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PREFACE TO THIRD EDITION 

I N this edition of my fatlier’s book on the Silver Age of Latin 
literature I am glad to make a number of corrections, for some 
of which I am indebted to friends and reviewers. Since the i960 
edition several important works have appeared; it is hoped that 
in a future edition the bibliography will be enlarged to include 
these. 

A.M.D. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, 

ABERYSTWYTH, 1 964 
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PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION 


T he favourable reception accorded in several countries to my 
work on A Literary History of Rome from the Origins to the Close 
of the Golden Age, of which the first edition appeared in 1909, 
suggested the idea of continuing on similar principles the study of 
Latin literature into the first and second centuries, during which the 
Roman empire at its zenith in power and efficiency rendered its greatest 
services to human civilisation. The project was dropped throughout the 
period of the Great War, when, even if publication had been feasible, 
duties on a local Brigade Committee and for a time as Acting Principal 
of my College effectually removed me from the atmosphere of literary 
criticism. Even after my publisher, Mr. Fisher Unwin, was good enough 
to revive the design, progress was e.\'traordinariJy slow, owing to the in- 
creasing demands made upon time by the recurrent problems of a 
modem university. 

As in the former volume, emphasis has here been laid on the national 
character imprinted upon Latin literature despite all borrowings from 
Greek models; and attention has been carefully devoted to the evidence 
for the facts of an author’s life in an endeavour to recreate the emiron- 
ment amidst which he wote. Nor have material sources, whether 
Greek or Latin, been overlooked: indispensable though some account 
of these must be for a true conception of a writer as at once inheritor 
and progenitor, it is surprising to note how little in this country scholar- 
ship has concerned itself ndth the origin of encyclopaedic learning like 
that of the elder Pliny. The arrangement adopted is different from that 
in Professor Summers’s skilful handling of a slightly shorter period in 
his Silver Age of Latin Literature under headings of various kinds of 
literature rather than on chronological lines. In the present work, where 
historical background and literary evolution are alike regarded as of 
AUtal importance, the treatment has been not according to genre but 
mainly in the order of time, ^^^ule the limits set for full discussion of 
authors are a.d. 14-A.D. 138, these dates are not rigidly observed respect- 
ing relevant topics, such as the sunaval of an author’s influence till 
modem times or the continuance of the Roman educational system; 
and an epilogue is added to give a brief conspectus of the literature 
which followed the Silver Age. 

An attempt has been made to secure acquaintance with a reasonable 
proportion of the vast number of treatises and pamphlets written in 
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Latin and in several modem languages upon matten related to the 
authors of the penod The obbgabons incurred to such vtorLs may be 
gauged from references m the footnotes But it is obvious that no 
amount of reading in books upon books however valuable in substance 
can avail to produce either a vital chronicle of any age or serviceable 
estimates of its waters without first hand study of the writers them 
selves and Independent appreciation of their significance 1 hope there 
fore for success in conveymg to readers by summary by quotation 
and by cnticism something of the impression made on myself during 
adientures among the Lterary products of the Silver Age The iJlustra 
live translations from Latin into prose or verse arc my own and have 
been for the most part composed specially for this volume Thanks are 
due to the Delegates of the Oxford University Press for permiss on to 
use a few verse renderings which 1 made for my book on TAe Ilnterj 
of Rome The general reader whose Latin has perhaps grown rusty 
may welcome these tranalations as supplementing the historical and 
critical portions while he will doubtless realise that it is optional to con 
suit or not to consult the footnotes 

The bibhognphical notes* It should be explained are intended not 
to be exhaustive but to give by mention of selected ed uons some due 
to the history of the printed text of an author and to include representa 
tive modem studies of his Uteraiy significance “ 

I wish to acknowledge kind assutance rendered by Mr Bm, 1 a 
too MA Pubbe Librarian Newcastle upon K 

Constance Shipley MJk Lecturw in ClaMic at JUmstroM CoUe^K 
in reading and cnacising some of the chapurs of thu book .F 
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Greek m the University of Aberdeen, has slso oeruseH ^™rer m 
nade useful suggestions while my wife coniBH .v ™ ‘^^‘^pters 
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references To Professor Hconann D^u of BwLn 1 
references to inscnpuona which he sent me some vea« .» **''*^*1 
those m my article on ‘Roman Education m The 
ReltetonandEOttcs In the cboiceof abontispiece * intended tlbi 
the art of the penod, I had the great benefit of advice from Mrs i*'^^** 
Strong Litt-D LL D fomerly Assistant Director of the 
School at Rome in whose penetrating discernment of the Um, 

Roman sculpture I have found much to reinforce my araum**”®^ 
re the Romans *^t 


Roman sculpture I _ 

within the analogous domain of 1 terature the Romans kne„ 
how to bonow from Greece but also how mdependentlv to , 
beautiful the 
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PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION 

It is a satisfaction to obsen-e among scholars a growing insistence 
upon the independent vitality of Roman literature and a growing 
disinclination to regard it as a pale second-hand reflection of the splen- 
dour of Greek literature. My friend, the late Dr- Warde Fowler, 
appended to his Presidential Address on ‘The Imagination of the 
Romans,’ read at the Newcastle-upoa-T3me meeting of the central 
Classical Association of England and Wales in 1920, a note to the effect 
that he was in agreement with the contentions advocated on the subject 
in my Literary History of Rome-, and only last year a German Professor, 
Herr Gunther Jachraann, chose as the theme of an inaugural lecture 
at Cologne ‘Die Originalitiit der romischen Literatur.’ The value of 
Roman literature cannot be grasped without recognition of the extent 
to which Roman authors found fresh stimulus in surroundings widened 
far bej'ond those assigned by historical circumstance to the brilliant 
intellects of Greece. 

J.W.D. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
July 1927 
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Cltapteu 

PROLOGUE 


‘Silver’ and ‘Gold’ in Roman literature - The period from 
Tiberius to Hadrian (a.d. 14-138) - Historical aspects - Cosmo- 
politan Rome - Tangible remains — Emperors in relation to litera- 
ture -Risks in ivriting — Fresh individual forces in Silver 
literature — The conventional in education - Declaiming and recit- 
ing — Epigrammatic point and decorative tinsel - Corrective 
factors in real life — Serious thought - Stoidsm - The Stoic 
opposition - Influence of Stoic doctrine - Influence of the pro- 
vinces — Variety in ‘Silver’ themes and style - Changing features 
in the language - Concentration on the terse, the surprising, and 
tlie poetic — Grammar and vocabulary - A fetv summary reflec- 
tions. 


I N the literary history of Rome one of the most brilliant and 
attractive epochs is that part of the first and second centuries of 
the Christian era which critics have usually distinguished with the 
epithet of ‘ Silver.’ The Silver Age of Roman Literature is regarded in 
the present work as that immediately following the great times of Augus- 
tan poetry and prose. What has been traditionally reckoned the Golden 
Age coincided vith the productive careers of Cicero and then Livy in 
prose, and lasted from Lucretius to Ovid in verse. WTiile, soon after it 
began, Catullus wrote his anti -Caesarian lampoons, it reached its fullest 
glory when Virgil and Horace by their works threw lustre around the 
emergence of the imperial family- ecce Dionaei processit Caesaris 
astrurn, in the language of the Eclogues. Poh’tically, therefore, the Golden 
Age saw the final overthrow of the old senatorial republic and the in- 
auguration of state-control by a single ruler for Rome and the Roman 
dominions. Such public oratory as Cicero’s, which adorned the earlier 
phases of the age amidst the unfettered interplay of republican politics, 
had become an impossible anachronism before its close, when Augustus 
concentrated in his person all the significant powers of the ancient 
magistracies - munia senatus magistratuum legum in se irahere is the re- 
mark of Tacitus. In time, then, the Golden Age may be dated from 70 
B.c. to A.D. 14, a stretch of eighty-four years. 

The Silver Age is a longer period, even when restricted, as some 
prefer, to the 3’ears between a.d. 14 and 117, that is from the beginning 

3 
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^ the end ol Tratan*. Here rt to bettt wlended to 

ofTtbenusatcy 0^ ,/,„,38,af«r mtoh Uuo toratufe 

.neSude the oHUdmn. * » 7 3 thawing move- 

" fin7t«.a of thought expressed .« 

meat. ^ _ HtstonciUy. th« penod of a centuiy and a 
*. mp. »f With, fim wo oi So.lowu> . 
^eWc CacMrt and, m addioon. Uie reigns of Nerva, TrajM and 

wM »tjll young and to far, under Augustus only partially tested, now 
during these succeeding generauons, m spite of the cno^u« of indrrt- 
dual ettipetow and m spite of the ghastly mie^al of bloodshed among 
successive candidates for the purple afut Nero s suicide, the hold of the 
system upon the wotld was fimly estaWishtd, and its organisation per- 
fected, on the whole, for the benefit of martund W ith the Pax Romaxa 
came greater safety for life tad limb both in Italy and jn the prott/jeea, 
governors abroad were more under the central control, roads were un- 
proved to meet the requirements of the imperrtl post senice for 
despatches the water supply of Rome and other aues was diligently 
cared lor, new harboun were constructed, industry and trade tncreased, 


ffloril rum for the populauon and to the end financial rum for a state m 
which the value of free agnculture *nd free capital was tnisutidentood. 
Nilitl eit oi offiRt paru be<itum. and so upon etaiatruuon, it is plain tbst 
amidst the matenal well being and felicities of the second century, even 
in the prosperous Antomne age with which Gibbon began his history 
of IhtDielin* anJ Fall, ditn lurked efemerits of dismtegration which 
would lead to the troubles of the third century * 

During die first century events had revealed the state secret not only 
that trapertts taight be nude by other electors than the Senate, but 
thattheyRughtbemadeeveneb^herethanmEome The tendency, in 
fact, was towards a military monarchy, » the carters of Galba, Otho. 
VittUius and Y espaaian showed. tVliexi one considers, it seems well-tiigh 
inevitable that an emperor s absolute power abroad should ultimately 
expand his theoretically Iimimd power in Italy and Rome towards 
absolutism Between Augustus as first citiaen at the opening of the 
wituiy and Donuoan ciamung to he 'Lord and God’ towards its ettd, 
vast changes bad intervened. The diarchy which Augustus was careful 
to resect had in tune gone far on its way to monarchy, for theserwte 
not inftcquemly acted under unpefal coerevon. Mote and mote, too. 
It grew evident that the basis of tfie Toler's power was the army --a 
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conception abhorrent to Romans of the constitutional republic. In this 
connexion it is significant that the title imperator became commoner than 
princeps about Trajan’s time. Moreover, the worship of emperors (or 
their during their lifetime, and the deification of certain emperors 
after death, outwardly exalted their office. It is, however, difficult to see 
how the notion of apotheosis could seriously survive among thinking 
readers of Seneca’s satire on the dead emperor Claudius; and it is a 
strange contradiction inherent in circumstances that, while the sacrifice 
in honour of a Caesar as the public test of loyalty involved the martyr- 
dom of many Christians, yet the Caesar-worship from which their faith 
revolted did actually by its attainment of official universality prepare the 
way for the ultimate predominance of the Christian religion. 

The crucial problem for the empire was, as Augustus foresaw, one of 
consolidation rather than aggrandisement; and the only notable de- 
partures from this policy during the whole period were connected with 
the annexations in Britain begun by Qaudius and those in Dacia and the 
East carried out by Trajan, Trajan’s Oriental conquests in the first 
quarter of the second century, though soon abandoned by his successor, 
brought the Roman Empire to its widest extent, and marked the ex- 
tremity of contrast between the primitive pastoral settlement near the 
Tiber and the capital of world-wide dominions into which it had 
evolved. Rome had in the first century become more cosmopolitan than 
ever - a phenomenon sufficient to illustrate in the eyes of a Seneca the 
essential brotherhood of mankind, but in the eyes of a Juvenal the 
objectionable ubiquity of the alien interloper. It has been argued that, 
early in the second century, when Juvenal and Tacitus wrote, ‘a verj’- 
small percentage of the free plebeians on the streets of Rome could prove 
unmixed Italian descent’^ Here at once we meet a feature of importance 
for literature. Rome possessed a wonderful power of romanising the 
foreigner; but there was sure to be a reaction on her own life and 
thought. This large cosmopolitan and international element in the 
capital contributed towards a widening of their horizon for literary men, 
and to it the human note unquestionably observable in the Silver Age 
owed a great deal. 

The whole period has been made very real to us by writers within 
recent times who have investigated its political, constitutional, social, 
religious and artistic history.® Modem inquiry has combined with 
ancient documents to recreate the historical background requisite for 
appreciation of the literature, in such a way that few epochs of the past 
are so intimately known. In some degree this clear view is due to the 

* T. Frank, ‘Race Mixture in Rom. Emp.,’ Amer. Hist. Rev. July 1916, pp. 
689-708. Frtuik thought that in the city of Rome ‘perhaps 90 per cent had 
Oriental blood in their veins.’ This Orientalisation was due partly to the immi- 
gration of free peregrini, but more to the importation of slaves many of whom 
were manumitted and so joined the citizen body. 

® See Bibliog. re p. 5. 
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strikingly human note, the hnog interest tn man and his concerns, which 
13 charactenstjc of the ablest wnters in the Silver Age Much of its 
history and many of its personages have been made to live for us by 
Tacitiis and Suetonius, its society by Petroniuss novel, the miscel- 
laneous poems of Stauus, the younger Plmy s letters, Marual’s epi- 
grams and Juvenal s saUres, its science by the elder Pliny, its rhetonc 
by the elder Seneca and Quintilian^ its practical ethics by Seneca the 
younger insenpuons and coma teU their tale the Colosseum retnains 
^e most imposing monument to the Ravian djiiasty. Pompeu pots 
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Even such a cursory glance at rulers of the time indicates that the 
drawback for literature consisted not in their particular imfitness to pla}^ 
the literar}' patron but in a generally untoward environment. Artistic 
creation of the verj' freest and highest order was little likely to thrive in 
the atmosphere of the first century. The risk of danger always lay hidden 
in the unfathomable temperament of an emperor ; and in the verj' essence 
of the new regime there wrought elements inimical to the safe production 
of literary w’ork. The outspoken oratory' of the past was inacceptable; 
history was capable of giving offence in high quarters ; even drama could 
be frowned upon for a line misconstrued as a political allusion. At a 
timewhen Phaedrus’s beast-fables were denounced as libellous insults, it 
is not surprising that histories of human affairs should be adjudged to 
the flames. The prospects for literary men must often have appeared 
dark during the sway of the Julio-Claudian dynasty in situations such 
as were created by the espionage which Tiberius permitted in his later 
days, by the incalculable caprice of Caligula, the uncertainties of policy 
under the wives and freedraen of Claudius, and the egotistic vanity of 
Nero. The wonder is not that we have so small a yield from times so 
difficult, but that we have so much tliat has proved worth preserving. 
Fortunately, writers took risks. Under Nero, Petronius was safe, up to a 
point, in WTiting a novel of low adventure, and Seneca was safe, again 
up to a point, in writing essays on high moral principles, though even 
these might be interpreted as implied reproofs. Lucan, on the other hand, 
was clearly on the thinnest ice in writing an epic about Pompey’s 
heroism in his warfare against Julius Caesar. This was doubly dangerous ; 
because while the poem might very well be regarded as anti-imperial, 
it might also stir the jealousy of a poet-emperor. Later, under the 
Flavians, no one could be sure when the court might grow too suspicious 
to tolerate philosophers any longer in Rome, as happened in a.d. 71 
and 8g. Deep intellectual speculation has alway-s been liable to enmity 
as unsettling: and so many members of noble houses had in troublous 
times foimd consolation in Stoicism that its teaching particularly tended 
to be associated with opposition to the imperial system. Apart from this 
aspect, it may be noted in passing how Stoic thought shows itself in 
such poets as Persius, Lucan and Juvenal, and in such prose writers 
as Seneca, the elder Pliny and Tacitus. The period of terror during the 
later part of Domitian’s reign, fifteen years of ‘silence ’ as Tacitus viewed 
it, pressed most severely upon history. But it was not impossible to write 
securely, if an author chose remote epic themes as Statius did, or com- 
posed scores of occasional epigrams as Martial did. Indeed, there never 
was a time when dilettanti recited more energetically their latest pro- 
ductions before a select circle of friends. After Domitian’s death, history 
and oratory recovered a modicum at least of their old freedom. Nerva’s 
principate was too brief to affect literature deeply, though it brought 
that welcome release from ^tyranny which bore fullest fruit in the 
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obliterate the true demarcation between prose and poetry, leaving upon 
prose the indelible poetic tint which is characteristic of the Silver Age. 
The imitation of Virgil, traceable in Lucan, well-marked in Valerius 
Flaccus, and still more so in Silius and Statius, was by no means con- 
fined to these epic writers; it spread to occasional verse, epigram and 
satire; and it invaded prose, so that the style of Tacitus must be viewed 
in relation to Virgilian influence. Nor was this only a matter of poetic 
colour: the bones, as it were, of the language were affected in the altered 
grammar and syntax which have presently to be discussed and illustrated. 

Manner of expression came to be deeply modified by the systematic 
instruction in rhetoric and by the declamator}' exercises (especially the 
controttersiae and stiasoriae) composed by the student practising the use 
of figures of speech, exclamations, apostrophes, interrogations, and in- 
numerable other artifices, which he had been taught by a rhetor to 
consider effective for the purposes of argument or display. The de- 
clamation wore more than one aspect. A serious ingredient in the educa- 
tional system, it was an exercise to be regularly practised by learners as a 
training in argument; and, whatever its futility under some instructors, 
sensible authorities like Quintilian had in view the solid kind of argu- 
ment useful in a law-court.^ It combined certain of the functions of a 
modem essay with those of a debating society. It had even a romantic 
side;fornotafewof its themes anticipated elements in medieval tales and 
modern novels. But it was open to attack from the first The Romans 
indeed showed their common sense in calling the exercise declamatio - 
something of loud-voiced overstatement was implied in that half- 
derogatory term. Being a pillar of the educational fabric it was, like most 
things in education, pretty sure to be criticised. However much plea- 
sure it might give an admiring parent to hear his son exhibit his elo- 
quence on speech day, this supreme test of the school career and reputed 
passport to success in life was subjected to incisive attacks, examples of 
which may be read in Petronius and Tacitus. No one could deny the 
readiness attainable by such practice in the rhetorical academy, any 
more than one could fairly o%'erlook the metaphysical importance of some 
at least of the themes with which medieval Scholasticism was concerned; 
but in the one case, as in the other, a ceaseless immersion in verbiage 
caused stagnation of thought Obscurantist professors of what was in 
itself an excellent art checked the progress of eloquence and robbed it 
eventually of life. Yet for generations it defied detraction, and, in spite 
of defects, produced a long line of capable speakers. Unduly elaborated 
subtlety was at the worst wearisome; it was not destructive like the 
shameless per\'ersion of the art practised by professional informers 
{delatores), who saw in the share of confiscated goods allowed to them 

^ IV. ii. 2g: 'declamatio forensium acdonum meditatio’ (fxcXirr}). F. H. 
Colson, CJi. 1922, pp. 116-H7, suggests that declamatio, ‘loud shouting,’ may 
originally have been a translation of ‘ dinning into the ears.’ 
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in Rome, and the various peoples included in the Empire, was 
certain to stimulate and deepen an interest in man as such. It would be 
a profound mistake to overlook the complex nature of the Silver litera- 
ture, or to ima^e that we could sum up its qualities as if they were 
solely those of clever rhetoric, or to forget the realists of the time - 
Petronius, Juvenal, Martial. Of these three, while Petronius proves that 
he could compose in the conventional vein when he liked, it is Juvenal 
who makes the most interesting blend, because he can be at once de- 
clamatory and realistic. If the worst manner of the declamations re- 
appears in some of the rant which disfigures Seneca’s tragedies, Juvenal 
on the other hand is not mastered by but master of the declamatory 
element This simply indicates that rhetorical artifice could be turned 
to different purposes by different hands : while it was used vsdth mechani- 
cal precision by Valerius Maximus and with oppressive ingenuity by 
Lucan, it attained a miraculous brilliance imder the pen of Tacitus. 
One feels with relief that Tacitus avoids Lucan’s besetting sin of over- 
doing the epigrammatic; for no Latin author is so absorbingly possessed 
by the passion for point as Lucan. Like Ovid in his quest after clever- 
ness, Lucan casts about among several ways of sa)nng the same thing, 
serves up obscure subtleties, and inserts digressions favourable to erudite 
description. As in his fellow epic-writers Valerius, Statius, Silius, this 
love of description again and again beguiles the author into subordinating 
the artistic unity of the whole to the elaboration of separate passages. 

It has been pointed out that, alongside of this prevalence of the 
academic, there was the corrective element of genuine interest in man 
to give permanent value to much of the Silver literature. VTiile direct 
observation of life was the best antidote to unreal rhetoric, there were 
other factors which made for serious thought in preference to merely 
smart expression. One, already mentioned, was the Stoic philosophy, 
which offered to its followers an ordered view of the world as well as 
guidance in matters of conduct, especially at a crisis in life. Now grown 
more practical and therefore more Roman, since it had abandoned its 
extremest paradoxes, neo-StoicIsm counted among the influences which 
encouraged a fellow-feeling amongst mankind. Between Stoicism and 
Cynicism, which the earlier Stoics had admitted to be a short cut to 
virtue,^ there was much in common. In agreement broadly, although not 
in detail, concerning virtue, reason (logos), cosmopolitamsm and free- 
dom of mil, both disciplines reckoned numerous adherents in the early 
empire. They now definitely overshadowed the neo-Pjthagoreans and 
neo-Scepdcs. Other schools also had lost ground. The prestige of Epi- 
cureanism was waning, while pure Platonism and pure Aristotelianism 
failed to attract the Roman mind. But Stoidsm contained elements more 
commendably intelligible. Above ail things, it emphasised conduct: it 
was an applied science of life, offering for troublesome enigmas a 
^ Diog. Laert. VII. 121: etmt yap rSr Kiataiiw awropov a;' aptrip' oBoy. 
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government become reconciled with Stoicism, which in the second cen- 
tury was the prevailing creed of educated Romans and found one of its 
classic expositions in the Greek reflections of an emperor. 

The concept of a Stoic opposition under the empire must not call 
up the picture of a regularly organised party of disaffection. The Stoic 
might, like Seneca, take service with a Caesar. But among several 
features of the empire which provoked hostility two at any rate stand 
out. A Stoic could not avoid feeling repelled at once by Caesar-worship, 
and by the development of a largely mechanical bureaucracy in which 
the individual lacked scope for the competent performance of duty. 
Now Stoicism claimed to supply the very competence for which there 
was little or no safe oudet in imperial employment. The strong ten- 
dency among Roman Stoics of the first century’ to accentuate the indivi- 
dual came less from an aggressive Cynic standpoint than, as in Seneca, 
from a conception of the inward development of personality effected by 
rigorous self-examination. It did not amount to an assertion of the 
individual as an absolute and independent entity; nevertheless, it en- 
couraged that doctrine of self-sufficiency and that portion of disdain for 
others which can be illustrated from both Lucan and Persius. 

Nor should the senatorial opposition under the Caesars be mistaken 
for lineal representatives of the nobles of the republic. The old families 
died out fast: some of their scions, as Tacitus and Juvenal show, lapsed 
into indigence and menial occupations. The patrician houses of the 
senate in Julius’s day are almost extinct by Hadrian’s time: Aemilii, 
Claudii, Fabii, Manlii and Valerii are gone: it is almost a surprise to 
find Comelii. This disappearance of the ancient blood was due not so 
much to tyranny as to that voluntary childlessness which imperial 
legislation had attempted to discourage. A large proportion, then, of the 
new aristocracy was not of the old republican stock, but represented a 
fresh strain drawn from the industrial democracy of Caesar’s age: it 
was destined in turn to collapse through its own prosperity. 

Both on contemporary and on subsequent thought neo-Stoicism 
exercised an almost incalculable influence. The insistence on a moral 
order in nature to which man must conform made for salutary discipline, 
and the doctrine of the immanence of the divine reason ennobled the 
conception of duty. The recognition of moral progress, in contrastto the 
uncompromising tenet of sudden perfection held by the early Stoics, 
was a more practical, a more encouraging, a more hiunan view, which 
possessed a tonic value beyond the reach of outworn paradoxes. Again, 
while the Stoic teaching on the brotherhood of man fostered kindliness, 
that on the equality of man fostered fairness of treatment.^ These and 
other doctrines of value colour the deep Stoic influence on Roman law. 

^The Stoic test of a tnan’s worth was character; 'we all have the same 
source: no man is nobler than another, save he who has a more upright char- 
acter,’ Sen. De Ben. iii, 28. 
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problems and interests. It "was no age of stagnation. Distinctive, though 
conventional, voices are heard in the epics of Lucan and of his three 
successors, Valerius, Statius and Silius, whether, as in the case of 
Lucan and Silius, they chose a historical theme, or, as in the case 
of the other two, they had recourse to mythology. Virgilianism acted 
there, as it also did in the eclogues by which Calpumius Siculus trans- 
mitted pastoral poetrj' to Nemesianus. The drama of the day, never 
very great, has left, besides the Octauia, which is the single extant 
historical play in Latin, only Seneca’s mythological tragedies based on 
the Greek dramatists. Far more individual power is shown in satire. 
Persius, a comunced yoimg Stoic student of Horace, fulminates in 
crabbedly compressed sermonettes against moral backsliding; and later, 
Juvenal, proclaiming himself to belong to the literary lineage of Lucilius 
and Horace, displa}'s his unsurpassable strength of inv'ective. Satire 
may be said to have taken a new turn early in the first century when 
Phaedrus used the iambics of his beast-fables to suggest with mischie- 
vous irony the foibles of mankind, and once more a new turn W’hen, in 
the last quarter of the century. Martial perfected the epigram with the 
stinging close after the fashion which has ever since made him famous. 
In the revival of the Menippean satire, formerly associated with the 
name of Varro, we again encounter the medley of verse and prose. 
This type is represented in Seneca’s skit on the deification of Claudius 
and in Petronius’s picaresque novel. 

As regards prose style, the names of Seneca and Petronius mark two 
different tendencies traceable throughout the period - Seneca, usually 
artificial, though less so in his satire; and Petronius, as becomes a por- 
traj'er of maimers, more influenced by the spoken Latin of his day. It 
might have been expected that encyclopaedic, scientific and technical 
learning should be uniformly conveyed in the simple style; but it is not 
alway's so. Straightforward expression, as a rule, characterised Celsus 
in the medical part of his encyclopaedia (and presumably also in the 
lost parts), as well as Columella in his agricultural treatise, and Frontinus 
writing about aqueducts; whereas one detects, on the other hand, the 
lure of the purple patch when the elder Pliny pauses for intervals of 
reflection in his gigantic Natural History. So too Pomponius Mela’s 
geographical manud is needlessly decorated with flashes of intended elo- 
quence; while Valerius Maximus’s handbook of stories for rhetoricians 
would have been more entertaining had he told the stories in plainer 
style leaving embellishment to the rhetoricians for whom he collected 
them. In history restraint of style is far to seek. Velleius Paterculus is 
convicted by his excessive superlatives alone, though one forgives him 
much for his surprisingly original interest in certain aspects of literary 
history. Curtius Rufus, handling the grand subject of Alexander’s cam- 
paigns, shows his ability in semi-romantic description rather than in 
historical inquiry. During the Neronian era, we meet the epigrammatic 
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rhetoric and poetry. Some apparent changes such as are noticeable in 
the position of igitur, in a seemingly strange tvord, or strange meaning, 
or in the use of a mood, are in reality inheritances from one or two prose 
writers of the Golden Age, especially Sallust and Livy: what had once 
been an exception has become, if not the rule, at least much com- 
moner, Apart, however, from the inevitable laws of development, the 
Latin language of the first century and a half of the Christian era was 
most deeply affected by three fixed attitudes of mind - the rhetorical 
passion for terseness, the rhetorical passion for novel modes of expres- 
sion, and the rhetorical concentration of study upon poetic authors. Of 
these, compression was especially admired in the clause or phrase with 
epigrammatic point, but its pursuit was accountable not only for the 
shorter sentence in vogue, but for all sorts of ellipses^ in grammar and 
for a copious employment of asyndeton. The avoidance of the stereo- 
typed made for the introduction of new words and meanings, greater 
freedom in the handling of moods, and a departure from the more regu- 
larly balanced clauses and phrases of Ciceronian Latin. Many of the 
changes in vocabulary are due to the individual genius of prose writers 
who invented words, or, by adopting them from the common speech, 
gave them a literary cachet. Under this head, Tacitus is an excellent 
example both as innovator and as lover of the rare word. Probably few 
who use the term ‘accumulator,’ in speaking of modem apparatus, know 
that it was invented by Tacitus to describe one who heaps up "wealth. 
The liking for the unusual which pen'ades his sentence-structure, his 
expression and his syntax descends into his selection of words. Thus, 
when there is a choice between noun-forms ending in -tnen and -mentum^ 
he characteristically decides for the more uncommon form: he actually 
invents imitamentum, though imitamen had the poetic sanction of Ovid. 

The wholesale invasion of prose by the poetic element already empha- 
sised calls only for a few illustrations in a preliminary survey. It is poetic 
e.xample that leads Seneca to write senititn for senectus, Venus for amor, 
iuuenta for iuuentus, and leads Tacitus to use Lucretian words like 
insatiabiliter, Virgilian words like brettia (‘shoals’), and adjectives like 
indefessus and intetneratus which both Virgil and Ovid had used before 
him. It is the poetic turn of expression also that fostered the increasing 
boldness of personification in prose, the use of abstract nouns in a 
concrete or personal sense,® and the substantival use of a neuter 

^ E.g. frequent omission of parts of esse; omission of co, ianlo, potius in com- 
parisons, and of utnim or -ne before an. 

"E.g. ingenia, ‘men of talent,’ ‘geniuses’ (Sen. Ad Helv. xlx. 5; Tac. 
Agric. ii). The post-Augustan sense of ctatodir.e as 'persons under guard,’ 
‘prisoners,’ in Plin Ep. X. six, and Suet. Tib. bd, Nero xsxi, Sen. Ep. v. 
7 . shows a complete change round from a previous c-vtension of its meaning 
found in Cic., viz. ‘persons serving as guards,’ ‘sentinels.’ Cf. inquisitio, ‘in- 
vestigators,’ Plin. Ep. X. XXX ; rnofrimoma, ‘wives,’ Tac. Ann. ll.s.m;amicitia, 
‘friends,’ II. Kx\di; consilia, ‘advisers,’ r\’. xl; aJprJtatibus et amidtiis, ‘kindred 
and friends,’ Agr. xliv; lectiones, ‘works to be read,’ Quint. J.O. X. i. 45. 

B 
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enduring than refinements based on rhetorical commonplaces. Enough 
has, hovr'ever, been said to lay stress upon the variety of the Silver Age, 
and upon the unfairness of estimating it solely as an age of decadence. 
One can no more affix a single label on a composite era than one can in- 
dict a nation. If the feeble echo or the falsetto note is often heard, it is 
not the only sound. The literature of the time must be judged positively 
by its own appeal to the world. Under this aspect, the Silver Age has 
its unique luminaries, the individuality of whose genius ensures them 
permanent fame. The mark of the true classic is the power of giving 
pleasure to the young and old of many generations through some fas- 
cinating and constantl)' renewed testimony to the indestructible con- 
tinuity of human nature. Its interest is therefore universal, and its 
popularity unrestricted to an epoch. Readers of different coimtries at 
different epochs find in such work a source of eternal delight: it is not 
alien to them, nor they to it. In so far as authors of the Silver Age can 
address themselves successfully to mankind, and some of them be3^ond 
challenge retain this power, their place is secure among the immortals. 
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ROMAN EDUCATION UNDER THE EMPIRE 

Interesting, however, as is the whole of this development, it is mth 
definite phases and periods that w'e are here concerned. One may, in 
fact, conveniently think of Roman education as falling broadly into three 
ages, ending, each in its turn, with the Punic Wars, the reign of Hadrian 
{a.d. 117-138), and the close of tlie Western Empire. Here we are 
mainly concentrating attention on the earlier generations of the Christ- 
ian era; and what we find, as regards education, is that, before the open- 
ing of our period, scholastic training at Rome had gone through its most 
progressive stage, and, in range of subjects and interest, had left far 
behind the ancient parental instruction. That old type of instruction is 
best exemplified by the rigid, unromantic and severely practical method 
according to which the elder Cato brought up his son,^ and which, des- 
pite limitations, was well adapted to the mind, body and estate of the 
older Romans. It was a grounding in the elements of reading, writing 
and arithmetic, coupled with sound physical and moral instruction, and 
had been entrusted by custom largely to those agents of education in the 
home whom Seneca happily calls the ‘domestic magistrates.’^ In those 
early times which the young Pliny® recalls ivith admiring regret, it was 
possible that every parent should be an instructor and that the intimate 
companionship between father and son should be reh'ed upon to guaran- 
tee not only proficiency in the barest essentials of intellectual education, 
but also ability to serve in the army, knowledge of the laws and of reli- 
gious rites, propriety of conduct and experience helpful in advising or 
controlling men. 

As the ages passed, however, increased complexity of social condi- 
tions, together with the influx of Greeks whether bond or free, tended 
inevitably to relegate the work of equipping youthful minds to cultured 
slaves under parental supervision, and, at a later stage, very often to 
grammarians, rhetoricians and philosophers who settled in Rome eager 
to convey knowledge. Besides, the Romans, as conquest brought them 
nearer to world-dominion, were shrewd enough to recognise that a 
training w'hich had suited the burgher of a city-state stood in need of 
generous extension, if it were to mould the citizens of a governing power 
charged with imperial responsibilities. The momentous agent of ex- 
pansion in Roman education was the influence of Greece.^ The expan- 
sion itself may be fairly gauged from the acquaintance with the prin- 
ciples of Greek rhetoric common among the upper classes at Rome by 
the middle of the second century B.c., and from the establishment of 
three distinct grades of education controlled respectively by the Uiter- 
Gtor, tlie grammaticus and the rhetor. These correspond roughly to the 

^ Plut, Cato lilaior, xx; avroi liiv ypofiitaritrrq?, vopoZiEixnjV, oyrojSt 

yv^ivacTTw. 

iDchen.m.tt. 

’ Ep. VIII. xiv. 6: ‘suus cuique parens pro magistro.’ 

^ Some of its details are considered in the chapter entitled ‘The Invasion of 
Hellenism’ in Duff, LJIJi. pp. 68-86. 
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The authors taught by the professor of grammar were largely the 
same as those taught subsequently by the professor of rhetoric. The 
tenth book of Quintilian, therefore, gives a representative list, subject 
to the qualification that rhetoric required more prose than grammar did. 
The difference lay not so much in the authors as in the mode of treat- 
ment: the grammaiicus taught literature, the rhetor taught oratorical 
effect. In Greek it was traditional to start with Homer, as in Latin, 
under the Empire, with Virgil. Other usual Greek authors were Hesiod, 
who was valued for his practical maxims; the lyric poets, in excerpts 
‘bowdlerised’ to minimise the erotic element; the masters of Attic 
tragedy; and the comic writers, particularly Menander, in selections. 
Among Latin authors, LiHus Andronicus’s translation of the Odyssey 
into satumians still held its ground when Horace went to school; and 
generations of schoolbo)'s were reared on the older epic poets Naevius 
and Ennius, and on the dramatists Plautus, Caecilius, Terence, Pacu- 
tius, Accius, Afranius. Virgil was introduced into the course by Caeci- 
lius Epirota, the freedman of Cicero’s friend Atticus, and soon took a 
premier position. Horace, too, speedily realised his own alarmed anti- 
cipation of becoming a text-book; and a passion for novelty, combined 
with a rewilsion from the archaic, helped to bring about lectures on the 
works of Lucan, Statius and Nero himself, while the authors were still 
alive. Reaction was a recurrent feature in Roman literary taste as in 
education. It was a protest against the predominance of the modems 
in the second century a.d. that actuated the revived enthusiasm for ante- 
Augustan poetry. The poets, then, on the whole, played rather too 
oppressive a part at this stage of education; and it was inevitable that the 
rhetorician should adjust the balance, for his pupils were to be concerned 
mainly with prose as their medium. Cicero had become a model in his 
own day, and Quintilian regards him as a fine exemplar from the outset 
{iucundm incipientibiis quoque et apertus). Of the historians, Quintilian 
prefers Livy to Sallust because the latter, he considers, demands a more 
advanced intelh'gence. Here it is but right to say he has in view especially 
the needs of students of declamation. 

If we class philosophy, especially when pursued by Romans abroad, 
as a kind of ‘post-graduate’ study, we may regard the formal education 
in Rome as culminating in rhetoric. The training under the rhetor was 
designed to equip pupils for the vocations of public life - for delibera- 
tive and forensic oratory; and, despite obvious faults, it undoubtedly 
furnished in the best days of ^e Empire a constant supply of men of 
affairs, magistrates and lawyers, wielding speech with a standard of 
efficiency beyond the prevalent attainments of civil sen'ants in modem 
times. The Roman, inheriting a native turn for orator}% had been easily 
drawn to the study of Greek rhetoric, which w'as based upon prolonged 
theorising and practice in Sicily, Athens and Asia Minor. So insistent 
appeared to be the demands of rhetoric that teachem were constantly 
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the latter for pleading in the law-courts A Ample illustrations of then- 
nature are furnished by the seven suasoriae and five books of controuer- 
dae which have come down, along with excerpts from five lost books, 
out of the collection of the elder Seneca. Quintilian cites examples of 
stock themes, and there exist also the declamations of the pseudo- 
Quintilian and excerpts from Calpumius Flaccus. The siiasoria was an 
imagined consideration of the action suitable at a historical crisis: 
sometimes it was a supposed soliloquy, e.g., ‘Alexander deliberates 
whether he shall cross the ocean,’ ‘Agamemnon deliberates if he should 
sacrifice Iphigeneia,’ ‘Cicero deliberates whether he should bum his 
works to secure his safety from Antony’;- sometimes it was a supposed 
joint deliberation, e.g., ‘The three hundred Spartans at Thermopylae 
consider whether they ought to retreat,’ ‘The Conscript Fathers dis- 
cuss the propriety of surrendering the Fabii to the Gauls’;® at other 
times it was a supposed address conveying counsel of the kind which 
Juvenal remembered offering to the dictator Sulla by way of exercise in 
the academy where he suffered the cane.^ Similarly, many a junior 
aspirant after eloquence composed an advisory speech to Haimibal 
urging him to advance straight upon Rome after Cannae.® Seneca® 
records some interesting facts concerning Ovid’s attitude to this exer- 
cise. After commenting on the influence of the schools upon Ovid’s 
poetry and on the young poet’s reputation as a declaimer, he tells us 
that Ovid rarely declaimed controuersiae, and in any case only those of a 
psychological nature {rion nid etliicas); his preference was for the 
siiasoria, and he found arguing irksome. These illuminating remarks 
explain both the aspect of Ovid’s genius exhibited in the Heroides, and 
his failure to carry out his father’s nnsh that he should become a lawyer. 

^ The Roman turn given to Greek rhetorical methods is marked by the change 
of terminology, which indicates a change in practice. The main exercises at first 
had been called theses, the Greek term (giaasl appL'ed to general questions for 
debate, such as ‘ Ought a man to marry or remain single?’ ‘ Is it better to take a 
share in public life or to mind one’s own affairs?’ Then came a business-like 
development or Roman condescension from general to particular whereby an 
approach to facts and reality was made in treating ‘cases’ such as those tried 
before a court; and, appropriately, these exercises were called by a Latin name, 
causae. Both terms were in use during Cicero’s daj-s, but early in his career there 
emerged the fashion of declamatio, the scholastic exercise in rhetoric based on 
but not identical with Greek models; and in course of time we read no longer 
of theses and causae, but of controuersiae and suasoriae — both, it v.-ill be noted, 
Latin, not Greek terms, 

*Sen. Suas. i, iii, vii; cf. Quint. Inst. Or. III. viii. 16-19. e.g. ‘Deliberat 
C. Caesar an perseueret in Gennaniam ire,’ etc. 

® Sen. Suas. ii ; Quintilian, loc. cit. 

*Juv. r. 15-17. 

® Juv. VII. 158-164; cf. X. 166-167: 

‘ I demens et saeuas curre per Alpes, 

Vt pueris placeas et declamatio fias.’ 

® Cotitr. II. ii. 8~tz. 

' Contr. II. ii. la: ‘libentius dicebat suasorias: molesta illi erat omnis argu- 
mentatio.’ 
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obvious drawbacks. For its range was narrow^ and unreal: it handled 
things and persons such as never were on land or sea; and these same 
unreal cases were handled an infinite number of times, so that the 
depressing round of declamation, as pupil after pupil rose from the 
j bench, was calculated, Juv'enal says, to bore luckless professors to death ! ^ 
Any ambitious pupil had to take refuge in innovations upon the thread- 
bare theme; and his most promising chance lay in suggesting some 
, colour, some ingenious line of defence undreamt of by any predecessor. 
Hence the far-fetched absurdities with w'hich the pleadings teem. At 
any cost, old material had to receive a new dress, bedizened with all the 
frippery of rhetoric; and this compulsion produced an inordinate con- 
centration upon tricks of expression to the detriment of matters, and 
sense. A frequent result w'as an inartistic phantasmagoria of artificialities 
conceits, antitheses and quibbles. Nor was the effect upon morals 
alwa}'s better than upon aesthetics, for such a system was at times apt to 
engender a heedlessness of truth or falsity in fact, and callousness to the 
justice or injustice of a plea, provided only it could be made telling. 
Another dangerous fruit was pretentious glibness of speech of the kind 
which the staid author of the De Liberis Educandis repeatedly denounced 
as obno.xious;- and -most far-reaching of all the consequences - the 
rhetorical declamations were largely accountable for the unreal pose and 
mannerisms of the Latin literature of the Silver Age. 

For such artificiality the best cure lay in extended knowledge. No 
sound critic ever based orator}' on mere tricks of speech. Practised 
judges like Quintilian and Tacitus complained that true eloquence had 
deteriorated owing to the extravagance and ignorance of declaimers. 
Agreeing with Cicero, Quintilian views ideal oratory as founded upon a 
strong moral and intellectual basis; for to Quintilian, as to Cato genera- 
tions earlier, the effectiv'e orator was the good man skilled in speaking 
{uir bonus dtcendi peritus).^ Mere plausibility or claptrap is ruled out by 
his insistence upon the orator’s knowledge of the subject on which he 
is to speak. Put this way (mthi satis est eius esse oratorem ret de qua dicet 
non insciiitn), Quintilian’s requirements seem more moderate than 
Cicero’s sweeping demand for wide knowledge of all great subjects 
{omnium rerum rnagnarum atque ariium scientiarn)\^ yet Quintilian too 
believes in the study of subjects outside the professional training in 
rhetoric, especially ethics, physics and dialectic, law, and history.® 

At a much earlier period, indeed, Romans of the better class had been 
expected to cover a wide field of knowledge. Cato, for instance, included 

^Juv. VII. 154. 

, Toil* Se Tranjyup[ic< 3 v Aijpwv <tis Toppwrdrw Tovs vtet^ drrdyetp, and later oc S* 
oOToc^fiiot ■ruif Aoyojv itoAAjjj dixepetas koI paStovfr}-tBs eiol and again, 

ciyn /fax rravTOsXdyov Kptirrtav. Plut. jifor. 6a, 6c, ioE. 

■trtst. Or. XII. i. i. Quintilian insists on the moral expUence essential to 
Btrat orators in I. pr. g-ro and II. xv. i, and to instructors in oratorj' in II. ii. 
■wr. Or. II. sxi. 14, where Quintilian quotes Cicero De Or. I. vi. 20. 

’’Op. at. I. pr. 16; XII. ii. 10; hi; iv. 
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in his scheme oratory sgncuJwit law war and medtctnf 
later Varro s nine department* of eduouon were grammar i 
rhetoric geometry arithmetic astrortomf music 

teclure In the t rsi three of these one recognises the innum » ’ 

next four the quadnvium of the medieval education, wfaiw 
subjects of agriculture law and war have come to be regarded « P 
fessional Med cine would tend to be more and more supern J 
stud ed by reason of the number of Greek praeutionets who . 
Rome Phe inclusion of architecture ifl the lut li a teattmony to 
interest taken in the pnnciplea of a fine art which consutiitcd w «n eg 
ral portion of Roman cmltsation and reminds one of the vtn 
education «hjch Vitruvius beleves should go to the training of 
architect Rut one may assume that architecture was in practice a sp^ 
profess on and that an encyclopaed e educauoa became '*** 

aiuirable as knowledge deepened although, under the Empire 
wnlers like Celsus afld Plmy sbtl made an encyclopaedic apP^*J 
to mature readers It was, indeed largely m philosophy that the abler 
youths followed post*grsduate courses either at Rome itael^ wbert 
Epicurean Academic and Stoic thou^t had long been teprwented or 
abroad especially at Athens as the time honoured fountain head of the 
achooU Under the bter Repubbe, the custom of seeking breadth » 
education is well eaempUfied by the stodies which famous authora had 
pursued Thus Virgil besides bis literary reading worked at thetonc 
philosophy mathematics medione and law and study at a ’forcig" 
university which became common under the Emp re is illustrated m 
the careers of C4«jr Cicero and his eon Horace and Oxid 
Our present concern, however » not with philosophy under the 
Empire but with gtammar and rhetone and this for two reasons- 
Erstly grammar and rhetoric affecteil 1 teruy atyle more than philo- 
sophy ever did deep though the influence of Sioiasm was in imperial 
days secondly n was the tune honoured curnculma m grammar and 
rhetoric which was most widely diffused mthe Roman world and which 
was especially at many Western seats of learning taught to the absolute 
exclusion of philosophy In the Greek poruons of the Empire the so- 
called Second Sophistic was represented m the second century A D 
by Itinerant rhetoncians presenting their displays of eloquence before 
audiences whose powers of cnticisin proved contmuroce and diffu 
sion of the ancient educsbon ‘ In the Western portions it » intcreatme 
ti> note that the ancient system of grammar and rhetoric came to be 
preserved particularly at Orthage ut Africa and in the academies of 
GauL Marseilles Aotun Lyons Bordeaux, and later Toulouse Nar 
bonne and Trives were typical centres of instruction The educatlmal 
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movement was of old standing in Gaul, where Marseilles had long exer- 
cised a magnetic attraction. Memories of the sound education which he 
had enjoyed at Marseilles doubtless weighed with Agricola when, about 
A.D. 80, he established schools in Britain for the sons of chieftains;^ and 
there was in Britain doubtless a serious enthusiasm for Roman culture, 
although Juvenal makes game of it by his jesting allusions to the influ- 
ence of Gallic eloquence on British advocates and to the talk in the 
‘Farthest North’ about establishing a chair of rhetoric.- Later in the 
second century, the regular three grades with some amplifications are 
illustrated in the studies of Marcus Aurelius; his early lessons from the 
Utterator were varied by otliers from an actor and a tutor who taught 
both music and mathematics; next, he worked under professors of 
grammar, one of Greek and three of Latin; and at the later stage he had 
three Greek masters of rhetoric, among whom was Herodes Atticus, 
and one Latin master, who was Fronto. He studied philosophy under 
many teachers, and devoted much attention to law. Public declamation 
also had an attraction for him,^ The firm hold obtained by such courses 
as we have described is plainly seen for many generations be)'ond our 
period, Alexander Severus early in the third century passed through 
just such a course as Marcus Aurelius had done,* The instruction which 
many of the Christian Fathers under%vent in youth was on the old pagan 
lines, and the Cortfesstones of St, Augustine are typical from this stand- 
point, because they are the vivid reminiscences of one who had been a 
student of rhetoric at Carthage and a professor at Milan. The conditions 
of education in Gaul in the fourth and fifth centuries are best known from 
the writings of Ausonius and Sidomus Apollinaris.® Christians and non- 
Christians then found a bond of union in the literary studies familiar 
during their 'college days’ ; so that some measure of vitality was left to 
the old training despite the degeneration consequent upon its bondage 
to unreal and conventional dexterities. 

One life-giving element of our period, however, gradually vanished 
out of the Western schools. That was Greek. ^Vhereas Seneca includes 
Greek arguments in his Controuersiae, and, whereas in the days of 
Apuleius and Tertullian scholars knew Greek as well as Latin, yet by 
the fourth century both in Africa and in Gaul it was little taught. St. 
Augustine, for instance, had no liking for or proficiency in Greek and 
read Plato mainly in Latin translations.® This severance of the two 
literatures was prophetic of the approaching division of the Empire 
and of the usual Latin curriculum in the Middle Ages. 

A highly interesting feature in education during imperial times is 


* Tac. Agric. iv. 4; xxi, 2. 

- Juv. XV. 111-112. 

= S.H.A., M. Ant. Phil, ii-iii. 

* S.H.A., Alex. Sev. iii. 

® S. Dill, Rom. Soc. in last Cent, of IF. Empire, ed. 2, Lond, 1905, pp. 385-451. 
-« C’vfe. 1 . 3dii-xiv; VII. ix; VIII. ii. 
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burden of maintaining local academics fell on the municipalities, 
cssd i v.'hat an emperor did was by special benefits to stimulate local cdu- 
bie-ional policy'. It seems, therefore, natural that Marcus Aurelius in 
176 should have devoted money towards the establishment of pro- 
feK^sorial chairs at Atlicns.* Beyond his reign it must suffice to indicate 
dtrody the most significant sj’mptoms.* Alexander Severus in the third 
ttcjcntury introduced a bursarj' spicm for deserving lads.® In the next 
‘F?x:ntur}', repeated edicts exhibit emperors in the light of protectors of 
ff underpaid or irregularly paid teachers against the penurious economies 
? and dilatory' finance of local bodies. Beneficence had established rights 
of control: hence, at the end of the third century*, when Constantius 
Chloms nominated Eumenius as principal of the reorganised school at 
Autun, the town accepted the emperor’s action as a matter of course. 
Julian in 362 e.xplicitly claimed the prerogative of appointing professors 
to chairs, and, although he entrusted the sifting of candidates to the 
municipalities, he subjected them to the first definite restriction imposed 
by an emperor on local liberty of selection, when he forbade the teach- 
ing of literature by any Christian. Gratian’s edict - which is of interest 
as showing the hand of his adviser and old tutor, the poet Ausonius- 
fixed the emoluments for different grades of teachers; thus, a rhetor was 
to be paid twice as mucli as a grammarian. Virtually in this way, 
although tlic Government did not make direct grants, yet money for 
educational salaries was earmarked in the municipal budgets. So the 
chronicle of the imperial organisation of public instruction proceeds; 
and, if it did little to affect the methods in vogue, still the patronage 
was of value in keeping learning alive. The last great ev'ent in this 
coime.\ion was the establishment by Theodosius II at Constantinople 
of a university staff consisting of thirty-one professors. Little over a 
century later came tlie dissolution by Justinian. 

^ Dio Cass. LXXI. xxxi. 3 (cd. Bekker); Lucian, Fit// iii. 

' For a fuller account .see G. Boissicr: ‘ L’instruction publique dans I’empire 
remain’ in Rev. d. deux Mondes 1884. 

® S.HA., Alex. Sev. xliv. 
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Chapter I 

THE ELDER SENECA: ORATORS AND 
RHETORICIANS 


Rhetoric in operation - The elder Seneca's life - Character and 
tastes - His sundving Controuersiae and Suasoriae - His mar- 
vellous memory — Value of the prefaces — Their portrayal of 
rhetoricians - Critical views - Unpractical nature of declamations 
- Recollections - The academic and the forensic - Seneca’s 
method — Cases criminal, civil, social - Immoral, romantic, in- 
credible elements - Sources - Literary ability - Effect of the 
exercises — Ingenuity — Interest of digressions — Silly arguments — 
Qualities of declamations in relation to Silver literature. 

Speakers of two generations — The emperors Tiberius, Caligula 
and Claudius - Some rhetoricians and orators of the time - In- 
formers. 

A STUDY of the elder Seneca is invaluable, not merely for the 
light which he sheds upon the methods pursued by professional 
^-Speakers, but also for his knowledge (illustrated by a wealth of 
anecdote and reminiscence) concerning the indiwdual literarj’^ qualities 
or even mannerisms of orators and rhetors both Augustan and Tiberian. 
Acquaintance with the s3'stem represented in his collection of Coii- 
trouersiae and Suasoriae is indispensable for an appreciation of the 
position and prospects of oratory reflected in Quintilian’s treatise and 
Tacitus’s dialogue. But Seneca’s work is much more than an illuminating 
introduction to works about oratory: it constitutes the great exemplar 
of the Roman rhetorical education in operation, which must be grasped 
in order to estimate the stylistic merits or demerits of verse and prose 
in the Silver Age. Seneca is a gateway through which the history of Latin 
expression must pass towards Lucan as well as towards Tacitus, and to 
examine the academic exercises recorded by him is to go far on the path 
to understand the style of two centuries ; for, like much subsequent prose 
and verse, they contain elements pointed to the degree of monotony, 
ingenious to the degree of unreality, and sometimes half-poetic in rirtue 
of a spice of far-fetched romanticism. 

L. Annaeus Seneca^ was bom at Corduba. An ancient Spanish town 

^ The MSS. give L., w’hich may account for the confusion of his works with 
those of his more famous son. The argument for M. is not convincing. 
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>«hich received Italian settlers sn 152 bC and uas granted later (perhaps 
by Pompey) the status of a Roman colony, Corduba had literary tradi- 
tions in Cicero’s time, and by ManiaTs day was able to boast of hating 
produced three noted members of a single family, namely, the two 
Senecas and Lucan ' This protinaal family had attained equestrian 
rank, as wc learn from words assigned to the younger Seneca * The elder 
Seneca was preientcd by the ci\il war from hearing Cicero* declaim 
with his great pupils in tlicir pratuxlat' t e , during the consulate of 
ibrtius and Pansa in 43 b c , and, since the young Spaniard could not 
well hate attended declamatory performances under the age of twelve. 
It IS not ltke!> that he was bom later than 55 b c He was a boy (p»fr, 
Con/r I proij 3) when he first reached Rome, probably m 42 e C , 
after the battle of Phthppi He may hate come with his Spanish fnend. 
loraus Uiw in any case, they were class-mates in the rhetorical 
^ool of who wa po.hjp, rocomtoded to them by hi, 

bpntiish or,|ih more tluii by ounundihg mem. Dot Senecti did not 
re.u,ct hittuell to one le.ehee He had ArelUu, Fu«n, for ijiie of htl 
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had the spiaile brough^Wom ‘fZ J T pri^consul of Acha«, 

he heard Ovid deebimm* between 29 and 24 b c , when 

<7 B c . when he beard Uwl and sull later m 

adoption in the oreaenee «f .””'”"***'"8 reference to the subject of 
jW Wfore AsiL. PolLo 

I’onio’s youthful oratory and ^ ^^nt^ons having beard 

Theda.eofh.,death«mfc; 

ounction of the ScaunaSw^ His allusion to the 
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we know from a fragment of the younger Seneca, his father composed. 
The outspoken criticism on the policy of burning books (Contr. X. 
praef. 7) suggests that publication did not precede Tiberius’s death in 
37. On the other hand, when the younger Seneca was banished in 
A.D. 41, his mother was a tvidow;^ so that the father can be presumed to 
have died at an age w'ell over ninety, between a.d. 37 and 41. 

A man of old-fashioned austerity,” the elder Seneca recalls Cato the 
Censor, whom he admired. It is provincial virtue more than a love of 
rhetorical commonplace that speaks when he censixres the moral deca- 
dence of the times; and one cannot but admire the straightforward sin- 
cerity in his manner of addressing his sons for whom he put together the 
Controuersiae. Even if public service interested him for part of his life, 
he can confidently be described as a scholar by preference. Not modern 
enough in his tastes to sympathise with the higher education of women, 
he discouraged Helvia from devoting herself to those philosophical studies 
in which their second son was destined to see a remedy for most of the 
ills of existence. Yet the attraction of the past did not render him hostile 
to the imperial system, which, under Augustus, he found compatible 
with reasonable liberty:® and, w’hile repressive book-burning stirred 
his anger, he declined to waste pity on speakers who would give utter- 
ance to treasonable words at the risk of their lives.^ His patriotism 
burned strongly enough to give him pleasure in pitting the epoch of his 
model Cicero against the oratorical claims of ‘arrogant Greece. ® In 
general, he distrusted the smart levity of Greek rhetoricians,® and ^s 
occasional compliments to them were oftener than not accompanied 

with a qualification.’ tt-tttx 

Of his ten books of Controuersiae, five (HI, lY, V, VI and VIII) are 
represented only by the headings and excerpts of a fourth-centuty 
epitomator,® with the fortunate addition, how'ever , of the prefaces to books 
III and rV. The other five books (I, II, ^HI, IX> X) survived in spUe 
of being summarised and give a reasonably full presentation of the 
arguments used in different declamations, though gaps are especially 
noticeable in the transcription of the debating points made in Greek. 


Sen. Consol, ad Helv. ii. 4. . . , 

= Sen. Consol, ad Helv. xvii. 3 : ‘patris mei antiquus ngor. 

® Contr. II. iv : cf. IV. Draef. 5 : ‘ illi clementissimo uiro (referring to AugmtusJ. 

^ Contrast X.>^e/. with II. iv. 13 : ‘ horum non possum miseren qui tanti 

putant caput potius quam dictum perdere.’ 

® I. prarf. 6: ‘insolent! Graeciae.’ . , , , 

«I. V. 12: ‘Glyconis ualde leuis e Graecis ty.I. et Graem uel ut Graera ) 
sententia est.’ There are commendations of Greeks in I. iv. 11-12, but then 

Albucius is said to surpass them. _r 

’ E.g. X. iv. 18 and 23. For Seneca’s Roman preferences^, praise of a Greek 
speaker of Roman tsTie, Agroitas from Marseilles {Contr. H. vi. 12); glanc^ at 
Greek unsavoury r^'sm (I. ii. 22-^3); record of Arelli^ Fusci^ s vie^^out 
Roman borrowers who improved on Greek onginals (K- 1. 13)1 and Cestius^s 
vievs on Cicero’s surpassing ‘ arrogant Greece, Sitas. vii. lo, repeating Seneca s 
phrase in Contr. I. praef. 6 . 

* Galdi, L’Epitome n. lett. lot. p. 148. 
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The pref»ce« to thne five booki hare alM (united, except that the 
preface to IX i$ incomplete The survival of excerpts for the fuller books 
enables us to turvey the method foltoued m epitomising The toul 
number of subjects debated ts seventy four, of which, thirty nine are 
represented by excerpts only The number of controurmae in a boot 
vanes from six to nine There are set cn luaimat (perhaps part of a larger 
collection) of which the first has lost its beginning These ctemses 
have been defined and illustrated m the chspter on Roman education 
It remains to examine Seneca s subjects method and judgements. 

This elaborate collection of arguments on rhetorical themes was the 
compilation of his old age and evidence has been Cited to show that 
some parts were wniien after a d 37 It does not follow, howeier, that 
the whole wu put together tt the beginning of CaLgulas reign by s 
man over ninety ‘ it n more likely that the suihor had begun his task 
years before when his sons would be practically interested in rbctonctl 
«ercises and that he spread its composition oier the later period of 
I iberms s reign widiout publishing until the emperor ivas dead, fhe 
iaatofwe were composed after the Contreunnae * 
n ‘ which u addressed to 

< at large * It was to recall 
declaimen of the older school, and to repre* 
sons could not have heard Impressing on these 

since ontore cm lusunous laziness, the fset that 
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The seven prefaces possess great interest. One may weary of the 
se\'enty-four themes and the often scrappy arguments, even although 
thej' are genially diversified by criticism, digression and reminiscences; 
but the prefaces are eminently readable in respect of subject-matter and 
style. They are valuable for characterisation of speakers, for critical 
judgements, and for their record of facts othenvise unknown to literarj' 
history; they are attractive for their entertaining stories. Besides, they 
give the best opportunity of weighing Seneca’s own literary qualities in 
contradistinction to the te\'t of his themata, where he is for the most part 
professedly reporting the words of others. His Latinity, in its pleasant 
freedom from artifice, is worthy of an author who consistentiy revered 
Cicero and was aware that an inferior type of eloquence had emerged. 
This alone would constitute him an important link bettveen the Golden 
and the Silver Age. Indeed, the first preface shows his realisation of that 
change from oratory to declamation for which the principate was largely 
accountable. Commenting on the alteration of the Ciceronian causae into 
the later controuersiae, he proceeds to draw the distinction between the 
public speaking of an orator {iiera actio) and the private exercise 
(domestica exercitatio) of a declaimer. The new declamation, he notes, 
was a product of his own period. 

Each preface, as a rule, treats one rhetor prominently, and in the 
succeeding book that rhetor’s arguments are reported with considerable 
fullness. Thus, the opening preface sketches a delightfully graphic 
picture of Seneca’s friend, Porcius Latro, his bodily strength and strong 
voice, his ineradicable Spanish ways, his passion for work in defiance of 
the laws of digestion, his memory for written notes, his mastery over 
historical detail, and his method of practising the artifices of his craft. 
Such realistic portrayal cannot but rivet our attention upon his advo- 
cacy in the controuersiae which follow; and Seneca explains that the first 
controversy in his collection was so placed because he remembered it to 
be the earliest of Latro’s declamations in the academy of Marullus. 
Similarly, the next preface describes Fabianus, the teacher of the 
younger Seneca, and in Book II a special effort is made to recall his 
arguments. The preface to HI deals particularly with Cassius Severus; 
that to IV deals with a pair, Asinius Pollio and Q. Haterius; that to VII 
is mainly on Albucius; that to IX considers why Vorienus Montanus 
did not practise declamation; and the last preface, when Seneca is 
tiring of his subject, gives rapid impressions of various speakers - 
Mamercus Scaurus (a great orator spoiled by laziness); Labienus, nick- 
named ‘Rabienus,’ a Pompeian in spirit who had his books publicly 
burned; Musa, objectionable for unnatural rhetoric; a group consisting 
of Moschus, Pacatus, Sparsus, Bassus, Capito; and finally the Spanish 
declaimers Gavdus Silo and Turrinus Clodius. 

Seneca’s admirable criticisms are well seen in the second preface, in 
which he contrasts Fabianus with his oum master Arellius Fuscus. Herehe 
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Ue grow feimilur with Seneca'a Mrmim ♦ It la not the lean of their 
menu that acme of the remimacencn ate humoniut and aaUnC. I»® 
lakes care to cJiroiude Sevenu'e amuaing attitude to the conceited 
Cestitu, whose modem declamations atudenia got up by heart, though 
m Cicero they studied only apreches to which Ceatiu* had eomp»o“ 
rephea ‘One day’ (uys Seaerus) T remember entenng,hu lecture-rw* 
when he was to deliver a ipeech t^inst Milo (i,« a Kyaiader to Cicero • 
Pro Milone) Sclf-aatuficd as usual, Ceatiua was aaying, ‘'If 1 were ■ 
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ture I tvas Cestius. ready to answer Ciccm, had no answer for me!’ 
Other interesting points occur ta the preface to IV, They include a 


•VII fw/ 7 ‘♦chems diau* 3 

*Ff Cmt n 1.34. in pr»f i6 IV prarf loand li. VIl 
S \ n IV lO IX V IS, X. Pnuf 8 

* Contr III praef here the'mmuiu’ it tn SaTctua’satoiy 
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glance at the select audiences of Asinius Pollio, who was the first to 
give recitationes before invited guests;^ Seneca’s recollection of PoUio’s 
instructing his grandson how to look on both sides of a declamation; 
and references to the extempore declamations by Q- Haterius, ‘the one 
among all Romans known to me,’ he says, ‘who transferred Greek 
facility to Latin.’ His speed of utterance made Augustus remark, 
‘Our friend Haterius needs a brake put on’ (stifflantinandus est). The 
sketch of Albucius in the preface to ATI is diverting. He was fearless in 
his employment of words expressing res sordidissimas: ‘sour wine and 
‘ flea-bane,’ . . . ‘ latrines ’ " and ‘ sponges ’ came all alike to him in speaking. 
A chameleon orator, for ever adopting fresh styles, he sometimes proved 
unlucky in his figures, as when he asked rhetorically ‘^^Tiy is a cup 
smashed if it falls, and why is a sponge not?’, on which Cestius com- 
mented, ‘To-morrow he’ll give a declamation on why thrushes fly ^d 
gourds don’t!* It was Albucius who, in the debate about a parricide 
set adrift in a boat, invented the far-fetched joke of calling the boat 
‘the wooden sack’ [aillettm Ugnetnn) alluding to the sack used in the 
punishment of parricides. 

The incomplete preface to IX resumes the criticism of declamation 
as unpractical. Seneca recognises the defects afterwards emphasised by 
Petronius and Tacitus,® when he points out that the dominant aim in 
declamation is to please, not to carry comiction (non ut uincat sed^ ut 
pJaceat), This is why it hunts for alluring ornaments (lenodnia conqtdtit) 
and avoids solid reasoning. Declamations composed on the assumption 
that one has only fools for opponents [aduersanos qtiatmtis fatuos 
fingtm{) must provide a poor training for a court of law. The conditions 
of practice are too easy in an academic exercise : gladiators, it should be 
remembered, train with heavier weapons than those with which they 
fight in the arena. 

The final preface is notable for the author’s frank confession mat he 
has exhausted his recollections and they him {fatebor itobis: iam^ res 
iaedio est). Indignant at the gor'emmcntal revenge taken on the writings 
of Scaurus and of Labienus, he yet thanks heaven that these punishmente 
of genius did not begin until genius itself was deteriorating. Musas 
extravagance of language is illustrated and condemned. 

I remember his saying ‘Birds that fly, fish that sMm, be^ts Aat 
run, find graves in our insides. Ask now why we men die sud enly 
we live by deaths !’ 

Freeman though he was, IMusa, in Seneca’s riew, richly desen ed flogging 
like the veriest slave for such artificiality. ‘Much, I consider, must be 
allowed to talent,’ headds; ‘onemust allow faults, but not monstrosities.' 

^ See FunaioU in P.tV. s.v. Redtetio. The Mture of PoUio’s innovation is 
<Jisciissed by A. Didzell in Hcrrruttheiux Isxsvi (Sow 1955/ PP* 

'/Accepting Bomccquc’s latrines for lantcmas. 

^ SaSyr. 1 - 5 ; Djah de Or. xxxv- 
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The tradmonal title Oratorum tt Rketorvm Pnaiima 

Co/er« indicates the method On t case propounJed, the sentimenii 
(unlenUae) and contentions of a number of spealert for or a;;ainst are 
given, often mere jottings, then a akcletoflie mapping out (diiaaenei) ot 
quatsttoHfS involved and, rinally, a aelection of more or leas plairtiblc 
conceptions {colorn) designed to put a apeasl complexion on certain 
acts under reniew Intention and ingenuity find their I>eat opening 
in the third group, but the ingenuity often overleaps itself into 
absurdity A few extracts from U i may serve by way of niasiration. 
A rich man who has already disinherited no fewer than three sons, 
tsVs forapoorman‘ionly soninordertoidopi him the poor man aayi 
yes , but the son says ro, and is thereupon disowned by his father 
Arguments from eleven tpeahers m favour of the son arc ated, among 
them those of Porcius Latro and Arellius Fusctis. whose irgumenu on 
theoihersideireiftentardspien Latro opens for the youth ‘Andthis 
amy l*« - diwwned and adopted at the same moment 1 The home that 
rtelttred my father up w ©Id age cannot admit mel . {To the ruh 
««) You suppose gold and aJver to be nches. but they art the play- 
ings of fortune IgneyouwaftUDg even if I come to jou.I ihiU ule 
tare-and not - - -- ' - - 


tlm my fither mmU bJlt 
cMJmn, or ih, rich m,n »int I ilm.m .. 


tel term,, thms "“.t;"™"™!'; I>»P!>.1«»*.“ 


voutii. mm -TL \lbm» Rufus male* the 

children ludwflt r. ’^*' 7 J«her that does not like keeping ha 
iS iue ? ‘I" ' 1 •"-*>«! »«* dainhented 

hlnTed ff > oW. I ‘hall get dism- 

that IS mv offence * ^ disinherited. I love my father and 

VouSr Wthenehno.) 

(TohisfatheT\l^vn ’ '^"ds of youths vnihout a father! 


go on war-semce, orovuieyi ihmi ..v ^ » •tout go lu 

andmuchofhiaofa^tuT™,^!.^ ^ "i" ^ ^ yo“” > 

aUm t n» on the perils of wealth. Then Fabianus 


also declaims against the co^.« Fabianus 

noted gift of desccipuoR to !!!^^ ® ‘"fluence of nches, and uses bis 
landscape scenery, which a domestic decoration with natural 

turn argues for the fatblr 

WwhataaevilpoW„n2!!Jr'*>™ “ “^“’8 ^ 

not dread being <Wt 2 
Fabricu. adopLn amal^ii^’^ ^ ””” 


Sap, os From thj foun&^‘5^"f and the 
patnoan nobihrv ha« j days our famous 

foriime (i«r,>p,J/or(unS5|y^?«^^^ the wounds of 


under the marshalling of arguments 

relucUnt son with the » t f ™“P**U9 Silo begins, on behalf of the 
■ -I, , te obeyed m sU 
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things? And even if in all things, does this include an act that would 
make him no longer one’s father? Can a son be handed over for adoption 
against his will? If he cannot, can he be disowned for exercising his 
own rvill?’ and so through logical alternatives on to his proof that the 
proposed adoption was, firstly, disgraceful; secondly, useless; thirdly, 
dangerous. When the colores are reported, Seneca comments on their 
risk}' allurements and adduces warning examples of silliness. He does 
not mince words when he disapproves. This is a color from Latro in 
defence of the young man, w'ho is supposed to say : I was always 
friendly with the three disotvned sons: I am their friend still, ^^Tien 
they were disinherited, I advised them to keep quiet and by yielding 
soften their father. I told them, “As soon as you think it the right time, 
my father will entreat yours.” Well, now they assure me that the most 
favourable moment is here. They are right: my father cannot find any 
more favourable moment for the reconciliation : the rich man is seeking 
sons.* And here is Latro’s color when he spoke on the other side . This, 
says the father to his son, ‘is my aim: I want to hand you over for 
adoption, so that the disowned sons may be by your means more 
reaily reconciled to their father.’ 

^Vhile the exact point at issue varies greatly in the Controuerstae, the 
general question under debate falls into one of three types - cnmin , 
civil, social. The fourth book may illustrate this division, as well as 
the unlikelihood of the themes. Of its eight cases, three are criminal, 
three civil, and tu'O involve questions of public status. The 
cases are: (IV. i). A man is dragged from the grave of his three children 
by a wild young roisterer who plays upon him the prank or forci y 
shaving him, dressing him in festal attire and compelling him to t e 
part in a banquet; (iv) During war-time a man who has lost his weapons 
in battle seizes weapons from a hero’s tomb, fights bravely and restores 
them: he is charged with sacrilegious violation of the monument; 
(vi) A man’s wife dies in giving birth to a boy: the father marries soon 
after, and the boy borne by the second wife has a remarkable resemblance 
to his half-brother. Both are brought up in the country and become 
almost indistinguishable. After many years, on them reappea^ce m 
town, the father, who knows which is the elder, w'lll not te s w e 
which is her child: he is charged with cruelty. The avil cases are: 
(iii) The ravisher of a girl secures from her exfied father a coiMand 
that she shall elect to marry him, but her brother at home insists on 
her claiming the culprit’s death: the brother is disinhented for opposmg 
his father’s will; (v) A stepson, who is a doctor, declines to attend Ins 
stepmother, and his father disinherits him; (viii) A prosen e m^ter m 
time of civil war is sheltered by a faithful freedman to whom e 
mises remission of all future claims on his service; when he is restored 
to his belongings, he makes demands on the freedman, which the latter 
resists. The two cases of status are: (ii) Metellus, in rescuing the 
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Palladium from theburmngienipIeofV«ta,h3sIost his eye*sight as a 
blind man, he is refused the nght to eiercise the pnesthood, (nO A 
man taken m adultery by a tyrant wrests hit tword from him, kills him, 
and claims a pubLc prize as a tyranmade 
In the whole collection the cruninat charges predominate* of the 74 r 
there arc 30 criminal, a6 anl, whJe 1$ affect tutus But many 
issues are involved. There are abouta tcore of cases concerning immoral 
relaUoos such as adultery, teducoon, outrage and prostitution: »]m«t 
ss many turn on the disinheriting of children, teven on poisoning, teven 
on tyrants, a theme more at home in Greece Pirates add a mild fiavour 
of danger to some, but again and again the imagined circumsunccs are 
hopelessly unnaniral and bizarre, and encourage extravagance of treat- 
ment and style Certain ionlroaeruae sound like sketchy novels vrith 
impossible plot^ and must have been so handled in the nanalto of a 
dever rhetor, who aimed at the diversion of a leisured and blui audi- 
en« One instance' combinea the following episodes a tyrant is slain. 
» StM W m 

ta. l>y r.r,m , Ik,, dmand ■ mxm. 

hands h* ihcy cut o/f thejf prisoner's 

Wlhe’nn, , theoptu, j, c.entually Lberated 

outbunis ^ m »uch t jumble - rhelond 

“■'i S'..”'" "? <!«.», . pie, of .mamiy, or th, eolor demeed 

,|o£.Set;, 7 eit:Lto&“^ 

ot uo modificmou „„ 

Thue, ectoal GtWb *"“«’■ E»>ereUo!>j ot Rome 

Alemmdet'.eou^’^S, ■«?'e.d for foe rrmrr™ on 
deliberation wSher Agam«aoon a 

bre.or.eJten.el.J'offol' f.r" ^** Wturre, foe 

foe Afoerrioas debberuted eW^ “ invention tfat 

Xetves’e fottat -o retiltn 

vies,gemimeoneI,ointheAtnJ^rfr”’’t 

1 I. *_ “^«iuccoae often, hnupw^r a ritmient 


vtcted ot unmonbt, rr^™ ''befoet foe prieetese eon- 

be eubjeoed ‘ “■* 

pneeteomebutrSrve Feom^S.?"' fT 

ftonng eaumuhuou „f metena ?■'" **? * 

to thrash out on Greek lines o- dedaimers either 


® fuse with Roman elements The 
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treatise Ad Herenmum and Cicero’s De Inuentione supply a long list of 
themes drawn from Roman as well as from Greek history; but details 
were liberally altered in declamations to secure rhetorical effect; for a 
good point counted more than historical accuracy. j\I}’thology was also 
a source : and fertile imagination yet another. 

Seneca’s ability as a writer is shown both in his suggestive comments 
and in a Boswellian aptitude for reproducing the words and style of others. 
In criticism nothing could be sounder than his grasp of that psycho- 
logical endowment which made Ovid successful in a sttasoria, of the 
wilfulness which made that poet love the bizarre lines which others 
censured, and the quahtj' in his lost oratory which made it poetic prose 
{soluium carmen, Contr. II. ii. 8). Most illuminating are ihe remarks on 
Montanus’s passion for repetitions: he w'as ‘the Ovid of orators 
because he could not let well alone {nescit quod bene cessit relinquere, 
Contr. IX. V. 17). It argues a genuine feeling for style that Seneca, 
besides characterising good and bad speakers, can also represent their 
actual manner, such as Latro’s exclamatory qualities in Book I or his 
outburst on PopUlius’s barbarity in killing Cicero in Book VII. Similarly 
in the case of the Roman official who had a man beheaded at a banquet 
to satisfy the curiosity of zfille dejoie, Seneca reproduces Murrediuss 

tetracolon which ended in nonsense ‘to complete the rtijihra ~ 

was subservient to the bed-chamber, a praetor to a harlot, prison to a 
banquet, day to night’ {Seruiehat forum cttbiatlo, praetor meretna, career 
conuiuio, dies nocti, IX. ii. 27). The heartlessness of the same scene is 
vividly brought home by Seneca’s illustration of Vibius G^us s r^^, 
‘A toast was drunk to the headsman for his deft stroke {Ucton qtita ene 
percusserat propinatum est, IX. ii. 23). 

The pernicious effect of some of the subjects upon the mor ty o 
pupils may easily be overstated. It is doubtful whether here was inore 
of the violent and the illicit in them than is illustrated on a modem 
cinema film, which does not provide an equal stimulus towar ^ 

and expression. Much, indeed, in ancient declamations was mo y 
sound and bracing, even if rather commonplace: there ^ a healthy 
spirit in the denunciations of luxury and of tyraimy, wmch might pass 
safely in an academic exercise, but might spell ruin in a histon wor 
under the Empire. It is, besides, doubtful whether students altogeffier 
failed to realise the unreaUt}' of their controversial world ; even the 
fetched elements may be said to have been attempts to satisfy e 
perennial human desire for romance. With so m^y sto - su jects 
common to the successive periods represented by Seneca, Qmn an 
and the pseudo-Quintilian, by Calpumius Flaccus,^ and later in Greek 
by Libanius, it was inevitable that sensible arguments should run diys 


^ For parallels betw'een subjects in 
pumius Flaccus, see T. S. Simonds, 
more 1896, pp. yi-8i. 


Seneca, the pseudo-Quintilian and Cal- 
Thetnes Treated by Elder Seneca, Balti- 
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and reljef from the hackneyed should be sought either m artificial eni* 
broidery or in capricious mvcntjoa. The: incentive to invent operated 
often without the check of common sense so that one is reminded of 
nothing 60 much as of the pedantically ingenious questions which were 
densed by the fantastic imagination of the Troubadours to be pleaded 
and decided in a Court of Love 

Ingenuity is so charactensbc of the Silver Age that it deserves to be 
noted in the making It is most observable in the cuniutigly contrived 
rebuttal of a charge At first si^t one might condemn as beyond all 
excuse the scandalous practical joke already mentioned which tvas 
played upon a man at his children’s grave Subjected forably to a 
fashionable toilette, the mourner had been presented by an unruly 
young reveller to his boon companions and coerced into attending then 
banquet in a neighbouring garden What fair complexion shall an enter- 
prising defence put upon such conduct? One answer to the prosecution 
follows these lines Was « not reasonable to be touched by the old man’s 
mourning and lonehness I Was it not heart breaking to notice that be had 
no lonsman to console him? Now when it is too late, the offenders, of 
wune can ue ^t his fnends must have deserted him, because they 
taewhewasmad In fact, allwasmeantinkinduess’ is theexplanation 

offered hjp this misunderstood young gentleman 1 ‘It was a festive ocei- 
»«ne of my good fnends, when one of 
P®®*” cemetery kill himself 

sorrow “P *“* spontaneously to abandon 

^ compulsion . ’ ’ To 
‘t atutude. the defendant assures the 
‘® 8.>c you more consolation of the 
s^c * 0 rt- 0 nJy, youd jun accuse me again I’ The danger of such 
overdoTC nu7’' r "7 » ‘hat it constantly tends to be 

b^s censurra * “ becomes grotesque, as Seneca shows 

torical qualitiM'to'ih'*'^^ "crcises, or Suatonae, exhibit similar rbe 
proof of thcattraction^ick,?'' and furnish conUnued 

possessed for Seneca. At *^'^*"«<^o‘M,lucIulyforhisreaden. 
flcBiuHr tni fahfllm ». j I hc Conscientiously puUs himself up 

owe,mcrMUngcocuncD»T^^,^ *’T argument we 

Pedo’s lines desenhmo p. , .f ’ ^ * avoidance of bombast Q nh 

de,cnpt:;7of^7t4n^„"^^^ *5). Arell.us F«»cus's 

words^Hi, 4 ) Gallio * ^*PP“^*^ 

passioned ontorv at wk kv^***”*'^ >wnchjant atutude towards im- 

Hostility to Ciccro a reputaimn (^u , 4 ) , an extract from Livy 
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on the death of Cicero (vi. 17); Cornelius Severus’s hexameters on the 
same subject (vi. 26) ; and Cestius’s praise of Cicero’s sertdces in exalting 
the Latin language over Greek (vii. 10). 

Seneca had not spared foolish arguments in the Controuersiae. Mur- 
redius, quoted in the seventh book for a foolish point regarding Popil- 
lius, the ungrateful murderer of Cicero, and for another ineptitude on a 
poisoning charge is declared in the ninth book to be ‘as silly as ever.’^ 
In the murder mystery, where a woman is found wounded, her 
husband killed, and a breach made in the wall between the house and 
the neighbouring one, Seneca justifiably stigmatised as fatuous the bit of 
description ‘My father had holes made in him as if he were the wall’ 
{pater metis tamquam paries perfosstts est).- So it is with absurdities in the 
Suasoriae. The deliberations of the 300 Spartans in the pass whether 
to retreat or face the Persian are marked both b}’ excellences and by 
inanities. ‘Whither will you, hoplites, flee, who are yourselves the walls 
of Sparta?’ — that, in four neat words,® is cited by Seneca as the best hit 
made by any Greek speaker in this sttasoria. On the other hand, his 
strictures upon overstrained point are severe; for he says the prize- 
wiimer for puerility (inter has pueriles sententias uidetur palmam meruisse) 
was the speaker who played wdth the conceit that the inscription to the 
fallen Spartans was written in blood squeezed from their wounds - 
‘ mk,’ he exclaimed, ‘ worthy of a Spartan ! ’ (where the Latin air amentum 
gives a more violent contrast to the red blood). The last suasoria con- 
cludes with two remarks from ‘ that most likeable fool ’ Gargonius, ‘ than 
which not even he had ever said anything sillier.’ Turgid rhetoric 
receh’’es corresponding castigation. The author, in making fun of his 
namesake Seneca ‘Grandio’ (ii. 17), so called because he liked every- 
thing big from sandals to a sweetheart, recalls his handling of the 300 
Spartans at bay. Lifting his arms and rising on his toes (that was his 
way of making himself bigger!) he declaimed in swelling accents a 
Spartan’s imaginary soliloquy: ‘So all Greece has abandoned us. So 
much the better, I am glad, I am glad.’ We wondered, remarks Seneca 
drily, what there was to be glad about. ‘IVhy? Because I shall now have 
the Persian to myself. That monarch, Xerxes, who has stolen seas with 
his armada, who has confined the earth but extended the deep, whose 
orders impose a new aspect upon universal nature, that monarch may 
doubtless encamp over against the heavens; but I shall have the gods 
for comrades!’ If the elder Seneca’s good sense had been more widely 
shared, such bombast would have been frowned out of existence. 

From these exercises, then, one may take an inventory, as it were, 
for the literary stock-in-trade of Silver Latin. There are exclamatory 
and high-flown outbursts typified in the apostrophe to the monster of 
cruelty who maimed foundlings to make money out of their begging;* 

* Contr. yil. ii. 14 , iii. 8; IX. iv. 22. ^ ' VII. v. lo. 

ii. 14: Contr, X. iv, 2. 

C 
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cortimonpUcw on theme* like the mutability of fortune,* or the effect 
of calamity on the mind imtnltae embodying jnoent wisdom »a 
proterbial form such as The cure mar be worse than the disease 
(qiiaedam rmedia grautora tfta fmailu nnt) There arc many path* to 
death Innocence IS a protection in danger S ature has pren none th® 
breath of life for ever * the purple patches in elaborate descnption* of 
ocean or tempest or natural aceoery » the bnef and pointed eptgrun 
designed to surprise by ingenuity or paradox Ueeping is • modest 
curse directed against human calamity (fielut kumanarum rttemlatvm 
umatnda exieeratw eti) * and the frequently allied anuibcsis, 'the 
peatest runawava among the brave the j,rratest laggarxb among run* 
aways {mtn Jortn fugaeunm iB/rr/ufjrej tiwAjrtJnj’) * The indictment 
which lies against rhetoric for eiiravagancc in llie tr sf of these and 
other artifices, and for its frequent scIf*dn-orce from real life, must no* 
blind us to the good services which it rendered Though but a Simula 
crum of the old free oratory it waschenthed by the Romans with almost 
pathetic assiduity, and from tb«r devotion to it as an end in itself they 
gamed at least sharpened wits and faabty of expression. The thctoncal 
tmning mtin^ned in the Empire a high standard of ability in the use 

ofUngirtge This was not Its sole adviDUge Declairnera were not, « • 

rule pobticiins but the decUoauons afforded a lafe outlet for ■certain 
amount of socid enucrim and even a certain amount of rtpubbeas 
feekng ^e of the themes we have seen, gave the mind the «u» 
faction of entering upon mildly rwaanuc adventure*. The very fact that 
»n a case w a not the sctiul law of Rome aided the 
* "7 of equity Funher, there was ethical value m 

^e mo^ and humane refltcoon, of an expenenced declaimcr, wHle 

enrrceM o f ***' humble, which impLcd a broadening 

Ihoogh, o p™ 

^ •peolera of two gonerauons in Rome, 

Safo *0 Spool* »nd 0,11.0 - 

1 I) 

*Conlr Vl VII 2 VII i o i ,« o 

On Augustan rheioncuuis TVmW r >t „ * u- ^ 

rwun* tt. Duff £j;^ ^ ^ 

’ Conir X prae/ 13 
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Porcius Latro, Arellius Fuscus, Albucius Silus and Junius Gallic -the 
first three had been recognised as eminent before the Christian era 
began. Ond studied under Latro and Fuscus, and doubtless a subtle 
portion of their rhetorical influence descended through the poet to his 
imitators in the first century. Fuscus also had for a pupil Papirius 
Fabianus, a plulosopher still more than a speaker, tvho taught the 
younger Seneca. Gallio, whose arguments are often exemplified in the 
Controuersiae, was noted for a jingle (tinnitus) of style in speaking. One 
of his writings was an answer composed to Labienus’s invective against 
Bathyllus, the favourite of Maecenas; and other publications of his 
were declamations and a treatise on rhetoric. He was exiled in a.d. 32. 
Though Cestius Pius from Smyrna was pre-Tiberian, his pupils, Sur- 
dinus, Aietius Pastor, Quintilius Varus (son of the general crushed by 
the Germans in a.d. 9), formed a group towards the beginning of 
Tiberius’s reign; and Argentarius, his assiduous ape (Cestii simius), be- 
longed clearly to the same time. Cestius had a swarm of followers who. 
We have seen, learned by heart his speeches in preference to Cicero’s. 

In passing to speakers definitely under Tiberius, Caligula and 
Claudius, it is worth while to remember that the emperors themselves 
were by education products of the rhetorical system. Tiberius,^ as a 
student of rhetoric under Theodorus of Gadara, imbibed new principles 
- very different from those which his predecessor Augustus had learned 
from ApoUodorus of Pergamum. The ApoUodoreans, emphasising nar- 
Tatio, stood for regularity in the division and structure of a speech, 
whereas the Theodoreans, eager for greater freedom, were content if the 
orgumentatio alone was adequately handled. Tiberius’s years of retire- 
ment at Rhodes, before he was emperor, had perfected his acquaintance 
with Greek rhetoric; and his skill in the diplomatic and even cryptic 
Use of language is apparent in the reports of his senatorial speeches given 
by Tacitus." In Latin, his tendency was to prefer archaic to foreign 
■words and to base his oratory on the manner of Messalla Coninus. 
Among his literary compositions were memoirs, while his verses showed 
the influence of Euphorion and other Greek poets. His successor, C. 
Caesar Caligula, from whose insane jealousy sprang his desire to anni- 
hilate the works of Homer, and his scathing attacks upon "Surgil as well 
as Livy, did not publish works, though he was well trained in rhetoric, 
capable as a speaker especially when stimulated by anger, and critically 
contemptuous of the younger Seneca’s style as ‘sand minus mortar.’® 
His imcle Claudius, the next emperor, was a voluminous ■writer in 
Greek and Latin. An early taste which he evinced for history had been 
fostered by Livy” and his learning in other fields was extensive. Now a 
play, now a book on gambling, now an apology for Cicero against the 

J Suet, Tib. Ixvii, Iss (‘artes liberales utriusque generis studlosissime coluit'); 
iWrf. Isxi; Dom. sx; Sen. Suas, iii. 7. 

■ Ann. IV. xxxi; XIII. iii. “ Suet. Cal. xxxiv and liii. 
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iirictureaofAiinjui Callus, came f/omlsu pen. He even proposed three 
additional Jettere, the inverted ditjamnu (d) for consonantal », anti* 
sifma Q) forp», and the left half of fl (H for the> sound between f 
and u ’ Part of the speech delivered by Qaudius before the aeoate lO 
A.D 4S, supporting the admission of Gallic nobles to Roman ofliccs, was 
found recorded on a bronre tablet at L}oiu in 1^24. and forma an inter* 
esiing subject of comparison with the sersjon by laatus (jlnit. M 
xxiv) Claudius's consort, Agnppina, wrote memoir*, which the elder 
Pliny and Taatus consulted.* 

Of rhetonaans at least partly of the time of Tiberius, He the 
Asprenates, the Bruttedu, Tumnus and Capilo. it is enough to dis» 
tingimh the last for bts declamation regarthog Ciccto'a murderer Popil* 
hus, which remained in areuUtion and was crtoneoiisly ascribed to 
Lauo * Many speakers published coUeetjons of their speeches or 
manuals on speaking Junius Otho, praetor in A u as. was the author 
of four books on C<ilbr«.* and RutOius Lupus, toward# the end of 
Senea • lifeume brought out an abndged transbuon of a work on 
figures of spe«di by Gorgias, who taught at Athena in the first centuiy 
B & A fiiB Rams, one of Ceatms’a pupils, wrote also in venc. Sena- 
tonal el^uence under 'nbenus was (in addition 10 Junius Otho) repre- 
sented by Asimus Callus, son of Asimus PoUto. and mhenwr of h« 
austie stj le , Aeternmus, Polho'a grandson . Vtlenus MetsalUciua Cota, 
jounger son of the Augustan Messalk Comnus, and coasvil in tv to, 
•»'>* gifts in verse-making and in pleading (Ond m 
^ delivered m wurt), .Manscrcus 
SS ** snstoerat whew fnendship with Sejanus and 
au^onhip of a tragedy. Atrev,. proved his rum . Q Hatenu*. who died 


_ F>v»cM nis ruui. u iiatenu*. wno 

V rapid deUvery called forth 

Au^tus a remark, already roenooned. that hen--*--* - 
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orators and historians, T. Labienus, Cremutius Cordus and Cassius 
Severus, to circulate again.^ Of these Cremutius belongs to the annals 
of history. Labienus, more noted as an orator than as a historian, was 
disliked for exceeding the due limits of free speech, and his enemies were 
pleased when his books were given to the flames by senatorial decree 
about A.D. 12.^ The blow was one which he refused to survive. Cassius 
Severus, another prominent orator in the ContTouersiae, had offended 
Augustus by libels upon men and women of high station, and died in 
miserable poverty after tu'enty-five years of exile. There are reasons 
for believing that his death happened about a.d. 37, five years later than 
the date assigned by Jerome. Tacitus connects with his condemnation 
the first application of the lex maiestatis to writings.® 

Many orators were occupied rather as political accusers than as 
literary creators, finding it lucrative to place delation at the service of 
any emperor whose aim was to ruin the potentially dangerous scions of 
aristocratic families, the so-called opposition under the Caesars. Some 
were imquestionably able persons, like Domitius Afer of Nemausus 
(Nimes), who pleaded in the law-courts, occupied high positions in 
several reigns, and was known for legal writings De Testtbus, and for 
published speeches mentioned by Quintilian. He had begun his career 
as an accuser by A.D. 26, and lived into Nero’s times (a.d. 59).^ P. 
Suillius, one of the dreaded informers under Claudius, eventually fell 
himself under sentence of banishment. Vibius Crispus, already by 
Claudius’s time active in the nefarious intrigues of the delator, survived 
until about a.d. 90, one of many links between this period and the 
Flavian age. 

^Suet. Cal. xvi: ‘Titi Labieni, Cordi Cremuti, Cassi Seueri scripta senatus- 
consultis abolita requiri et esse in manibus lectitanque permisit.’ 

® Sen. Contr. X. praef. 4-5 and 7. 

®Tac. Amt. I. b^i; IV. xsi; Sen. Contr. III. praej. _ 

*Tac. Dial, .viii; Ann. IV. lii and Ixvi; Vlin. Ep. 11 . xiv. 10; Quint. I. Or. 
V. vii. 7; VIII. V. 16; IX. ii. 20, iii. 66, iv. 31 ; X. i. 24 and xi8. 
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VALERIUS MAXIMUS-A REPERTORY 
FOR SPEAKERS 


V^enus \Uxirous- III! date - ![■« oins book* tnd thnr *t<n - 
A collection for rhetoncuM- Method knd vrsn^emect- 
f<at]Qnsl lubjeet maner and (pint - Sourcet - Sumr>] of ht« 
infiueaec throush (bndgeme nta - Lmutationi in btitoncn! out« 
look - Adulation of the Oesan- Monliaing and aeotcotioua 
reSectiona- Hu (tyle a nuttor of the penod - The poeftc ele- 
ment - Rhetoncai exclamatton* and dedamatnms - Balanced 
itnirture - Arufietal czmceiu - Lan^ua^e - Ahnnctiona — Voca 
bulaty and ayntM 


L ITTLB can be turmued re^vdinf the Ij/e of Vajeno* Miumua, 
the compiler of a tigmSont repertory for ihcionoifa , but that 
.^little u enough to lettle bia penod. Vesjius,* rejecting the lUg* 
geation that he belonged to the third century A.D , proved that he most 
be referred to the age of Tibenus, and there u not much to add to hi* 
argumenti Aulua Celliui, m the second centur), ates from the eighth 
book of Valenia * Further, what arc alnu»t the only exphat personal 
renuniscences in ^ alenus's «ork afford evidence of datCv for his great 
fnend. the eloquent Sextus Pompems, with whom be visited Asia and 
to whoselmdly patronage he pays a inbute m tus chapter on fnendship, 
u identical with one of the consuls m the last jear of Augustus’s and the 
fet year of Tibenus’s leagn, aji. 14 * pompcius was also a fnend of 
Geni^cus, and the patron to whom Ond addressed certam cpisile* 
from Pontus » he became proconsul of Asia about A.0 27 Pesides, the 
twe m which Bnirus and Cassius are charged with ' pamade’ for their 
share m the assassination of Julius Caesar savours of the repressive ome* 
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of Tiberius A Confirmator)' impressions may be derived from Valerius’s 
Style; and, finally, if more precision in dates be desired for an author not 
so lavish in their use as Velleius Paterculus was, then two passages may 
be cited bearing on the time of composition. The prefatory remarks to 
his treatment of pudicitia must have been written before Livia’s death 
in A.D. 29; and the denunciation directed against Sejanus (though it does 
not name him) must have been written after his downfall in a.d. 31." 
Valerius’s work, then, appeared at latest within a few years after the 
publication of Velleius’s history in a.d, 30; for its dedication to 
Tiberius, who is the Caesar addressed® and often flattered, shows that it 
was not subsequent to the close of his reign in a.d, 37. 

His work. Facta et Dicta Memorabilia^ consists, as we have it, of nine 
books; and tliough his epitomator, Julius Paris, implies there were ten, 
this is most likel}' an error. The author’s aim will be best understood 
in the light of a summary of the contents: 

Book I. Religion, auspices, omens, prodigies and marvels, ranging from 
more to less awe-inspiring instances - from a mysterious utter- 
ance or miraculous intervention of a god, to such merely curious 
cases as those of the man who forgot how to read, or the princess 
with a double row of teeth, or a heart stuffed with hairs! 

Book II. A pot-pourri of subjects, perhaps in this book more loosely 
interrelated than in any - marriage, magistracies, military regu- 
lations and discipline, public games, foreign customs, censorial 
striemess, and so on. 

Book III. Mental and moral endowments, braver)-^, endurance, rise 
from humble origin to greamess, degeneracy, self-confidence, etc. 
Book IV. Moderation, abstinence, conjugal love, friendship, generosity, 
etc. 

Book V. Clemency, gratitude, ingratitude, filial duty, brotherly affection, 
patriotism, paternal love and severity. 

Book VI. Chastity, outspoken retorts, strict punishments, weighty 
words and acts, justice, national honour, fidelity of wives and of 
slaves (where the comment quo minus exspectatam hoc Jaudabiliorem 
fidem speaks eloquently of the prevailing distrust felt by masters), 
and mutability of fortune. 

Book VII. Good fortune, wise sayings or acts, smart sayings or acts, 
military ruses, defeat at elections, the straits of necessity, wills 
cancelled or ratified, 

® I. V. 7, 1-iii. 8; VI. iv. 5; cf. proceedings taken by creatures of Sejanus in 
A.D. 25 against Cremutius Cordus for having praised Brutus and Cassitis, Tac. 
Ann. IV., xxxiv. ® VI. i. praef.-, IX. xi. ext. 4. 

®I. praef.-. ‘Te igitur huic coepto, penes quem hominum deormnque con- 
sensus maris acterrae regimen esse uoluit, certissima salus patriae, Caesar, inuoco : 
cuius caelesti prouidentia uirtutes, de quibus dicturus sum, benignissime fouen- 
tur, uitia seuerissime uindicantur.’ H. Peter, Die Gescliichtiiche Lit. uber d. 
rom. Kaiserzeit, Lpz. 1897, I. p. 15, giv^ the date between An. 29 and 32. 
See S.H. 423 for the question of more precise dating. 
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Book VIII A book covenng anextensite wnRe, but fumiahlngonJy a 
few brief examples under some of its headings - Acquittals and 
convictions in public tnals, famous private law*suits, women who 
pleaded cases, teslimonf borne in court, those who committed 
faults which they punished tn others, industry, leisure, eloquence, 
expression and gesture, ttnbng effects of the arts, memorable oH 
age, desire of glor), magnificent bonoun conferred 
Book IX Luxury and lust, cruelty, anger and hatred, ararice, arm- 
gince, perfidy, temerity, mistakes, vengeance, wicked sayings and 
doings, deat^ out of the common, desire of life, enrolment w 
families by fraud. 


not exhaustive Int serves to indicate the author's 
; subjects hltely to be touched on by an orator. The 
ork to ihe rWnr,/> nt <1,. 4,.^^ Il.n, u'S* ready 


Tins fairly full but . 

intention to illustrate suojects likely to be touched on by an orator, i ne 
design rclatea the work to the rhewnc of the tunes. Here was read/ 
for use a collection of noteworthy anecdotes constituting s serviceable 
I adt ntnm for speakers or teachers And this aim, easily discernible 
|rom a uble of contents, is openly avowed by the compiler, his task, 
he tells us. was to make a handy digest of memorable deeds and lajtngs 
riv. * V'"' u® ”''“'8 ^ trouble of hunting smong tlif 
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his transition from Book IV to V - from generosity to its ‘fit companions, 
humanity and clemencj'.’ These and other such instances prove that 
he had an artistic regard for unity, and that it would be unfair to view 
him as an accumulator of higgledy-piggledy miscellanea. 

In subject-matter, and in spirit no less, he is decidedly national. The 
predominance of examples from native life, custom and history makes 
this inevitable; yet it is, after all, but one aspect of the Roman in him. 
He is Roman in the practical aim wherewith he composed his digest 
for rhetoricians and their pupils; in the typical position assigned to reli- 
gion at the forefront of the work; and in the conservative note upon 
which his text opens. This Roman conser\'adsm animates his dignified 
pride in recording the ancestral habit of referring intricate ceremom'al 
to pontifical wisdom, the sanction for action to augural observation, 
oracular responses to prophetic books, and the fit treatment for portents 
to the lore of Etruria. About illustrations from foreign history he is 
conscious that, if they do not make the same direct appeal as national 
examples, still they introduce a pleasant variety in the Latin subject- 
matter {attingam igitur externa; quae, Laiinis inserta litteris, ut auctori- 
tatis minus liabent, ita aliquid gratae uarietatis afferre possunt).^ No less 
patriotic is the enthusiasm with which, after mentioning the lays of 
ancient Rome once sung at banquets, he praises the old Roman train- 
ing, and with a rhetorical climax turns his list of great families so 
educated into a compliment to the Caesars: 

Maiores natu in conuiuiis ad iibias egregia superiorum opera carmine 
compreJiensa pangebant, quo ad ea imitanda iuuentutem alacriorem red- 
derent. Quid hoc splendidius, quid etiam utilius certamine? . . . 
Athenas, quam scholam, quae alienigena studio huic domesticae discip- 
linae praetuleriin? Inde oriebantur Camilli, Scipiones, Fabricii, Marcelh, 
Fabii: ac ne singula imperii nostri lumina simtil percurrendo sim longior, 
inde, inquam, caeli clanssima pars diui fuhenmt Caesares.^ 

A similar spirit pervades his record of the honour secured for Latin 
as the official and imperial language everywhere,® his apostrophe eulo- 
gising Marius’s disdain for Greek eloquence ;** and his genuine admira- 
tion for the old national deliberative body: ‘The Senate-house was the 
tiristy deep-set heart of the commonwealth, fortified, w’alled all round 
with the healthiness of silence. As men crossed its threshold, they cast 
aside personal and put on national affections.’ ® So too one notes his 
pride in ‘the most tenacious bond of military' discipline,’ which he pro- 
nounces ‘the especial glory and mainstay of the Roman power, having 
been by salutary steadfastness kept untarnished and imscathed to the 

^ I. vi. ext. I. ■ II- to. 

® II. ii. 2, II- ii- 3- 

‘ II. ii. i: ‘Fidum eiat et altum reipublicae pectus Curia, sflentiique salu- 
britate munitum et uallatum undique: cuius iimen intrantes, abiecta priuata 
caritate, publicam indu'ebant.’ 
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present time It is the same with his panegyncs upon Rome,* his 
gratified consciousness of the progressive evolution from ‘Romuluss 
small hut’ [paruula Romuh eata) to ‘the pillar of the world ' {Inrarum 
orbu columen) * his belief in the generosity of the Roman people,* his 
rhapsodic outbursts like O mumficenttam gentu Romanae deontm bottg- 
mlatt aequandam'* or his satisfaction in Roniaa justice * 

In the absence of sjitemauc acknowledgement of hts borrowings, it is 
impossible to give an exact account of the sources of Valerius. Any 
reader will observe that Livy has been brgely drawn upon, even though 
he IS mentioned but once * Qcero is mentioned oftener,* but the rnere 
occurrence of his name is no gauge of the extent to which he was used. 
Varro must have been an authority in many instances • We may also 
infer that he consulted Sallust and Asimus Pollio and, for foreign 
examples, Trogus ** Besides mention of such poets ss Livius Androni* 
cus and Acetus^ there ate references to the historian Caelius (Antipater)^ 
totheCefIrrrdofPompoiuusRufus,and to M Scaunis’s autobiographic 
Afeitioir* *' Cato*8 work on Ongines Is ated definitely in one passage,’* 
and may elsewhere be reasonably thought to have suppbed material 
That work, aa well as Cato’s Orefionr, roust have been in Valenua s 
nund when he wrote the words omata nnt eh to (sc Caioru) luteranm 
Loruioruin monumenU ** About a acore of Greek authors are ated Hu 
treatment of lources vanes The original may be copied with fidelity, 
or paraphrased and thetoncally embellished, or condensed or sortie^ 
times murepresented thanks to bungtmg. for euperfioality betrav-s him 
into many confusiotu * 


Yet, blemishes notwithstanding there are, as testimonies to a great 
measure of uolity and vntaLty m his work at least two well known 
abridgemeno” of it - one by Julius Pans, made about the founh centurv 
and mtended, Lke the ampler onguial. for sebooU . the other bv Tanua- 
ntw Nepotianus ihe extant form of which breab off w the third book 
drawn from a manuscript of the 
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original superior to any now extant, because it summarises the gap in 
the first book (I. i. ext. 4 - 1, iv. ext. i). Possibly the C. Titius Probus, 
to whom is ascribed in some i\ISS. the summary on Roman names at 
the end of Valerius, was an earlier epitomiser than Julis Paris and may 
have left an epitome afterwards combined with his; but, as the summary 
on names cannot by any stretch of imagination be called literature, there 
is scant profit in discussing the date of Titius Probus or his relationship 
to Julius Paris A Suffice it to add that the existence of late abridgements 
and the number of MSS. of the full text which have come down are 
indications of its hold upon medieval education, Niebuhr, indeed, de- 
clares: ‘ Throughout the Middle Ages Valerius Maximus w'as considered 
the most important book next to the Bible; it was the mirror of virtues 
and was translated into all the languages of Europe.’- TeuffeP more 
cautiously remarks that he was not rarely read {iiicht selten gelesen) in 
the Middle Ages; but even this modified statement is an illustration of 
the continued enthusiasm for Roman history. 

His outlook on the world and bis attitude towards historical questions 
do not argue a penetrating or independent genius. He relates omens 
and miracles in a spirit of unquestioning superstition; e.g., after bis 
record of prodigies sent by Jupiter to dissuade Pompey from resistance 
to Caesar, Valerius asserts that ‘the overmastering principles of destiny 
prevented a heart not othenvise possessed by folly from weighing the 
prodigies aright.’^ He is also uncritical in his acceptance of traditional 
stories; if they are ancient, he argues that antiquity should secure 
credit for them, while it is his owm function not to reject as idle such 
tales as gained the sanction of famous literary documents.^ 

On many historical matters his attitude is distorted by bias. He is an 
apologist for Caesarism, animated by an unconcealable dislike for 
i nflamma tory agitations conducted by the tribunes of the people in the 
days of the republic.® Thus, although he admits the moderation of 
Tiberius Gracchus, he elsewhere brands him ‘an enemy of his father- 
land.’^ Gaius Gracchus he regards as one who might have been a 
champion of the state, but who preferred to be its impious disturber.® 
Consistently rvith this anti-democratic leaning, his attitude towards the 
imperial family is throughout one of such fulsome adulation that the 
author deteriorates into a toady; and this without, so far as w^e know, 
the excuse which may be offered for the flatteries of his contemporary 
Velleius, on w'hose personal notice war had forced some of the 
admittedly able traits in Tiberius. Valerius’s invocation had described 

^ Teuffel, f 279, 10; c/. Galdi, op. at. pp. 141-144. 

* B. H. Niebuhr, Lects. on Hist, of Rome, ed. L. Schmitz, ed. 3, Lend. 1853, 
vol. i. p. xevi. 

® Teuffel, § 279, 5. ■* Val. Max. I. vi. 12. 

® I. \iii. 7: ‘nostrum sit inclutis litterarum monumentis consccrata perinde ac 
uana non refogisse.’ 

® III. viii, 3 : ‘furialis fax tribunicia.’ 

■ IV. i. 8; W. \-ii. I. 
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the reigning emperor as one ‘whose hea\enly foreaight guarantee* a 
kindly fostering care for the virtue* about » hi^ I am to speak ’ , and he 
deLghts to note that Tibenus ha* ni^ly united the blood of the Nerone* 
with that of the Livii (i« orlum sahtlam pnnaptt Jtoiln eofifluertl),^ 
Again, he makes allusions to the blessings of contemporary bfe under an 
excellent emperor,* but his enthusiasm embraces the w hole kith and km 
of the Caesars -they are hcivenly luminaries nsen from the time- 
honoured Roman training * So Julius Caesar is mentioned or addressed 
m terms of religious adoration, well teen in the apostrophe* Ttmi ctoi 
tuaque sanetisttma lempla, Dtue lull, unuratui oro, ending with an arti- 
ficially balanced reference to the assassination ‘Then burst forth the 
parriadal act of those whose design to subtraet thee from the number of 
mankind involved thine addition to the concIa\ e of the gods I ' Elsew her* 
Caesar’s good quabues are declared to have given him the ntr/e mw 
heaven, and his repurchase from pirate captor* in earber dai"* is noted 
as a strange transacuon on the part of Fonune, for then she ordained 
that a small ransom should buy l^ck ‘the brightest star in the universe’, 
why, then, should orinary men complain concerning Fortune, if she 
doe* not spare even the Caesars, ‘sharer* m her own divinity’!* Th»* 
commendation of Caesanam lasts up to the end of the work * new the 
author couples Julius snd Augustus as pattm ttfilium dtusmtatii 
Joitigto luBcrci,’ now It IS on Augustus that he concentrates attenoo{i«* 
^ on the palace, as a haBowed abode - ad Auiuitm domum, hnf 
^aflUisiTOm ft honoratusmum tmphim * Sycophancy reaches its 
sane of enonmty in his shameless assooauon of Chastity with the 
mamage-bed of the pnneess Julia *• ‘ 
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sententiae Mtliin the cognizance of all educated Romans. These reflec- 
tions, many of them second-hand or ready-made, constitute practically 
all his philosophy. He takes few steps towards scientific history. Eager- 
ness to make a point renders him indifferent to healthy doubt; for his 
aim is to teach, if not history, at least rhetoric, by examples.^ With 
almost a fabulist’s fondness for pointing a moral, he enjoys conve3’ing 
lessons on the degeneracj’ of his fatherland. He has praise for the old- 
fashioned probitas and continentia once under censorial scrutiny and by 
him regarded as the righteousness that strengthens a nation — quid enim 
prodest foris esse strenuum, si doini male tiiuitur?" Incidentally his protests 
afford glimpses of social history. He remarks on the advance in luxury 
at Rome since the daj's when Rufinus, an ex-consul, was struck off the 
senatorial roll for acquiring ten pounds’ weight of silver plate and he 
glances at the contemporary craze for building-sites more extensive than 
the farm-lands of Cincinnatus.^ So, too, after dating the growth of 
Roman pleasure-seeking from the close of the Second Punic War and 
the conquest of Macedon, he contends that the abrogation of the Op- 
pian law regulating the expenses of women was the thin end of the wedge 
which made an opening for greater extravagance in adornment.® 
Another passage emphasises the spread of luxurious customs within a 
single generation - atius adulescentia priscos mores uidet, senectus nouos 
orsa erf.® Occasions are fastened upon to inculcate venerable saws on 
the ‘riches of him who hath no desires’ {omnia niminm habet qui nihil 
concupiscit), or on the necessity of checking vice at the start (neque enim 
uUumfinitur uitium ibi ubi oritur).'' 

His reflections, however, are not confined to the topic of effeminacy; 
for there is a wealth of general truths and half-proverbial sayings. They 
have the pointed expression suitable for clinching an argument or 
adorning a speech : e.g. ' Necessity makes the most effectual hardening 
for human weakness’ {Jtumanae imbecilliiatis ejficacissimum ditramenUtm 
est necessitas), or ‘There is a standing antipathy bettveen valour and pol- 
troonery’ {sic enerues animos odisse uirtus solet).^ Similarly, of Thera- 
menes’s bravado in toasting his enemy Critias out of the very poison 
he had been sentenced to drink, ‘To face punishment with such ease 
is assuredly to free oneself from punishment’ {profecto est stippUdo se 
liberare, tarn facile suppliciwn perpeti)f of the harm done to oneself by 


' H. Peter, op. cit. I. pp- 15-16: ‘indem er die effektvoliere tlberlieferung 
auswahlt, selbst dann, 'wenn sein Gewahismann (Livius) schon Zweifel sm ihrer 
Glaubwiirdigkeit angedeutet hatte, femer selbstandig die Pointe moglichst 
zuspitzt und dabei sich nicht scheut, wissentUch von der Wahrheit abruweichen, 
die obendrein noch durch seine Oberflachlichkeit, seinen Leichtsinn und seine 


Gewissenlosigkeit schwer geschadigt wird; zahJlose Anachronismen und Fehler 
hat er in die Erzahlung hineingetragen.’ Cf. Kempf, Prolegg. to 1st ed. 1854, pp. 
26-34; W. Kohler, Qua ratione Littii annalsbus tat tint historici, etc., Gottingen 
i860, pp. 13, 21 ff. 

" II. ix, ad init. ^ II. ix. 4. ^ W. iv. 7. 

® 1 X. i. 3. ® IX. i. 5. ’ IV. iv, cd jmt, ; IX. i. 2. 

» II. i-ii. 10 and IS. ® 111 . ii. ex/. 6. 
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indulgence in angry passion {Solarem am ut/trre unit, paUli^, 
the altogether admirable bravery that come* from true philMOpny 
(ilia tuhmens el eonstms antmt mibtia)* or yet again, of the nUl int^ 
conneuon beween home and country * Among more elaborate plages 
of this refiectite cast is one (with a typical misture of jncttpbor*) upon 


the fleeting nature of human blessings 

Too perishable and frail, too much resembling the toy rattles of 
children, are your so-called human strength and human nralt 
Their rising bde is as instantaneous as thnr ebb »s sodden St u® 
place and in no person do they stand firmly fired to steadfast roots, 
but,dnven hither and thither by thewaywsrd blast of fortune, mey 
miserably plunge in an abyss of disaster those whom they wve 
raised aloft and who are now deserted by an unforeseen recoil, 
so things which by their loss double the biitemess of the bardswp* 
inflictM ought to be neither considered nor called blessings * 


To sum up, although he is supersbuous, uncriUcal, time-set\nng and 
in h» morabsing somew hat hackneyed, yet Valenus is not to be demed 
credit for protesting against tiuury. whether in an independent spittt 
or from sympathy with the emperor's policy, and occasionally hi* 
genuine appteciiacn of the geeatness of Rome may condone hw rhetonc. 

This leads to a consideration of his style W earing the chanctensue 
guise of the penod, it is rhetorical to the serge of bombast, it u meta- 
phoneal.it u.aswe hate seen, given to ifflfmnire and marked byarti* 
fice especially in its penchant for the balanced and epigrammatic At his 
bncdesthe does not hold us -the curt paragraphs allotted to some 31 u*” 
trations are little better than a catalogue, and at Umea he » himself 
conscious of the defects attendant upon this mode of treatment-* 
Many examples ari loadcnts compressed from such authors as Livy 
and. It must generally be added. spoQcd to the comptcsaing How much 
more tfTecbve, for instance, and dramabc is Ijvy's handling of the 
tnck whereby a Koman cheated a Sabine out of a cow intended for a 
sacrifice to bring good fortilnel* Still, justice compels the admission that 
soTObines Valenus relates a story ^th bnefiy and well - parbcularlf 
whewti*ieisaneatdi^og(ie to introduce Such merits, however, as he 
has ftd to raise Vus conglarnlwate of anecdotes into an aesthebc whole 


m scT un( . 

follw ll'i * the 'milnutij illustrared by examples of ‘pslientia’ which 
*\l'’ ^ 1 

pundiu iLit** ^ **^'*‘* nmuum et fcagUis, pwerilifausquc consenunea cre- 
pente dAbSimf^t **!f*fi humauae uocantur Afiluunt aubito, re- 

'null* m persona atabilibus niia radiabus con 
wnnerunt femmae hue atque ilhic acta quos sublime 

nnmercunt. Ir.®^-aJ?t^*“\destitutt>s profundo cUdium miserabUiter 
araatmidtn^ j *“loAan tieque diet debent bona, quae mllictoruni 
*11 viL$ 

**i*Treniur* * *«n>plj quae tarn breuiter nisi maioribus Ufgerer, 

I *Cf Val.Ma<.l.>T .11 7 I ,tir 
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The influence of the rhetorical schools dominates his poetic and ex- 
clamatory vein, and not seldom beguiles him into turgidity. A piece 
representative of his occasional touch of poetic fancy follows his story 
about the symbolic wheat-grains heaped by ants into the mouth of the 
sleeping infant, Alidas: 

To the ants of Midas I incline with justice and reason to prefer the 
bees of Plato; for the former proved harbingers of a prosperity 
perishable and frml; but the bees foretold prosperity solid and ever- 
lasting, when they placed the honey inside the lips of the little child 
asleep in his cradle. On hearing of what had befallen, the inter- 
preters of prodigies declared that from his mouth should flow a 
dulcet eloquence unparalleled. Yet to my thinking it was not on 
Moimt Hymettus, fragrant with thyme blossom, that these bees fed, 
but on the Heliconian mountain-slopes verdant with learning of 
every kind, and so by the inspiration of the goddesses they instilled 
into a noble genius the sweetest nourishment of the most exalted 
eloquence.^ 

Uncurbed by artistic repression, he indulges too freely in the ex- 
clamatory. This tends to i^ation, and through over-employment be- 
comes wearisome. Take the outburst (O spectactdum admirabik!) on the 
preparations for carrying out the sentence of scourging passed by the 
dictator Papirius upon his insubordinate master of the horse; or the 
apostrophe to the dictator Postumius, who adjudged his own son to 
death for disobedience to a military command." Touching the Mace- 
donian envoys to Rome, who volunteered to carry the funeral bier of 
Aemilius Paullus, the author exclaims: 

Twice did hlacedonia show our city, Paullus, that you were an 
illustrious man; during your life, bj' its spoils; on your death, by its 
shoulders 1® 

It is a forced point made at the expense of simplicity. The section on the 
praises of poverty ends in characteristic tones : 

^Vhy then do we lacerate with daily invective a moderate fortune, 
as if that were an espedal hardship for mankind? . . . Let us rather 
rise in spirit and with the memory of the olden times refresh our souls 
enfeebled by gazing upon money; for by the hut of Romulus, and 
by the modest dwellings of the ancient Capitol, and by the ever- 
lasting hearths of Vesta, content to this day with earthen vessels. I 
swear that no riches can be preferred to the poverty' of such men!* 

If the passage were not so declamatory one might accept the suggested 
implication that the author’s means were moderate; as it stands, its 
autobiographic significance may be doubted. 

* I. vi, fxt. 2, _ - II. vii. 6 and S. 

® II. X. 3: 'Bis enim te, Pauhe, Macedoni.'i urbi nostrae illustrem ostendit: 

incolumem, spoliis sufs; Cato functum, humeris!’ 

* IV. jv. II. 
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to the rhetoncal element tn \alcnus arc the copiousne» and 
boldness of his metaphors Their free introduction wthout a semi 
apologeuc uelut or quadJam or ut tia duam ,f un Ciceronian » in a 
stylistic sense more modem The metaphors may be violent, or over 
don= or .ctorll, ro,„d Ono of m„, 

tawooo Eonpita ,nd , „lf-<onSdtnl cootrmpotory praod of hu 
powers m rapid compoiit on r j r 

prvnas mttat memonae] the work of the 


along the passage of all time 

Again, the degeneracy of Snpio 4 son a * rj i r i. 

I ghtmng (Di bom cuas tntha, « ^ darkness from the 

the break i the evenTnwSircS^ 

Ooeo ooly d d ho ehmgo Im o.^,™ t if ’’ 
xery brief jolt of sorrow “ *** shaken with a 

(mdliae taUhra tuccutnim) * nultum mutmttt perqutzm brent 

The balance so representative of his t.m. „ , r . 

summing up illustrat ons as V ? f»'Ounte device m 

/i»ii»ur(ofthedeathofTheramenes^ P^fftia wormftfw 

vmliu aperia finu utiae futi ♦ or .1 k “ * ■ alten 

gods we ha>e received die ^ I. ‘ie 

aeeeptmiu Caesarti dtdimiu) In a reltquot 

coUegium pcetarum the difference Utwer^^S Ttmu)a that m the 
a certain member of the Caesar fami ? 'l«niaiist Accius and 
tiolummum non imggtnum errtamna » ^ y books not busts (ibt 
rcsoUed to del ver his dauchter of Vergtnius 

t fc S'"'™' '■““e 

foS 'S'' ‘ “’"'SioE ha 1^ Sf 8'^motic m oiproLng 
fetched ronceits Someofthesesn^!^*^ “"Stantly falls mto far 
«» as e headlines of certain modem ne^r,!” “ ^«rtless and Uste 




•.—I “>-<nues5 ana taste 

11 V, arf P*P*ts Take his comment 

P«mijs;r..' "'**»?>»«.„ IV ’ 

“t*! s * “usencordise 


P*«hd.t IV ‘ 1 i« VI I a 
**^*habunj„t 6 «odemt«n- 
™gal *s mum alterum 
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on the intended result of the punishments inflicted upon Romans who 
had surrendered to a force of slaves: the object was, he saj's grimly, 

that those who had been lured by the desire for life into permitting 
runaways richly deserting crucifixion to set up trophies over them, 
those who had not blushed to have the ignominious yoke imposed 
upon their own liberty by the hands of slaves, should now find bitter 
their share in the light of day, and should now have a manly longing 
for that death of which they had felt a womanish dreadA 

Here the final antithesis between effeminate iimuerant and uiriliter opta- 
rent is singularly unnatural and strained. He is scarcely less artificial 
when he declares that 'from the gallant wounds’ of Cato of Utica ‘flowed 
more glory' than blood,’ and that by' falh’ng on his sword he taught man- 
kind ‘how the upright should prefer honour without life to life without 
honour.’" The tendency resembles Dry'den at his earliest and worst, 
and the riot of conceit during one phase of English literature in the 
seventeenth century. 

No less in the narrower aspect of vocabulary and constructions does 
the Latin of Valerius Maximus bear the stamp of the Silver Age. His 
prose shares the fondness noticeable in Phaedrus’s v'erse for abstract 
turns of expression. As Phaedrus uses maiestas ducts for ‘the Emperor,’ 
so Valerius uses mcaparuitas for ‘my humble self.’® This liking for the 
abstract, conjoined with abundance of metaphor, contributes to give his 
phraseology a more modem ring than the strictly classical Latin idiom 
has. When Marius is described as hostile to the upholders of ancient 
lineage, Valerius merges such persons in the abstract term uetustas, and 
the incompetent warriors who belittled successful men risen from lowly 
origins are grouped under the phrase militaris ignauia.^ He refers to 
Aemilius Lepidus despatched by the senate to be a guardian for a 
young Eg3rptian prince as amplissimique et integerrimi uiri sanctitatem.^ 
In similar fashion, he mentions ‘men who hav'e slipped into this devia- 
tion (of luxury') unknomi to old-world temperance,’ where a simpler and 
earlier sty'le of Latin might have said ‘unknown to our temperate 
ancestors.’® 

As might be expected, new words rise into prominence and old tvords 
are used in changed senses. For example, he appears to favour sugillare, 
which, like sttgillatiof is a Lirian word - a significant point when it is 
remembered that Li\y marks the transition betsveen republican and 
^ II. rii. 9, 

® III. ii. 14; cf. V. iii. 2, VII. vii. i (‘togatam mDitiam’), 

® Prologue to Bk. I. * II. iii. i. ® VI. vi. i. 

* IX. i. 3: ‘uiros in hoc priscae continentiae fgnotum deuerticulum prolapsos.’ 
Cf. IV. iii. 14; ‘ quae quidetn tarn misericore continentia plebis tacitinn crodclium 
conuidura fuit’; IV. vii. 6: ‘fjdeli mendado obscuritate ipsa suffiagante, Bru- 
tiun se esse simulauit.’ 

’ Sti^Uare (‘beat black and blue,’ hence ‘insult’). III. ii. ext, j; VII. v. s 
and viii. 9; Livj- IV. sxxv; Susillatso, II. iii. i; VI. ix. rat IX. ii, ad init.: 
Livj- XLIII. xiv. 
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Silver Latinity* VaJenus get* the URusus! and *po8t-da»sical‘ 
uafrmtntum (‘a trick’) into hiJ head at VII lu txU *, and rcpeata it W 
the fourth and acvcnth paragraph* of the chapter Indeed, he u give” 
to this repetition of words and eapresaion* which capture ht* fancy 
Symptom* of the change coming over the Ungtuge may be detected m 
hi* invention or acceptance of fre«h meaning* and fresh usages Thus he 
widens the metaphoncal use of words e g Cimoms meufuibuhi ofimox* 

r/u/lilwe/umm/fe/fr/a(VI xi ext 3)*ho«r*a more artifiaal employment 

of referla than Cicero's uua undujue rtferta honu (Tuie Dtsp >• 
XXXI 86) The adjective numerotut, too, appears in its late Latin sense. 
Nor arc his constructions those of atneter day* As in Phaedru* and on 
rare occasions in earlier authors, pnsuaJrte i* used personally m the 
passive, and infinitives are joinedfrtely with verbs which lO the Cold^ 
Age preferred a dependent ut and aubjunctivx * In all sueh linguistic 
matters Valerius is as s)'mptomattc of his age as when he senes the 
needs of disputants and deciaimers, or makes his verbal obeisance* 
before imperial authority So, while he is not a thinker e\en to the 
limited extent that Velleius is. while he u casual in investigation, 
supei^euil m comment, and too often showy m style, y er. u a literary 
landmark, he possesses historical importance sufilaent to justify afl 
attentive examination of bis work. 


‘DgIT LHJt pp 480-48 1 


.. -ntiort»{urCOTt*fTi Uupet like Quimilun • finuliu 'fere sotui tepidig- 
19 (/«! Or X.I p6)srea1re>drinvoewe tg 11 u 1 *punin >tienoi.’ Vor 
r*re CoWen Age u*e> of pernra*.* penoiully ui the pu>nr« tee Ai Ifertm. 
I 9/nd l^p...C»es«r B A/r Si . Cwua tpad Ck. Ad Fam VI eii. 1 Ovid 
AA 111 679, Prop iV. I j 46 Infin w pmtaito occur* ui Cut. NJ> lU . 
Nepoi, Cen 4 and Livy XXtV «v» 17 end XXV mii. u . w> impera tn cerW 
Latin end m ballust Col i6end/«r 47, w Aorror in Cic Set! 7, Imfnt t- •- 
Isepo*, ^Aoe t, Ad Herem 11 i8. Sell. Col ' 



Chapter III 

VELLEIUS, CURTIUS AND HISTORY 


Minor historians of the period - Cremutius Cordus, Aufidius 
Bassus and others. 

Velleius Paterculus — Ancestrj' - Interest in literature and in the 
East — IVIilitary service under Tiberius - Scheme of the Compen- 
dium-Obligation to be brief — Sources — Subjective factors of 
interest in Velleius - Sj-mptoms of Silver Latin - The rhetorical 
element - Epigrammatic antitheses — Literarj' conceits - Merits 
of style — Sententious satings — Defects and merits as historian — 
Subjective historical method - Character-pieces - His picture of 
Tiberius — The close on an imperial note. 

Q. Curtius Rufus - The puzzle of his identity - Probable date 
under Claudius - Eight sun'i^ing books - The attractive theme of 
Alexander the Great - Curtius, Plutarch and Arrian in relation to 
sources - Want of critical method and historical grasp - Gift of 
narration - The hero’s character -A psychological study in 
deterioration - Fortune and Fate - Stoicism in Curtius - Freedom 
from superstition - Rhetorical element - Some features of style. 


JIINOR HISTORI.WS 

U NDER Tiberius, Caligula and Claudius history did not greatly 
flourish: under Nero, %ve shall find, it flourished still less. 
There are only tv\'o historians of note in the period — Velleius and 
Curtius. Before considering them, we may pause on a few minor names. 
Cremutius Cordus illustrates the danger of historical composition in 
the early Empire, especially if a writer gave offence to a powerful 
minister like Sejanus. Cremutius was charged ■with praising Brutus in 
his annals, and rvith calling Cassius ‘last of the Romans.’ He starved 
himself to death, and the senate had his books burned in a.d. 25, 
though Tacitus says copies were hidden and published.^ Similarly, the 
do-wnfall of the republic and the im'tial phases of the Empire occupied 
Aufidius Bassus in Tiberius’s reign. He gave attention to Rome’s wars 
with the Germans, and his work is cited by the elder Pliny in the 
Natural History’, and was continued by him in a lost ■work enritled A 
fine Aufidii Bassir The elder Seneca’s lost historical work has been 
^ Tac, Ar.n. IV. xxxiv-v; see also p. 53. 

* Sen. Suas. vi. iS and 23; Younger Sen. Ep. XXX. i ; Quint. I. Or. X i. 
103: Plin. NJI. praef. 20; VI. 27. 
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recoided a* containing an account of the end of Tibcn^ A 
includes Caligula’s vicum Gaetulicos, who governed Gcrra^y »0 
jeais, but whose writings on Germans and Bntons m^, Ii e 
ofhis, have been in verse, then.m Cbudius’s tune, ^nilius ^ 
who wrote on recent as well as conteroporaty history, an 
who treated chronology and the marvels of Spam 


VELtEItS fAITRCt'J.t.S 

The circumstance that C ‘ Velleius Paterculus was quaestor elect »“ 
A.D 6' warrants the infereDCe Aat his birth itwh place not later t 
19 sc. After A P 30, the year of the consulate of hi Vinicios, towbom 
he dedicated his history and whom he often addresses m its cours^ tre 
know nothing of Velleius, and, indeed, he seems to have played no 
prominent part m the reign of Tibenus, for throughout the sixteen 
which elapsed after his nomination as a canduiatuJ Caesans for the 
praetorship in the year of Augustus’s death* we have no mfonnation 
about him. 'Ibcn comes the fact that he published his book , and as to 
bs biography the rest is silence For us, therefore, his acunty lies withm 
narrow liouu of time its outstanding feature, that w-hich detemuned 
his outlook on history, was hts career in the public and especially the 
nuhury service during the fint fourteen years of the Chrutian era. 

He came 0 C a f stmly which , as he h at pains to temvtui his ceaden , had 
been strenuous ui avic Ufe and in the profession of arms Dealing with 
the Italian franchise w ar , he dedarvs that mistsken modesty {uertamdia) 
shalt not deter him from doing justice to the part played I7 an ancestor 
(arowr), Minauus Magius, who tn turn was the grandson of a notable 
CaRipaiuaii,D«cuia Magms This more distant forbear Sgitestwljxy’a 
pages at Capua as a stubborn advocate of fidehty 10 Rome despite the 
threats of Hannibal * The author’s grandfather, C Velleius, Apraefectus 
fabrum, had been honoured by Pompey and remained to Veen an anti- 
Caesanan that he ran himself through With bis sword, when by reason 
of years he felt unable acUvely to support Tibeuut ffather of the 
future emperor Tibenus) after his defeat by Octavian 1 shall not 
defraud my own grandfsther,’ says Velleius adaunngly with a John- 
»o»» emphasis, "of a tesuinony which 1 should g\\e to a stranger '* 
He notes elsewhere that his father, like himself, bad been praefectus 
tquiUon • Again, he records the assistance given by Capito lus unde 
(potrow mew), a man of senatorul rank, to Agnppa m prosecuung 
une inscription CJJ. VIII lOjH would, if it ,1,. u _ “ 

*”* 5 ^ the pnenonwa * C««n’ ot ah* eduio pnntets But thr historian, 
V*^ ?«hin Sm note ra C/X. yiUadhe ' Wscnption u 


wua LwyXXlIl 

Quoa eheno t«t»noniuBi redderem. , 


‘ non fraudabo auvso 
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C. Cassius after the assassination of Caesar.^ To his brother, Magius 
Celer Velleiantis, he makes several allusions, chronicling his recognised 
ability as lieutenant-general imder Tiberius Caesar in Dalmatia and his 
association nith the author both in attending Tiberius’s triumph, and 
later as one among ‘Caesar’s candidates’ for the praetorship.^ 

Concerning his formal education we have scant knowledge j yet con- 
siderable rhetorical training may be argued from his artifices of style; 
and he must have imbibed an interest in books and authors, to judge 
from his pronouncements on Homer, Hesiod and Cicero, and from 
excursuses on literary men of the Gracchan, Ciceronian and Augustan 
periods.® About the beginning of our era he was a young officer {tri- 
bumis militum) who had gained preliminary insight into military life 
under Vinicius’s father in Thrace and Macedonia, and was next on 
service in the East.^ Such service doubtless provided a stimulus towards 
writing the now mutilated compendium upon Oriental and Greek 
affairs near the outset of his history. Elsewhere, too, we meet transient 
suggestions of Oriental colour and memories - as when he recalls his 
good fortime in beholding a gorgeous durbar held on an island in the 
Euphrates between C. Caesar and the Parthian monarch;® or when 
there flashes on his inward eye the pleasant recollection of ‘so many 
events, places, nations and cities’ of the East;® or when he recounts 
Antony’s luxurious chariot-ride through the streets of Alexandria as the 
new Father Bacchus, ‘iry-wreathed, clad in a golden robe, thyrsus in 
hand, and buskins on his legs’;^ or again when, con amore, he devotes 
picturesque touches to his description of the extravagant mummery of 
Antony’s quondam friend, Plancus, who acted Glaucus ‘naked and 
painted sea-green, wearing a chaplet of reeds on his head, dragging a tail 
after him and crawling upon his knees.’® 

But no experience left upon his history so distinctive an imprint as 
his military sendee under Tiberius. This meant contact virtually for 
eight years on end with a powerful and able personality.® For his com- 
mander’s greatness he conceived and expressed unbounded enthusiasm 
in an almost eighteenth-century sense of the term. It is an enthusiasm 

1 II. Ixix. 5. ~ 11 - «v. x; exxi. 3; exxiv. 4. 

® I. V, vii; II. ix, xsxvi, Ixvi. * II. cj. 3, 

® Il.d.z :' quod spectaculum stantis ex diuerso, hinc Romani, illinc Parthorum 
exercitus, cum duo inter se eminentissima impeiionim et hominum coirent 
capita, perquam clarum et memorabile sub initia stipendiorum meorum tri- 
buno militum milii uisere contigit.’ 

* II. ci. 3 : • . . . baud iniucunda tot rermn, locorum, gentium, urbium re- 
cordatione perfruor.’ 

’ II. Ixxxii. 4, Jin. 

® II. Ixxxiii. 2 : * caeruleatus et nudus caputque redimitus arundine et caudam 
trahens, genibus innixus.’ 

® II. civ. 3: ‘Hoc tempus (t.e. a.d. 4) me, functum ante tribunatu, castrorum 
Ti. Caesaris militem fecit; quippe protinus ab adoptione missus cum eo prae- 
fectus equitum in Germaniyn, successor ofScii patris mei.maelestissimorum 
eius operum per annos continuos tVIII pracfectus aut legatus spectator, turn 
pro captu mediocritatis meae adiutor fui,’ 
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which amounts to a bias for Tibenus m particular and for the Ca«ac9 
m general The question of the character of Trbcnus may be with 
appropruteness raised in considering Tacitus, but at least more g 
and shade might have been eitpccted from Velleius, if, as an ac ai 
observer {spectator) he aimed at produaog an impartial and 
picture of the man ^Vhat one can **y without prejudice ts that he ba 
abundant opportunity for estimating the merits of Tibenus as a genera], 
and that boA the author and the subject of his eulogies were men o 
proved military erpenence The future bistonan went out as a cavalry 
officer with Tibenus to Germany in AO 4, two years later, when 
quaestor-elect, he took charge of reinforcements despatched from Rome 
to Tibenus, who was then copmg with the danger threatening Italy 
from Dalmatia and Paimonia , and even in the year of his quaestotship be 
acted as legotus under him * •\Vhat battalions of the enemy did we not 
behold m that first year/' e*cl«ms Velleius proudly * The ultimate sur- 
render ol Pannorua conimed war-hke operations to Dalmatia, where 
■Velleius and his brother were assisting Tibenus ® Scarcely was Dal- 
naua pacified m A 0 9 when the appalling disaster to the I^man arms 
under Varus m Germany summoned Tibenus thither to the rescue of 
UDpenal fortunes, or, to foUow Velleius’s artificial expression, as the 
petronui who took up the case of his client the state ’the never Culiag 
champion of the Roman Empire undertakes the cause so familiar to 
bun’* Vi ith Velleius’s attendance at Tiberius’s tnumph m the winter 
of A 0 la-l} the record of his career as a soldier fittingly clcAta * 

It If natural that, like Ltvy on a larger scale, Velleius should treat with 
greater fullness events nearest to his own day, but his treatment of early 
history would look less disproportionate, if hia compendium had come 
down m more perfect form As it stands, Book I has lost its opening, 
and only eight chapters have survived to repte«rvt the affairs of the 
East and Greek and Tynan enterpme before Uve foundation ol Rome 
An aUusion to the rape of the Sabine maidens » mtetrupted by a gap 
of well nigh six hundred years m the narrative, which is resumed m the 
eteond century b c., at the period of \he second Macedonian war Then 
ten extant chapters of Book I include the fall of Carthage and Connth 
an account of Roman colonies and some grants of the franchise refle ’ 
ii<^ on the mulUphuty of gemuse* at certain epochs and renmks on 
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Roman literature and oratory. Book II, in 131 chapters, ranges over 
more than a century and a half from Tiberius Gracchus to Tiberius 
Caesar. The last definite historical allusion is to the emperor’s bereave- 
ment by the death of the dowager-empress Livia, which happened in 
A.D. 29.1 The tone of encomium adopted towards Sejanus would prove, 
even if we did not know the date of Vinicius’s consulate, that the work 
ended before his fall in a.d. 31.- 

In reviewing the literary and historical qualities of Velleius, one must 
keep in mind the intentionally compendious natare of his work. Readers 
are indeed not likely to forget it; for he repeatedly pauses to explain 
that he is in haste, harping on the point till it sounds like a refrain 
among his themes. This brevity w'as a kind of literary fashion, compar- 
able with that to which Phaedrus lays claim at the same period. Velleius 
seems desirous of illustrating the merits of his compendious system 
when applied to a serviceable digression upon Roman colonies {non 
inutili renim notitia in arUim coniractd)?’ At another time, he feels im- 
pelled to digress on the recurrence of periods distinguished for special 
talent, although he is sensible that the ‘headlong rapidity’ of his com- 
position, ‘like the revolution of a wheel, or the downrush of an eddjdng 
torrent, admits of no halt, and involves rather the exclusion of necessary 
details than the acceptance of the superfluous.’'* Similarly he realises the 
necessity laid upon him by his limits to deal succinctly with even such a 
subject as the greatness of Pompey {operis modus paucis earn narrari 
iubetyp while the greatness of Caesar forces him to stop despite his 
urgency {quamlibet festinantem in se niorari cogit)P Again, he offers a 
condensed account of the outbreak of the Chil War in contradistinction 
to the copious volumes of others;’ almost apologetically he regrets that 
his promise to be brief involves racing over details in Caesar’s cam- 
paigns against the Pompeians;® with equal regret he exclaims that the 
boons conferred upon the world by the victory at Actium could not 
have justice done them in so rapid a survey as his abridgement;® and 
elsewhere he asserts the impossibility of describing adequately the 
magnificence of Octavian’s triumphant return to Rome ‘even in the 
compass of a regular history, let alone a work so abbreriated as this.’^® 
But it is in coimexion mth Tiberius that he becomes still more insistent 
upon his obligation to be concise; thus, he promises to discuss in a 

’ II. cxss. 5: ‘cuius temporis ae^tudinem auxit amissa mater, eminentis- 
sima et per omnia deis quam hominibus similior femina.’ 

® II. cxxvii-cxxviii. _ _ ^ ® I. xiv. 

* I. s\d. l: ‘intellego mihi in hac tam praedpiti festinatione, quae me rotae 
proniue gurgitis ac uerticis modo nusquam patitur consistere, paene magis 
necessaria praetereunda quam superuacua amplectenda.’ 

® II. xxix. 2. *_II. sJi. 1. "II. xl\*iii. 5. 

® H. Iv: ‘admonet promissae breuitatis fides quanto omnia transcursu dicenda 
sint.’ 

* II. hcxxvi: ‘in hoc transcursu tam artati opens.’ 

II. boodv: *ne in operis quidem iusti materia, nedum huius tam redsi digne 
exprimi potest.' 
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v.™k £ 

T.benus » he reserve*, presumably lor the same intended 
circumsuncea attending that prince .withdraw! from 
porary *«lu«n« at Rhodes.* he lochs forward to 
won of the popular joy over h« adoption m that regular 
tllo luito opere) . so too with further Dalmatian and Rannonian vicionw 
and the Vsnan duasur v-ihich called Tibenu* to Germany * The alano 
mg effect of Augustus 8 death be avers to be beyond description 1 
have no leisure m so precipiuie a narrative to portray it, and be who h“ 
leisure is unable to do n * All this may savour of protssung too much 


on the part of one who would be brief, yet it has its importance as a 
proof that he had a conception of and perhaps yearnings after, a different 
method of writing history while to some extent hvs confessedly cam* 
pendifus aim disarms cnUcism of, at least, palliates certain blemishes 
and omissions It is beside tbe point to reproach him with sketchiness 
when hia plain object is to be sketchy not is u surpnsiQg that tn his 
hurry he should be at times careless in composition awkward in stnic 
ture contersatianalintone and given to tasteless repetition m word and 
phnse * 

In a work which mskes no pretence to be exhaustive we cannot expect 
an enumeration of authorities Some sources be does, in fact, mention 
others We are left to infer Discussing the foundation of Capua and NoU 
fin a manner half suggesong tliat he belonged to the former town.*) lie 
otesjvaguely some authors and then descends m particular upon 
Cato whose Ongtnet he is certain to have found useful, and ftorawbotti 
he dissents with all due deference to his carefulness » He alludes to the 
Annalti of Hortensius as auihoniaitve upon tbe Italian war of Sulla’s 
tune to an inscription, in proof of a religious ceremony petfotBSAd by 
Sulla to ampler details in the laiger volumes of others' who had 
treated the outbreak of the C*vil Wax, and to the autobiographic 
memoirs of Augustus * Tbe effect of the aruulist a method is observable 
m his inclusion of a survey of Creek colomsatioo, and we may readily 
suppose, since the works of Atticu* Cornelius ISepos and Pompems 
Trogus* were avaJable, that he made use of them Livy who 


* 11 oouv nuhi Uitt (ectmsnti esprimvn. n 

potMt neque cm ua, 

‘J?r fondncMforthecptbctcodWc Jl U , 

hun^ comilu 11 Ixit fijIgenuiMnio « ca.^esn '**• » “iro 
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republican enough to be dubbed ‘Pompeian’ by Augustus, would 
not possess the pro-Caesarian enthusiasm likely to commend him to 
Velleius. 

The curtness of the specially compendious parts does not conduce to 
interest, and for this reason one welcomes occasions when summaiy 
gives place to slightly more spacious digressions such as those on 
colonies, on early Roman literature and the natural law regulating the 
emergence of genius, on literature and oratory in the Gracchan period, 
on great authors of the Augustan age, on Roman provinces, and on the 
boons of the Augustan rigimeJ- But it is only fair to say that the general 
effect compares favourably with that of most compendium-writers in 
Latin. For instance, his compendium is of much greater force and 
indhdduality than that of Florus. Velleius can at least be spirited and 
interesting (even if over-enthusiastic), when he relates his personal 
impressions of Tiberius. This may be due to an excess of that sub- 
jectirity which is a characteristic of the Silver Age; but it has the merit 
of winning attention. He leaves us under no misapprehension as to his 
likes or dislikes. He is no democrat: he hates the ‘pernicious’ agitations 
of the Gracchi; he detests Marius and Cinna and the tribune of the 
people, Manilius {semper venalis et dlienae fninister pote/itiae)’,- on the 
other hand, he is full of admiration for Marcus Cato, w’hile his affection 
for the Caesars emerges at every opportunity, continuously from the 
chapter recording Octavius’s birth, on through the appreciative com- 
parison of Julius Caesar’s achievements in Gaul with the subsequent 
exploits of Tiberius, until he reaches those passages where he sounds the 
praises of ihsprinceps or of his minister Sejanus.® Now, while these anti- 
pathies and sympathies imply partiality, they by no means make the 
historian less entertaining. It is one thing to be trustworthy, and 
another to be readable. Besides, as we shall find, the very style, faults 
notwithstanding, has a good deal of colour and variety; it is no dead 
monotony in its choice of w'ords and ideas. 

Already in his prose there are eridences of the change which had set 
in towards Silver Latinity. Traces of such tendencies may be remarked 
in Livy,* but in Velleius they are more prominent; for the old massive 
and, on the whole, straightforward periods are largely replaced by 
briefer sentences where pointed phrase and emphatic contrast argue 
a style at once disdainful of absolute simplicity and ambitious of attracting 
notice to the manner of expression. VTiere he attempts the long sentence, 
the inferiority of his literary architecture becomes patent: it is often 
an ill-built fabric of clumsy patchwork. Thus, the character of Julius 

^ I. xiv-xr, xvii; II. ix, xxxvi, xxxviii, bcoax. 

* Gracchi, II. iii, vi-vii; Marius, II. si; Manilius, II. xssiii. 

® Cato, II. xsxv; Octarius’s birth, II. X 3 :tyi; Julius Caesar, II. xxxix; Tiberius 
as soldier, II. xciv-xcvii, dv-cxv, cxx-ccdi (for his praises, esp. xrfv, xcix, cxi, 
cxiii-csv, CSX, cxxii, cxxiv, cxxix-cxxx); Sejanus, II. cxsvii. 

< Duff, pp. 480-481. 
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^ in a ramblinir sentence where the first word ‘hic’ 

* ted fror^he dosing verb * elapsus est,’ ** rwminauve, 

?;'ES “ o™ded senes of subordinate 

“oluS^f Uon prase dunnethe fcst nm»T A.O .5 so cicely 
mspped up sn* »•' eduraPoml insorag oodtssooe by ™ten, tint 
”s .mmaively looks lot usees left by the thetonesi school upon 
Velleius They arc not far to seek among hu plentiful e*clamauons and 
interrogations e ; the apostrophe denounang Antony lor Cicero s 

'°'^ou gained nothing, howeter. Mark Antony (for indignaUon burst- 
ing from heart and epint compels me to depart from the regular form of 
my history), you gamed nothing, 1 tell you. when you paid the hire for 
cutting tsH a divine gilt o{ utterance and a most noble head, or when you 
procured for a ghastly wage the assassination of a man once the pre- 
server of the commonwealth, once a consul so illustriousl You robbed 
Cicero on 6»at day o! a Ufc of trouble, of an age in the yellow leaf, of an 
existence more pitiable under your docmnation than death could be 
under your tnuzarirete, but hu reputation, the resown of his actions 
and words, these, mstead of ukmg away, you enhanced He Lvea and 
will live in the metnory of all the ages, and as long as, whether framed 
by chaoce or providence or by what means soever, there shall endure 
unharmed this fabric of the universe, which be almost alone of Romans 
could see in the mind's eye, could grasp with his geiuus, and could 
lUustrate by his eloquence, to long s^ it carry the praise of Cictm as 
the coDipanioa of its own continuance All posterity will admire his 
wntings against you, and wiU curse your conduct towards hunt" 

Tbe poetic dement ui tus diction is an slbed feature, and another 
kindred symptom u an inordinate fondneu for tuperlauves * 

But It IS his habitual quest after the striking and epigramimtic that 

VU »li.i-a ^ tlieclumfiim»of«nKtureinl an 4-5 *l>ellum elemeo- 
tiae’ with s chat»ct«n»tically awkward parenthesis, II u 1-3, quippe 
luuencm*, sod elsewhere pa/nm 

• 11 liTj 3 cihil tamen esuti. M Antoni (eogit enun escedere propositi 
formam opens eruiopens ammo ac pectore ladigns'io), ruhil. mquam, egitti 
oaetwdem cadestissimi oris et ctanssimi capitis absasi rmmerando auctora- 
tnentoque funebn ad conseniatons ouondam rei publicae Untique consulu m- 
ntando necem rspuisti turn Cicenmi hicemaollKitsm et aeufemsenilemn uitam 
^enorem te pnnape quam sid> te tnunuiro mortem, iunva uero elonamoue 
fsctoniju atque dictonim adeo non abetulno ut ausetis uwit uswoue net 
omntin sseculonan memonam dutnque hoc uel fone uel proiudratis uel 
utcumque constitutum rerum laturee corpus, quod Ule paene sofus Romanonnn 
^0 oidit, mgeoio COTpIews est. eloqiMtia inlummauit manebit incolume 
comitem aeui sin laudem Ckctoius tnlM otnnisque posieritas lUius in te 

SSL’S*!;"!;, Krs.‘„S” .s,;! 

•El.Hxxiu l(ofMarius) *uir inbeUo hostibus inotio aiubus lofestissi 
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classes Velleius’s Latin as definitely SilverA His antitheses - and some 
are excellent - irould impress one more, if they were fewer; their fre- 
quency palls, and amid such an embarrassment of material, one need 
but select the examples first to hand. ‘Scipio, by the destruction of 
Carthage and Numantia, freed us from the dread of the one, and the 
insults of the other’ {excisa Cartliagine ac Numaniia ab alterim nos meiu, 
alterius uindicauit coniumeliis).~ A little more elaborate is the studied 
contrast of nouns, adjectives and tenses observable in the following: 

m quid mquam malts publicis deesset, in qua ciuitaie semper uirtuiibus 
certaium erat, certabatur sceleribtts, optimusque sibi uidebatur qui fuerat 
pessimus.^ 

Another chapter contains a balanced summary of the rivals’ position 
at the outbreak of the Civil War: 

■alterius duds causa melior uidebatur, alterius erat firmior; hie omnia 
spedosa, illic ualentia: Pompdum senatus auctoritas, Caesarem 
militum annauii fiduda,^ 

in reading which one cannot help thinking of Lucan’s famous anti- 
thesis concerning the same struggle, Victrix causa deis placuit sed uicta 
Catoni, and the fuller comparison betu'een the protagonists which 
follows that line.® So one might quote the distinction drawn betu'een 
Brutus and Cassius, or the portions of the chapter on Actium where 
Velleius piles antithesis upon antithesis.® 

Sometimes his artificiality lies in straining after an affectedly remote 
way of conveying a mental picture; and such literary conceits may or 
may not be combined with the trick of antithesis. He introduces a fanci- 
ful idea of the solace which the outcast Marius might derive from the 
ruins of Carthage, each contemplating, each comforting the other (cum 
Marius aspidens Carthaginem, ilia intuens Marium, alter alteri possent 
esse solado')'* When Catulus asphyxiated himself, he found a death 
rather after the wish than the design of his enemies (mortem magis uoto 
quam arbitrio inimicontm obiit).^ Similar anxiety to compass a smart 
saying animates the conceit implying that Catiline’s end had cheated 
the executioner: ‘gallantly fighting, he yielded up the breath of life 
already due to capital punishment’ (fortissime dimicans quern debuerat 
supplido spiritum reddidit).^ So of Sextus Pompey, the son of the pirate- 
crusher turned pirate, as Velleius must remind us: so, of the heroic 
lady, who ‘ bringing about a premature death by swallowing live coals 
was compensated for death by deathless fame’ (uiuo igni deuorato prae- 
matura morte inmortalem nominis std pensauit memoriam).^^ 

* For the palpable ‘ desire of Velleius Paterculus to write for the sake of fine 
writing and to improve upon the diction of the Ciceronian era,’ see E. G. 
Sihler, * On Velleius Paterc^us,’ Tr. Am. Ph. A. sxv {1894) pp. xlv-xlix. 

- II. iv. ® II. xsvi. * II. slix. ® Luc. Pkars, I. 129-157. 

® II. Jxrii, Ixxxv'. • JI. six, ad fin. _ _ ® II. xrii. 

® II. xxsv', ad fin. II- hodii, Ixsxviii. 
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His prose style demands attention both as a t}pe of its penod and 9S 
the subject of stnctufcs which have aometimes been too unqitahSed. 
Although nowise comparable to the laelea uhertai of j ct a cartful 
examination will show that it cannot fairly be dismissed ss absoluteljr 
meagre There are qualities which recall Sallust and that must be un 
puted to Velleius for literary virtue His very artifices save him from 
baldness while as a military author be d splays, with all his faults and 
aSecutions more sense of style than for instance the continuitors of 
Caesar * 


His semi proverbial sayings which read like io rnany condensations 
of a reflective wisdom rather heighten than otherwise one's opinion of 
him as an author Such pronouncements as the following imply, not 
absolute invention but a faculty of insight and expression 'nralrT 
nurtures talent (aluntur arfifutatume tfiftma) continuance at the height 
of perfecuon is hard (dijfuiht m perfuto mora fit) ‘what one cannot 
overtake one ceases to follow (quad aitttpn non pottsi rrjta icmai) 
pwedents do not atop where they start (nm On tonatlmt eseirph 
uiufa tMpmmf) men are indulgent cntics of themselves* (fumhaTt til 
omew flhi tgnoscflt) any port in a storm* (mtuiityn tem 

hit / ■'■’Of'"'" immimiiTO. Mm) 'jm! uiU ii«d git»! 

i™" "VT •*"“*“ 'I"!) • On ,1 leut two oca 
c™,™ icuon that iho« predomned to eoUm 
"1^.}°:^.^ *>r -ootc loshct pcoer, be it 'God' or 

does dot soor^tr™'^*’^ *' ptofundity cannot be claimed. He 

hia eye to their rebtm ^'‘"’“’t’rrttlotaon between penods, and though 

chronology On the othee “.^tfonted by inconsastenaea m 

causal link conjomui. ”? disecenanent foe the 

aociat oe etonomic dlsefo^^f^'’ “r™" I”'"*'*’ 

them ihu, he te.i^ t!S.?. ’“'‘‘“““'"'"i'fferonces between 
m X) And white thTSig^OT^? 

Inminona, he at lesii eeahiro “ f“"«u™nenis is not made 

« assigning causes, as m hu 

s,rarH“"5“-«"r£srv'^ fomu- 

th Utwprewrb comimpat It u the ipint of 

trto^of Inl svVtlJ”"'’** ‘uel magmfi 

Cwsiiath?^?^ ri* consul Sapw •3™P«hues vr ihtheopi^ 
me censor st Rome *’*“ *° “e completion of a thestre by 
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speculation upon the contemporan' emergence of great geniuses (I. 
xvii). It adds to his merits that he recognises the play of human passions 
and in virtue thereof remains no mere chronicler, but becomes a dis- 
cemer and recorder of motives - as in the case of the outbreak of the 
Civil War, where he accounts for Pompey’s attitude, or where he states 
the respective objects of Pompey, Caesar and Crassus in forming their 
triumvirate.* If, then, it may be admitted that Velleius writes history 
without deep penetration into what Teuffel calls ‘the internal connexion 
of things’;® yet it is going too far to say that ‘his interest centres upon 
individuals only.’ For, surely, his actual search for motives must relate 
the individual to his surroundings; and, as indicated, he is not entirely 
neglectful of the need for tracing causes. Besides, his serviceable digres- 
sions, already glanced at, arise expressly from his sense of the inferior 
force of isolated details in history as compared with their effect when 
grouped together.® 

With these qualifications, however, the truth remains that his history 
is written mainly from a personal or subjectiv'e standpoint; and its 
cardinal method is the biographic, with some of the merits and most of 
the defects entailed. It is, then, not highly scientific or philosophic: 
on the other hand, though Velleius believes in the univ'ersal sway of 
fortune,^ there is in such a character-loving method httle danger of 
representing historical figures as mere puppets controlled by some in- 
definable but apparently inexorable ‘Will of the Age.’ With him pro- 
minent men are no tools of impersonal forces, but living actors who 
logjcially deserv'e moral blame or commendation when their qualities 
come to be weighed. So, through his own interest in character, he 
increases his readers’ interest in his personages and seldom leav'es a 
doubt as to his opinion for or against a man. Strong sympathies, indeed, 
may be consistent with a claim to be candid and dispassionate.® Vel- 
leius is, however, too enthusiastic to realise the e.xtravagance of his 
praises. Bias has blinded the judge. Tiberius was doubtless an able 
soldier, but Velleius damages the emperor’s character by excessive 
eulogy. Perilously endowed with an inexhaustible capacity for lauda- 
tion and an insatiable thirst for superlatives, he resembles a professional 
Writer of testimonials in favour of the Caesars.® 

The likes and dislikes are not confined to persons. He is almost 

* II. xsx, xliv. 

® Teuffel, § 27S: ‘Fur den innerea Zusammenhaag der Dinge bat er irein 
Verstandnis, seine Teilnahme gilt den Personen.’ 

® I. xiv. 1 : ‘cum facilius cuiusque rei in unum contracta species quam diuisa 
temporibus oculis animisque inhaereat. . . .’ 

* II. csvi. 3: ‘utinam non maioribus expcrimentis testatum esset, quantum 
in Omni re fortuna posset r 

® II. cxvi. 5: ‘neque enim iustus sine mendado candor apud bonos crimini 
est.’ 

® See remarks on Drusus, II. sxvii, and rapturous exclamations on Tiberius, 
II. cxi. 
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p^ntawc in his suspicion of ait and wealth as detnmcnul to 

and vet this distrust of aestheticism does not conceal fr^ hutt 


munitv.^ and yet this distrust of aestheticism does not conceal 
the ci«s ignonnct (although he is too grave to see the humour) wbcb 
Mummius showed m serving bs celebrated notice upon the contractor 
for the removal of pictures and statues from Connth to Rome, to W 
effect that any masterpiece lost roust be tepbccdl* He a scathing m hr 
denunaathm of proscription, and saresrue on the tendency to mini- 
mise contemporary greatness said on liomagc rendered to high puce 
Btsh, A » tspoft hts chataaer-drawing that one should focus attenuon 
His briefer character-pieces, containing many neat strokes, include, in 
the first book, that of Sopio (su'Xui). in the second. ManuS (a>)j 
Mithrtdates (*vm), Cinna (mv), Cato, finely called ‘the very likeneM 
of Virtue* (hma utrtuU rmiUtmut, kxx%), Ciadiuf (xlv), Cuno, ‘a 
most ingeniously good-for-nodung person' (IwJiw ingentonstune mquam, 
rfvui), Caehus. who resembled Cuno and was not mntar ingfniote 
RrfUdm(lxvui),BrutusjndCa$sius(Ixxii},Lepidils(la.'r), Shakespeare’s 
‘ s’bght unmetiUhle man,' caiBed by Velleius ' the biggest of fools with- 
out a single good quality to deserve the long indulgence of fortune', 
hlaeeenas, whose voluptuous effenunacy dunng leisure-hours is noted 
an oho oe moUitiu pome ubtofemuumfiumi, and bas sleepless vigilance 
at an emergency to the no lets striking words vb rrr tngiUam extgtrft, 
tone txsmrui (luxvut) The sketch of Drusus comes later (*cvji) 
fuller pottrayais ate given of Pompey (ll xvt) and Caesar (all) Still 
more elaborate IS the character of TiWnus conveyed in di^erent chap- 
ten, and to this picture we now turn, remembenog that a complete 
estimate of die real Tibenos involves the attitude of Taatut Ttbenus 
is introduced in a companson »ith Julius and Augustus,* but we get 
out first historical glimpse of him when, a child of two, be lay in the 
arms of his moihet Luna, then a fugitive from the troops of the man 
whose consort she was one day to be * Really, however, he eaters on 
VeUewa’s stage vn hiS xaneteesih year, announced with a fanfare of 
praise as a quaestor of promise 

Tibenus Claudius Nero brought up on a system of the loftiest 
pnaciplea, a yoqth of high bwih, good looks and imposing stature, 
thoroughly cquif^d with an excellent education and superior talents, 
who from the omhet bad awakened Mpeetations equal to his present 
' en to the eye had proclaimed himself a pnnee ’* 
f chapters Tibenus is the dommatit^ figure, 


greatness, and 
For almost fortt 


reddjturos 
Mi uvui CU.3 


'Ti Clal 

espluus, niutnu gmei 
isMreecaainL 
prattulerat ptuicptml 


ilfret pnedici cooducrntibui, ii cas perdjdissrtit n 
;emper tnagnae fiitunae comes sdest aduhtio ’ 
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jdJUs Mcro . inautntus caelestium praeceptonim du- 
e, foima, cdutuoine corpona, optimis studiis maxinioqui 
ic^, qm pnionia. quanrus ««. speran potuem uisuque 
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mainly his career previous to his accession which Velleius describes; for 
it is only in five closing chapters that he touches briefly on his reign. This 
brevity is the more disappointing in view of the account which Tacitus 
gives in the Annals; and those at least who accept that account must 
charge Velleius with suppressio uert. About twenty chapters are occupied 
with Tiberius as a soldier.^ They contain material illustrative of his 
greatness, such as the indescribable enthusiasm for him as a general : 

‘The verj' sight of him drew tears of joy from the soldiers. They 
were all eagerness, with a sort of unexampled raptvire in tlieir salu- 
tation and a passion for touching his hand: they could not restrain 
themselves from immediately adding “ Is it really you, General? Have 
we got you back in safety? ” and then, “ I was with you in Armenia, 
General,” "I was in Raetia,” “/had a reward from you in Vindelicia,” 
“/ in Pannonia,” “/ in Germany” - a scene not to be expressed in 
words, and perhaps scarcely capable of winning belief.’- 

This forms an effective prelude to his militaiy’ successes in Germany. 
Another impressive incident is that of the taU and aged German 
chieftain who in a nativ'c ‘ dug-out’ paddled half across the river betw'een 
the enemy and the Roman camp to request the privilege of looking upon 
Tiberius.® Tiberius's solicitude for the health of subordinates (his pro- 
vision of an ambulance for sick officers is one illustration), and his self- 
discipline on active service, are among the admirable traits emphasised.* 
Apart, however, from handling his prowess, Velleius has ways of ele- 
vating his hero. He touches on Tiberius’s dignified leisure at Rhodes, 
the disturbing effect exercised upon the peace of the world by this 
retirement, the widespread joy ov'er his adoption by Augustus, and his 
modest reluctance to accept imperial sovereignty.® Then, looking back 
from A.D. 30 over Tiberius’s years upon the throne, in a passage whose 
textual variations fortunately do not impair the sense, our author paints 
in couleur de rose his picture of the reign ; 

‘Of the transactions of these last sixteen years, massed (ingeraniur, 
EUis; inliaereant, Klritz) as they are before the eyes and mind of every- 
one, who shall venture upon a detailed account! Our emperor secured 
the consecration of his sire not by authority, but by scrupulous rever- 
ence (non imperio sed religione) ; he cfld not simply give Augustus a divine 
title — he made him a god. Financial stability has been recalled to our 
public life and political disaffection cleared out of it {pimmotd), as 
bribery has been from the elections, and strife from the senate-house. 

* II. xciv-xcviii, civ-cxv, css-exsii. 

- II. civ. 4: ‘At uero militum conspectu eius elidtae gaudio lacrimae alacritas- 
que et salutatioms noua quaedam exsuJtatio et confingendi manuni cupiditas 
non continentium protinus quin adicerent, “uidemus te, impeiator? saluum 
recepimus?” Ac deinde "ego tecum, imperator, in Armenia, ego in Raetia fui, 
ego a te in Vindelicis, ego in Pannonia, ego in Germania donatus sum,” neque 
uerbis exprimi et fortasse uix mereri fidem potest.’ 

* II. evii. * II. cxiv, CSV. ® II. xeix, c, dii, exsiv. 
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pununic m his suspicioit of ut and tvealth as detrimental to the com* 
mumty.t and yet this distnist of aestheticism does not conceal from bun 
the crass ignorance (although be u loo grave to see the humour) which 
Mummius showed in serving his celebrated notice upon the contractors 
for the removal of pictures and statues from Connth to Rome, to the 
effect that any masterpiece lost must be replaced!* He is scathing m his 
dcnunciathin of proscription, and sarcastic on the tendency to mini- 
mise contemporary greatness and on homage rendered to high pbee * 
Still, it IS upon his character-drawing that one should focus attention. 
His bnefer charaacr-piecea, containing many neat strokes, include, in 
the first book, that of Sapio (au-xm). m the second. Manus (xi). 
hli^datea (xvm). Cinna (mv). Cato, finely called ‘the very likeness 
of Virtue {homo tiiriuh amtUmus, xixv), aodius (xlv) Cuno, ‘a 
most mgmoiuly eTOd-fot-nothiitg pstsoo- i^hmc mimomttms ittmOT, 
rlvm), who rosmblsd Ciino .od „„ 

«^(lm.m).BmwsMdCss«o.(tau,),Up,dus(lx*t).SMtspodrc’s 

*Eht ornnsnabls ejirf b, •Um biggs,, of fooh wtdi- 

ool s .mils good qosbty dsMtts dts long ,nd»l|toso of fonuns'. 
bUsconis, whoso voloptoous oftomouo, dotmg Isi.Sto-hout. IS nolsd 
m 01,0 OS moffibo po™ h,, Usoplssi otgiUimo 

at an cmergeniy m the no less etnkiag words uh rt- 


nm< txsomnu (Iravui) The sketch of Dnisus u,., .t 

Fuller portrayals are given of Pompev fll ii 

mors sKbomi, Uto cbmots, s^v’s^d , dT ' '' 

im. »d m tht. ptowto W..OW 

s.bm.,0 of *s md T.bsno. motdts. Ut, .mmdl of Sim 

IB introduced in a comparison with lulms and ? tibenus 

out fits, btstottsj gluttSo of b™ .ht "" P' 

of lus mothst Ltv,., .bso , fogm,; t^'p^'o ^r.^ 

whose consort she was one day to be * Reallv ^ 

Velleius’s stage m his nineteenth year. amJunced wS 
praise as a quaestor of promise * fanfare of 

‘nbenus Claudius Nero bioueht un nn . , . 

pnnaples, a yo^ of high birth, good tooks an? 
thoroughly equi^d with an eiceUent education and s^nlr 
who from the ouiMt had awakened eicpccuu^tis eoual mT! 
greatness, and eitn to the eye had proclaimed kmself a 
For almost for^ chapters Tlbenos is the dominating figure 


rw mpham exigeret. 


i. 3 ‘semper mastue foitunie a 


* II xcjT ‘Ti Clauftius Krm . mnutmus caeleatiuni dtim * **xv 
aplmu, luuems genWe. lonna, celsitudme corpon*. optimi* dn- 

mgenio instructisumot, qui pfOliniB, quantum en. ipervi 
praetulertt pnncipem.' l"”“erai 
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mainly his career previous to his accession which Velleius describes; for 
it is only in five closing chapters that he touches briefly on his reign. This 
brerity is the more disappointing in view of the account which Tacitus 
gives in the Annals', and those at least who accept that account must 
charge Velleius with suppressio ueri. About twenty chapters are occupied 
with Tiberius as a soldier.^ They contain material illustrative of his 
greatness, such as the indescribable enthusiasm for him as a general: 

‘The very sight of him drew tears of joy from the soldiers. They 
were all eagerness, with a sort of unexampled rapture in their salu- 
tation and a passion for touching his hand : they could not restrain 
themselves from inunediately adding “ Is it really you, General ? Have 
we got you back in safety?” and then, ”/ was with you in Armenia, 
General,” “/wasinRaetia,” ‘‘/had a reward from you in Vindelicia,” 
”/ in Paimonia,” ‘‘J in Germany” - a scene not to be expressed in 
words, and perhaps scarcely capable of wiiuiing belief.’" 

This forms an effective prelude to his military successes in Germany. 
Another impressive incident is that of the tall and aged German 
chieftain who in a native ‘ dug-out* paddled half across the river betw'een 
the enemy and the Roman camp to request the privilege of looking upon 
Tiberius.® Tiberius’s solicitude for the health of subordinates (his pro- 
vision of an ambulance for sick officers is one illustration), and his self- 
discipline on active service, are among the admirable traits emphasised.^ 
Apart, however, from handling his prowess, Velleius has ways of ele- 
vating his hero. He touches on Tiberius’s dignified leisure at Rhodes, 
the disturbing effect exercised upon the peace of the world by this 
retirement, the widespread joy over his adoption by Augustus, and his 
modest reluctance to accept imperial sovereignty.® Then, looking back 
from A.D. 30 over Tiberius’s years upon the throne, in a passage whose 
textual variations fortunately do not impair the sense, our author paints 
in couleitr de rose his picture of the reign: 

‘Of the transactions of these last sixteen years, massed {ingerantur, 
Ellis; inhaereant, ICritz) as they are before the eyes and mind of every- 
one, who shall venture upon a detailed account! Our emperor secured 
the consecration of his sire not by authority, but by scrupulous rever- 
ence (non imperio sed reltgtone); he did not simply give Augustus a divine 
title — he made him a god. Financial stability has been recalled to our 
public life and politi^ disaffection cleared out of it (simmotd), as 
bribery has been from the elections, and strife from the senate-house. 

^ II. xciv-xcviii, civ-crv, cxx-cxxii. 

- 11. civ. 4 : ‘At uero militum conspectu eius elicitae gaudio Jacrimae alacritas- 
que et salutationis noua quaedam cxsultatio et contingendi laanum cupiditas 
non continentium protinus quin adicercnt, “uidemus te, imperator? saluum 
recepimus?” Ac deinde “ego tecum, imperator, in Armenia, ego in Raetia fui, 
ego a te in Vindelicis, ego in Pannonia, ego in Germania donatus sum,’’ ncque 
uerbis exprimi et fortasse uis mereri fidem potest.’ 

® 11. evil. II. cxiv, cxv. ® II. xeix, c, ciii, csxiv. 
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lusticc equity, maustry, \ong bwmd -wi 
{sepultaeque ae niu obnlae) have been restored to the . 

been an enhancement of prestige for ibe . t},e 

tcat-ead of miMi/t] of grandeur for the senate, and of igmty 0 
law courts ftioijng in the theauc has been put dawn, and t>P"S 
duct has been enhe* the aim mspured m *U or a nccesiity ^ 

them integrity » honoured and irregularities are pufushe^ ^ 
humble man r«ipco» the powerful without feanng him, 
powerful takes precedence of a humbler man without desptSU'S 
When were provisions more moderate lopnce? When was peace 
in blessings? Spread over the regions of east and west and tverywheto 
within the bounds of south or north, the Augustan Peace to the “her- 
Bicst comer of the earth presents men immune from the dtttd ot 
brigandage Accidental losses sustained not only by individuals but by 
aties art made good through the generosity of our pnnee Ctttes m 
Asia hat e been repaired provinces have been secured against the wrung* 
doing of governors Office is the ready reward of ment, come is certain 
to meet with punishment, eten li it comes late loduence •* surpassed 
by a fair claim, and intngue by desert, for our best of pnncea by hi* 
own ptsiAice teaches {u* countrymen to act anght, and while he is 
greatest m power, he u even greater as an example ‘t 
Later we read his panegync upon Tibenus composed in excUmatorf 
fasEuen 

'With what precepts did he equip lus dear Gensanicus and imbue 
him mch the pnnciples of cantpaigrung m his own company long before 
be welcomed him back as the conqueror of Germany! What were the 
honours which he heaped upon his young manbood, when the style ol 
his tnuinph corresponded to the greatness of his aploits! How ofter 
?u* he honouted the people with donations, and how willingly, wheii 
he could do jt with the approval of the senate, has he made good a de- 
ficiency in a senator's income without either offering inducements tc 
extravagance or allowing honourable poverty to be deprived of dignity! 

^^hat a fonnidable war, shrrrd up by ^e Gallic chieftain Sacrovu 
and Julius Floru* did be suppress with a rapidity and a gallantry sc 
marvellous that the Ronun people found itself a conqueror before t 
Has conacious of being at war, and the messenger of vretoty out 
stripped the newa of danger! The highly alarming conflict in Africa, too 
despite Its daily Vettase m senousness, was, under his auspices am 
direction, speed/Jj tod to rest Itliat public works has be erected of hi 
t«M rather than^o), orm Ae name of his family! M 1 A what dun 
ful generosity, surpassing hnman bebef, « he rearing a temple to hi 
‘'«1 Anything tHat has at any ante enjoyed eminent renown, h 
wnsiders to have the cton of imAwi upon his protection. With wha 

imriL^'' ^ P«»wsv V** wterKt foe the claims made on behalf c 

“"penal go-itinitient I 
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liberality on other occasions, but, especially at the recent conflagration 
on the Caelian Mount, has he out of his own patrimony relieved the 
losses of people in every rank ! How little are the public disturbed when, 
without the consternation involved in a le\’y, he organises the raising of 
troops, a matter of prolonged and peculiar alarm ! 

Having thus belauded his talent for training youth in militaiy' science, 
his benefactions, energy, businesslike grasp, filial piety, and gift for 
organisation, Velleius proceeds humbly to protest his wonderment that 
the gods should permit plots to be formed against so good a ruler, and 
to bemoan the sorro^vful bereavements and shameful domestic trials 
which have befallen the emperor. 

So the historian praises not wisely but too well. There is no whisper 
about unfair treatment of Germanicus to besmirch the spotlessness of 
the emperor: nor is there a suggestion of fault in Sejanus, for the 
powerful minister had not 3'et fallen. In the pages of Tacitus we look 
upon a different portrayal of the emperor and his times. But with 
Velleius all is right in the Roman world. As an old soldier he is un- 
flinching in loyalty to his imperator. He could not belong to the poh'tical 
opposition. From the first warmly affected towards the Caesars, he 
shows his favourable attitude to the Empire in his sketch of the benefits 
conferred by the Augustan regime,^ Consistently with this feeling of 
approval a sense of the continuity of Rome animates and dignifies his 
closing prayer. This is an appeal for national presenation and defence 
addressed to Jupiter of the Capitol, to Mars as author of the Roman 
name and mainstay of its power, to Vesta as warden of the ever-burning 
fires, and finally to aU those majestic divinities who had conferred 
imperial destiny upon Rome: 

Voto finiendim uohimen est. luppiter Capitoline, et auctor ac stator 
Romani nominis, Gradiue Mars, perpetuorumque aistos Vesta ignium, 
et qttidquid numinim hanc Romani imperi molem in amplissimum terra- 
rum orbis fastigium extulit, uospublica uoce obtesior atque precor: custo- 
dite, seniate, prategiie hunc statum, hanc pacem, hunc principem.^ 

Q. CURTIUS 

A story is told about Alfonso V of Aragon and I of Naples and Sicily 
that once, when ill, he had Quintus Curtius’s narrative of the exploits 
of Alexander the Great read to him, and that the result proved to be 
more than relaxation; for the King was cured. This anecdote of a ruler 
in the fifteenth century, notable for kindness to scholars w'ho fled from 
Constantinople to escape the Turks, is one which indicates the right 
approach to Curtius. He is to be read rather for entertainment than for 
exact instruction; yet, after all, this is to certify his possession of a 

* II. cxxix. 2-CXXX, 2. 

* II. xxxvi (on Augustus), Isxxix (on Augustan regime). 

D 
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coMidcnblt Imnu, pd Tit mtnujcnpl. t ° 

Rufus , tui details of bis life ate not foithcomiflg #«<! »» * 

of lufeteoce There seems no way of settlinR his relaUonsfup 
identity tilth the Curtius Rufus' in Taciius. said to have been th^e son oJ 
a gladiator, who gamed the inn^ma Inumpkaha for overworking nss 
soldiers at silver mines in Germany, beheld an ominous midday vision 
recorded* by both Tacitus and Pliny, and menttiaUv became pxoconsm 
of Africa. It has been argued that, tf he had been a writer, Taatus would 
have mentioned the fart, that a proconsul might have been expend to 
be more proficient m military history than our Cumus is, and that an 
imperial official characterised by a ‘sullen sycophancy towards supenors 
(adutrttu tupmoret truU adufe/ionc) would not have been so independent 
in criticisms on Alexander’s arrogance, and on his courtiers’ subser- 
vience -‘the perpetual curse of princes, whose power has been over- 
thrown oftener by flattery than by foes'* Plausible answers can be 
framed to each ol these arguments, for example, it is unfortunately too 
innocent (and Sallust wlU serv e as an instance) to assume that a wntcr’s 
morality is equal to hu moralising But all things considered, no 
absolute conclusion can be reached Rather more satisfactory is the 
contention that he wrote under Claudius, fot the two conietoporaty 
references* traceable in his work best suit that penod One antes out e! 
the Siege of Tyre, ‘ now that prolonged peace restores all things, Tyre, 
reborn after her destrucuon, finds repose beneath the protecting cle- 
mency of Rome’, and the other contrasts the dissoluuon of Alexander's 
dominions after his death wtth the happier condition of the Roman 
Empire ‘Rightly does the Roman people acknowledge a debt of safety to 
a prmce that shone forth Uke a new star of the night which wellmgh 
proved our last most truly rt was his rising, not the sun’s, that restored 
light to a world in gloom {cabganli) when, deprived of their head, its 
members were m conflict and panic ’ The first passage proves very 
httle, the ‘prolonged peace’ is the p<w Romana of the early Empire. 
The most satisfactory explanation of the second passage is that it refers 
to the night vw 5»rniaTy, j»» 4J, when Caligula was murdered and 
Claudius found himself suddenly elevated to the throne, and the sug- 
gestion has been made that fofiganti » a play on the dead emperor’s 
name Moreover, if the histonan « the Curtius RiJus given b^veen 
Porcius Latro and Valerius Pnmanus in Suetonius’s list in Dt Khetm~ 
hia, then the order of names would surest a similar date ’* 

, ' rurtieaiBc, on T»c Aim XI n. thinka it probable Ciutius Rufus was 
fa*eroEtJ«^tQ^ *Tac 4 i« XI xxi,PUn.Ep VII av,, 2-3 

. ''J‘ sdulana, peipetuum miluni reBimj, quorum opes Mcpiua 

idMTiutioquMnhnitiseuCTtw i, 

IV tv ai ‘longs pace cuncia refbuente X 11. i-s ‘Bouiim ndui 

uilimt huius henwte. poa solis onus hieem taliRonit reddidft nnmda’ 

3 ® 3 W.«»*Luc«iu.«meQueDen*etideavour»t. 
th« eroimd of anaU^ws desenpuon and resemblances m expression 
that Lucan used Cumu* If piwed, this Would deirly bwi on his^te Bu 
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Of the ten books which Curtius composed on Alexander’s exploits, 
the first ftvo are lost. Other gaps occur at the end of Book V and begin- 
ning of VI, and there is a break in the last book. Freinsheim in the 
seventeenth centurj" wrote Latin supplements for the missing parts, 
draViing his materid from many authors including Plutarch and Arrian. 
The eight sur\dving books narrate Alexander’s career from 333 B.C., 
when he was twenty-three and had reached Phrygia in his Asiatic expe- 
dition, up to his death at Babylon in 323 with the resultant confusion 
and rivalries. Falling short of first-rate history, the work is yet a wonder- 
ful and often enthralling pageant of adventure, diplomacy, barbaritj^ 
kindliness, privation, battle and sieges with ‘scapes i’ the imminent 
deadly breach.’ We need not read far in the existing Latin text before 
Alexander characteristically cuts the Gordian knot; and the will-power 
thereby displayed is soon triumphantly seixing the passes of Cilicia, 
winning the battle of Issus, and capturing the Persian queen and queen- 
mother (Book III). Tyre falls after protracted siege-operations calling 
forth many inventions. In Egypt Alexander visits the oracle of Jupiter 
Hammon, is declared the god’s son, founds Ale.xandria, and on his 
return into Asia defeats King Darius at Arbela (IV). The great cities of 
Babylon, Susa, Persepolis, fall into the victor’s hands, and Darius, to 
Alexander’s indignation, is murdered by two of his own conunanders 
(V). Oriental luxurj’ increases its hold on the conqueror; and he has to 
face danger from conspirators (^T). An emissaiy' is despatched to kill 
Parmenio, his general in Media, whose son had been, on insufficient 
evidence, put to death for treason. Then Alexander carries his con- 
quests into the heart of Asia (VII). His murder of Clitus is the outcome 
of quarrelling over the wine-cups, and his domineering arrogance is 
depicted as on the increase. Besides, his espousal of an Oriental bride, 
Roxane, causes widespread disapproval. The ne.xt episode is the inva- 
sion of India, and a description of the country is attempted as a pre- 
liminary. The Indus is crossed and King Porus defeated (VIII). After 
continued operations in the Punjab, the army protests agamst pro- 
ceeding farther and Alexander reluctantly sanctions ■withdrawal. Near- 
chus is told off to investigate the Indian Ocean (IX). Mutinous outbreaks 
hamper Alexander’s schemes of universal conquest and at Babyloii he 
dies. After much scheming and counter-scheming Perdiccas divides 
the lands overrun by Alexander as provinces to be ruled by different 
generals, and Ptolemy transfers the embalmed body of the monarch 
to Alexandria (X). 

The barest summary of such achievements serves as a reminder, 
Hosius’s^theory is examined and rejected, I think convincingly, by R. Pichon 

in Les Sources tie Lucaitr, igi 2 , pp- 2S4 -z6z. , , . . 

I. Lana, R.FJ.C. 1949, p. 48-70, argues for the beginning of Claudius s 
reign. But Vespasitin’s reign is not impossible. If do not press tne play on 
words in caligantit the passage X. ix. 3 could refer to Vespasian s accession. Cf* 
J- Stroux, PhihL Ixxsiv (1929) pp- ^33 if- 
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thouch not u in expktutton. of the f^eatnm ^Wch the 
con 4 dcd to Alexander This unique peraonxhty renwin* 
how much «ai due to pervmi! emhition or actw^f definite 
ho>» much to thif«t for edventure. how much to any definite or 
notion of daseminatinR Greek culture through the ahoorptiort of t^T 
ancient jovcrcignties into one fir-ettended empire, histonjni 
found it hard conclusively to deade But though the rrwtive* ' 
)ond exact measurement, and though they palpably chanpd artU 
the growing bnlUanct of repeated tnumpht. the general results «r« tm- 
miatakable Alexander's was a career destined to alter the course o 
civilisation, and open a new epoch for the world Naiuralt), then, his- 
tory has alwaj-s felt the attraction of hi* name rrofessional wfitet* 
accomparued hi* espediiiofi and, like modern war-correspondents, 
employed their eyes and ears to advantage, official records were kept o' 
Macedonian aR^airs, of campaigns by land, of coasting voyages, and sur- 
vived long enough to be documents for later rtsearth . so drat, benveefl 
authon with war expenenee and authors of the study. * gigsntlc litera- 
ture was composed on the conqueror in the Alexandrian epoch. The 
theme m turn fascinated Borne Livy, jealous of (he Maeedonisn s 
fame, makes a patrioue digression* to argue that he would not have had 
the success against Rome that he bad against Persia and India* 
Livy’s contemporary, Pompeius Trogtia, concerned himself wuh Maet- 
don, as is plain from the epitome by Juaunus Some nalisauon of the 
adventurous element m his cateer ptompted the atademic exercise 
recorded by the elder Seneca 'Alexander deliberates whether he should 
crow the ocean-'* Finally, the esieni to which the glamour of his life 
fascinated the Middle Ages is shown in Chaucer’s words 


The stone of Alisaundre is so comune 
That etene wight that hath discreaoun 
Hath herd somewhat or al of his fortune 


Curbus, therefore, entered upon a great mhenuncc Vet he cannot be 
said to have made full use of his available sources Only in two passages’ 
docs he name suihonnes in both CUtarchus is mentioned, and in om 
of them Timagenes as well h » possible indeed that he drew fron- 
CbUrchus (e 300 b c) mainly through Timagenes (e 55 b c.) But, 
supposing he drew directly, Clitarchus was not a first-race source, for 
It is an erroneous itifetetwe from Diodorus* and Strabo that he actually 


*l4vy IX-xvii-xii. *Sm,Stiai 1 

huic ptipiae adfuisM aoctor esi 
• meiiS,naetra<Iid,flX vui 
of Indian* tlam ChtsKhusewaucUR' 
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sensed under Alexander. Further, he was turgid rather than veracious, 
and Cicero* thinks poorly of him, counting it against Sisenna that he 
was content with imitating Clitarchus, an inferior model even had the 
imitation been successful. In many respects, Curtius seems to have less 
historical method than the two authors who not long after treated the 
same subject in Greek, namely, Plutarch and Arrian. Plutarch (bom 
c. A.D. 40) at the outset of his Life of Alexander records his conscious- 
ness of the mass of material available, but is careful to add that he is 
writing ‘not histories but biographies.’ All the same, he shows more 
critical acumen than Curtius, and does not necessarily accept, on a 
disputed point, the opinion of the majority. Arrian {c. a.d. 90-170), 
the latest classical historian of Alexander, possessed qualities w’hich 
made him on the whole the best. His training in Stoic philosophy under 
Epictetus, his experiences as a soldier, his ability to write on Tactics, 
and the good sense with which he amply fulfils the promise of his 
proem to rely upon the evidence of Aristobulus and Ptolemy, both of 
whom served with Alexander - all contribute to the success of his 
story." 

Most of Curtius’s defects lie on the surface. His geography is not 
infrequently at fault, his accounts of military operations are less than 
satis^ng, his understanding of politics is far from profound, and his 
speeches are not individualised, but sound the same rhetorical note 
irrespective of variations in nationality and character. Virtually he re- 
nounces all claim to be critical when, relating the tenacity wherewith an 
Indian dog even tvith amputated limbs holds on to a lion, he declares,® 
‘Certainly I transcribe more than I believe; for I cannot bring m3^elf to 
affirm what I doubt, nor to suppress w'hat I hav'e received.’ In con- 
nexion with the plain speaking of Scjthian envoys* who reproached 
Alexander for rapacity, Curtius professes to give it accurately (fneor- 
cupta), adding ‘though their speech be despised, our integrity ought not 
to be.’ Laudable enough so far; but faithful reproduction of selected 
' material (if indeed it was selected with discrimination) w'ould for him 
' preclude actual invention, and yet freely permit literarj’’ embellishment. 

: Such negation of any high standard of critical inquiry is in keeping with 
I his weakness of historic^ grasp. He takes no S3moptic view' of the mean- 
, ing and results of Alexander’s career: thus, although he does contrast 

; * Cic. JDe Lxg, I. ii, 7: ‘quetn (Clitarchum) si assequi posset aliquantum ab 

Optimo tamen abesset.’ Cf. Quint. I, Or. X. i. 75: ‘ Clitarchi probatur ingenium, 
fides infamatur.’ 

; ® F. Reuss, in Rh.M. xxvii (igoz} pp. 559 ff., maintains that Clitarchus lived 

: about 260 B.C. and must have used Aristobulus; objects to the Iwpothesis of a 
history of Alexander by Timagenes; and ascribes the agreement in the a<^imt 
j of the campaigns by Strabo, Plutarch and Arrian to a common source in the 
^ writings of Eratosthenes. 

J ® IX. i. 34: ‘equidem plura transcribo quam credo: nam nec adfirmare 
? sustineo de quibus dubito, nec subduccre quae accepi.’ 

^ * VII. viii. 8 sqq. 
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the posihumous tlijiolution of >»i» pottef wiii wnity 
Ernptre^ he never atttmpij to eiwmate the debt of cjv»lt« 


Emptre.^ he never atttmpli V 

wars of Alexander Above 

Notwithstanding luch lirmtattoft*. he displayed literary ' i.,rtnt 
all. he can tell a ttory well Ho had an iiddmg of the rotn«« 
in so intrepid an invasion of the Rorgeom but pc^ou* ,* ,j,non 
incidents are telbng, aomelimea posiUvclj eaesung. Rhcwrica 
prompts him to over-indulgo in descriptions ao 
into detail of ddhcultiea ovctcomc — a rivet tcckoncd impa*** » 
jungle neltmgh impenetrable, a rocky hiU-foft to all appearance 
scalable, the hazards of snowdrift and frostbite, or of ^ 

wastes He shovw, however, to most advantage where he can best 

dramatic itioverocnt, * g ifv«V an, the treacherous conspiracy tgaim 

Darius earned out at wght when the monarch i* deserted by hi* gtW 
and a portentous tnence broods over his tent . VI vu-ti, the plot tgaimt 
Aletander, mvolving lO thrOl of intnguc and discovery, with the plea 
ing for life before the army, the hideous tortures to extort confess*ott« 
and a final spice of mystery concerning the godt or innocence of Pbil» 
tis.Vll u ia-Z 7 , the camel-nde of polydamas disguixd as an Ar*‘ 
teross the desert, and his fulfiment of Alezandef’s crafty seheinc ® 
murdenng Pannenio without tnal as he reads a forged letter purporU®! 
to be from bis son f bilotas. VII xi, the scaling of the rodc'fasutesa t 
Sogdiana.VHl i aa-js, the fatal quami k the banquet when Clitw 
annoyed at Alesander'i boastfuhieas, quotes Eunpides on Greek kmi- 
who monopolise the glory of others, and then with drunken licence 
goes on openly to denounce A!«ander's murder of Panneiuo and to 
mock at Alexander's claim to be a son of 2eus, Vlll vi, ibe scheme 
of the pages of the bedchamber to assassinate the king after a catodsal, 
the long wail for the expected chance, and the melodramatic inter- 
rupuon by a crazed prophetess and the ruia of the plan by a change of 
heart in one of the conspirators, and, in IX. ix, the slniggle against an 
unforeseen tide from the ocean ' 

Another element of interest is furnished by Curtius’s conception of 
his hero’s character From ore atandpoint the work is a psychological 
study m progressive detetioiation caused by ptospenty Here « a' 
favourable sketch of Alexander which comes in the first of the surviving 


111 M J7-SO Nameue haud Ciole 4<etu esT praeler mgeniUtn ilU cetm 
*rMfege»«u«ucnerationon,<iuant«mh\iJu* wique reps oel sdnuratioiu dediti 
ei werini uel eantate ajgrBuennt Ism prunum nihil tme diiana ope sacredi 
uidebatur nam cum praesco esset ubique lortuna, et tejnemaa in gloriam ee»- 
w *“V* "“tu™ tebuv. »ed sbunde tufliaens omnu eiui 
®t nuae ktima. hsben tnJAVA, ^Tosiiqjd wA-ftan msirwi 
utter ipsot cultu* habirusque pautum « ptn»to' 
™ "«5'- 1“ 2r -l dmhST.I TO .rabi B 
panter c»na sc uenerandot esset cffeccrar 
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Tt is not easy to describe, apart from their inborn reverence for their 
monarchs, how far the people surrendered themselves to an admiration 
for this monarch in particular, or, you might equally say, burned with 
affection for him. To begin with, it looked as if he could essay nothing 
without heaven lending assistance: as luck was everywhere at his side, 
his veiy rashness had turned to his glory. Then, even his years were 
scarcely ripe for achievements of such moment, and yet they were 
more than enough, for the}' threw a halo round all his exploits; and 
things that are commonly thought insignificant not infrequently find 
their way to the common soldiers’ hearts. He took his physical exercise 
among them; his dress and style were little different from the ordinary 
man’s; while he possessed true military energy. Such were the natural 
endowments or mental skill that had secured for him an equal share of 
affection and respect’ 

Henceforward the autlror’s task is to display the effect of constantly 
triumphant warfare on such a character: and his method throughout is 
to record noble and chivalrous qualities in Alexander, but at the same 
time to produce the impression that gradually, under the influence of 
success, luxury and drink, the king yielded oftener to arrogant, arbitrary 
and cruel impulses, so that Jekyll-like he found it increasingly difficult 
to return from his inferior to Ws better nature. Hence a sort of alter- 
nation between good and bad strikes the reader as the tale is unfolded. 
The demoralisation of the army at Babylon (V. i. 36-39) is a significant 
presage; still the conqueror feels qualnrs (V. ii. 13-15) about setting his 
feet on a table at which Darius used to dine, and he shows tactful respect 
for the feelings of the captive mother and children of Darius (V. ii. 
18-22) w’hen he apologises for his unfortunate, and to Persians impos- 
sible, suggestion that the Queen Mother and her granddaughters 
should work at woollen clothes as did royal ladies in Macedonia. Simi- 
larly the moderation which marked one part of his career (V. iii. 15, 
moderationem clemenliamque regis quae tunc fuit) becomes evident in his 
mercy to enemies at the intercession of Darius’s mother. Then falls a 
dark shadow: his fine traits of endurance, activity, honour and cle- 
mency are suUied by his insuperable passion for 'nine, and the drunken 
advice of the harlot Thais leads to the w'anton burning of Persepolis, for 
Alexander’s guests ‘rise from table intoxicated to fire a city which they 
had spared when they had arms in their hands’ (V. vii. 5, surgunl 
temulenti ad incendendam urhem cui armati pepercerant). In the next 
book, Curtins pronounces Alexander a victim of luxury; ‘the man whom 
Persian arms had not broken was defeated by vice’ (VI. ii. i, quern arma 
Persarum non fregerant, uitia uicerunt); nevertheless he is still consider- 
ate towards captives {ibid.), and, out of courtesy to Artabazus, an old 
Persian in his ninety-fifth year, orders horses for himself and his aged 
prisoner, forgoing his well-known preference for marching on foot 
fVI. V. 5). It is noted that his outward appearance disappointed the 
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• niipen ^VI V 20). » ** afterwards did the Scythian 

envoys (VII vii. »« I»* »“» *«'’* “* 

to h« teputauon,’ Meanwhile. Onental tastes and habits (VI « 
i-SI were dnving him m the direction of ostentatious pomp 
Luxury, however, did not prevent the king from sharing the pnvaUons 
of hia men. T he same chapter (VII t) which relates his merciless bar- 
barity at Braochidae relates also his self abnegation, despite the pangs 
of thirst, m dechning water meant for some young men in the army Yct 
this temperate warrior became an insufferable boaster in his cups, 
lauding his own exploits and belittling his royal sire Philip (VIII i 23) 
True, he undergoes agonies of temone after his hasty nsutder of Clitua 
(VIII u i-ia), but now that Qitus s unbndled tongue has led to his 

doom franknessinpresenceoftbekingbecome8impos8ible(Vni iv 30, 

fort Ciiti eaedm hbnlaU niblala) Meander succumbs to the cbariiis 
of Rocanc because ‘amid fortune s subservience to him, he could less 
control his desires now' (VIII «v 34, winw tant evptditatibus row 
ttnperantu inter obstrpna fortuti/u) Scheming to be pro^imed a god, 
he resents Macedonian objections (VIII v 5-24) ’His greed for glory 
and insatiate lust for fame grew intolerant of all obstacles' (IX. ti 9, 
aaortlia glonat tl tntaliabtlu (upiJo fwnat luhtl inuium retnotum 
uiden nnebot) The chronicle reveals a fToiesgue chaos of pleasure and 
pain immediately after the riotous Bacchanalian march of Alexaader'a 
army ui the East, Cucuus remaiks This pomp bad the execuuoner at 
Its heel, for the satrep Astaspes already mentioned was ordered to be 
putto death so true is it that cruelty is no bar to luxury norluxuryto 
cruelty' (IX. X 29-30) A similar strain is heard m the last book 'He 
began to be impetuous in executing pumshmenta, and likewise la 
believing ill of people Prospcnty, « m pbm, has power to alter one’s 
nature, it being a ranty for anyone to be sufEcienily guarded in respect 
of good fortune (X. i 39~4t’) In the final summary of his character 
(X V 2S-37) we read ' it » plain to all fair judges of the king, that his 
merits were due to nature, and h» faults to fortune or his time of hfe,' 
and later in his estimate Curuus elaborates this For on the one hand 
he attributes to fonone' fadings wch as Alexander's daim to equal the 
gods Of his exactionof divxne honoun-ams of pnde, m fact, generated 
by his victones, and on the other hand he viewa his irascibility and 
intemperance as slips of j oinh which time would have abated ' It mu st, 
however, be allowed that while he owed a very great deal to merit he 
owed more to fortune, whom he alone of mortal men held wUun’ his 
power ’ 

This raises a fundamental question touching the historian’s concep- 
of Alexanders whole career* The ascription of virtues to ‘nature’ 
and faults to ‘fortune’ takes tu but a little way towards explaining a 
f of the Bomsn 
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great man. The antithesis resembles Plutarch’s account of Alexander’s 
success as due to fortune combined with generalship (Alex. 

xx), and it does not obviously fit into the Stoic view which Curtius 
elsewhere professes to be his solution for the enigma of life. ‘Fortune’ 
indeed counts for much with Curtius. It was what we should call sheer 
luck that the enemy did not attack and crush Alexander’s troops while 
they revelled on Mount Meros. ‘It is incontestable that glory is oftener 
the gift of fortune than of merit' is the comment (\TII. x. 18, guts 
neget extmiam quoqtte gloriam saeptus fortunae qttam vi'rtutis esse benefi- 
cium?). So, too, of a week’s Bacchanalian progress when the revelling 
host might liave been an easy prey, ‘ Fortune who ordains the credit and 
value of things here also turned a militarj' scandal into glory’ (IX. x. 28, 
fortuna quae rebus famam pretiumque constituit Alexander’s aims 
against Spitamenes were secured without exertion on his part, because 
‘fortune, never weary of favouring him, managed the matter without 
his presence’ (^TII. iii. x, fortuna indulgendo ei numquam fatigata 
. . .) - a personification like that implied in the ‘homage paid by fortune’ 
(obsequia fortunae, VIII. iv. 24) which, as already shown, rendered him 
less master of his passions when he met Roxane, the satrap’s daughter. 
The king’s quick decision to segregate the Macedom'an grumblers over 
Parmenio’s death proved, like everjthing else, fortunate for him, because 
they always afterwards fought gallantly to remove the stigma (VII. ii. 
37, consilium temcrarium forsitan . . . siait omnia alia felicitas regis 
excepH): and in his last adventure oceanwards ‘the one consolation of 
his rashness was his unfailing success’ (unum erat temeritatis solacium 
perpeiua felicitas). Little wonder, then, that Ale.xander should believe 
in his felicitas (VII. vii. 28) or his fortuna (fortunam cui confidat, 
VII. ix. I, fortunae suae confisus, VII. xi. 27) like Julius Caesar after 
him. 

In some of these instances Curtius may appear to imply little more 
than luck. But logically he is no believer in chance. He is a fatalist in his 
view of human life and is clearly influenced by Stoicism: so that his 
‘fortune’ in the last resort would be merged in ‘fate.’ The inevitability 
of fate is a thought repeated in various contexts: of Alexander’s risk of 
a wound he says, ‘but to my mind, fate is unavoidable’ (IV. vi. xy, sed, 
ut opinor, ineuitabile est faium)', of Darius’s incapacity to take advice 
that would rescue him, he says, ‘he is doomed to his own lot’ (V. xii. 8, 
destinaius sarti suae)-, and of an intrigue to ruin an irmocent man, 
‘destiny, whose appointment is inevitable, was at hand’ (X. i. 30, 
faium cuius ineuitabilis sors est appetebai). His theory of history is made 
explicit apropos of the failure of Patron, the Greek, to save Darius by 
warning him against the treachery of Bessus: 

My belief may afford amusement to any who are convinced that 
human affairs roll on driven by blind haphazard. I favour the belief 
that every series of events follows by immutable law its course as the 
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result of eternal orduuflcc and the neaus of mysterious causes long 
since preordained t 

An aspect, of Cumua’a thoa^lit commonly overlooked is a 
enhebteninert of mind which argues hw emancipation from wme of tftC 
superstitious obsessions of anuquiQr He condemns as unacceptable W 

the gods the annent Tynan sacrifice of a freeborn boy (lY ui. 23) he 

remarks, on the recourse to a soothsayer about an acadent to a c^, 
that Alexander’s 'mind was not without its touch of supetsubon (IV. 
vj 12, ef erorno«isr«t«arKAer«tti«»einenhi)andon the consultatioo 
of the oracle of Hamroon that 'the prophet had set himself to flatter 
(IV vii 26, ttotet adulaisonent compontta) He dubs the employment 
of diviners for s military problem as 'the outcome of a supcrstibous 
mind’(V IV i.orepfrrtitiowonimt) A noUceahte example occurs in the 
introductory description of thcjudiaous Gobares who, after reimnding 
the Persian satrap Bessus incidentally that a dog’s bark may be worse 
than Its biw and that suR waters ron dt*p, advocates tMorng to terms 
with Alexander 'there was at the feast one Gobares, ofMedisn nanon- 
abty, more renowned for his profession of the roagical ait (if it really is 
an art and not a jen st the expense of the adliest) than for any knowledge 
thereof’ (VII iv t) Plainly Curtius would have one take note that such 
things mean weakness it was when ill and confronted with serious 
tnenaces that Alexander, 'who bad, since Danus's overthrow, given up 
&e consuluuon of soo^ayera and prophets, fell back on that «upet> 
sbtion-the delusion of mankind' (VII m 8 , humanancm genkum 
luJiVid) It must have given Curtius sabsfacbon to record later how 
Alexander dismissed dv* wanuogs of a foitufic-ttUei as unseasonable 
hindrances (IX. iv 27-30) 

Speeches and descnptions ywM Cuttius his readiest outlet for 
tbtmnc Not offensively overdone, »t is meat patent in the sententious 
remarks introduced into narrative and speeches alike Of gallant fightmg 
in a tight comer he says 'necessity, I bold, sharpens even cowardice, 
and despair w often the cause of hope’ (V iv 31, wi opmor, ignautam 
quoque necesMas aeutt et taepe Jetperoiu} tpn causa *il) ^Vhen Alexander 
tned to win indulgence for his Onenul luxury by generous gifts, the 
corementa, but, I hold, to the free the price of slavery a unwelcome' 
(Y1 vi tt.sed,£’piBW,Ir 5 #rwprrtrB»iien«ruruingrafumeif) Thestoryofa 
poor scion of a royal race brou^t from garden-work to a throne 
forth an almost Juvenahaa cyniQsm 'the cause of his poverty was as 
usual hon«ty‘ (IV 1 20, re»M « paupertatu, ncut pteru^e, prohilos 
eret) Two instances may be given from a speech ‘Those bear afikcuons 


I V xt 10 ‘elu(lant fiJenJ tiwt ciuibtis forte temere human* neEDlia oolu 
agiqiie persuajum m emu-tem amtsa wmsntuoone credidenm ocxuuu 
eamanjoi utenuum et niulto antedevtmaUnim suwn quemoue oriiinem aumt 
taBiii lege percupete ’ But textiuQv Out u a vexed pawtge Tjie worda ‘eoiuder 
cndiaeraa tee a oonieieluta) tMettwn. 
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best who conceal them’ (V. v. ii, optime tm'serias ferunt qtd abscondunt) 
and ‘no man loyally loves one he disdains, for calamity is querulous 
and prosperity' proud’ v. 12, nemofideUter diligit quern fastidit, nam 
et calamitas querula est et superba felicitas). Some of the inserted epistles 
have a rhetorical ring, as in Alexander’s haughty words to Darius: 
‘I know both how to conquer and how to consider the conquered . . . 
when you write to me, remember that you are writing not only to a king, 
but to your king’ (IV. i. ro-14). 

As regards the technique of his prose, Curtius’s sentence-endings 
show a distinct preference for a cretic followed by spondee or trochee, 
a rhythm which perhaps no contemporary employs so often. An ending 
about half as often used - though still comparatively common - is the 
double cretic; ne.xt to that, the cretic followed by a tribrach, and then 
the double trochee.^ 

His Style in general is influenced by Sallust, Virgil and, most of all, 
by Livy. But there is in him a sameness of expression for similar situa- 
tions which becomes monotonous, and marks his inferiority in prose to 
Livy’s brilliant variety. One cannot read far without noticing his pluper- 
fect indicatives for sketching a situation, his employment of a future 
participle in Greek fashion to denote purpose, his loose ablatives abso- 
lute, his repetition of the connectives ceterum and quippe. Some rhetorical 
constituents of his style have already been illustrated. Yet it must be 
conceded that neither mannerisms nor the poetic strain in him debar 
him from being generally clear: not seldom he is even vivacious. 

* For these four types of claiuulae De Groot, Prosarltythmus, gives, over a 
number of observed instances, the following percentages - 31, is, 12 and 8. The 
first and second types are favourites of Cicero; and the double trochee, preceded 
by a cretic or a molossus, is also common in Cicero. 
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the higher cducadon of a Roman. To each he devoted several hooks;* 
but the one surnving portion is the De Medicina in eight books. His 
militarj' tvrirjng.s, tvhethcr in the cnc5cJop.-jcdi.T or in separate pamphlets, 
tvera consulted by Vegetius and perhaps by Joannes Lydus." The 
books on philosophic s>-stcms, in which (.‘kugnstine informs us) the 
aim rather exposition than rcfut.ation, may have been included 
in tlic cncjxlopacdia; but he evidently wrote otlicr treatises on philo- 
sophj'.® Quintilian, who bestows modified praise upon Celsus’s style 
in discussing philosophy, cites his opinions on rhetoric, frequently 
to disagree with them.'* This is not unnatural when it is remembered 
that Celsus’s cursory treatment of rhetoric would not be calculated to 
satisfy a specialist like Quintilian; and it may be guessed that Cclsus’s 
rhetorical portion was in fact eclipsed by the fuller treatment of the 
great professional authority and so sank into oblivion. 

Regarding the order of parts in tlus cncjxlopacdia, we can be certain 
that the five books De Agrimltura opened the work, and that the De 
Medictna followed, forming Books VI to XIII^ of the whole corpus. 

* There were five books on apricuUure, Col. I. i. 14; and, if he is the Ccisus 
mentioned bj- the scholiast to Juv. \-i. 245, there were seven boola on rhetoric 
C^ko: oratori iUius temporis qui septem libros Imtitutionum scriptos reliquit’). 
His work on philosophy was in six books, Augustine, De haeresibus (Migne, 
Patrolog. xlii, iS6t, p. 23), 'opinioncs omnium philosophonim . . . sex non 
paruis uoluminibui quidam Ccisus absoluit.’ 

* Veget. Dere mil. i. S; Lyd. De Mag. i. 47; iii. 33: koI mry/pai^v nrp'i 

Tovrov d 'Poifiaia^ raumKot drroA^omr, and ^ 34. Vegetius says 

* Cornelius Cekus ’ and presumably refers to the encyclopaedist (thus confirming 
Quintil. XII. xi. 24 tliat Cekus did write on things militarj'). He gives no indi- 
cation of date except that in a group of three authorities he places Cekus between 
Cato Censorius and Frontinus. If the passages in Lydus refer to the cnc>xlopac- 
dist, then Cekus must have been writing as late as Nero’s reign, because Lydus 
(De Mag. III. 33 and 34) refers to a work on the Eastern campaigns of Corbulo, 
But Lydus’s KiXaoi is more probably Marius Ccisus, who brought Legio XV 
Apollinaris from Pannonia to join Corbulo in 63 (Tac, Ann. XV. xxv), and who 
figures in Tac. Hist. I and II as a loyal supporter of Galba taken into service by 
Otho after Galba’s fall. Lydus (De Mag. I. 47) makes Frontinus write before 
Kiiaos. That is a veritable ‘ howler ’if Cornelius Cekus is meant; if, on the other 
hand, Marius Ccisus is meant, it is a venial error, or might even be correct sup- 
posing Marius Ccisus (about ten years older than Frontinus) to have written in 
his old age. On this whole question see S.H, § 474 (para^ph headed: 'Die 
Monographie fiber den Partherfcricg’) and works there cited; also R. Syme, 
Tacitus, Oxf. 1938, vol. ii, pp. O82-3. 

^ Aug. loc. at.: ‘nee redarguit aliquem, sed tantum quid sentirent (v.l. sen- 
tiret) apeniit’; contrast Quint. Inst. Or. X. i. 124: ‘scripsit non parum multa 
Cornelius Celsus, Sextios secutus, non sine culm acnitore.’ 

‘ I. Or. XII. xi. 24 : ' Cum etiam Cornelius Celsus, mediocri uir ingenio, non 
solum de his omnibus conscripserit artibus sed ampliiis rei mUitmis et rusticae et 
medicinae praecepta reliquerit’; ef, II. xv. 22 and 32; VIII. iii. 35: ‘neque enim 
accedo Celso qui ab oratore uerba fingi uetat.’ 

“ In Cels. V. xx%’iii. 16, the mention of a prescription, ‘as already recom- 
mended in case of cattle,’ proves the agricultural portion preceded. The opening 
of the preface to what is now Bk. 1 , suggests that ‘Agriculture’ immediately 
preceded, ‘ut alimenta sank corporibus agricultura, sic sanitatem aegris medi- 
cina pramittit.’ Thk k confirmed by headings in many MSS., ‘Ceki artium 
liber VI, idem medicinae P; cf. Col. 1 . i. 14. 
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Detached front the encjclopaedta, they possess the unique importance 
of represenung the healing art in classical Rome At the dose of an 
mtroduaion, tvhich isan cpitmneandcnuasmof pmailmg tendenaea 
m medical science, CeUus summansrs hts own position and announces 
his plan of handling first rules of health and next phenomena and 
curesofdisease To this end Book I » largely of diet nof8>mptom5and 
therapcuucs. Ill of fevers, IV of internal diseases, considered in order 
from the head to the joints of the feet. V and VI of drugs and admenta 
for which they are specifics (with numerous preacnptionil, Vll and 
Vm of surgical operations, 

Hu mura. bul no, murely. Oral. .„d Mont U,oso the 

nJoence ot H.ppocrele. md Arfepude. i, pre emtnent. The mthotitj 
o( the lomer le tecognited ,a the prefece to Book II. ht, teechint on 
^tege, Celeoe note,, ,„pe„eded by the more dtlnte 

^ w " ‘e “"Sn"™"* evtml of e ptnleu.onel im>- 

I*e n admired, but without wy eiieh encranuilte (anlaronaae a, to 
e' Hipp^nttea-e ape- eemebmn, p™ Cetal. ■ 

^epiadee u aim m high lavoiit hij booki on preseptuon ol h^th 

m3(:yofthefifth^?*FWi?J5h**^‘‘**'”P'”^''*’* “■ 

mwducts 

Vet It would be a oustakf ro .j. .if of much of hu reading * 

older Hellrmc aooree. He had SrSoilor^™^"* ” *' 

nauve and foreign, like Cassius or twr * PracUHoners both 
own observation though this p/aw no WMr'” 
sometimes with emphasis. introduces, 
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‘excessive passion for novelty,’^ should have in medicine shown him- 
self abreast of the latest tendencies and discoveries. Thus, though he 
does not always agree, he takes pains to record Themison’s advice as 
something modern;® and in his preface remarks on the attitude of his 
followers (Thetnisoms aenitili) to the vexed question of theory versus 
practice. Cassius, again, is singled out for characterisation as ‘the most 
talented leech of our age,’ and is elsewhere mentioned as the proud dis- 
coverer of a remed}' for disease of the larger intestine.® The opening 
remarks by Celsus upon the diverse views of contemporary schools, 
and subsequent comparisons between medical practices of his own day 
and those of predecessors, prove that he was alive to advances or at least 
changes in the healing art.^ Sometimes he inserts original examples, 
such as the method of inducing perspiration pursued near Baiae.® At 
other times his personal opinions or results of his observation are 
stated with a dogmatism that would do credit to wide practical experi- 
ence.® Scaliger, indeed, believed that Celsus practised; but this has been 
stoutly denied, and one notices nothing in him that a vigilant eye and a 
perusal of medical books might not have yielded. It is difficult to credit 
that, if he had been a practising phj’sician or surgeon, he would have 
refrained from quoting cases which he had attended. Undoubtedly, 
however, he gains in interest by combining an individual note with a 
continual suggestion of his environment. It is Celsus himself who 
speaks when the increased recourse to bleeding is noted as a novelty, 
and especially when he proceeds tvith his cautionary remarks on its 
unsuitability in certain cases and its murderous results in others.® 
Like most contemporary writers, he feels impelled to stigmatise the two 
great moral and hygienic perils of the Empire - idleness and luxury.® 
As a whole, his background forms for modem readers an attractive 

^ I. Or. IX. i. 18; ‘Cornelius tamen Celsus adicit . . . figuras colonun, nimia 
profecto nouitatis cupiditate ductus.’ 

^ E.g. I. praej. xi: ‘Themison miper ipse quoque quaedam in senettote 
deflexit’; III. iv. 6 (on food in fevers): ‘At Themison nuper.noa quando coepisset 
febris, sed quando desisset . . . considerabat’; ibid, 17: ‘A'eque tamen uerum est 
quod Themisoni uidebatur’; <f. IV. xxii (cure for dysentery). 

® I. praef. 69: ‘ ingeniosissimus saeculi nostn' medicus, quern nuper uidimus, 
Cassius'; IV. xxi. 2: ‘Est etiom medicamentum eius rei causa comparatum, 
quod KtukiKor nominatur: id se repperissc Cassius gloriabatur. 

*E.g. Il.xii (decreased useof injections); II. x. i (increased useof blood-letting). 

® II. xvii: ‘quarumdam naturalium sudationum ubi terra profusus caUdus 
uapor aedificio includitur sicut super Baias in myrtetis habemus.’ 

® Ill.xi. 2: ‘Turn hoc ego puto temptandum’; Ill.xxiv. 3: ‘Ego , . . praefero,’ 
after citing Asclepiades and others on jaundice; III. xxi. 14, a treatment of 
dropsy introduced by Tharrias is ‘ still observed by many, I see ’ ('esse seruatum a 
pluribus uideo’). In VII. xii. 4 he cites a case known to him of an ineffective 
operation upon a tongue-tied patient (‘Ego autem co^oui qui, succisa lingua,’ 
etc.), and in VII. vii. 6 he saj's of a certain eye-operation that he remembers no 
successful case (‘ ego sic restitutum esse neminem memini ’). 

’ II. X. II : ‘quod si uehemens febris urget, in ipso impetu eius sanguinem 
mittere hominem iugulare est.’ 

® I. praef. 5: ‘siquidem haec duo (se. desidia et luxuria) corpora, prius in 
Graecia, deinde apud nos, afflixerunt.’ 
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index to other days and other lands The nsks to health in autumn are 
naturally important to one writing in Rome the mention of a siesu 
at midday comes from a southern chine the careful description of the 
way to extract an arrow revives pictures of ancient warfare and the 
stress laid upon reading aloud as an exercise beneficial or mjunous 
in certain bodily alTecUons takes the reader back to the declamatory 
Ttcttatio which once played its great part in the Roman social and edu- 
cational system ^ 

The common sense noticeable tn Celsiis is m part an inheritance from 
earlier medical aysterns and ancient human experience, but in part an 
individual trait of lone and atbtude The wisdom evident in the preface 
must be credited to the author himself, for there, after an able statement 
of the issue between empirics and theorists m mcdicme, he holds the 
balance fairly, and >otea for a combination of experience (urur, exteii- 
mtnta) with science {rationiJit ars) Proposing, therefore, a uta media 
!S lAtfat to ktd to troth, ho „|ol, otjot, ,ho, die Ettat doctor, of tho 
past were not made doctora by Ktentdic invcsugauon independently of 
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dissection imperative.^ On many matters his counsels may involve no 
more titan an ability to profit by ordinary human experience and 
medical tradition; yet, they are counsels which require continual 
restatement and are violated in all ages. Instances may be found in his 
rules for preservation of health, in the limits assigned to bodily exercise, 
in the reduction of food after hard work, in the advantages of a rest cure," 
or in the physiological restrictions incumbent upon the scholar’s burn- 
ing of the midnight oil - restrictions, more salutary,® if less romantic, 
than the enthusiasm of the student in Bailey’s Festus, 

When night hath set her silver lamp on high, 

Then is the time for study. 

With equal plausibility he advocates the benefits of change: it is good 
for a cough, while the climate that made one ill is the very worst for the 
invalid;'* similarly a vo3'age is recommended for consumption. Undis- 
ma3'ed by any thousandth-chance failure, he insists on the inferences as 
to the power of medicine that one can draw from countless successful 
cases.® There is, however, no attempt to overestimate the value of 
drugs; for he bears in mind the curative efficacy of nature,® and in 
another connexion declares the best medicine to be diet seasonably 
given.^ Other illustrations of sound sense are his reminder of the tact 
requisite in a physician about to take an invalid’s pulse, his admission 
that the confident quack may succeed with another’s patients better 
than with his own {quos ratio non restituit temeritas adiuuat), and his 
suspicion of too rigid a theory concerning ‘critical days’ during an ill- 
ness as being apparently due to the misleading influences of Pytha- 
gorean numbers upon medical calculations.® Throughout his work he 
gives the impression that he set himself in a business-like manner to 
illustrate the aims which Asclepiades ascribed to a capable ph3’sician 
and which Celsus approves as an ideal uotum, namely, ‘to effect a cure 
with safety, despatch, and pleasantness’ [ut into, ut celeriter, ut iuctinde 
curet).^ 

The person likely to reap the maximum of enjo3Tnent from Celsus 
would be a medical man with historical instincts and a liking for straight- 
forward Latin. A perusal will not recompense the seeker after either 

* I. praef. 74: * Inddere autem uiuorum corpora et crudele et superuacuiun 

est, mortuorum discentifaus necessariutn.' " I. it. and hi. 

“ 1 . ii. 5: ‘Sin lucubrandum est, non post ciburn id facere, sed post con- 
coctionem.' 

* II. i. 4: ‘Pessimum aegro caelum est quod aegrum fedt’; IV. iv. 4; 'Utilis 
etiam in omni tussi est peregrinatio, nauigatio longa, Joca maritima, natationes.’ 

® II. vi. 16: ‘Non si quid itaque uix in millesimo corpore aliquando dedpit, 
id notam non habet, cum per innumerabi/es homines respondeat.’ 

° II. vhi. 20: ‘Sdre licet, inter ea quoque quae ars adhibet, naturam pluri- 
mum posse.’ 

^ III. iv. 6 : ‘ Optimum uero medicamentum est opportune cibus datus.’ 

® III. vi. 6 (pulse); ix. 4 (a quack’s temerity); iv. 11-15 (critical days). 

» III. iv. j. 
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^ ^ . «ur,runqu«tionably<ounda(hi«, but to any reader pasJ- 

eia^rate «tyl S mfdrtal theory and practice hia pages 

aWy acqu interest, and occasionally of entertainment 

offM gtage of medical knowledge atumed u\ the citl? 

CeUus rcgutien and prescriptions found in his work indicate 

.i!!!^method of treaUng or rnaltreaong Roman atirens unlucky enough 
In need nrofessiond attendance In a system so many centuii» pnor 
to the germ-^cof) of disease or to antiseptic and anaesthetic surgery^ 

all sorts of quaint precautions and quaint remedies ate ad\ocated There 

IS a dif5««tvte of atmosphere which once felt, exerts a fascination, partly 
in spite of and partly in sirtue of its errors It is true that his teaching 
on anatomy leases much to be desired, but the lay reader toon forgives 
mistakes such as those regarding the spleen ' His surgery takes one back 
to a period ages before chloroform or ether, when one essential merit 
of the operator was intrepidity sufRciept 'to resist being miluenced by 
the patient s shrieks into hurrying more than the case demanded or 
cutting less than was needfui,’* a»A when in an operation for cataract, 
the head had to be held fast to prevent a mwtmwt which might be 
pennanerttly fatal » the eyesight * Among curiosities of CeUian medi- 
cine may be cued blood letung for the spitting of blood,^ and a queer 
precaution against headache, to wit, the avoidance of moonlight partic- 
uUtly before the conjunction of sun and moon-* Some pronouncements 
on diet are eriraorduury - pork is the Lghtest and beef the heaviest 
of foods (feviinma ntlla ett, gratatnma buiula) * His recipe for quinsy 
is to estayoung swallow salted, burned and administered as a ponder in 
hydtomtl, and his comment here miAies by comrast that, as a rule, 
book knowledge rather than ptactwe ts the basis of ha pharmacy - 
•although 1 have not read this tn medical treatises, still I believe it 
ought to be included in this work of mine *’ The powdered liter of a 
foe* for asthmatic troubles is comparable to the roast mouse still re- 
commended in parts of Norfolk for whooping-cough Not the least 
mteresung are those presenpuons which, hke so many survivals from 
primitive magic-heahng. bekjng to what may be called everementj 
medicine Pronunejit mgredients m hia phannacopoeia are not only 
such as deeds marrow, bull a suet, lwg*« lud, but ako the ordure of 
various ammals Lizards dung and pigeon’s blood are among the 
purgauves. and the dimgofliwd, pigeon. „ng dove, swallow and sheep 
among caustics As an encyclopaedic summariser of previous and cur- 
lem medicine, Celaus could not be oipected to go beyond his own age, 
but at least this may be urged -that his emancipauon from a number of 
earlier supemitions and lus sensible attitude on die combined merits 
‘ tv i, s 
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of theory and practice tvere far-off presages of a time -when medicine 
•would abandon the copious blood-letting and cl 3 ’sterising of copro- 
phagous patients. An illustration of the mark left by Celsus upon 
medicine was the implicit claim to have eclipsed liim which was made in 
the name ‘Paracelsus’ assumed some four centuries ago by the clever 
Swiss alchemist and quack Theophrastus Bombast von Hohenheim. If 
in the tu'endeth century Celsian medicine lies under a cloud, it is mainl}' 
because, noUvithstanding his professed anxiety to give fair-play to 
both theory and experiment, he does not convince practising doctors 
that he founded his work sufficiently upon observation. Book-learning 
and the experience of others do not, from the standpoint of science, 
counterbalance this absence of a commanding personal authority. 

We have seen that Quintilian, who would be most prone to appraise 
Celsus bj’ his work on rhetoric, did not consider him an author of 
eminent genius. Without, however, exalted merit, Celsus had a sanity 
which is reflected in his style. One aspect of his good sense is that gift 
of straightforward e.xpression tvhich differentiates him from the arti- 
ficiality of contemporary Latin. He states a plain fact or counsel or 
argument in a plain waj'. Some, indeed, of his readers, attracted by the 
elegance of his brief sentences, have declared that more store should be 
set by his Latinity than by his medicine. It is an elegance which consists 
in no literary adornment beyond what comes of lucid, facile and neat 
exposition in sound Latin. ^ There is almost nothing in the way of literary 
allusion. Quite exceptional in this respect is the passing reference to the 
poets’ accounts of Ajax or Orestes as illustrating the creations of a dis- 
ordered imagination.* Apropos of swallow’s blood prescribed for an 
injured ej'e he mentions ihe fahula which told how the old birds healed 
the eyes of their young with a herb, but fabula here may mean popular 
tradition rather than the literary' fable. Signs of the usages of Silver 
Latin occur : igitur begins sentences in the maimer of Sallust and Tacitus : 
freguens is used in its later sense: and occasionally he sho'ws the ten- 
denej' to use abstracts for concretes.® But he keeps clear of contemporary 
maimerisms. ^^Tien he uses balance, as in his opening words, it is not 
so much for ornament as for clearness;'* and herein he presents a strong 
contrast to such writers as Velleius Paterculus and Valerius Maximus. 

A well-sustained example of his style is his introduction, where he is 
free to discuss general subjects at some length and to state his ■views. 
In it, the sentences are short and direct - well adapted, without artifice, 

* As a rule, he has too keen a feeling for exactitude to indulge often in a pleo- 
nasm like ‘causa quae ante praecesserat ' (I. praef. 70). 

~ HI. xviii. 19; ‘ Quidam imaginibus non mente falluntur; quales insanientem 
Aiacem uel Orestem percepisse poctae ferunt.’ 

® IV. xxtaii. 2 : ‘ uitare autem oportet cruditates' in sense of ' indigestible fare.’ 

* I. praef. r ; ‘ Ut alimenta sanis cotpotibus agncidtura, sic sanitatem aegris 
medicina promittit.’ Cf. I. praef. 36: ‘Nec post rationem inedicinam esse inuen- 
tam sed post inuentam medicinam rationem esse quaesitam,’ where the anti- 
thetic order aims at clear emphasis, not rhetorical effect. 
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to the »ubject m hand He is pot eoncemed to »^0lC^ the repeutfon of ■ 
word or phrase by hunting after remote equmdents Once, indeed, he 
icems to hesitate on s matter alTccting hu choice of words it is, hosr> 
ever, a hesitation animated not by rbetoncaJ motives but by these 
qualms of modesty in expression which led man) cultured Romans to 
avoid the Stoic outspokenness m ’calling a spade a spade* and to reject 
even innocent collocations of sounds capable of conveying indecent 
suggestion The quesuon from this latter standpoint is discussed ui the 
welt'hnown letter by Cicero where he furnishes a saluiarv motto in the 
operung phrase emo uneetinjimti * It will be rndily gathered that the 
difHculty for Celsus arises not m collocations of sounds, but in terms 
wrhich he feels he must use in certain delicate parts of bis subject.* Hu 
quandary is to secure clearness with s due observance of the dictates of 
modesty and the requirements of mediane • Fmallj he deodes in the 
interests of health that his treatment must be open and exliausUve, and 
It IS noteworthy that, « hile he regards Greek terms in such connexions 
as more acceptsbie, he prefers in fact to use Latin words 
One may conclude with a passage on the duties of a physietan. 
where the elautvlae of two sentences recall the Ciceromss ttt* mUam 
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POMPONIUS MELA 

Pomponius Mela makes at least this claim on attention that his is the 
first Roman geography which has come down. A study holding a central 
position between natural sciences such as phj-sics, astronomy, geology, 
zoology on the one band and human sciences such as history, anthro- 
pology, ethnology, sociology on the other, might reasonably have been 
expected through its multifarious orientation to appeal to the didactic 
tendencies of Roman writers. One might hav'e expected that upon the 
physical, mathematical and ethnographical foundations laid by the 
Greeks, imposing edifices would be raised by a people tvhose commercial 
and military interests opened the world to them, and that the continuous 
expansion of Rome beyond Italy would stimulate geographical inquiry. 
No doubt Varro did contribute to the subject, and Caesar, at any rate 
incidentally. But for generations s}'stematic investigation remained in 
the hands of Greeks and made litde advance upon tlie knowledge 
attained in the times of Alexander and Ale.xandria. It is significant, then, 
that at a date when the Romans held the greater part of Britain, they 
had added scarcely anything to the facts learned by the voyage in 
northern waters made by Pytheas of Massilia about 330 B.c. Much 
later, indeed, when Pompey’s operations against Mithridates opened 
out the lands in Asia benveen the Black Sea and the Caspian, the 
opportunity for recording fresh geographical results had been seized 
not by any Roman but by the general’s Hellenic comrade, Theophanes 
of Mytilene. Later still, the newly consoh'dated Roman Empire of the 
Augustan era received a systematic description from a Greek of Pontus, 
the renowned Strabo, who, friendly to Rome as he was, entertained but 
a poor opinion of Roman geographers, remarking that they imitated 
Greeks without much success, and without bringing to the subject 
much love of inquiry.^ These considerations render such Roman w'orks 
on the subject as exist the more noteworthy; and time has left to us only 
two, first, the Chorographia (or, as it is sometimes called, De Situ Orbis) 
by Pomponius Mela, largely an imoriginal compendium, and later, the 
portions in the Natural History of Pliny which handle geography in no 
very scientific manner, though their author has too high a regard for 
truth to acquit Roman wniters of falsification or carelessness in their 
investigations.^ 

Pomponius Mela was, he tells us,^ a native of Tingentera in Spain, 
not far from Gibraltar. A slight balance of evidence"* suggests that he 
WTote his description of the world under Claudius and that he refers to 

* Strabo, III. iv. 19: ot St twv 'Pto^iaiwv ot^Tpa^eir pi/iowTmpo'Tour'SW^rar, 

* ovK errl sroAu- Kal yap a Xiyovat rrapa raiv pcra^tpovatv, kavrCxv 

5 * ov rroXv per irpoaitpovTai ro ^lAe/Snpor, ef.rA. 

* Plin. N.H. V. 12. 

^ Mela n. vi. 96: ‘unde nos sumus, Tingentera.’ 

* Teuffel, § 296 n. 1. 
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that emperor and his Uiumph of A » 44, rather than to Caligula, when 
he says 'About the nature 0! Britain and the nature of her ions it will 
not be long before more definite and better ascertained details are giren. 
Gosed for ages, Bntam u now being opened up by the greatest of 
emperors,' victonous over tnbes not only unconquered before bis own 
day, but actually unknown. The evidence of its pecuhanties which he 
tuned at m his campaign, he bnngs home to render clear by his 
inuniph ’* 

The method of Meta was prompted by the coasting survey of early 
travellers, and the tradition of such works as the partially genuine 
Pmplus or ‘Ctiuse’ of Scylax* tn the fourth century b c In the first two 
of his three books Mela follows ihe Mediterranean seaboard from west 
to east along the southern shores and then back from east to west along 
the northern shores the thud book is left for coimuies outside this 
scheme which, though it could not possibity be exhaustive, still with 
a certain appropriateness had for lu hinge the Mediterranean, the 
ancestral home of geography Thus, tus bnef introduction over, MeU 
deals in Book I with the mamdivuionsof the world, and, after a general 
survey of ^la, Europe and Afnca, turns to a particular descnptlon, 
surting with Morocco, and from Egypt and Arabia proceeding round 
A>a Mmor by Jb, of W,, „d lj|„l S„ mitj 10 
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disadvantage of greatly neglecting interior countries (e.g. in Asia, 
Assyria); and Mela, in the later part of his work, feels compelled to leap 
eastwards to seas which shall secure him contact with India and Ethiopia. 
Being a Spaniard, he treats Spain with comparative fullness. In some 
other cases he holds that the reputation of a city or region dispenses him 
from elaborate description: Athens, for instance, is too famous to require 
notice {clariores quam ut indteari egeant Athenae), and Italy is handled 
in a matter-of-fact w’ay without bursts of enthusiasm for the land of his 
adoption. He will be brief, he promises, concerning a country the treat- 
ment of which is demanded rather by the claims of system than by a 
need for exposition, since here ‘all is known ’ {nota sunt omnia). 

He blunders in thinking that the Danube flows into the Adriatic,^ 
and he is unscientific in blending mj'thology with geography; but he has 
the merit of knowing about the north-western sw’eep of the Gallic coast 
and about northern seas and the Orkneys {Orcades). 

Of Mela’s sources we have scanty information. He quotes Cornelius 
Nepos twice,® and mentions a report by Hanno the Carthaginian after a 
voyage of discover}’, for which Mela’s authority may be Nepos. The 
knowledge of Spain acquired by Varro, when a Pompeian officer in that 
country, may possibly have been accessible to Mela,® who in turn 
became a source for the elder Pliny. He is cited on Ireland by one of the 
scholiasts on Juvenal and on the channels of the Ganges by Servius in 
opposirion to Seneca.* 

With something like a grudge the author in his proem declares that 
his task is of a sort which does not admit eloquent treatment; as it in- 
volves an array of names, its subject-matter is tedious rather than genial 
(longa cst magis quam benigna materia). At the same time, it is well w’orth 
study {aspici cognoscique dignissimum) and calculated to recompense 
attention through the very thought put into it, if not through the 
talents of the author.® Though the work be dry and little susceptible 
of ornament (faaindiae minime capax), Mela does grasp opportunities 
of embellishing and enlivening his theme; and the alert reader may, 
among geographical details, discover and even welcome a rhetorical 
word-picture or record of w’onders. 

* II. iii. 57; iv. 63. Elsewhere he knows of its presence in Eastern Europe. 
His mistake is a survival of the ancient belief that the Ister had two very distant 
outlets, one into the Adriatic and the other into the Black Sea. On this miscon- 
ception see Tozer, Hist, of Anc. Geog. p. 120. 

® III. V. 45 and III. ix. 90. 

® J. Jung, Gntndriss d. Geographic von Jtalien n. d. Orbis Romamis (Muller’s 
Hb. III. iii. i), ed. 2, Mun. 1897, § 36: ‘Von romischer Seite ist zuerst Varro 
(il6-r27 V. Chr.) ais geographischer Schn’ftsteller Ober Hispamen aufgetreten, 
das cr als Legat des Pompejus personlich kennen gelemt hatte.' 

* iS'c/ioiia injiuo. oeturtiora (ed, P. Wessner, Teub. 1931) ad Juv. II. 159—160; 
ScTvii in Verg. carm. commentarii (ed. G. Thilo and H. Hagen, Lpz. and Berl. 
1923) ad Virg. Aen. IX. 31. 

® I prooem. : ‘ quod si non ope ingenii orantis at ipsa sui contemplatione pre- 
tium operae attendentium absoluat.’ 
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One of Ihoo pniplo pnlche. t) lie docnpuon of f 
Cofyou'' m C'lien. environed hy domnng greenery end entaM 01 
narrow and d^^^icu^t footpath whtch among rusllirig *re« 

dancing nvulets to a grotto witbm a grotto, darker and more inysten - 

filled with a sound M of crashing q-mbaU tvhere a great nver secifl 
issue forth only to vanish again and beyond are the 
catern unmeasured and inexptoxable \\hat othemtse , j . 
catalogue IS lighted up by passing allusion* to famous batUefif • 
scenes with historical, poetic or legendary association*, birthplace^ 
celebrities, and monuments to the mighty dead and no little cnter^uri- 
ment may be got from his mention of customs* and of toarvel* ** ** 
not every geography that provides readable fare like the strange fountain 
of the Sun m Cjrenaica which boils at midnight and is icy cold at 
(I viii) queerly illogical African tribes who curse the Sun both at his 
nsing and at his setting snd who have no tndivrdual oateict and are a 
dreamless people, or cave-dwellers feeding on serpents, or headless 
creatures with faces m their chests the Pyramids (1 ix), and the hfauro- 
leum of Halicarnassus (I xvi) - representative wonder* of the world, 
birds that shoot their wing feathers like wtows (U vu), the land of 

the midnight Sun (III v) the neb pastures of Ireland on which flock* 

might feed till they burst (III »i) the island of ’hairy women’ (?«' 
sumably some speae* of apes, III tx) and the well that brings on a 
fatal lau^ (III i.) One may read how to defy the serpents of Colu* 
brans (H vu, adfin), or maybe half penuaded, apropos of the rocky 
district of the L^pideum (Le Crau) in Southern France, to believe the 
old fable that it once rained stones there (U v) The attraction of the 
eunellous is for Mela irresistible, Syracuse, for example, interests him 
not for Its situation or history, but for the legend of Arethusa and 
perhaps if he could not be completely scientific, it was well that he 
should thus franUy daplay bis not unengaging hmiiations 
'Yet he can be senoua and perspicacious He notes the Germaii love 
of war for little or no reason except the desire of having a desolation 
round a country where might is nght,*^d he apologises that he cannot 
give German geography exhauslivelj' because the names are too bar- 
^CQus for Roman hps to pronoudee (yvonun nomina utx tit tloqtfl orf 
Kwnane i\i w jo'j His description of the Atlantic ndes,* with his 
alternative theones about their cause, may be translated 

•A vast limitless va, iiir^d by great Udes (that is the term for its 
movements) at one tine fldpds ibe plains, at another uncovers them 
widely and retreats It dues not woth v> on pVam after plain in turn 

‘1 Xlll 72 

\ f t Egypt 1 It Poneu. I wt SeyihUn, II i D^ud, III .. 

-.v V* t»lu cumfinuimisseTUBt csusai eotum ex libidmc *rces«unt 

oeque in^nwndi probtandKsue <titw i>m« <5ent rum ne ilia quidem enise 
""mii *** Mcemuasu >ua m vinbus babent * 
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it docs not by alternate ad\Tmces sweep round in full rush first on these 
and next on those; but after pouring out from its centre upon the shores 
of all countries and islands alike, however far apart, it quits them, and 
again massing towards its centre returns upon itself. Such is the regular 
force of the incoming tide that it drives back even mighty rivers, and 
either overtakes land animals or leaves sea-creatures high and dry. 
So far there is no definite decision whether this is the action of the uni- 
verse through its o'ivn heaving breath, attracting and repelling the waters 
evetyw'here (on the assumption of savants that the world is a single 
animate being); or whether there exist some cavernous depressions for 
the ebb-tides to sink into, thence to well out and rise anew; or whether 
the moon is responsible for currents so extensive.’ 

The traces of rhetoric are visible not only in descriptions, but also in 
balanced clauses and exclamatory parentheses which recall Valerius 
Maximus. Of the bridging of the jHellespont by the Persians he exclaims 
‘marvellous and mighty feat!’ {tnintm alqiie ingens facimisl), and of the 
devotion of the Carthaginian brothers buried dive to settle a boundary 
dispute in their country’s favour, ‘Marvellous feat most worthy of 
remembrance!’ {mirum el niemoria dignissimum /acinus!).^ But he is not 
long-winded, and indeed has caught some of Sallust’s brevity, as where 
he remarks of the rivers Simois and Scamander near Troy that for them 
‘fame has done more than nature’ and so gives pithy expression to a 
feeling which many a traveller on the Trojan plain must have shared. 
Nor is Mela a mere echo of others: his prose has a rhythm of its own. 
Even without careful enumeration one is struck in reading his Latin by the 

frequency of two Ciceronian clausulae ( — u Ltand — u v/Ll). 

Closer investigation has shown that while he quite remarkably avoids 
the double trochee endings which are so much more common in Celsus, 
Curtius, the Senecas, Tacitus and others, he almost as markedly exhibits 
a preference for closing on a cretic followed by an anapaest or tribrach 
( — u — u Kj y) or, to a lesser degree, on one of the favourite types of 
Greek clausulae, the double dactyl ( — w u — w u).- 

MISCELLANEOUS LEARNING 

In the miscellaneous learning of the age may be included its philosophy, 
criticism and grammar, jurisprudence and medicine. To take the last 
first, one recognises in Scribonius Largus, court physician to Claudius, 
a sort of pendant to Celsus; for in a.d. 47 or 48 he published his collec- 
tion of medical prescriptions. The jurists included Ateius Capito’s 
pupil, Masurius Sabinus, who gave his name to the ‘Sabinian’ school, 
and influenced legal thought through his three books on the itis ciuile. In 
contrast Avith him M. Cocceius Nerva, the emperor’s grandfather, 

' II. ii. 26; I. vii. 38. 

“ See tables of statistics in De Groot, Prosarhythmus, pp. 108-109. 
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trained by Labeo, the great Augustan nral of Capito, was a forerunner 
of Proculus from whom the ‘Prucuhans’ took their name Amon g the 
grammanans were Jubus Modesma, Hyginiu s freedman, who followed 
hi3 master's broad conception of grammar, the strict punst Pofflpomus 
MarccUus,^ and the auccessful but immoral teacher, Q Remnuus 
Palaemon {Jlor a d 48), whose handbook {An)* had a great vogue, and 
with whom Persius and Quintilian studied Columella drew from Julius 

Atticua and Julius Graecinu8,bothwniersoD vjne-cuJturemthetimeof 

Tibenus, sad the botanists Caepio and Antonius Castor were used by 
the elder Pliny 

Apicius, pre eminent as the ideal gourmet, belonged to the reign of 
Tiberius His culinary lore was, as we know from Seneca and from a 
note on Juvenal,* committed to wnung The work, however, on cookery 
m ten books which passes under hts name (i 4 pwiuif«rr co5«iB<ir«)* is ■ 
compilation of some centunes later, poorly and even ungranunaticallj 
wnttwi, although emertairung for its astounding variety in ingredients 
and nodes of dressing fish, flesh and fowl, as well as for such naive 
receipts as that for improving honey m« two parts of good honey 
with the bad and put on the market’ 

In philosophy the austere monhty of the Settu, father and son. m 
the Augustan age, had been transmjtied through their adherent Papmu* 
Fabianus to the youthful Seneca. Celsus, as we have seen,* also wrote 
on philoaopby Theoretical specuUuon, however, might prove pohueallf 
d^troua, for the uncompromising arguments of Jubus Kanus, or 
Canus, led to his being sentenced to death by Calig^a • « was a phdo- 
^bet who attended him to the place of execution, Jubus undertaking 
that, if he discovered the condition of souls m the other world, he would 
^it his fnends to infonn them But the Stoics m the time of Nero 
foiro a more powerful group of thinkm, and. as we shall ace, left a 
permanent mark on bteraiure 


Uim»ro«OTino5e«iMimu»* 

pave of the arJhrtvpe^lS^ ot wjiat they found on the title 



Chapter V 

PHAEDRUS AND FABLE: POETRY OF THE 

TIME 


Phaedrus - His Life - Books of Fables and 'Appendix' - Text 
incomplete - His Greek exemplar - Relationship to Aesop - 
Novelties introduced bv Phaedrus - Anecdotes based on Roman 
life - Political allusions and prosecution by Sejanus - The gentle 
art of making enemies - The injustices of life - Human weaknesses 
- The serious and the humorous - Perennial interest in fable - 
Realism - Phaedrus as man of letters - Fable in the later Roman 
world - Sfj'le - Art - Phaedrus and La Fontaine - Metre - A 
concluding view. 

The poems of Tiberius — Germanicus Caesar’s Aratea - Mytho- 
logical Astronomy - Albinovanus Pedo - Decadent forms of 
drama — Mime, Atellan farces and Fabulae Salticae - Pomponius 
Secundus. 


PHAEDRUS : THE FABULIST OF ROME 

P HAEDRUS, the fabulist of Roman literature, was an alien 
slave of Thracian, or, to use his own adjective, ‘Pierian’ origin. 
The lines' in which he laid claim to birth ‘ almost in the veiy school 
of the Muses’ are to be taken, according to the spirit of the context, 
in the strict geographical sense and not as a metaphorical anticipation 
of the Tennysonian conception that ‘the poet in a golden clime is born.’ 
Perhaps the plain prose of the matter is that his birthplace was the 
Roman colony of Philippi. Evidently he was broughtto Italy when young; 
for he refers to studying Ennius in boyhood.® His Latin and Greek 
education followed the customary routine, to judge from the fact that, 
although fables do not readily lend themselves to a display of erudition, 
yet his yield proof of acquaintance with such authors as Virgil, Euri- 
pides and Simonides.® Hardly mentioned in classical literature, his 

' III. prol. 17 139.; L. Schwabe, Rh.M. xxxLx (1884) p. 476, proves against 
E. Wolfflin (fbid, p. 157) that the lines are meant literally. 

- III. epil. 33-35: 

‘Ego, quondam legi quam puer sententiam 
“Palam muttire plebeio piaculumst.” 

Dum sanitas constabit, puJehre meminero.’ 

Line 34 is from the Telephtts of Ennius. 

® III. prol. 27-28; IV. vii. 6 sgg.; IV. xxii (xxiii) and xxv (xxvi), . 
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irnne fint appears as a nominative Phsedrus in a prefatorf letter of 
Avunus * but some have argued that it is more in accord with linguistic 
usage and inscr ptional evidence to call him Phaed-r Inasmuch then 
as he became a freedman in the household of Caesar Augustus one 
may consider his full name C julms Phaeder or I haedms * Concermng 
the hm ts of his life and its scanty details we are dependent upon de 
ducuons from hs wnangs There is a prevalent consensus among 
critics that the first two of his five bools were published dunng the 
reign of Tiberius * perhaps together perhaps separately as Ell s aup 
posed * and that the third book appeared under Cahgub some time 
between a d 37 and the beginning of 41 Now since passages* in that 
book suggest that the author was already conscious of approaching 
age there u justification for guessing ihst he was bom some fifteen 
years before the Christian era • Although in Book III he had decided to 
rehnquish authorship he explains h s change of mmd m the prologue 
to the next book * and even after that we possess a fifth the product of 
ha adv anced yean * ' 


The two opening books which explam m their prologues the relauon 
ship between the present fables and those of Aesop may be reearded as 

Mmely B^k III to Eutychus pbus My idetvufied with the chariot 
driver of the Greens prominent under CahguU »• IV to one Par ticulo 
doubUess by grab 

Mbon at being quoted in his compos tions >* and Book V to a certain 
Philetus xvho IS pointedly expected to see the apphoabditj 
to the aged author of the tale about the old hunting dog past m b«t ^ 

*3 <«<«'« qum,u, „ Ubelto. 

*h“'“ ‘he<*«byf<jmi‘’phi<Er*tw^ka5^^ *'**“^ *”' ‘594 P j) 

obv ouily miroduces Ronuji m«nS“^ Awopisn or Hellenic- Bk. II 
• T* «S ig III 7 

III™, 

^ »l (jul 1 IV p oj I ,0 

w 17 .0 

Dgnumoue tonga ludiea 
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You praise our past, if what we arc you blame: 

Nicely, PhiJetes, you can grasp my aim A 

In addition to these five books, for which (discounting the recorded 
readings of the lost Rcinaisis and three imperfect codices) only a single 
manuscript- is extant, there is an ‘Appendix’ of about thirt}' fables. 
These, although they look tinctured with medieval colour and show 
signs of hating been supplemented from the Greek collection of Babrius, 
are considered to have been drawn by Perotti in the fifteenth century 
from a subsequently lost abridgement of Phaedrus.® Twenty so-called 
‘New Fables’, gained from the prose paraphrases associated nith the 
name of the medieval Romulus, appeared in Nilant’s edition early in the 
eighteenth century'. The traces discernible therein of their original verse- 
form led scholars like Dressier and Lucian Muller to rewrite them in 
metre.'* Recently Zander in his Phaednis Solutus has reclaimed thirty' 
fables which he has rewritten in senarii after a careful investigation of 
the three prose-collections - the Ademarian, the Wissemburgensis and 
‘Romulus.’ Zander has aimed at separating Phaedrian and non-Phae- 
drian elements in the prose paraphrases; he has isolated the traces of 
fifth-century or sixth-century Latin comparable m’th what is to be 
found in Salvianus or Gregory' of Tours; and, following principles of 
Phaedrian metric expounded by' Havet, he has made a rather more 
successful iambic reconstruction of missing fables than some of his pre- 
decessors in this field. 

Much of Phaedrus, then, is lost. This is a safe conclusion, if only 
from gaps in our c.xisting text and from the disproportionate length 
of the books - the total of ninety'-three fables in the five books 
being made up of the constituent numbers thirty'-one, eight, nineteen, 
twenty'-five and ten. Besides, an objection of the imaginary- matter-of- 
fact critic forestalled by Phaedrus^ is that ‘not merely beasts but trees 
do speak’ in his fables; yet, in such of the surviving tales as are incon- 
testably by Phaedrus, trees nowhere appear among the interlocutors.® 

* V. X. 9-10: 

‘ Quod fuimus, laudas, si iam damnas quod sumus: 

Hoc cur, Philete, scripscrim, puIcJire n'des,’ 

where the reading of P is fiU te, and of R dc. 

- L. Muller’s ed. 1877, Introd. pp, xiii-xxxt-ii ; Plessis, op. at. pp. 488-491. 

® Ellis {op. at.') gives a useful account of MSS. and early histoiy of the text. 
Janelli, the editor of the ‘Perottinc’ fables in 1811, has been supported by 
Cardinal Mai, Orelli, Lachmann, L. Muller, Hervieux and Ribbeck in accepting 
their descent from Phaedrus. Ellis {op. cit. pp. 25-28) gives reasons against 
crediting this, and com^Jares the impression left bv these fables to that left by 
various imitations of OWd, the Nux or the Consolalio ad Lutiam or the spurious 
poems among the Heroidcs, 

* For Muller’s opinion of Dressler’s iambic composition see his ed. of 1S77, 

pp. xxxviii-xxxix. ... ® I. prol. 6. 

* The account of trees favoured by different deities in III. xvii is not an 
example; but in Fah. Nouae (Miilier’s ed., no. xiii), the oak admits to the ash 
that they were justly cut down because they had ordered the wild olive to supply 
a man with an axe-handle. 
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If Phaedrus had been asked what was the on^n of his matertal, he 
Mould hare answered ’Aesop’ without hesitancy or qualification Yet 
the true answer is not so simple On the one hand, the well-spnngs lay 
far deeper in prunoal Aryan tales than Phaedrus could haic drcined, 
and on the other hand the fables which be assumed to be by Aesop con- 
sisted largely of accreuons subsequent to Aesop's tune The pnmitire 
beast-story, so widespread an element in foUdore, becomes literary 
when it IS shaped either to satiric or to moral purpose Some such 
shapmg of the beast-fable lies at the root of the renown of the Sanuan 
slave, the actual 'Aisopos,’ who floumhed in the middle of the Mrth 
century B c. From tradition and experience - that great repository of 
practical morality -• the Greek observer drew his store But in the 
history of literature 'Aesop' became gradually a vague name, for later 
tales were freely ascribed to him as a kind of father of fable, and such 
tales enjoyed wde popularity among Greek democracies both as a 
^venicnt cloak for social cnticism and as a simple form of amusement. 
In this then, there is an 'Aesopic’ just as there is a 'Homenc* 

Question The supposed Aesopic fables (Aoywv ovwiywy®') 

« 3” • ' ‘■y Demnnu, of Phjttom, otiee tyrant 
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therefore, felt that, however much he might modify' or add, he indivi- 
dually owed Aesop a debt for the substance at least of the fables; and 
this relationship to the Greek sage is proclaimed at the outset: 

Matter which first old Aesop did rehearse 
Hath Phaedrus polished in iambic verse. 

Two boons my book hath: it can laughter raise 
And give sage counsel in life’s wildering maze. 

Howbeit, should one think to criticise, 

Since beasts, nay even trees, here sermonise. 

Let him remember that in fables we 
Divert ourselves with unreality.^ 

Indeed, throughout we are continually being reminded of his model. 
The epilogue to the second book - an envoi to the volume which began 
with the piece just cited - gives utterance to his admiration in the senti- 
ment which possessed a strong attraction for De Quincey: 

To Aesop Athens reared a statue great. 

And set on lasting marble base a slave — - 

a proof, says Phaedrus, that the pathway of honour lies open to all and 
that glory depends on merit instead of birth. If he follows in Aesop’s 
steps, it is in no spirit of envy, but in one of fair emulation : 

If Latium shall countenance my task, 

More authors shall she have to match %vith Greece.® 

The prologue of the ne.Kt book shows that this ambitious desire of 
bringing honour to Roman literature harmonises with his own patriotic 
appreciation of Hellenic traditions: 

If Phrj'gian Aesop by his genius. 

If Scythian Anachaisis could by his 
Build deathless glory, why should I, who am 
Of nearer kin to literary Greece, 

Forsake in idle sleep my country’s fame?'* 

* I. prol. 1-7: 

‘Aesopus auctor quam materiam repperit, 

Hanc ego poliui uersibus senariis. 

Duplex libelli dos est; quod risxim mouet 
Et quod prudenti uitam consilio monet. 

Calumniari siquis autem uoluerit, 

Quod arbores loquantur, non tantum ferae, 

Fictis iocari nos meminerit fabulis.’ 

* II. epil. i-z: 

‘Aesopi ingentem (n./. ingenio) statuam posuere Attici 
Seruomque aetema collocarunt in basi.’ 

Ingenio is most likely. This is one of a few cases in which N and V preserve by 
their reading (‘Aesopi ingenio') the right tradition against the older manuscript 
P and the record of R. P gives ‘ Aesopo ingentem (m. pr. Aesopi ingento). . . 

^ II. epil. S-9; 

‘ Quod si labori fauerit Latium meo, 

Piures habebit quoa opponat Graeciae.’ 

* III. prol. 52-55. 
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In a laur poem, be pictures Aesop bnm^t out m ‘the fresh buskins' 
of the tragic inmeler,' dscivherc,* he protests against carping detrac- 
tors who set successes among the fables to Aesop’s account but failures 
to Phaedrus’s own account. The last prologue offen the explmauon 
that he emplo}^ Aesop s name to recommend hu works, as great artists’ 
names might be inscribed on productions not by themselves this is 
Virtually to amplify his remark m another pbcc that the fables are ‘not 
Aesop’s, but Aesopiaru * 

It may well be, as Luaan MuUer suggested,* that Phaednis used a 
more complete Aesop than is now available, and that we therefore can- 
not know how much he owed but, however extensive hjs debt, it docs 
not amount to servile borrowing Independence is not surprising in an 
author who expliatly recogruses individuality tn literature,* and who, 
while he undertakes to imitate Aesop’s pnnople of instnieuon through 
examples, at the same time engages to introduce novel and diverting 
anecdotes 


^e Mge s method I shall keep with care 
T« should It please me add tome inadents 
JVhereby variety may chaim the taste. 

I pray thee, reader, take it courteously * 
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hidden beneath his clothes to be pinched surreptitiously, was howled 
down by the audience as defective in realism! The closing situation is 
one of delicious irony when he turns the laugh against his judges by 
openly displajdng the authentic grunter: 

Look 5"e, this shows w'hat critics you must be A 

Again, the painted ‘history’ of the warfare bet%veen mice and weasels" 
seems to allude to wall-paintings of a comic or burlesque nature such 
as can be illustrated from Pompeii. Another instance is a hit at the 
ardaliones^ the fiissy triflers and ineffectual meddlers of Roman society. 
They are derided under the semblance of an officious slave who, by 
forcing his gardening labours upon the attention of his impend 
majesty, tried hard to curry favour and possibly win the ceremonial 
slap {alapa) that conferred liberty: 

A tribe of busy-bodies live at Rome, 

Hot-headed bustlers, pressed ’mid idleness, 

Panting sans effort, and with much ado 
Effecting naught, a plague imto themselves 
And most detestable to other men. 

This tribe, if I but can, I would reform 
By this true tale, which will repay your care. 

Tiberius Caesar once, when Naples-bound, 

Had reached his villa at Misenum’s Cape, 

Which, by LucuUus on the headland built, 

Gazes far over the Sicilian main. 

And looks right down upon the Tuscan Sea. 

The Prince w'as strolling ’mid its pleasant glades, 

\Vhen one of his high-girt domestic slaves, 

Whose tunic of Egyptian linen fell 

Loose from his shoulders with its drooping fringe. 

Started with wooden watering-pot to spray 
The droughty ground, and for parade of work 
Got laughed at. Then by well-toown cuts he gained 
Another terrace, quick to lay the dust. 

Caesar obsen'ed the man and grasped his game 
Of counting on some profit to be earned. 

‘Come here!’ the Emperor cried; the knave skipped up. 

Brisk with the joy of sure gratuity. 

Then his Imperii Highness had his jest: 

‘You’ve not scored much, and all your fuss is lost: 

Far more with me the slaps of freedom cost! 

But Phaedrus’s satire w'as not merely social: it invaded politics. In 

^ For these instances, see III. x; V. vii; V. v. 

- IV. vi. 2: ‘Historia quorum et in tabemis pingitur.’ 

“ Ardalio, ardelio, ardulio are spellings found in glossaries, Nettleship inclined 
to favour ardalio, Contribns. to Lat. Ladcography, Oxf. 1889, p. 267. 

« II. V. 

E 
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one passage be refen to fable as a literas; invention which night be of 
semcc when one dare not be outspoken,* and though it would be an 
exaggeration to consider him an organ of political opposition, he dearly 
did give umbrage m high quarters by criticisms There arc alwtj's people 
ready to fit the eaiinc cap on their beads, and much in Phaedrtis could 
be deemed offensive bj a bad conscience Some doubtless detected a 
political allusion where none was intended, yet there were lines which 
inevitably summoned up before the mind recent chapters in Roman 
history No ore, for instance, with republican svmpathjes in his heart 
could avoid putting hts own interprctauon and comment upon the lines. 
Anud a change of goicrnment in states 
Poor folk change nothing but their master’s name • 


B»ides, eertam fables definitely entered on dangerous ground. Thus, 
the familiar tale of the oU and the Lamb is ejpliatly lev died at false 
atxusera, denving special significance from the increase of mfonners 
(dtlaiofsi), eager to secure convictions for trewon, and encouraged by 
the authorities * Nor is hatred of itlaoret under Tibenus far to *«k 
« the atory of the evd end which befell the \\ olf who bore false witness 
to support the Dog as plauiuff in hvs invented claim against the Sheep 
for » loan « Indeed, there u a good deal of fun vn the fable# it the «*• 
peuse of UwKourts and judges TheproWem whether the emperor liked 
the anecdote (previously translated) eoncemmg h« tnub admmutered 
to the offiaous slave must reraaia vmdeternuned . and equally Insoluble 
u the quesuon whether he recognised ius ponran m Uie Lai King 

SejMu, tliwe K,3 dradedi, unpdatrt»fc .wding in ibc^t two bools 
fs opsort Jwldsw m pStneV, ud hi. 

lit, Emporor', win Drasos. 

£ law ■tatd op Uw poob • whst won ttsilt if 

wiliinis of Bud Btssa, Sstmo. didin.OMop™w^»E,Ses«i»t 


'111 pnl. 23~37 


C.lutiin«a«n» firto «Ka«Toc[?? 

nI? ‘*™w«WKla ciVMxnfl 

Nil pmeirr dom«u non«r. . 


*Ln.9 ‘Quidjamfuturtimst. 


••cRanttavenn;* 
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the author, %vho resented the indignity of suffering ‘calamity’ at such 
handsA There is no e-vidence as to the punishment inflicted - whether it 
was banishment or imprisonment or even a return to slavery -but 
Phaedrus’s tone proves that it left him sore; and the'incident is one among 
many illustrations of the repressive influence of the imperial entourage, a 
circle where few dared say the thing they felt. 

It was not only through political strictures that Phaedrus made 
enemies. As we shall find, his very style, his love of brevity and pith, 
incurred hostile criticism, and, like Terence, he felt bound to devote 
portions of his prologues to answering detractors. Annoyance was 
also given by the manner in which his fables upheld honesty and justice; 

Hard task it is one’s feeling to restrain. 

When, conscious of sincere integrity, 

’Tis badgered by the insolence of knaves. 

‘I^Tio are they?’ you will ask; well, time will show. 

There is a motto which I learned at school ; 

‘An open growl from common folk is crime.’ 

'\^^uIe I have wits, I shall remember well.- 

Perhaps he is over-insistent on the didactic element in his work and 
on the lessons derivable from regarding him seriously; 

You take my w’ork for jest; with naught to do 
More grave, I wield an airy pen, ’tis true. 

Howbeit, scan my trivial lays with care; 

How great the profit you will gather there!® 


It is an important aspect of his relation to his times, and a powerful 
factor in his social criticism, that he emphasises the ubiquitous presence 
and frequent triumph of injustice. It would be too much to call him 
gloomy or pessimistic; yet his figures move in a beast-wnrld w’here, 
notwithstanding the moral sermonettes, much hardship and unfairness 
are perforce endured. The Wolf tyrannises unmolested: the Lion insists 
that the whole spoil is his ‘share’ and defies his allies to demur: the 
Ass, captured by robbers, feels no worse for the change of owner than, 
as a rule, Rome might when she gets a new emperor.* When the great 


1 


III. prol. 3S-43 : 

‘Ego porro illius (sc. Aesopi) semita[m?] feci uiarn, 
Et cogitaui piura quam rciiquerat. 

In calamitatem deligens quaedam meam. 

Quodsi accusator alius Seiano foret. 

Si testis alius, iudex alius denique, 

Dignum fatercr esse me tantis malis.’ 

III. epil. 29-35. 

IV. ii. 1-4: 


‘loculare tfbi uidemur, ct sane leui, 

Dum nil habemus maius, calamo ludimus. 
Sed diligentcr intuere has nenias: 
Quantam sub illis utilitatem reperies!’ 


■* I. XV. 2. 
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recogatsed as such for so far are rogues from infslhbly 

?«eS that their suceess « often a good advertisement for TiUamJ 

isueceim mpTohorum phjftndl at II lu “) 

Phacdnis however looked bejond the Rome of hts day to that 
sphere of human nature which the best fables always jllustratc an 
which they owe much of their perennial attraction 


My scheme will brand no indinduaL 
But life Itself and human waya describe 
A heavy task to pronuae one may say • 

Thu relauon to life at large comes to a great extent under the 
oI hu professed objects sound counsel For example it is wit" p*; 
coming seriousness that he treats the idea of the two wallcta for hum*” 
eborteomifigs familar in Catullus a allusion and formmg the sncten 
analogue (o Burns t aspiration 


Oh wad some power the gifue me us 
To see ourseb as olhen tee usf 


In Pbaedrus it takes this shape 


Two \ allets Jove on us bath slung 
One stuffed with faults ourselves have made 
He set upon our back and bung 
Before our breast the other weighed 
Down with all other peoples vice 

Hence our own frailty scapes our ey« 
Let neighbours abp vvectjtiascl* 


With similar senousness of tone he uses the instance of the treasuf* 
dragon to introduve his uopieesive apostrophe to the miser * In anothei 
•J *» 

’1 31 Hoe sust neie muua ne uecuot malum 

* m pral 49-1! j 


Neque «ucn noun aingulos mens eat m hi 
Venim ipsam lutam et itioret homimsn cstendere 
Bern me piofesaunv dicet fori si qius arauem 


C/ Cstul! 


'iv SX (W ) 
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poem we find the wise pilot’s adrice for voyagers across the ocean of 
life; 

Rejoice restrainedly and murmur slow; 

For life is one long blend of weal and woeA 

There is also a note of pathetic truth to human experience and of wist- 
ful yearning in the little piece on the rarity of affection in ordinary life: 

The name of friend is common ; friendship, rare. 

\Mien a small home was built by Socrates 
(I would not shun his death to win his fame, 

I’d yield to odium, if but cleared when dust), 

One of the people - name unknown, of course - 
Asked ‘Why so small a house for one so great?’ 

The answer came ‘’Twill hold my real friends.’® 

Yet it would be unfair to leave the impression that even in his satire 
on human nature Phaedrus constantly wears a sober face. He does not 
forget that one of his objects is amusement; and although there may be 
little enough of the ‘laughter’ which he promised, still many subjects 
are treated lightly and pleasantly. In such manner he handles the re- 
current foibles of humanity exemplified in braggarts, in public gulli- 
bility, in interested advisers, in the old lady with a weakness for drink, 
and so forth.® Here is his glance at good-looking and luckj' fools; 

Sir Reynard once a tragic mask espied : 

‘How fine a face to have no brain irrsidel’ 

Said he. And so vith those to whom their fate 
Gives rank and glory, but an empty pate.^ 

Here again, a little more fully than in the Horatian pariuriunt mantes, 
nasceUtr ridia/lus mus, we have a vivid illustration of ‘much cry and little 
wool’: 

A mountain once was brought to bed 
"With fiantic groans of labour tom. 

Earth in excitement lost its head - 
WTien lo! a tiny mouse was bom I 
This story is designed for one 
Of mighty threats, fulfilment none.® 

There is humour, too, as of some irresolute Sir Roger de Coverley, in 
Mr. Justice Ape’s summing up of a case where prosecutor and defen- 
dant are aUkp disreputable and there has been unscmpulous cross- 

^ IV. xvii (xviii). 9-10: 

‘Farce gaudere oportet ct sensina queri; 

Totam aeque uitam miscet dolor et gaudium.’ 

~ III. ix: ‘ Vulgare amici nomen, sed rarast tides. . . . ’ 

® I. xi, xiv, xxv; III. i. • '* 1 . vii. 

* IV. xxiii (xxiv): 'Mons parturibat, gemitus immanes ciens,’ etc. Cf, Hor. 
AJ’. 139. 
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swcanng After hearing two doer but conflicting perorations, the 
Justice pronounces with Gilbertian comicaiity for both sides: 

‘^ou. Wolf, It seems, ne'er lost what now you claim 
1 find, glib Fox, }ou stole it all the samel’* 


One must not overlook another source of charm Good fables have s 
right to be read for the story alone Now. as has been pointed out, much 
in Phaedrus comes down through Aesop from the pnmitiic beast* 
story and folklore of the Aryans much is but the residuum of what 
prehistonc fancy was capable of intentsng and believing m far-off tifflea 
when quadruped, reptile and bird were supposed to talk- Phaedrus gave 
classic expression in verse to talcs which have appealed to countless 
generations of children and which hold their own m the modem nursery 
For, as Reinach would like us to believe, our youngsters lose such tales 
because they are unconscious totemistsl* To read Phaedrus, therefom, 
» like metung fnends that eveiyone must know, because the stones 


illustrate the common expenenee of mankind So, granted a judiaous 
ability to overlook the obtrusion of a moral first or last in a fable, one 
never tires of The \\olf and the Lamb, The Jackdaw ui Pcacoch’* 
Feathers, The Lion’s Share, ‘The Ambitious Frog and the Ox, The 
Sham Hospitality of Fox and Stork. The Mule with the Load of GoW 
and the Mule with the Load of Barley. The Wolf at Large and the Dog 
with a Collar,* The Pearl in the Duog-heap, Aesop tossing Nuts or All 
Work and No Play, The Fox and the Sour Grapes, The Viper and the 
Forelock of Opportunity, and 
Old Bald pate with the Fly or Adding Insult to Imury « 

Human realism, m fact, has been imparted w the beast-fable Con- 
“ reading about animals, ofie does not care 
U toe and sayings are inconsistent with the laivs of physics or 
nfttotd history It matters httle that a swimming dog » unlikely to see 
hareflexion in the wi'tr. and that cals do not habitually eat young pigs ' 

le rSu’ r^ conviirfng be Jise of 

ma^Tvd In this sense, how natural it all is - how 
JvT »S^»«de of the bitch after borrowing shelter 
endttS a SShT P"* of the old hon who 
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« S O |6 Arow^eK ^^,*b*» fahle represents «n «ctW 

brm^ Flavus can,,ot be “"d his Romanised 

The most famous Unemliaedrusi.proba'b^^^ 

* I w It je Iniunre qiu addidens conturaeliam ' 

Phaednis't aeeuracy^iFo? stmS* cnacised adversely 

tomweetana. Le,de* ,3^ ‘™*“ «aWte», see J ) Hartman, De Ph /atuiu 
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dignified contempt wherewith the boar declines to avenge a lewd insult 
{inquinari nolo) - these^ and many such have dose parallels in actuality. 
Little wonder, then, that contemporaries not infrequently beheld them- 
selves under the disguise. So entirely apposite were many stories that, 
as already seen, offence was sure to be taken where none was meant. 

Without being among the great in achievement, Phaedrus yet ex- 
hibits the genuine attitude of a man of letters. He is intensely sensitive 
to unfriendly critidsm; he repeatedly makes retorts on ca\'illers;® he is 
proud of literary qualities like bredty;® believes he has his place as the 
introducer of a new form in Roman literature;^ and has confidence in 
the survival of his writings.® He takes pleasure in his vocation; for it is 
with obvious satisfaction that he recounts the value of literature to 
Simonides.® Yet, equipped as he was with talent and self-reliance, and 
likely to secure an initial recommendation from his conne-xion with the 
imperial court, he admits that he made his way with difficulty. The 
admission occurs in the passage where, after mentioning his birth, he 
avows his disdain for wealth and his devotion to poetry: 

I came to birth on that Pierian hill. 

Whereon the hallowed dame, Mnemosyne, 

Nine times a mother, bore to Thunderer Jove 
The Muses’ Choir. Though almost in that school 
I first saw light, though from my breast I have 
Erased all lust for gain, and with fair fame 
Undimmed, have set my heart on my career, 

Still ’tis but grudging welcome I receive.^ 

In face of opposition, however, he feels the superiority of his own un- 
appreciated pearls; it is like throwing them on a dunghill to offer 
fables to imresponsive readers : 

Once in a dung-heap, as for food it sought, 

A barnyard fowl a pearl to light had brought: 

‘Ah, what a gem to lie so low!’ he cried; 

‘If found by one for thy true worth keen-eyed. 

Long since thou hadst regained thy pristine pride. 

But I, thy finder, much prefer my food; 

Nor I to thee, nor thou to me dost good!’ 

I mean the present fable to allude 

To those who Phaedrus have not imderstood!® 

^ I. xix, xsi, xxiii, xxix. 

- E.g. ir. epil. 10-14: III. be. 4; IV. proh 15; IV. vii; IV. xxi (xxii). 

^E.g. Il.pTol.iz,;TV.epil.7. III. x closes with explanation that the story has 
been MIy told because his brevitj' has offended some. 

* II. epa. 1-9. 

® III. prol. 32; IV. epil. 5-6: 

■Particulo, chartis nomen uicturum meis, 

Latinis dum manebit pretium litteris.’ 

* rV. xxii (xxiii) and xxv (xxvi). 

■ III. proL 17: ‘ Ego, quern Pierio mater enixast iugo,’ etc. 


® III. xii. 
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the ancient records on this subject. With the later and more fascinating 
historj' of fable vce are not concerned, e.xcept to obsen'e that in the 
IVIiddie Ages it was Phaedrus who was especially read and paraphrased 
among fabulists. About eighty of his fables were collected in prose, per- 
haps in the ninth centurj’,^ and went under the name of ‘ Romulus.’ The 
prose collection which once belonged to the monk Ademar of Chabannes 
or Chabanais,® and w'as possibly w-ritten by himself early in the eleventh 
centurj', possesses the historic interest of presendng some portions 
of Phaedrus otherwise lost; elsewhere among its contents are prose 
versions of existent verse fables in Phaedrus with but slight al- 
terations.® 

The outstanding qualities of the style and art of Phaedrus are his 
direct simplidtj'' of language and unpretentious neatness of phrase and 
line. On brevity, as already indicated, he plumed himself, though on 
occasion he is half-apologetic over it. Bredty, we know, is not necessarily 
simple; but his brevity is. With him, condensation was not purchased 
at the expense of clearness; for his style is on the whole flowing and easy. 
Its natural turns, which seem to grow out of the nature of the subject, 
are at once appropriate to his animal speakers and a contrast to the arti- 
ficial rhetoric beginning to inundate Latin literature. At the same time, 
he was aware of this increasing tendency towards the high-flown and 
the far-fetched; for in a passage^ where he makes telling retort on the 
hypercriticism laimched at him, he composes a specimen of the tragic 
manner, and proclaims the impossibility of pleasing a fastidious Cato® 
of a critic by means of eixherfabelUie (fables) or fabulae (plays). It is, then, 
vastly to his credit that, while he thus affords proof of what he could 
do in aping tragic diction, he yet so avoids inflation and preciosity as to 
attain a strict and almost Attic sobriety of style comparable with the clear- 
cut and restrained work of Terence in the drama or of Caesar in prose. 
His use of antithesis, which is not tediously overdone, may be dted in 

^ The process of abridgement, mutilation and transformation of Phaedrus 
took place between the time when Avianus must have read the fables in verse- 
form (r.e. with intervals marked between lines), and the ninth or tenth century, 
when the Pithoearuis has them without any mark to distinguish them from prose. 
ElUs (op. cit. pp. 9-10) argues that the abridgement 'may have been executed 
in the 5th or 6th cent., and that the gradually declining knowledge of ancient 
language and metre, wlu'ch the unsettled state of Europe produced, caused the 
iambics of Phaedrus to be -mitten in prose. As prose they were probably read 
by the Carlovingian scholars.’ 

® ‘Ex libiis bonae memoriae Aderaaii grarnmatici ’ is part of a note in the MS., 
which. -was written in the .^bbey of St, Martial dc Limog«. 

® 'The influence of Phaedrus, and especially the strong influence of the Romu- 
lus collection, upon the MS. of Ademar, are discussed by G. Thiele, Der Ulus- 
Irierte lateimsche Aesop (Codiees Gracci et Lot., suppl. in, Leiden, 1905); cf. 

C. M. Zander, ‘ De generibus et libris paraphrasium Phaedrianarum, * Acta Urtiv. 
Lund, xxxiii (1897); Phaedrus Soluius, igzi. 

^ IV. tii. 

^ TV. vii. 21-22. Cato is, of course, the tj-pe of the austere literary judge, e.g. 
in the Petronian epigram, 132: 

‘Quid me constricta spectatis fronte, Catones?' 
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Not does he troviWe. vee have seen, to lerp true to nature, except tfl 
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a bon on a carnivorous eipcdition Really. Phsednis u in Roman 
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marionettes. This renders his psychology' too naive - his animals reason 
in a manner patently subordinate to the intended lesson. The doves, for 
instance, harried by tlic kite, see at last the error of their ways and 
acknowledge the justice of their punishment^ and the outcome has a 
smack suggestive of a death-bed repentance in accord with the distinctly 
self-regarding morality inculcated. 

Although the parallel of La Fontaine’s fables must cross the mind 
insistently during a study of Phaedrus, yet any elaborate comparison 
between the two would be futile. There is so much that is incommen- 
surate. The claim of Phaedrus had been to polish in iambic verse the 
prose of ‘Aesop’; and it may be granted that his fables have more 
picturesque turns than their Greek originals. But they pale before the 
masterpieces of the French writer. Phaedrus does not possess the know- 
ledge, the penetration, the dramatic power, the sense of style - he has 
not, in short, the genius which makes La Fontaine a great poet at a 
great epoch, and par excellence the thinker and artist among fabulists. 
The Russian fabulist Kriloff, who is manifestly under obligations both 
to La Fontaine and to Aesop, may in one striking way be said to continue 
the Phaedrian tradition; for, whereas La Fontaine’s fables are imper- 
sonal, Kriloff’s had a frequent and pointed bearing on affairs and cir- 
cumstances in the Russia of his time. 

The metre of Phaedrus is the iambic senarius throughout. It is not the 
iambic line favoured by Catullus, Bibaculus or Horace, but broadly that 
employed by the ancient comic writers. He may have been influenced by 
Publilius Syrus, to whose sententious manner the moral of a fable often 
bears resemblance. We meet with a different type of iambic trimeter in 
Seneca, who, owing to Ovidian influence,® composed lines unlike the 
early Roman tragic iambic; for neatness and monotony have in the 
Senecan iambic replaced the strong rough lines of Ennius, Pacuvius 
and Accius. But it is the ancient iambic line, as used in comedy by 
Plautus and Terence, which descends lineally to Phaedrus. Only, while 
he may offend a fastidious ear by admitting spondees in the second and 
the fourth feet, he is generally careful to avoid overloading his verse with 
long syllables and to secure variety of sound by occasionally intro- 
ducing three-syllabled feet® and by attention to elision. 

Regarding the fables as a whole, Mackail contends that ‘their chief 
interest is as the last survival of the urbanus sermo in Latin poetry’;* 
but perhaps this view too exclusively estimates them from the linguistic 
and stylistic side. Slight from the standpoint of purely literary merit, 
the fables of Phaedrus do however possess considerable historical 

^ I. xxxi. 13: ‘merito plectimur.’ 

- Butler, Post-Aug. P. pp. 70-71. 

® His usage with regard to various feet is discussed in Muller’s ed., 1877, pp. 
ix-xiii. Consult also the careful essay on metre and prosody in Havet’s ed. of 
189s. 

* Lat. Lit., r8gs> P- r6t>* 
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importance They hold their place in the chronicle of European fable- 
hterature, they form a chapter m the book of Rome’* debt to Creek 
models, they contain a tignificani amount of original matcnal, mth a 
vinic bearmg upon contemporary bfe, and, farther, I’t is not the least 
of their claims to attention that ther wielded a potent influence in 
medieval times, and, if only as one of those !eason*books which sink 
deep into the memory, they have been beloved by many generations of 
readers 
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Astronomy formed in antiquitj' an integral part of a liberal education: 
a cultured Roman in reading about the heavens was far from being so 
helpless as is the average reader of today, nor ■w'as the ancient so ignor- 
ant when he looked at the starry sky. The w’ork translated and ampli- 
fied by Germanicus is, in effect, an indication of a different tj'pe of 
knowledge, requirement and interest from that usual in modem times, 
and its compound of astronomy and mj-thology cannot retain the 
attraction which it once exercised. A heavenly body is not merely 
mentioned in its position or for its influence: it is connected with the 
legend from which its name is derived, and so the didactic is lit up 
with faint gleams of poetry, in rvhich perhaps Germanicus excels his 
original. Thus the deteriorating ages of the world appear as in Ovid, 
and the name of a constellation like Andromeda leads away from science 
into fancy 

The picture of her woe abides : she still extends 
Her arms as once when bound to cruel cliff. 

Long ago, Frey* pointed out the prince’s free treatment of his Greek 
original, his correction of mistakes in the light of later knowledge, and 
his insertion of passages of his own composition, somewhat in the fashion 
observ'able in Coleridge’s rendering of Schiller’s Wallenstein. If time- 
honoured legends are not subjected to critical examination, they are at 
least sometimes introduced apologetically: ‘if an old tale may find 
favour,’ ‘if in truth Jupiter was suckled as a child,’ ‘if in truth Atlas 
upholds the realms of Jove.’® This independence of method and spirit 
is one of the features which distinguish Germanicus’s version of the 
Aratea from the preceding attempt by Cicero and the later one by 
Avienus in the fourth century. 

A poem concerned with Germanicus may appropriately be mentioned 
here, because it connects the age of Augustus and that of Tiberius. 

It is a fragment in hexameters which stops short in the nventy-third 
line as quoted by the elder Seneca* to illustrate Latin power in describ- 
ine the ocean. The verses are by Albinovanus Pedo,® a poet of Ovid’s 
set, who had tvritten a Theseid among other things some years earlier 
than this poem on the expedition under Germanicus into the North 
Sea. Tacitus has described the storm which befell this same expedition 
in the Annals {II. xxiii). In turgid style Pedo aims at conveying the 
nervous alarm of adventurers braving the unknown hazards of high 

* 205-206: 

' Sed poenae facies remanet districtaque pandit 
Bracchia ecu durf teneantur robore saxf.’ 

' De Germanico Arali Interpreie, i86j. 

® 11. 31, 165, 264: 'ucterist si gratia famae,’ ‘si uere luppiter infans . . . ’ etc. 

* Suas. i. 15. 

* Duff, L.H.R. p. 449. The name Albino-canus Pedo suggests a possible 
relationship with Albinovanus Cclsus mentioned by Horace, Epist. I. viii. j. 
He accompanied Tiberius to Armenia in 20 B.c. 
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'pantomimus^ while the words of the play were assigned to a chorus. 
Had the librettos come dotvn, some might conceivably have entered 
into literarj' historj': we know, for instance, that Lucan wrote fourteen 
such librettos; and, later, Statius wrote an Agaue for the dancer Paris. 
Many pieces, however, were based on the most unsavoury stories in 
mytholog)’, and represented a Pasiphae, a Myrrha, or a Leda. As re- 
gards the pathetic recitations whether extracted from plays or com- 
posed specially to be recited, this mutilated or attenuated form of 
drama became one of the great amusements of Nero both as writer and 
performer. 

Dramatic composition under the Empire was in reality no safer for 
authors than histoiy was. If a mere line about a ruler’s folly in a tragedy 
apparently so remote from contemporar}' politics as his Atreus involved 
the downfall of Mamercus Scaurus,^ it is hardly matter for surprise 
that an equivocal jest in an Atellan farce should lead Caligula to have its 
luckless author burned in the amphitheatre.^ The friendship of P. 
Pomponius Secundus® with a son of Sejanus had rendered him suspect 
under Tiberius, and for years he remained under surveillance with 
enforced leisure for literary creation. Outliving Tiberus, he again 
became a public figure. The elder Pliny speaks of him as of consular 
rank, serv'ed under him against the Germans, and wrote his biography. 
Why the mob in the theatre attacked Pomponius in a.d. 47 is not clear. 
Quintilian, at any rate, considered him far the best tragic poet he had 
seen. Of his pla}'s only a single title survives - the Aeneas, presumably a 
praetexta dramatising portions of the legendary history of Rome.* 

^ Dio Iviii. 24: coAto 5 ta rpayaiSlav ■ . . 'Arpds flip ro trolijfta i^p, K.r.X. 

* Suet. Cal. xxvii. 

* Tac. Ann. V. viii, XI. xiii; Dial, xiii; Plin. N.H. VII. 80, XIII. 83, XIV. 
56; Plin. Bp. VII. xv-ii. ii ; Quint. X. i. 98. Interesting light is thrown on his 
life and qualities by Cichorius, Bom. Stud. pp. 423-432, where it is shown that 
Pomponius lived tUl late in Nero’s reign. 

* Attraction to the Troy-saga may explain the tragic songs which Paetus 
Thrasea rendered at the cetaria, or festival, in honour of the Trojan Antenor at 
Padua, where Thrasea came from, Tac. Ann. XVI. xxi; cf. Charisim (Keil, G.L. 
i. 125), quoting Pliny, i.e. presumably the lost Duhius Sermo. 
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Chapter I 

COLUMELLA AND AGRICULTURE 


Columella’s works - His date - Subjects Treated m De Re 
Rustica - His outlook on agriculture - V'ind glimpses of farm- 
life - Attitude to sources - Prose st>-lc - Feeling for colour - His 
verse book on gardens - Things useful and things beautiful. 


T he De Re Rustica of L. Junius Moderatus Columella is our best 
witness to methods of husbandry in the earlier Empire. A Spani- 
ard b}' birth -his native place was Gades^ (Cadiz) -he took 
both a family and a personal interest in farming. His uncle, ‘the most 
diligent husbandman in the proHnce of Baetica,’ whom he several times 
cites with respect, gained great experience in land-owning:® and when 
Columella himself acquired estates in Italy,® he added practical know- 
ledge to his study of Greek, Carthaginian and Roman writers on the 
subject. An inscription^ tells that he was of the Galerian tribe and serv'ed 
as an officer in the legio sexta f errata ; so it is a reasonable conjecture that, 
when that legion was stationed in Syria, he took the opportunity of 
observing agricultural operations which he recalled when he came to 
write.® Besides his De Re Rustica in tw'elve books (originally designed to 
end with the tenth book which is in verse), he had previously written a 
manual on agriculture, of which the second book, De Arboribus, is left. 
A work now missing was his counterblast to fortune-telling, Adversus 
Astrologos (XI. i. 31); and he at least had it in mind to compose® an 
account of rituals followed in fanning, which would have been of great 
value for a student of Roman religion. 

He WTote after Julius Giaecinus and Cornelius Celsus (the agricultural 
part of whose encyclopaedia he often quotes), but before the elder Pliny, 

^ VIII. xvi. 9: ‘in nostro Gadium municipio’; X. 185: ‘et mea (sc. lactuca) 
quam generant 'Tartesi litore Gades.' 

- II. XV. 4; V. V. 15: 'uir illustrious disciplinis eruditus ac diligentissimus 
agricola Baeticae prouinciae’; \TI. ii. 4; XII. xxi. 4: ‘patruus meus, iUustiis 
agricola.’ 

=> III. ix. 2. 

■* C.I.L. IX. 235 (=Dessau 2923): ' 1 '. lunio L. f. Gal. Moderate Colmnellae, 
trib. mil. leg. VI ferratae.’ 

^ II. X. iS: ‘hoc idem semen Ciliciae Syriaeque regionibus ipse uidi mense 
lunio lulioque conseri et per aucturanum ... toll!.’ 

' II. xxi. 5-6. 

13I 
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who ici turn used Columelh One other chronological point can be 
determined, which shows he was writing in Kero’s rtigft- In the third 
book of the De Re Ruttua be mentions Seneca, *a person of esculent 
genius and learning,' as holding a Komentan estate* not far from his own, 
and, as Seneca acquired this late in life but must have already held « 
long enough to make it known for tts abundant vintage-yjeld, the mfer* 
ence is that this book ivaa wntten not much before Seneca's death ta 
A D 65 

Bnefly these are the subjects of the twelve books 
I, General rules (or country Lfc, eg on choosing land, securing water 
and staffing a farm, II, treatment of land, ploughing, manuring, vanou* 
crops, III-IV, vineyards and vinca, V, land dimensions, elnw, obvts, 
fnjii trees, VI, cattle, horses, mutes, \1I, sheep, goats, and (afters 
chapter on cheese-making) swine and dogs. VIII, poultry and fish- 
ponds, IX, Wild cattle and bees. X, gardens (m verse), XI, duties of s 
farm-badilT, work for different months, and gardens fm prose), Xll> 
duties of a bailifTs wife - provisions, picking, fruit-preservmg, on mead, 
cheese, figs, raisins, making and ueatmeni of wxnes, savoury oht* 
marmalade, salung swme's flesh. 

From the mere headings one can see at once that such work is tethnicjl 
rsthwthan literary, jet there is mud) m it to recreate important aspect* 
of the environraent of the Romans m the first century. Columella w*> 
consetoM tlut agnculcure, the tradiuonaJ strength of Rome, was being 
sipped by the muluplication of parks and country.s«u and by wasteful 
through incoropeicnwt He u very iMisten‘ 
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ages for I^tsonal control The owner who man 
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general oudook and his artv P**>acc to the first book dlustrates his 
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Roman practice, be sava ntt j “^**^1 Roman venerauon. The old 
**“d to take personal del pj,r rt, ‘t* which a consul or a dictator 
swter to philosophy. P«n«‘l which might be called 'own 
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is that skilled labour is not being devoted to her. Feeble old town- 
slaves will be banished to do country' work, although rural toil demands 
both knowledge and ‘green age’ capable of standing fatigue. In contrast 
with olden times, we Romans ‘ have crept (correpstmus) inside tlie dty- 
wall and ply our hands rather in circuses and theatres than among crops 
and vinejards.’ "We misspend our dap and nights and ‘consider our- 
selves lucky because we never see a sunrise or a sunset.' Things are 
come to such a pass that ‘in tlus Latium and Saturnian land we let out 
by public auction the importation of corn from our provinces.’ Agri- 
culture is no easy thing to excel in ; but the right attitude is not despair in 
face of its vast variety (/cat uariae tamque uasiae sdentiae), but determina- 
tion to use the knowledge handed down by Greek and Roman writers 
fmany of whom Columella names),* and to make diligent practical 
experiment. As he remarks in his first chapter, ‘practice and experience 
arc masters in the arts’; books and rules arc only auxiliary: nothing 
benefits the farm so much as the master’s owm presence. 

Naturally the didactic value in such work outrveighs the artistic; but 
there is a great deal of old-world information which can hardly fail to 
interest, though it may but concern the right contrivance of an old 
Italian hen-house, the food proper for poultry, recipes for preser\dng 
pears, the way to make mead of the verj’ best honey, or the mode of 
reasonably encouraging treatment which Columella found elBcacious 
with his slaves. It is something to have thus brought home to the mind 
what life meant on farms in the imperial period, to leam that a shepherd’s 
dog should be white so that it could be distinguished on dark mornings 
or at evening twilight from the dangerous wolf, to note the frugality and 
energy laid down as ideally requisite in a competent farm-bailiff, to 
admire the methodical regularity declared to be equally essential in the 
farm-bailiff’s wife as in a chorus of singers or (as the author sap, no 
doubt with a touch of personal reminiscence) in the army. One of the 
truly Roman features in Columella is his maintenance of a standard of 
hard work, fortified by his dtation from Cato, ‘by doing nothing men 
leam to do evil.’ It is true his science is far from impeccable: some of 
his cures are appallingly foolish, and his astronomy is little likely to pro- 
duce a sound edendar. But then even blunders may have the merit of 
affording amusement; and, besides, there is in him a modesty which 
half disarms criticism. It appears very prettily in his final sentence, 
when, now’ an old man, and conscious of the magnitude of his theme, 
he comes to say good-bye to it: 

As a conclusion of my work now accomplished, I think it not im- 
proper, Publius Silvinus, to declare to my readers (if truly any be 
found w’ho deign to take cognisance of such affairs) that I nowise 
doubted the existence of wellnigh an infinity of matters capable of 
being ingrafted upon this subject, but that I judged it right that only 
^ I. i. 7-14 (7-1 1 Greek; 12-14 Roman). 
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such as teemed most necesaaiy •houlcl be handed down to remem- 
brance Nature has not, howoer, bestoned c\cn on grey hairs in- 
sight into all things, for even whosootr haie been esteemed the 
wisest of mortals arc said to hate known many things, but not all ’ 
Columella s sources include, besides Greek authontics and Mago tite 
Carth^inian, whose work the senate of the republic had ordered to be 
translated into Latin, Cato,* the Sasemae (father and son), TremelliiB 
Scfofa \arro \1rgTl, Ilyginus, and among later writers Graeonus, 
Juhus Atucus and Comehus Cebus The two last he characterises as 
‘the most celebrated authors of our age '• He often adduces Cebus's 
opinions just as he often quotes Virgil a Georpa Columella ts notice- 
ably more apeafic, in fact more honest, touching his sources than many 
writers of antiquity were Nothing could be more open than his intro- 
ductory remarks on bees and beehives It a solely for the sake of com- 
pleteness he explains, that he must include the theme for on it ‘c® 
precepa can be given more carefuUj than have been dehrered by Hf- 
ginus, nor more gracefully than by Virgil, nor more elegantly than by 
Cebus '< 


Columelb writes on a practical subject m a practical way Of course 
wre must be rare technical words drawn from operations that fti! to be 
described, Lke adnodare (‘tnm down to the knob* IV axu 4, IV. xa« 
10). d4eeeumxnart (‘cut tops off.* IV to 3. V. vi la), canUnatae (d 
nno supported by trelhs work, V iv i. cf emttrm, IV xu. r), 

«»o( propping IV xm i) rcoftroro (of 1 \me roughened by pruning 
I V aav.aa) gbcjre(ofa hen’s ducking. VIII v 4) » His sentences are 
clew and business hie. though without the archaic and bare jerkmess of 
^0 Generally his most polished stylo appear, m his prefaces, and. 
wlwm he a^ at finish, the udluenoe of Cicero can be traced. Even 
SS fo7*« odencea of his (Unmxlas - * 
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and his eye does not fail to mark nor his pen to convey the colours of 
an Italian vineyard in autunm:^ 

Even the greatest stranger to rural life, should he come into your 
groimds planted in due season, must with a transport of pleasure 
marvel at the kindliness of Nature, to see match each other, Aere the 
Bituric vines rich in fruitage, and here their rivals the pale yellow 
vines. . . . Bounteous earth, rejoicing over the annual return of the 
season, as it were some eternal childbearing, offers to mankind her 
breasts distended with new wine. Amidst aU, while Bacchus favours 
the pregnant vine-branches whether of the white kind or golden and 
ruddy, or agleam with purple brightness, everywhere doth Autumn 
shine lustrous, laden with parti-coloured fruits. 

This feeling for colour is met with again in his verses : 

Then paint your land 

With many-coloured blooms, those stars of earth - 
The fair-tress’d daffodil and lion’s maw 
Fierce gaping, lilies too that keep 
Their greenness in grey baskets, hyacinths 
Or snowy-w’hite or blue. Add violets 
Pale-creeping or with gold and purple proud. 

And roses over-full of modest blush.- 

His treatment of horticulture in the tenth book, like his motive for 
writing it, was partly utilitarian, partly, but only partly, poetic. He was 
scarcely free enough in soul to take a garden, as Bacon did, for ‘the 
greatest refreshment to the spirits of man’; nor would Bacon’s threefold 
division of ‘a greene in the entrance, a heath or desart in the going forth, 
and the maine garden in the midst’ ever have occurred to Columella. 
The luxury of contemporary banquets shocked him, he says in his pre- 
face; no poor man could afford such extravagance. Yet thrifty use might 
be made of a garden, and this would have been handled in prose but for 
Silvinus’s request that Columella should write in verse what Virgil 
expressly bequeathed in the fourth book of the Georgies for literary pos- 
terity. Parts of the subject seemed so insignificant that the author feared 
its treatment might resemble ‘making ropes out of sand’; and thus 
throughout the 436 hexameters there may be traced a sort of conflict 
between the desire to give serviceable advice concerning a market- 
garden and an artistic yearning after beauty. Columella, indeed, suc- 
ceeds, as Martial did after him, in making some at least of his vegetables 

III. xxi. 3—4. 

-X. g6-ro2: 

‘ Pingite tunc uarios, terrestria sidera, flores, 

Candida leucoia et flauentia lumina caltae 
Xfarcissique comas et hiantis saeua leonis 
Ora feri calathisque uirentia lilia canis. 

Nee non uel niueos uel caeruleos hyacinthos. 

Turn quae pallet humi, quae frondens putpurat auro, 

Ponatur uiola et nimium rosa plena pudoris.’ 
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pocbc FlowenareagodMmdtobim BewdfS. there are \1rgilancclj0« 
from Ethgvei, Ctvrgtft and AfraJ, but •?«> ortunmecs of compouaa 
adjecn^e* proportaonaiely rather nwwe frequenilhan m Mfgfl * 

The start is made on useful topics -«oil proper to a gardef^ trf« 
indicative of suiMhlc ground, the wall or fence, the undesirability o 
statues save of the protective wooden Garden-Cod, then, aftera pii»« 
to utter a conventional invocation, the autlior advocates digging afl 
ploughing regardless of mercy for ‘mother earth ' The season 
A\'hen nesting tvraljows twitter ' Spring is come’* 
calls for the employment of manure, hoe. rsie and spade, and for the 
planting of gay flowers, as in the passage already translated. Herbs or 
vanous potency, different kinds of cabbage, watering of young 
snd the management of a dry hill plot lead to hi$ insistence on wofk 
the right moment 

Be wakeful, ment noiseless the Seanons plf 
Thar pace, and all the year turns round unheard.* 

Then follows a procession of vegetables - parsley, lecka, parsnips 
lettuces, wth a iide-glance directed to the ‘thousand hoes' secured ^ 
the skilled gardener, tiU the fertility of spnng wakes s tbapsody os the 
dominion of \ enus as renuiuscent of Lucretius and MrfO, u it is ant,* 
apabve of the i’ena/il!iun I'enens 

Hence ocean, hence the htUs. hence all the world 
Do keep spnng-cune, hence list in man and herd 
And fowl the ffre of hne lit at the heart 
Rageth within the marrow, all o’ercb>ed 
Venus fulQs the fruitful frame and gets 
Manifold ofeprtng. peopbog sail the world 
With young, {«9t in a barren age it faint.* 

K«e. hovrerer. the poet checks himsetf let such themes be reserved for 
a bud t»pu^ to sing of nature’s loysienes he must answer the call to 
humbleT nuttets 


strains with slender thread such as *mid toil 
pruner, bendmg o’er ba shrubs, may sme 
Attuned, or gardener id his pleasaunce green.* 

Virelisa /niRftro and bhS./‘«o “ 
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Inwptae,um (acito iiain ttmpora 
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So we find ourselves among cresses, artichokes, pomegranates and beet; 
till again the brilliant array of spring-blossom fills the poet with glee 
over the flower-harvest: 

Yea, harvest presseth on with scented blooms; 

Now is spring gaudy, now the bounteous earth 
Is glad to deck her brows with coronal 
Of all the proud-pied increase of the 5’ear. 

Now Phrygian lotus shows its gem-like face, 

And \iolet-beds unclose their winking eyes. 

The ‘lion’ yawns and, tinged with nature’s blush. 

The rose unveils her maiden cheek to pay 
The gods due worship and their sanctuaries 
Perfume with blended scents of Araby.^ 

So for the moment he is on the verge of fairyland invoking the nymphs. 

Then comes the thought that in workaday Italy and in its market 
towns there is money to be made from the produce; so one must 
remember the tasks appropriate as the day lengthens and the southern 
heat increases: one must be on guard against inroads of insects and 
danger to ripe fruits from rain and hail, and must grow cucumbers and 
melons, plums, peaches and figs, not forgetting Vulcan’s feast in autumn. 
But, at this autumnal allusion, the tintage beckons us away from gardens 
to obey the summons of Bacchus, and with that Columella finishes his 
task self-imposed in pursuance of the behest of Virgil, the Roman 
Hesiod, 

VTio sang through Roman towns the Ascraean laj'.^ 

* X. 255-262. 

*X. 436 (the closing line): ‘Ascraeum cecinit Romana per oppida carmen,’ 
echoing Virg. Georg. II. 176: ‘Asciaeumque cano Romana per oppida car- 
men.’ 
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about the seventh century. The limited Pctronius now extant was pre- 
prcsumably the portion known to Eugenius Vulgarius in the tentli 
century', to John of Salisbury in the tw'elfth, and to Vincentius of Beau- 
vais in the thirteenth. 

Niebuhr’s opinion that the work was of the third century and Beck’s 
that it belonged to tire time of Augustus or Tiberius have by general 
consent given place to the established belief that it was written in Nero’s 
age.^ Its social atmosphere, its style, its echoes of Seneca, Lucan and 
even of the emperor, all point the argument in the same direction. Like- 
wise it is in tire highest degree probable that the author is the Petronius 
whose death is dramatically recorded by Tacitus and whose character 
is attractiv’ely idealised by Sienkiewicz in ‘Quo Vadis.^’ Gaius (or as 
Nipperdey- preferred, Titus) Petronius was one of a series of Nero’s 
victims in a.d. 66, and Tacitus devotes two chapters® to the career and 
end of a very remarkable man: 

With him day passed in sleep, night in the duties and amusements 
of life. Energy makes some men’s reputation, but idling had made his: 
he was considered, not a debauchee and spendthrift like most 
squanderers of their wealth, but a man of polished lirxury'. The 
freer his sayings and doings and the more seeming carelessness they 
displayed, the more cordially were they construed as looking like 
straightfoiwardness. Yet when governor of Bithynia and afterwards 
when consul, he showed himself alert and a match for business. Then, 
falling back on vice or aping wee, he was selected by Nero to be one of 
his small iimer circle, his judge of etiquette {elegantiae arbiter)‘, 
for the emperor thought nothing charming and elegantly voluptuous, 
xmless Petronius had given him approval of it. 

As ill luck would have it, he roused the dangerous jealousy of Tigelli- 
nus, who proceeded to compass his ruin through a false charge. Nero 
was in Campania when Petronius received an ominous command to 
confine himself to Cumae. He was not the man to tolerate fluctuations of 
fear and hope: on the other hand he was little disposed to fling life away 
by precipitate suicide: so he alternately opened and bandaged his veins, 
exactly as he chose, held receptions for his friends and indulged in con- 
versation neither serious nor suggestive of stoical virtue. 

* See Th. Studer, ‘ Ueber d.is Zeitaltcr des Petr. .Arb,' IVi.M. ii (1843) p. 50, 
and works listed in S.H. | 397. More recently V. E. Paoli has argued for a date 
later than the time of Martial (StudiltaL di FiloL Cl. 1937. P- 3 ff-): rebutted by 
G. FunaioU (Rendic. Accad. Bologna 1937, p. 46 ff-) and E. V. Marmorale, 

P. nel suo tempo, Naples 1937. In 1948 Marmorale, abandoning his position of 
1937. argued powerfully for a date at the end of the and or beginning of the 
3rd century (Eo Questione Petroniana, Naples 1948). The defenders of the tradi- 
tional date sprang to arms; e.g. A. Maiuri (‘Petroniana’ in Parola delPassato, 
1948, loi ff.); R. Browning (‘The Date of Petromus' in C.R. 1949. 12 ff.): 

N. Terzaghi (‘Ancora sull' etk di Pet.’ in Anales de Filologia Classica (Buenos 
Aires) IV, 1947-1949, P- ns ff-); E. Paratore (‘P. nel iii secolo?’ in Paideia 
iii (1948) p. 261 ff.). 

® Relying on Plin. NJI. XXXVII. 20; Plut. Mor. 60E. 

® Tac. Ann. XVI. xviii-xbc. 
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What remains of the Satyrkon is (like the contemporary Apocolocyn- 
tosis by Seneca) in the form of the Mcnippean satire taken over into 
Roman literature by Varro^ from the Cynic philosopher Menippus of 
Gadara, and therefore in prose interspersed with verses. Its story of 
adventures, many of them unutterably disreputable, is related by En- 
colpius, one of a trio on a round of escapades among the half-Greek 
cities of Southern Italy. His fellow-wanderers, rogues like himself, are 
Ascj’ltus, a 5’oung freedman, and Giton, a handsome serving-boy, who 
is a bone of contention between them. The narrative is diversified 
with a few entertaining tales - about a werewolf, about britches sub- 
stituting a straw changeling for a boy, and the famous one of the widow 
of Ephesus” ~ digressive stories within a story, which long remained a 
convention of the novel, like the history of ‘the man of the hill’ in 
Tom Jones. 

Our present text opens somewhere on the coast of Campania - per- 
haps, if indeed it is necessary to locate the scene, at Cumae,® though 
Naples, Puteoli and Misenum are among the rival suggestions. En- 
colpius, a student of rhetoric for the time being, is delivering a tirade 
against the unreality and futility of a rhetorical education totally divwced 
from the business of the actual world. Professor Agamemnon, who 
is in his company, argues in defence that teachers have to suit current 
taste or dose their academies. The faulty training of the day he ascribes 
to parents’ insistence on an easy and quick road to profidency; and, 
breaking into verse, he recites choliambics on the simple life advisable 
for an orator, and hexameters on the needful study of Socratic philosophy 
and Demosthenes. Meanwhile Ascyltus has slipped off, and a crowd of 
students pour into the colonnade. Encolpius starts in pursuit of his 
comrade; asks his way of a greengrocer-woman, who guides him to a 
disorderly establishment, where he discovers his friend, and soon after- 
wards enters on one of a series of jealous wrangles with him over 
Giton. In the market-place the pair meet with exciting experiences, 
told in Latin so admirably natural as to place everything before our 
eyes. A brawl breaks out because the pair are taxed with being in pos- 
session of a stolen cloak (pallium), and because at the same time they 
challenge a countryman Avearing a lost tunic of their own, threadbare 

* Duff, L.H.R. pp. 244-246. 

61-62, 63 and 111-112. 

® This was Mommsen’s view (‘Trimalchios Heimath u. Grabschrift’ 
Herm. xiii (1878) p. 114 S.=Gesam. Schr. vii. p. 191 ff.), which some think 
incompatible with Trimalchio’s reference to seeing the Sibjl in a cage at Cumae 
(Satyr, 48). For other views see S.H. § 395. After the sea-voyage, from §116 
to the end, the scene is definitely at Crotona. Some missing incidents may have 
occurred at Massilia; for Servius (ad Virg. Aen, III. 57) ascribes to Petromus 
the story of a human scapegoat there in time of plague (cf. Sid. Apoll. Carm. 
XXIII. 155-156; ‘et te Massilicnsium per hortos sacri stipitis Arbiter colonum 
. . .' But it is too impetuous to infer therefrom, as some have done, a Gallic 
ongm for Petronius, or to regard his Satyricon as the beginning of the French 
novel! 
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under blatant self-asserdon. A huge chained dog painted on the wall 
with large letters above, ‘CA\'E caxem,’ played on guests the same mild 
joke as the familiar mosaic at one of the thresholds in Pompeii. This tvas, 
however, merely an introduction to other decorations, which represented 
Trimalchio in the slave-market, Trimalchio guided to Rome by Minert-a, 
Trimalchio learning book-keeping, Trimalchio appointed steward, Tri- 
malchio at \’arious stages in his successful rise, ‘and just where the wall- 
space of the colonnade gave no more room, Mercury had lifted him by 
the chin and tvas hurrying him to his elevated offidal dais (as a sevir 
Augustalis).’ No wonder that Fortune should be there with a horn of 
plenty and the three Fates spinning golden threads. Trimalchio was 
one of those who find in their own career a substitute for ancestors. His 
name reappears incessantly inscribed on as man}' things as possible: 
one part of the dining-room door-posts ended in a sort of ship’s beak 
bearing the legend ‘presented by the steward Cinnamus to Gaius Pom- 
peius Trimalchio, priest of the college of Augustus’; besides, silver 
dishes might be noted with the host’s name and their weight scrupu- 
lously engraved on the edges. 

The diners take their places and have hon d'oeuvres ser\’ed without 
Trimalchio, who arrives purposely late to the strains of music, his 
shaven head peeping out above a scarlet cloak and a fringed napkin 
round his ncd: - an irresistibly funny figure at which any guest off his 
guard was sure to laugh {expressit imprudentibus risum). His display of 
rings, bracelet and bangle indicated no better manners than his explana- 
tion to his guests that it was inconvenient for him to come so soon, but 
that he had sacrificed his own pleasure to avoid keeping them waiting. 
Even so, he means to finish his game with ctystal pieces on a draughts- 
board of terebinth wood. 

From this point the banquet proceeds through a whirl of surprise 
courses and surprise incidents. The pea-hen’s eggs distributed from 
under a wooden hen prove, though doubtful-looking at first, to contain 
a fat beccafico wmapped in spiced yolk of egg. A slave-boy is boxed for 
troubling to pick up a silver entree-dish that had fallen - by orders of 
the host it must be thrown down again and swept away. To ensure a fair 
field as in war (^aeqtium' inquit ^ Mars amat'), he has arranged that each 
guest shall have a separate table; ‘so the stinking slaves won’t make us 
so hot by crushing past us ’ {obiter et piitidissimi semi minorem nobis aestum 
frequentia sua fadent). When his fine old Falernian, labelled one himdred 
years in bottle,^ is produced, he indulges in one of his ill-bred remarks. 
‘Yesterday I didn’t supply such a good brand, and there were far more 

^ Sat . 34: Faixrnvm OpisnASVM annohvm centvm. 

The year of Optmius’s consulate izi B.C. was famous for its vintage. If the 
dramatic date of the novel is A.D. 50-60, annorum centum is an imderstatement. 
The idea of labelling the age, as well as the date, of the wine is absurd (the 
label would have to be changed ever}’ year). It further brings out the gaucherie 
of Trimalchio’s ostentation. He is proud that his wine has scored a centuiyl 
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otopfe « dimer’ Hm tm tan Wet feint, « eteto fetmlwet 
eWeertThe old mite, like o*er ilteideitts of llte diiiBer, .eo ll»t 
inoinhJim ‘All me, so mne Itiee loiieer Oun poor nuttkind, eo el » 
S^^"«et’ (leejeetettet) ntitetslt/e but nekt momelin sL»e 
bnitis m^tltet reimniier of death, a mechanieallr jointed idrer 
skeleton, on which Tnroalchio reflects in verse 


AUck for us poor menl nun t bttle all 
b luught so shall we all be when we pass 
Below TTien let us live while luck allows * 


One can bolsummanse, without entering into details, the fare provided 
A Zodiac dish with symbolic dainoes abose /or each of the twehe signs 
(on which the host insisted on giving a rambling astronomical lecture 
afterwards) has much finer delicacies concealed underneath. A w-nd boar 
on a tray is attended by huntsmen and bounds, and when the boar is 
opened, the birds begin to fly - thrushes, to wit, limed by fowlers m the 
duung room for the astootshed bancjueteis Three white pigs dnren 
in, one of them to be turned uito a dinner on the spot. S«n after, * P»B 
u served up, to all appearanee ungutted, and when by • prearranged 
jest, the seemingly negligent cA^ has been stripped for pumshtnent, a 
stab at the anicoal releases a tumbling mass of cooked tausages \N’hAt 
promises to be a last course {epidtipmt) consists of thrushes of fine meal 
stuffed With raiains ind nuts, followed by quinces stuck all over with little 
spikes to resemble hedgehogs, but to their horror and loathing the sated 
guests are next confronted with what looks to be a fat goose garnished 
with fish and different birds, and yet all made, as Tnmalchio boasts, by 
his expert cook Daedalus out of the same ingredient, namely, bog's flesh I 
Suddenly two slaves (all a fighting and smash the waterpots that hang 
round their necks, thus tevealmg oysters and mussels to be handed 
round presently in compeiiboo with snails offered by the cook on a 
sDver gnd iron 

Still more entertsuuneivt is derivable from the conduct and talk of 
the diners than from the conglomerate mow The host at one ume inflicts 
on his guests a hideous tusie from a mime, he must crack his joke m 
shouting ‘Cane '«!' \Carpt) at his slave ‘Caner’ (Carpus}, he talks 
very plainly on subjects customanly thought delicate, be needs to he 
told byhis Wife to rememberhis dignity, andyet later in the meal he lets a 
favourite slave toount on his back, and slap him. Loving to create 
astonishment, he has an enonnous hoop let down from an opening in 
the celling to convey golden eaowna and perfume boxes as souvenirs, 
and he has cakes and fruits prepared to spurt out aaffron. After acro- 
batic performances come H^enc teeners clashing spear and shield 
»5ar34 

Eheu nos erutcros nuain toms hotnunao nil esti 
Sic enmus euocti ponttusm nos auf<rtt Omo. 

Erco tuuamus, diBn beet esse bene ' 
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Trimalchio tries to follow their Greek in some sort of Latin Iliad, until 
he thinks fit to explain the situation by his own fatuous version of the 
tale of Troy: 

‘You know the story they’re doing? Diomede and Ganymede were 
two brothers. Their sister was Helen. Agamemnon ran off with her 
and palmed off a hind on Diana in her place. So Homer is now telling 
of the fighting benveen Trojans and Parentines. Of course Agamem- 
non won, and married Ids daughter Iphigeida to Achilles. That’s 
what drove Ajax out of his rrdnd, and he’ll make the sequel clear in a 
second.’* 

And so a charger is carried in bearing a calf boiled whole and helmeted 
for a raving ‘Ajax’ to slash at and divide on the point of his sword 
among the onlookers. 

Another curious recitation is that by a young slave-boy of Habirmas’s, 
who, with his wife Scintilla, had arrived late in the evening, mellow from 
a wake. The boy starts with the opening line of Aeneid V, but, being a 
foreigner, soon makes blunders and actually sandwiches in between 
Virgilian pieces scraps from Atellan farces ‘so that for the first time in 
my life,’ comments the smart Encolpius, ‘even Virgil hurt my finer 
feelings’ {ut tuneprimum me etiam Vergiliiis offenderit).^ This production 
is, however, in keeping with Trimalchio’s own standard of attainment; 
for it is one of the signs of his vulgarity that he pretends to a learning 
which he does not possess. He attempts literary talk nith the professor 
present, claiming culture on the ground that he o^vns two collections of 
books - one Greek, one Latin.® He used to read Homer when a boy, he 
adds; and with what effect is evident from the ‘howlers’ in his story of 
the origin of Corinthian bronze, which bears some resemblance to that 
of Charles Lamb regarding roast-pig: 

‘ VTien Troy fell, that charlatan and big rascal Hannibal heaped all 
the statues of bronze, gold and silver on to a single funeral pile and 
set them on fire: they turned into one amalgam of bronze. From this 
mass artificers took pieces and made cups, dishes and statuettes. 

Such mixed history prepares one for his mixed mythologj' when he 
boasts of his ownership of a round hundred beakers. 

‘ engraved with Cassandra killing her children - and the little boys 
are lying dead so naturally that you’d think they were alive.® I have 
also a thousand cups, which Mummius left to my late master; and 
on them Daedalus is shutting Niobe into the Trojan Horse.’ 

*§S9. =§68- ’§48. M50. 

® § 52; 'et pueri mortui iacent sic ut uiuere putes,’ Squire Western is equally 
confused in his recollections of the metamorphosis of Actaeon into a stag: ‘ I’d 
rather be rtm by my own dogs as one Acton was that the story-book says was 
turned into a hare and his own dogs killed un and eat un.’ Fielding, Tom Jones, 
Bk. XVII. ch. 3. 

F 
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tlERE RESTS 

c. POMPEIVS TRIMALCHIO MAECENATIAN\'S. 

^QMlNATED TO THE ALCt-STAL PRIESTHOOD 
IN aESEIsCE, ItE MIGHT IU\T BEEN MEJfBEB 
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DLTinrt, BRAVE, fAITMFtX, 

HE STARTED WITH LITTLE, BUT ICT THIRTY MILLIONS 
YET RE NEVER HAD A COLLEGE EOUCAnON. 

FAREnTU. BOTH UP AKO THOUl 


The talk of the guests nukes a refreshing thaoge from what would 
otherwise be intolerable gorging Here the authoi proves bs diansatic 
reaUsm by drswiog from the spoken Latui of the day, introducing its 
colloquialisou snd faulty grammar A few translated extracts may sug* 
gest the off hand character of the convetaation 

*I couldn’t est soy more so I turned to my neighbour to get sh the 
news 1 could, and started raking up tmnes and asbsg him who the 
woman was that was husthM up and down. " That s Tnioalchio’s 
Wife,” uys be, ‘*her name's Irortunata, and she measures her abekels 
by the bushel. And vrhat was she yust a little while agol A\e[l, you 
must excuse cn ssying it, but you wouldn t hai e taken a tut of bread 
{tom bet band >,ow - 1 can’t say why or wherefore - she’s ift the 
seventh hearm gbe't TrumJetuo’a fartohm (lopanla) The truth is, 
sWsnnlysottot^l him at high noon that It's dark, and he’ll believe 
It. He ham t anotioo of what ^owt)» — he’s such a plutocrat, but this 
lynx ol a wotnan keeps a look-out on everything, even where you 
wouldn't think it"’ 


And he proceeds to describe her as sober and thrifty, but s shrew and 
capable of Inflicting, like Mrs Caudle, curtam-lecturea on her husband 
(«/ tamen tnalae hHguat,pteafulu$«ant) * 

Nowhere do »e heat more of the tnie ring of chatter than when the 
hosts’s temporary reuteownt tetnovca all restraint * Dama bawls for 
an extra tankard 


pay doesn t count it’s night before you can turn about. So the 
best you can do IS to go nght from bed to dinner And nice dully 
weather we’te had Hot baths has scarcely wanned me up (wx me 
iofacui caiftcU). ACwt all, hotdrmks u equal to an overcoat Vve had 

‘lS5 M7* * 
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some good pulls, and am absolutely tight {plane mains). Wine’sh 
gone to my head’ {jiinns mihi in cerebrum abiit). 

Seleucus breaks in - he has been at a funeral: 

‘Well, well, he’s joined the majoritj' (abiit ad plures). The doctors 
did for him, or rather his e\dl stars has done it (immo magis mains fains). 
A doctor’s only a comfort to the mind. Still he had a fine ftmeral 
. . . and the mourning was jolly good - he left several slaves their 
freedom - even if the widow was stingy with her tears. What if he 
didn’t treat her over well? Woman taken all round is a bird of prey. 
One should never do a good turn: it’s just like chucking it down a well. 
But an old love nips like a crab.’^ 

One bore is interrupted by another; ‘Let’s remember the living,’ 
shouts Phileros, but he too is soon talking about the dead man and his 
brother. Next Ganymedes insists on having his growl over profiteers 
and high prices until Echion, the rag-merchant, the optimist of the party, 
brings him to book: 

‘ Do give up whining. Now it’s this way, now it’s that, as the 
countryman said when he’d lost the spotted pig. What one doesn’t 
get today, one will tomorrow - that’s how life pushes on. S’help me, 
ye couldn’t mention a better coimtry, if only it had the right people. 
... If you emigrate, you’ll be telling how pigs trot round at home 
ready-cooked, .^d, mark ye, we’re going to have a smashing gladia- 
torial show (mnnus excellente) in three days more -the public 
holiday.’® 

And reckless of grammar, he rattles on about gladiatorial matches, till 
he takes to chaffing the professor: 

‘Now, Agamemnon, I fancy you’re sajdng “what’s this bore 
blethering about?” Folks like you that’s able to speak doesn’t. You 
don’t belong to our sort, and so you jeer at the remarks of we ’umble 
people. We know as how much learning doth make you mad.’® 

With their escape from this maelstrom of junketing, the youths re- 
commence their adventures. It was no easy task after hard drinking to 
find the "way back to their inn in the dark through a strange town. Luckily 
Giton had made chalk-marks on columns in the daytime, and the white 
could be seen. 

Renewed quarrels between Encolpius and Ascyltus give place to a 
fresh set of incidents. Encolpius in a picture-gallery has met a shabbily 
dressed and imprincipled old poet Eumolpus. He can talk effectively on 
the decay of art^ owing to the disappearance of the ancient times of 

‘ f 42- . . ® § 45- 

*§46: ‘Videris mihi, Agamemnon, dicerc “Quid iste aigutat molestus?” 
Quia tu, qui potes loqucre, non loquis. Non es nostrae fasciae, et jdeo paupero- 
rum uerba derides. Scimus tc prae litteras fatuum esse.’ * § 88. 
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tniizj m hard n-oflc, nhcn unselfish loiI for postenty (sntrasted with 
the modem bve of wine, wornen and wealth Seeing Encolpius intcreatcd 
in a picture of the taking of Troy, he recites smv-five iambics on this 
Troiae Uahsu, introducing the Trojan horse and Laocoon with the 
serpents as in Aennd 11, and thus bnefly handling a theme which had 
interested Nero His terses hate a way of bringing a shower of stones 
about his head, but he remains an incorngible vcnificr, even later when 
in imnunent danger from shipwreck Encolpius has deemed it wise to 
share Giton*s favour with Eumolpus and the three have made theif way 
aboard ship when Encolpius discovers to his alarm that the ship belongs 
to an old enemy, Lichas, and that he, with Fryphaena, another deadly 
enemy made m a lost part of the story, » actually on the v essel To avoid 
detection, Encolpius and Citon agree to be shaven and branded to look 
like slaves , but a sea-sick passenger nonces in the moonlight the shaving - 
in evU omen at sea - and discmery follows, with a free fight m which 
passengers and crew take pan until a treaty of peace u made Then there 
are rejoicings aboard, and Eumolpus indulges m elegiacs and hcndeca- 
syUabio on the torwure of the youths, for whom w.gs and false eye- 

Hk” recounts 

.n J. r ovtibosii ,ni arownrf, ,„d Hii 

voyage ends m shipwreck 

work, a pause in the Before the impostors set to 

doctrines on hiawtical^^ Fumolpua to propound critical 

three hundred hexatweii.^^ n bs re^rks introductory* to nearly 
mouth of Eomolpo, that “'■'8 » = It is in tho 

8"“ »' H«.cr W™„ o„£7,te'ir°“ 

sr»o.,“ bog" ’^C'o'Pins. now oalltd Pol,- 

overtures to him on behalf nt la -,1 * ” »««ing-inaid makes amorous 
f^r Siren nanS Cw2 « introduction* to this 
to]* Inlod n.d, a Je., unatvourj 

no langnago thatcan comau) “ 
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forehead with the hair turned back from it; eyebrows running on to the 
line of her cheeks and, between the eyes, almost united ag^; eyes 
brighter than the gleaming stars when there is no moon; just a curve on 
the nose; and sweet lips such as Praxiteles imagined Diana had. And 
then her chin, her neck, her hands, and the whiteness of those feet set 
in a tiny band of gold - she had eclipsed the marble of Paros. I had long 
loved Doris: I thought nothing of Doris now.’ 

The meetings with Circe end, however, disastrously for her lover, 
whom her servants finally expel w ith ignominy as an unsatisfying srvain. 
Other troubles are in store w hen he has die misfortune to kill one of three 
sacred geese, but the imperfections of the text gi\'e a disjointed effect to 
the remaining episodes, which close with a very natural uneasiness on 
the part of the tricksters lest they be found out, and the grim jest 
wiiich Eumolpus plays upon c.xpectant beneficiaries under his will by 
making it a condition in one of the clauses that his heirs shall after his 
death slice him up and eat him ! 

WTiile the period of composition may be taken as Neronian, the 
time of the events related is most likely not much earlier. Though 
Mommsen put the dramatic date under Augustus, Friedlander prefers 
the close of Claudius’s reign or beginning of Nero’s ; and this proposition 
fits the case of Trimalchio ‘Maecenatianus,’ freed in boyhood by his 
patron Maecenas, who died in 8 B.c. Petronius describes Trimalchio 
as old {senem caluum, 27) at the time of his entertainment; hence it may 
be imagined to have happened about the middle of the first century. 

On possible literary sources of the Satyricon perhaps too much has 
been written, in view of the fact that w'hatever the borroMng, suspected 
or unsuspected, the work remains a monument of originality for its 
realistic portrayal of certain grades of contemporary Italian life. The 
debt to that human fund of material and to the author’s unique gem'us 
for artistic handling eclipses any debt to literary sources. Of these 
sources the most obvious concerns his method of relieving prose with 
verse after Varro’s Menippean fashion: and to this particular medley 
(without any claim to the Varronian spirit) the title of saturae may allude. 
There are also a few’ burlesque echoes of epic,^ although, in the absence 
of the missing books, one carmot be justified in accepting the theory of 
‘The Wrath of Priapus’" as a motive comically analogous to a Homeric 
‘Wrath of Poseidon,’ and thereby imagined to link the escapades into 
a unity suggestive of an obscene Odyssey. Persecution by an offended 
deity of sex-lust may plausibly be considered to operate for part of the 
story in the spirit of the lines, 

^ E.g. Giton concealed under the bed is compared to Ulj'sses under the ram; 
one of Encolpms's enchantresses is Circe, etc. 

- E. Klebs, ‘Zur Composition von Petr. Satirae,' Pltilol. jdvii (1889) p. 623, 
considers this vrath as the Leitmotiv of the whole romance. 
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Angiy Pmpus of the Dmlanelles 
Hunts me on earth and tvhere grey Ocean s^telis,* 

but It remains problematic sehether it dominates the whole 
Other bterary forms have been pul for^tard as credible sources of 
influence on the Satyncgn ~ Ac senotis heroic romance, stones of 
adventure implied in certain rhetorical csernscs among the cider 
Seneca’s collection, the prologue of comedy, and, with wore pblnly 
apposite bearing, the imme* for its realism, and the erotic MJesun tales* 
m Greek if not in Sisenna's adaptations from Aristides The hypothesis 
that Petromus travestied such Greek love-romances as are represented 
by the Ninos story* recovered on a first-century papyrus can scarcely 
hold good where we find no structure clearly suggesting parody to a 
reader mamfestly the tone of Petromus is far removed from that of the 
conventional courtships, piracies, voyages, shipwrecks, separations and 
reunions In the love-stones of later Greek htenturc * Tune has even 
been spent on an endeavour to prove that picaresque Greek novels 
c^ted from which Petromus might have borrowed rascally heroes 
No doubt he owed much there is equally no doubt that he ercated the 
Tcaliatie novel, for before him such prose fiction as had appeared w the 
anecdote fell far short of a sustained ronunce 
well filled With inadem and characterisation. 

But just as the Setyntm as a whole, however ongmal in spinl, owed 
som^g to htei^ convention, so the Cena TrmcUhmu repeatt 
.lock.fa.um of Oroot p,rf„m,oco, by .mbit, 

uninvited guest (Habmnas), the quarrel, 
Iho doe biht. ■Hie Co in Konun »iire bad « uadinon boranmg 
poitap. m Eoo,o^ bnt eoiaml, by LuoLoa and dtrebpod 

T" m Honoo »d Tri- 
tow '^"'bla.rror roough ro provo 
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N.™,. 
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O f '915 p'^o Source* of Comic Effect m P 
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a tralatician idea like that of a rich and ill-bred parvenu, or reckless 
extravagance, or an accident at the feast, or the efforts of guests to 
smother laughter at their host, or their obvious freedom from restraint 
during his temporary withdrawal^ 

A sentence written in the eighteenth century makes a good intro- 
duction to much of the criticism passed on Petronius: T told him that, 
in my opinion, he wrote with ease and vicacity, but was withal so lewd 
and indecent that he ought to find no quarter or protection among 
people of morals and taste.’ So Smollett makes Roderick Random answer 
Earl Strutwell when he has raised the question of Petronius’s ‘taste in 
love’ as ‘generally decried and indeed condemned by our laws.’^ The 
judgement has the interest of occurring in a novel which presents a 
parallel to the Satyricon in its spirit of adventure into more Aan ques- 
tionable companies and in its background of rascality and inunor^ty. 
Petronius’s own line, 

You damn a work of fresh outspokenness® 

may be taken as an anticipation of the attitude of many. In this faithful 
picture of seamy aspects of Italian life and manners there is much that 
is loathsome, but there is much that is merely vulgar, much that is 
innocuously humorous, while as a true presentment all of it retains 
its value in the history of society. It should be noted too that if Petronius 
does not condemn, neither does he commend. As a recording spectator 
tvith a nobleman’s half-amused cynicism and a jaded voluptuary’s thrill 
from contemplating low life in contrast to court ceremonial and luxury, 
he was justifiably conscious that he had inaugurated something new in 
literature. 

Any who may entertain misgivings about the title of Petronius’s 
work to rank as a realistic romance would do well to consider Guy de 
Maupassant’s preface to Pierre et Jean. There he states and defends the 
position of the realistic artist among novel writers. The realist, because 
misunderstood, is sometimes injudiciously condemned. No mere slavish 
copying of contemporary life will produce an adequate sense of simple 
redity; for an endeavour to incorporate within the limits of a book the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth would inevitably result in desperate 
entanglement among an endless number of insignificant details. So the 


* Hor. Sat. II. viii. 77-78: 

‘Et soleas poscit: turn in lecto quoque uideres 
Stridere secreta diuisos aure susurros.’ 

Petr. Sat. 41: ‘ab hoc ferculo Trimnlchio ad lasanum surrexit. Nos libertatem 
sine t>Tanno nacti coepimus inuitare conuiuarum sennones.’_ 

® Among the manuscript titles is Petronii arhitri qfframi Satirici lib. ittcip., 
where the at first puzzling appearance of the name of Afranius indicates Petro- 
nius’s resemblance to that writer of togata-comedies in pueronnn foedis antoribus 
(Teuilel, § 305, 1). 

“ Sat. § I3z: 'damnatisque nouae simplicitatis opus.’ 
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ftrtistic realist, as aurcly as he values art and under pain of becomin|; 
a commonplace verbal photographer, must select charactensuc details 
only, must communicate some meaung s«hich underlies the betvilder< 
ing miscellany of apparently incongruous incidents, and must, by his 
readjustment of actualities, compose a synthesis more intelligible and 
more cogent than life itself This » a task which gemus alone has power 
successfully to achieve, and, indeed, so subtle is the genius demanded 
that the higher order of realists must, as Maupassant suggested, prove 
themsehes to be illusionists In this connetion. one conixivea that 
Petronius s presentment of Tnmalchio’s dinner party is more effective 
and more memorable than the eeact record of an actual dinner-party 
would have been The quality of the host’s character and motives is 
grasped best from the artist’s manipulation of ineidenu, for without 
recourse to elaborate psychological aruljsis there can be unmistakably 
conveyed, by means of such conrersauon, behav^our and gestures as 
tht author . foreght ha, ,n,radu„d, , 
ratnai audoamtut of KrMua undo, olaortauoo And, ,f thi, i, Iho 
• ith charactLt, in too tho e,t„t, ^jr be chosen and imtehaled to such 
"snifionce m the nsmt.te These s 
dudltiM “'‘“"'“I "lilt unabashed candour, 

romance Now one thinks GJ BI« « 
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profusion which marks Trimalchio’s hospitality; and yet its variety and 
surprises impty that sort of sensual delight in good food which animates 
Anatole France's description, in his Histoire Comique, of the Castel- 
naudary stew a-cooking tu’enty years till the added ingredients in the 
pan imparted a quality like that in the women’s amber-flesh of old Vene- 
tian masters. This Roman, this Gallic interest in food is not under- 
stood in England, where people do not talk about meals as they did at 
Rome and do in France; but then the renown of England does not lie 
in her cookery'. 

It is as a novelist that Petronius must be appreciated. A full judgement 
on his achievement is prevented by the loss of much the greater part of 
his work, though enough survives to prove his mastery of some qualities 
felt to be most enjoyable in the modem novel; such as his humour of 
situation and dialogue, often as pronounced as in Dickens; his restrained 
irony of attitude, not tragic as in Hardy, but verging towards Mere- 
dith’s comic spirit ; his creation of incidents lively and varied, carrying the 
reader along as rapidly as in Dumas; and his management of pervading 
atmosphere in consonance with incidents and characters - a great secret 
in all the most effective tales. But in these light chapters of ancient life 
let no reader look for depth of thought or passion, or any of that pity 
and tenderness which make the strength of some of the greatest modem 
fiction. 

The Metamorphoses or Golden Ass of Apuleius in the second century 
is the only other fictitious narrative in Latin prose. One must place in a 
separate category The Marriage of Philology and Mercury written by 
Martianus Capella in the fifth century. That work was designed by 
Capella to precede his educational encyclopaedia on the trivhim and 
quadriuium. It follows the Menippean form, as the Satyricon did, but is 
a pedantic allegorical fantasia. The Golden Ass and the Satyricon are 
alike of a higher imaginative order than the stereotyped romances of 
erotic adventure which subsequently became common in Greek; but, 
though they are both more readable than the loves of Theagenes and 
Chariclea in Heliodoms’s Aethiopica or of Daphnis and Chloe in 
Longus’s elegant prose pastoral, the Satyricon excels The Golden Ass 
because of its greater originality and its more typically Roman colour. 
The Golden Ass betrays more of the influence of Greek Milesian tales, 
notably in its long’^ but charming episode of Cupid and Psyche; and, 
while it may be considered a satiric romance in its mockery of con- 
temporary superstition, priestly imposture, and a weak police-system 
under which brigands enjoyed too much licence, still its atmosphere 
of the marv'ellous and the magical is widely' dissimilar to the prevailing 
realism of the Satyricon, which, except in incidental tales concerning 
werewolf or witches, seldom departs from fidelity to actual life. Lucius, 
the hero of the later romance, whose lubricity and prying are responsible 
^ Apul. Met. iv. aS-vi. 24, 
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for his transformation into an ass is no doubt, as the victim of the 
mismanaged s{>eU brought into contact mch d (Terent classes of in 
dinduals difTerent homes and different rfl gious rites includ ng the 
mystenes of Isis so fndy described towards the cloK but the realism 
IS less telling in Apuleius than in Petron us because the mcidenu are 
relatedinsbtaarrc \fncan style whose colour ind nngcnntrastmarledly 
with the rutural Latin of the Satyruoit 
Th s Latin of the Sulynmi has a natural nng partly because even 
where Petron us writes in 1 terar) Ut n he is as a rule simple direct 
and non rhetoncal partly because he conitniets a I fe like framework 
of easygoing remarks partly because he employs the actual words of 
everyday «m«raal on. llis style « not a unity He is master of two 
styles one educated the other colloquial ' Lncolpms like the the 
toncal professor Agamemnon and the poet Eumolpus expresses him 
self usually m the pol shed urbane Utin wh ch without being over 
formal IS mil distinct from the vulgar Utm m which the freedmen 
speak Even with n ihu Utter sphere di/ficulues have been encountered 
m npdly demarcating ordinary colloqoul elements from plebeun and 
poss bly d alect c elements ft is unlikely that Petronius Lk pami to 
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diminutives/ ' irregular inflectional endings and false genders. The 
sententious is rolled off by Trimalchio w-ith a negligence of grammar 
which can be paralleled, if not exactly echoed, in English; 

‘ M}' friends, ev’en slaves are human beings, and they has drunk the 
same milk as us, even if their eril stars has downed them,’” 

Commending his wine, he declares ‘Fishes must swim’ {pisces natare 
oportet). Ganjunedes grumbles ‘This district’s going down as the calf’s 
tail grows ’ (Jiaec colonia Teirouersus cresdt ianquam coda uituli). ‘ One good 
turn desen-es another’ {manus manum latiaf) says the next guest, who 
concludes in Latin less commendable than the sentiment, ‘Education’s 
a treasime and culture never dies’ (litterae thesaurum est et cnrtifidim 
mmquam moritur, 46). 

'I^e spoken language, being consen'ative no less than iimovating, 
retained, as it does in many countries, a proportion of archaisms, so 
that Petronian diminutives and other formations find parallels m early 
Latin writers. Gaudimontum, 61, and tristimomum, 63, remind one of 
words like merdmonium in Plautus; and there is an old-fashioned sound 
in sestertiadus, 45; dupunduarius, 58 and 74; Imgtionts, 43 and 63; 
dignitossus, 57; with adverbs like improMier, 66; largiter, 71; and tir- 
ceattm, 44. Similarly, several frequentative and intensive verbs are of 
the sort used by comic authors, and may be referred to the sermo 
coiidiemus rather than to the semo rusticus.^ Plebeian speech rvas also, 
like comedy, rich in intransitives of the first conjugation {e.g.naufragare, 
76; aginare, 61); and in compounds {recorrigere, 43, shared with 
Seneca and Tertullian; adcognoscere, 69; domudo, 46; caldicerehrim, 
45, nesapius, 50). To the vulgar speech we may set down most of the 
departures from classic grammatical form, such as 3rd declension nouns 
transferred to ist, e.g. the Greek words schemas, 44; stigmam, 45, 69; 
2nd declension nouns transferred to ist, triclinia, •ji", intestinas, 76; 
1st to 2nd margaritum,^ 63 ; 3rd to 2nd uastis, 57; patiperorum, 46. Bouts, 
62, and lottis, 58 appear as nominatives: so too facte, 38, which with the 
adjective in munus excellente, 45, is almost Italian. Changes of gender are 
seen in caelus, 39, 45; uinus, 41 ; balneus, 41 ; fatus, 42, 71, 77; fericulus, 
3g {=ferculum with epenthetic %-owel from vulgar pronunciation); fonts, 
57. Notable verb-forms are uindturum, 45, for uictunim-, fefellitus sum, 
6r; fadatur, 71; mauofuit, 77. Alterations in voice occur; e.g., potes 
foquere, non foquis, t^6;pudeatur, 47. As might be expected, old words are 

^E.g. amasiuncttlus, 45; amasiuncula, 75; lamllula, 57; e^tjcillum, 75; 
manuEolum, 63, The loss of force in popular diminutives is plain from ‘homi- 
nem . . . ualde audaculum,’ 63 a mighty- bold fellow.' 

® § 71 : 'amici,' inquit, ‘ et serui homines sunt et aeque unum lactem biberunt, 
etiam si illos malus fatus oppressit.’ 

® Guericke (qp. cil. in bibl.), p. 34. 

* The neuter form, instead of the usual margarita, was used by Varro, Tacitus 
{.Agr. xii) Suetonius and Tertullian, and probably by Pliny (Ep. V. xvi. 7). 
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used in new tenses eg no/i»i, 6{=» I noticed'),* and dc|>artufe8 irt 
made from standard tyntax, eg tempimus n adhuc tothiiia tunt, JJJ 
perruadn hotptitm, 62 * 

True as he IS to certain phases of life and tpcech, Pctrooius U jet a 
contrast to contemporary literary irndcnaea In this very realism of hts 
he IS independent, and m large measure it must ha>e rescued hint from 
the nsk of indulgence in the rhetoncal artiCciaJities of the period He 
IS, besides, a sort of flippant Epicurean counterfoil to the grate Stoic 
thought m Seneta'a treatises, and he is out of sympathy with Lucan’s 
manner m composing a hisioncal poem. 

Petromus is himtelf one of the figures in the poetry of tlie Ncronian 
age His ottm poetical attainments «<.rc considerable The mere 
akiU IS evident from the vaned terse pjssages, long or short, in the 
fiatjTifOB Some of these hate a Lterary beanng like Agamemnon’s 
didactic lines on the training of an orator, or Eumolpus’a umbics 
On ihs Satfc o/ Trey uninspired m face of the inevitable comparison 
With \lrgil, but undesen mg of that shower of stones which Peiroruus 
raemly makes the reciter earn The longest piece consists of 295 bexa* 
meters to illustrate Eumolpusa dogmas concerning the dangers which 
beset a poem on the Bellum Cimle Uithout naming Luom, these pro* 
nouncements imply a cruicum on bis epic, espcaally in thetr objection 
to taking actual facts for poetic tna*enal and in their advocacy of divine 
inwftentions (droniw mmtlena) which the Phaiiaha had eschewed 
’The poem itseif cannot be read without thoughts of Lucan, particularly 
m its description of patients and panic. The abmi m Rome ever 
Carr’s approach is desenbed in a passage chamewmed by rhetoric, 
artinoati'ies and monotony m phrase and metre,* while it conums pithy 
’as each man fears, so great his 
tligW Jimri. fantum/^gtt), s„d -.bys, if prayers could 

slay, his absent foe {obtentem uotu tnttrfiai hoiiem) 

More poetic feeling u show n m aome of the shorter pieces, such as the 

Forth flashed rose, violet, and ms »ft 

white Llies laughed 

mmieal poimon tf die conespondoig 

* « moUe cyperon, 

Al^quc de utrsdi nwruoi lilia prsw^ 

Tdu humm Venesan BwJle. cLmauit m herbu 
Candidiorque diet setmo fauU smon ’ 
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Apart from verses in the Satyricon, there are short poems which, 
with different degrees of authority and in different number, har^e been 
considered Petronian. Bahrens gives 37A Sixteen pieces follow the epi- 
grams assigned to Seneca in the Codex Vossianus Q. 86, and include two 
guaranteed as Petronian by Fulgentius, who quotes from them; eleven 
others were drawn by Binet from a now lost MS. which apparently 
ascribed them to Petronius, from whom Fulgentius in any case cites 
one; and they were followed by eight in regard to which at most a 
stylistic argument can be used ; while four more (including, however, two 
from our mutilated Satyricon) are entided as by Petronius in a different 
MS., Codex Vossianus F. in. There is fair reason to believe that these, 
with a few possible excepdons, are his work, and they may be excerpts 
from vanished portions of the Satyricon. Not uimaturally they vary in 
theme, metre and style, so that an appropriate motto is lumished by 
the couplet: 

Find here what each desires: men’s pleasure goes 

Strange ways : one pulls a thorn and one a rose.® 

The fear that created gods, the emigrant with the world before him, 
the triumph of worthlessness, an old man’s torrent of tears, betrayal of 
secrets, perils of the sea, nature’s infinite variety, sympathy in suffering, 
a sweetheart’s gift of apples, a parrot from India, and a theory of 
dreams, are among the subjects. A few end in epigrammadc manner 
with a line which has some of the point though not all the sharpness 
of Mardal. Nowhere, however, can we more readily believe that we have 
the genuine accents of Petronius than in poems which imply a cordial 
delight in natural beauty. It is more than a sated epicure’s itch for change 
from town, because in some a truer poet speaks than in the pastorals 
of his contemporary Calpumius Siculus. Thus, Petronius leads his 
brief description of an autumn scene up to a neat final line: 

All the year’s promise stood before our eyes.® 

Or he pictures his simple country house lovingly indeed, but with a 
sense of disillusion and an almost Senecan consciousness of wasted time: 

Care-free the shelter of my cottage-roof; 

And wine-rich clusters hang from fertile elm. 

Red apples and ripe cherries load their boughs; 

Pallas’ own olive breaks with fruited branch. . . . 

Go to now: sell the fleeting hours of life 

For rich repasts! I pra}' my waiting end 

May find me here to answer for my hours."* 

' P.L.M. iv. nos. 74-108, izo-121. 

® im. 74: 

' Inueniat (?inucnias) quod quisque uelit: non omnibus unum est 

Quod placet: hie spinas colligit, ille rosas.’ 

’ Ibid. 75, I. 5: 'Ante ocuTos stabat quidquid promiserat aimus.’ 

< Ibid. 81 : 

'Paruula securo tegitur mihi cutminc sedc."! 

Uuaquc plena mcro fccunda pendet ab ulmo,’ etc. 
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In mother poem he haib the tea tide with rapture 

0 atrand more tweet to me than life) 0 tea) 

Blest he who tis u oft thy neighb nnj shores 

O beauteous dayl Once in this scene I used 

To rouse the Naiads snth alternate stroke 

Here a depth of pool, there • seaweed from the hay 

Here trustv haunt for passion unreseated 

My life IS j ved forgnid/png fortune ne er 

Shall filch from roc what happier houn b«towed ‘ 

But he has nodiing finer than his sonnet lie poem tn fourteen lines on 
the tyranny of lot e 


In rugl 1 1 f rst silence couched scarce had f found 
Repose and pitcn to Sleep o erweaned eyes 
AMen cruel Lose dutches my hair and erica 
Keep vigil thou I say for all thy wound 
Cinst thou mysbve W thousand amours bound 
^ne alone block he sluggard wise?' 
a with tunic loose I nse 

And try all paths but follow no path round 

J I dacien speed I half retrace 

'V''* Wush to wait 

r k l!i'® ‘nd traffic s roar 

*“ t hate 

Hffd.ng great Cupid th) iropenallore * 
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Chapter III 


SENECA THE PHILOSOPHER: 
MISCELLANEOUS LEARNING 


Widely varied problems regarding Seneca - His family - Educa- 
tion - His relations -with Caligula, Clauditrs and Nero — Retire- 
ment from the imperial court - Character - Works lost and ex- 
tant - Vexed questions of chronologj’ — Brief survey of his prose 
■writings — Style in theory - Style in practice - Seneca as essa^dst 
- The pithy sentence — Composite language - Ancient traces of 
his influence - The exponent of Latin Stoicism — Vitality of the 
Stoic creed — The human and the humorous — Bracing spirit of 
his philosophy. 

Contemporary learning - Historj-, jurisprudence and philoso- 
phy -Stoics of the day- Scholarship - Asconius and Probus - 
Orators, informers and rhetoricians. 

SENECA THE PHILOSOPHER 

T he jungle of literature which has grown up around Seneca 
testifies to the manifold inquiries stimulated by his personality 
and works. The bare enumeration of representative treatises or 
essays on Senecan subjects becomes oppressive. In Latin and in many 
modem languages they have dealt with problems of his life - the cause 
of his exile, his moral character, his inconsistencies, his political signi- 
ficance and control or -want of control over Nero; they have dealt with 
the chronology of his w'ritings; with his theology, philosophy and cos- 
mology, so that -what he thought of God, man and the world has been 
scrutinised in relation to Stoicism as well as to those eclectic modifications 
which ■were al'ways t3rpical of the practical Roman; they have dealt, too, 
■with his science, ■with aspects of his style, his characteristic prose, his 
gift of piquant satire, his poetic and tragic potvers; with difficulties, 
still unsolved, in his text; wth questions of his influence upon Christian 
literature, European drama and modern essay-writing. There is, then, 
no lack of Senecan themes, and his influence makes him one of the most 
prominent figures in the history of letters. 

The Seneca family belonged to Corduba, the chief city of Baetica, 
which was the most civilised province of Spain. There, about 4 b.c.^ 

* The conjectural date is based on De Tranq. xvii. 7; Ep. cviii. 17 and aa; 
Nat. Q. I. i. 3. H. Lehmann, Claudius u. Nero, Gotha 1858, 15a, prefers 8 b.c. 
Ch. Favez, in ed. of Ad Helv., supports the earlier date because of Seneca’s 
recollection of Asinius Pollio recorded De Tranq. xvii. 7; Pollio died in A.D. 5. 
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L Annaeus Seneca,* second son of the so-called ‘ihetor,* was boro. 
His mother Helvia, lean* to the Consolalio sent to her by her exiled 
son, had a philosophical bent - a contrast in this respect to her husband, 
whose interest lay in rhetoric. The tmily was well to-do and talented 
The elder Seneca and Helvia had three sons The eldest tvas M 
Annaeus Novatus, to whom his brother dedicated his treatises On Angtr 
and On A Happy Ltfe he became 'Gallio' through adoption by L. 
Jumus Gallio, the orator, and, when pivemof of Achaea m 51-52, hap- 
pened to have the apostle Paul brought before his tnbunal • The second 
son, who alone of the three retained the cogttoiaea 'Seneca, 
becarne, as a statesman and writer, the most famous member of 
the family The 5Qungest son, M Annaeus Mela, of whose ability his 
father* held a high opinion, was of a more retiring disposition, but, 
witliout courting senatonal honouis, proved himself a successful 
money-maker, and possesses his best title to fame as the father of 
Lucan 

Seneca was brought when a child, in the arms of an affectionate aunt,* 


to Rome, whititr his parents either preceded or followed him His pre- 
liminary traifung under agrommalteut left him with a memory of much 
barren detail and a pronounced distaste for verbal cnucism or the 
minutiae of book learning,* his subsequent training in xbetone by such 
masters as Mamercus Scaurus, Gallic, Musa, Julius Bassus,* and under 
the auipicra of his father, made an indehble impress upon his genius 
No doubt his true intellectual love was reserved for philosophy, and 
he saw the weaknesses of declamation,’ but we have his faihep* evidence 
that aU three sons were captivated by rhetorical tentennae* and Seneca’s 
own style - disconnected, pointed, anutheuc. roetaphoncal and piquant 
- vs&ebest proof of its own ongin Wih his phUosophical studies came 
a fuUer satisfartwn for imeUect and apmt Seneca was thoroughly 
Koman in emphasising the practical aspect of philosophy ‘Philosophy,’ 

Sie.oiinihh,'J«p,rf„i'j"“' 5 '’ thtough it, Neo- 

?-« »UI3 For h« birthplace see Mm. I Ixi 
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elect there was a turning away from the world/ a disdain of earthly 
things/ the duty of self-examination/ the joys of conversion/ the 
apostolic call to enlighten others/ There were ascetic privations,® hard 
at first in their disciplinaiy stringency, although afterwards joyously 
welcomed: there were ecstatic possibilities of drawing close to God/ 
The boy might not at once grasp all the implications of the higher 
teaching, and in life he may have practised very imperfectly the doc- 
trines to which he gave eloquent and noble expression; yet it is certain 
that from the outset his philosophical masters exercised a deep influ- 
ence upon him. They were three disciples of the Sextii - Sotion, Attains 
and Fabianus. Sotion, arguing on Pythagorean principles, persuaded 
Seneca to become vegetarian; Attains, the Stoic, with a contempt for 
luxury, induced him to renounce perfumes, wines, oysters, mushrooms 
and a soft bed; while Fabianus, who had given up a career as a speaker 
to devote himself to philosophical discussion, conveyed to him much of 
his own enthusiasm. Seneca was the first to arrive for a lecture, and 
last to leave: his abstinence and fasts were so rigorous that bis health, 
never of the best,® began to suffer, and his father intervened tvith the 
timely reminder that he might be mistaken for a devotee of the foreign 
superstitions which Tiberius had endeavoured to extirpate about a.d. 
19. If Seneca sighed as a theorist, he obeyed as a son. Fits of melan- 
choly drove him to thoughts of suicide, which Stoicism permitted in 
certain circumstances: oidy regard for his father prevented him from 
losing control over himself. The state of his health may have accounted 
for visits to Pompeii and to Egypt, where an aunt was wife of the 
governor.® One of his early works, a lost treatise on Egyptian religious 
practices (De RiUi et Sacris Aegyptiorum), must be put down to his 
stay in the countr3% His aunt was more than a good nurse; she could 
use her influence for her nephew, and on his return to Rome about a.d. 
31 helped to secure the quaestorship for him. Then his career as a 
speaker at the bar began. Some years passed, and his oratorical per- 
formances drew upon him the jealousy of Caligula, who, not content 
with sneering at them as ‘mere competitive exercises’ and ‘sand with- 
out lime,’^° would have put Seneca to death but for the whisper from 
one of the emperor's favourites that he Avas in any case doomed to die 
soon from consumption.^^ Tfaeatened men, however, live long, and 

' Ep. xix. I, xsii. I sqq., xcAaii. 13. 

* Ep. iv. lo-ii, xvii. 3-4, xxxi. jo. ® De Ira III. sxcvi. 

* Ep. vi. 1 (sign of grace to see one’s faults); viii. 3. 

^ Ep. vi. 4 (‘gaudeo discere ut doceam’), viii. 3 (‘rectum iter . , . lassus 
errando aliis monstro’), xxxiv. t (‘adsero te mihi: meum opus es’), xlviii. 7-8, 

® Ep. xviii. 5-9, cviii. 13 sqq. 

’ Ep. xxxi. II, sli. 2, xcv. so* 

® Ep. liv. I, Ixxvii. 9, Ixxviii. I, civ. i. 

* Ad Helv. six. z and 4-6. 

Suet. Cal. liii: ‘ commissiones meras . . . harenam ease sine calce.’ 

Dio LIX. xix. 7 . . . mcrrtivas 5 n re exoi Koxwe k-oI ovk cr fioKpav 

reAttfr^crot. 
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Seneca’s future fame lay in other fklds than the dangerous one of 
oratory 


oratory 

By degrees his own preference turned him to literature and phiJo* 
sQp^.* Some of his lost noxks belong to this period - collections ofdis- 


Dy degrees nis own preierence lumi 
sQp^.* Some of his lost works belong to this period - collections of dis- 
courses and poems, a physical treatise T>e 7>iotu Tenanm, a biography 
of his father, who died about ad yg, and perhaps the CotuolattoH to 
Jiloraa Most hkely, too, the maten^ for the three books On Anger 
was collected about the same time, and published, with its bitter allu- 
sions to Caligula,* soon after that emperor was safely dead Seneca 
was not a recluse a measure of seU-elfacement may have been judicious 
under Caligula, but Seneca’s own choice was to make the student’s 
loneliness alternate with social engagements 'There should be a blend, 
an alternation of solitude and society the former will cause us to want 
human kind, the latter to want ourseltes And the one will be a cure for 
the other solitude will heal dislike for a crowd, a crowd will heal the 
weanness of solitude '» The school of the world was essential to the 
Ounker on wisdom. He was a good business man, able to advance his 
^ncial uiterests. and he had gifts of elegant expression which fitted 
to imx with the highest circles in Rome At Claudius’s court, after 
t^gula s murder, Seneca ocwpicd a prominent posiuon as an asset ifl 
Livdla and Agnpp.ns, daughters of 
Gemarucus and ruew of the emperor His happiness was ahwt-lived 
“insu* Wi* lulu ‘ 

in nnCuig his CwoibftoR ro Hehia rtrrM v.i j 

to, k. rad™ „ d,«, h., L i'?'' > Soof uany muntta 
exile wouitc tolerable andter» ^"^pWosophicalargumentsihat 
but h,.S tatap „r '"“"bu PUto tt, 

43.t.h„h„.y„p.U,y 
unns„g a,,,,, ™ t»t JuMton, (« ;,M„) .nd h» 

tt» h., teetJL Ctnatnl,. Kd w. 

h>s mind, sUvtj n^y literary pursuits to occupy 

Matunus seems to hate staved T1..1, u his fnend Caesonius 

that was depressing He SdW T (ora time, butthere was much 
8 had lost h« fadicr. h« ivife and a child hie 
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other ancients, he could take little pleasure in rugged scenery: and there 
was a limit to his interest in the ethnology of the island. For a capitalist, 
diplomat and courtier, for a literary man with social instincts, banish- 
ment meant the same poignancy of suffering as Ovid knew on the shores 
of the Black Sea. But relief came for Seneca as it never came for Ovid. 
The year 48 saw the execution of Messallina, and in 49 Seneca was re- 
called and made praetor, through the influence of Agrippina, Claudius’s 
new consort, who realised that a man of his literary reputation would 
make a suitable tutor for her boy Nero.^ The young prince’s education 
consisted of all available subjects of culture, with two chief limitations 
according to Suetonius: Nero’s mother disapproved of philosophy for a 
future ruler, and Seneca jealously discouraged the study of the old 
orators, so that his o%vn modem st3'le might remain Nero’s ideal." "l^Tien 
Claudius was done to death in 54, it fell to the imperial tutor to compose 
a suitable panegyric for his pupil, the new emperor, to deliver; and so 
began the period of five years - the quinquennium^ praised long after- 
wards by Trajan^ - during which Seneca, aided by the good sense of 
Burrus, prefect of the guard, kept Nero on paths of comparative decency 
and moderation.® Part of Seneca’s policy was directed towards keeping 
Nero free from undue interference on the part of his imperious mother,® 
who hotly protested against ‘the claim of the cripple Burrus and the 
exile Seneca to govern manb'nd with a maimed hand and a scholar’s 
tongue.’^ At this period Seneca’s influence as a statesman reached its 
zenith; and it is a reasonable conjecture that for a time he contrived to 
mould governmental policy in the spirit of his own broad-minded cos- 
mopolitanism. It w’as of some service to the world that the author of the 
De dementia, addressed to Nero when he was eighteen, should now be 
his chief adviser. Dio himself, who is usually a hostile witness where 
Seneca is concerned, gives to him and Burrus credit for able and fair 
administration.® There were, however, black crimes w'hich Seneca, 
whether privy to them or not, had to condone. Britannicus, the true 
heir to the purple, had been got rid of by poison at the emperor’s table 
in 55; and in 59 came Agrippina’s miurder by her son’s command. 
State policy, the historical cloak for many infamies, might argue a case 
on behalf of both acts: the one removed a rival and secured the throne, 
the other ended a w'oman’s ascendancy and secured the emperor’s 
freedom.® It was Seneca who composed for Nero the statement to be 

^ Tac. Ann. XII. viii. " Suet. Nero lii. 

® The quinquennium is here used in its customary sense, and not the less likely 
one in which J. G. C. Anderson applied it to the last fiv-e years of Nero’s reign 
on the ground that the Golden House scheme and rebuilding after the Great 
Fire were the achieveraents which aroused Trajan’s admiration. I 

(1911) p. 173 ff.) 

^ For Trajan’s admiration, see Aurel. Victor, De Caesaribus v. 

® Tac. Ann. XIII. ii, ri, xi. 

* Ibid. V and xiii. ^ Ibid. xiv. 

® Dio LXI. iv. I. ® Tac. Ann. XIII. xtii; XIV. vii and xi 
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read m the Senate respecting his mother's death One can only guess 
what acquiescence meant for s man who could both think and feel To 
hia credit be it said that he seems at least to have pleaded with Nero to 

save his cruelly maligned empress Octavia in A4} 6j 

That was the jear of Rumis's death and of TigcUinus's eIc\auon.‘ 
when Nero had begun to lean upon worse advisers, who umd him to 
shake o 5 his mentor * The mentor himself, recognising that his influ- 
ence ^ undemined. placed before \ero his request to reure » The 
wealth of a professing Stoic made an easy target for criticism/ and a 
tempting lure for an aiarraous emperor Seneca', speech, therefore. 
IL/ the form of an 
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wsest, brightest, meanest of mankind,’ still tlie noble grandeur of his 
tlieoretical morality -was deplorably sullied by lapses in actual life. Many 
of the charges date from his own time; and never was the calumny of 
enemies more rife, more gross, more readily believed than in the days 
when creatures like Suillius threw their slanderous mud. Among the 
historians, Dio is too biased to be trusted in his enumeration of the 
immoralities and inconsistencies laid to Seneca’s account. The story of 
improper relations \rith Julia so obviously sen'ed Messallina’s machina- 
tions that it cannot be accepted as incontrovertible fact, while the sug- 
gestion of an amour with Agrippina is even more incredible. That 
Seneca was pri%-y to the deaths of Claudius, of Britannicus and of 
Agrippina was whispered and repeated, but the rumours can be neither 
proved nor disproved. His weak condonation of such deeds very naturally 
subjects him to suspicion. That he advocated the contempt of wealth 
and yet accumulated it is not to be gainsaid; even so, and granted that he 
lent money on interest, we are not bound to believe Dio’s statement^ 
that Seneca caused an insurrection in Britain by suddenly calling in the 
huge sum of fort}' million sesterces. If he was a thrifty fancier all his 
life, he at least thereby escapes the accusation of a ricious abuse of his 
money in an age of luxury, 

■^^Tiile, however, some of the blackest charges may be parried as not 
proven, one count in the indictment is beyond denial, even if it be 
capable of extenuation. Outside the study, he lacked true moral bravery. 
Nothing could transcend the elevation of his ethical theory; but this 
emphatic assertor of moral principles tamely saw them trampled upon 
at court. Circumstances overbore his protests, perhaps even his qualms: 
his wisdom failed in courage and his prudence degenerated into pusillani- 
mity. A voluptuous court, it must be allowed, had no atmosphere of 
bracing discipline in which an austere philosopher could practise virtue: 
its extravagant opulence and titanic depravity' were better calculated to 
stifle the moral sense with a rankly perfumed sultriness. The danger was 
twofold: at one time, the aesthetic taste and social charm of Nero might 
lull the conscience to rest; at another, his tigerish nature might unnert'e 
any counsellor. Let it be admitted that Seneca was incapable of main- 
taining an impolitic opposition, and that he was, in Carlyle's words, 
‘so wistfully desirous to stand well with Truth and yet not ill with 
Nero’ that he remains ‘our perhaps niceliest proportioned half-and- 
half, the plausiblest plausible on record.’ Such scathing words may be 
glibly repeated by critics who are safe from Nero. But is no allowance to 
be made, if Seneca failed to transfer the dogmatism of the schools to an 
emperor’s acts? The philosopher’s heart at least was on the side of 
goodness. Nero’s court, life, policy must have often caused inexpressible 
pain to a believer in the Fatherhood and Providence of God, the brother- 
hood of man, the dh'ine spark within all, the sovereign excellence of 

^ Dio Ixii. 2. 
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v«we the vamty ol hotldly good., the ..o of teuty. »d it 
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forothers itcouldnotchoosebute.ert«)memflueiicc tVhen one coin- 
nlains of Seneca’. .nt»n<i.tene.e., .. one prepared to ay that he ttoolo 
have sened Rome bettei by aioiding court? To «ay this is to forget tne 
eood he did To hia credit stand Ncros promising quniquenmim, > 
wlicy of toleraoon m religion, and an endeaiour to lessen cruelty if 
gladiatorial shoves besides, he preached clemency in life, aa the author 
of the Octauia makes him do in the play Nero’s deterioration after 
Seneca’s retirement is in itself a testimony to his previous authority 
Perhaps u is not merely fanciful to trace a djiumic evolution in 
Seneca’s character determined by his continuous struggle again«t 


hindrances and failures If a worldling Iifie Pctronius came ui time to 
feel out of touch with the vanity of court life, what of Seneca, who 
realised its vanity from the outset? In spite of much to disillusionise and 
to disgust, he persevered at court until Jus prospects of influencing 
Ntto faded into nothingness, and his offered renunciation ofnches had 


been hypocritically declined Hts very faults made bim in a sense * 
better man, and so acquired a spmtu^ value, for a recognition of bis 
own backsliding and cowardice showed the force of temptation and 
taught indulgence towards human frailty This » why Senecd ts less 
bigoted, less overbearing than most of hi$ fellow Sto ea His habit of 
eeiif.<*aminauon most have often revealed his faults to him, so that one 
outcome was a tolerance which might well be mutated m judging him. 
‘We have sU done wrong he says in the De ClfTmnlta^ - peccaumus 
omnei It is, then more charitable, as well as more profiuble, to forget 
his imperfections and omissions ui favour of posiuve qualities like his 
humility’ and humanity - to forget his timidities m favour of his bravery 
at the end. In one of his later yeai* he wrote to Lucihus ‘Before old 
age my aim was a good life, in old age my aim is a good death.’* And in 
another letter there vs aw utterance of digmfied courage on which the 
hour of trial set the final seal of validity 


\S ilhoirt dr«d, then. lam combing myself for that day on which, 
laying wide shifts and subtleties. 1 shall hav e to judge resPecung my- 
self whether I mere y speak or really feel as brave men should, 
whether all my insolent words hurled against fortune were men 
pMenc^d mumming Discount maw’s opinion it la uncertain ant 
jwrtial Discount the phiksophical pursuits of a lifetime it is dead 
thatistopassjudge^tonyou Tisinie discussions. literary con 
versations, words collected from the precepts of sages, and lirnet 
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discourse do not exhibit the true strength of the mind. The greatest 
cowards can talk big. WTiat you have achieved will then be made 
plain when you come to die. I accept the terms; I do not shrink from 
the decision.^ 

Besides his tragedies, short poems and the satire on Claudius, which 
are to be considered in another chapter, the following prose -works by 
Seneca are extant - twelve so-called Dialogues, two books On Clemency, 
seven On Benefits, seven books of Natural Problems, and 124 Moral 
Epistles. His works that are lost, or sunave only in fragments, trenched 
on the provinces of geograph}^ physics, natural history, biography and 
ethics. Among these were De Situ Indiae, De Ritu et Sacris Aegyp- 
tiorum, De Motu Terrartim, De Forma Mundi, De Piscium Nature, De 
Vita Patris, De Superstitione, De Matrimonio, De Immatura Morte, Mor- 
alis Philosophiae libri. Some of his Orationes and additional books of 
Letters also circulated. The hvelve Dialogi collected in the Ambrosian 
MS. are given in the following order: De Prouidentia, De Constantia 
Sapientis, De Ira libri III, Ad Marciam de Consolatione, De Vita Beata, 
De Otio, De Tranquillitate Animi, De Breuitate Vitae, Ad Polybium de 
Consolatione, Ad Heluiam Matrem de Consolatione. Unfortunatel}% these 
are not in the sequence of composition; had they been so, fuller light 
would have been shed on the author’s intellectual development Much 
labour has been spent on the chronology of the works, and respecting 
some of them at any rate the conclusions reached by inquirers are vain 
and conflicting. Several avenues of approach have been explored along 
the lines of internal evidence drawn from statement expression or 
rhythm. But contemporary allusions (apart from those sometimes merely 
imagined in the searcher’s enthusiasm) are scarce in Seneca, as if to re- 
mind us that the treatises are concerned with themes which are indepen- 
dent of the years. Similarities of thought yield inconclusive criteria of 
contemporaneous composition in an author -W'ho, on some subjects, 
expressed himself in much the same manner from first to last throughout 
his career, but who conversely, on other subjects, contradicted himself 
within the range of the same treatise. Then, again, statistics, like Bour- 
gery’s, showing relative frequenc)' of definite metrical sentence-endings 
form an unsubstantial foundation on w’hich to base theories of earliness 
or lateness in composition. Pichon* in 1912 considered that, on the 
chronology of the works, Gercke in his Seneca-Studien of 1895 had to a 
great extent superseded Jonas’s dissertation of 1870; and in 1924 it was 
suggested® that Albertini had made it almost unnecessary to consult 

^ Ep. X!ai. 5-6: ‘non timide itaque conponor. . . .’ 

-y. Sau. 1912, p. Z13; ‘Les tra\’aux ricents sur la chronol. des ceu^tcs de 
Sdn.’ 

® See J. D. Duff’s notice of E. .'Mbertini’s Ea Composn. dans les outrages 
philos. de Sen., CJl. xxxviii (1924) p. 89. Albertini states -svith, admirable clear- 
ness the difSculties of the problem and indicates the variety of answers given. 
His conclusions are often in agreement -with Gercke’s. 
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phctd after the eaile. «■«. aetordinp to othen, written 

and, according to AlbcrtifU. before it («o) AH three twi* 
of thVz)e ho were, according to Jonas, published in 41, but, 
to Lehmann and Roasbach, m 49 after the recall . or - to talc what iWrU 
perhaps the maaimum of ditcrgeiKc - the t)t pTotnJntia, in wtoe» 

\\ alu sees a aimilanty of lone tinkmg it with the Dt Constonho, ts refer* 
red by him to the first months of ctile, 41 42, while Albertml. agiwrg 
with Cefcle that It belongs 10 Senecas Iasi tears, giresbj For dating 
the tragedies, opinions are e(|uaOy at sanance The general pro* 
portion of uncertainty is ao great that one is tempted to fall back upc^ 
Madng*s dictum of rSyj, Lhonem Senreae fraetef p^rarar tempora tn- 
terto ivni ‘ Yet, afier all. there are points on which we can lay fitid 
hold Few of the extant prose works were wntten before Seneca'a ead^ 
in 4«. and most of the best -known ones belong to the siateen years which 
he bad to live after his recall, when he wa» well over fifty years of 
There is much to say for believing that the Ceniolatio aJ Mofciom H 
the oWmi of the surviving treatises (aj> 40), and that at least two book* 
of the J>* ha were composed in 41 ^\e can be quite certain that th« 
other two Cciuofunow, namely /}<f //e/tooie and Ad Polyhim, belohSt® 
the eatly part of the exile, the one to 41-42, the other to 43 Mo other 
work can be. vinhout challenge, ascribed to this Coraiam penod, 
although some authonties think that to « belong the D< hrnutate Vitat 
as well as the De CoMantia and the t)t ProiaJentia As to the period 
after Seneca’s recdl tn 49. there is no doubt that the De CUmentuI was 
written early m Nero's reign, probabl) id 55 fAIbertiru thinks 56). It 
IS generally agreed that the D< Otto. LfvtuJae Moralet, and the Quaei- 
hones Saiurales follow the retirement of A.D 62. the composiuon of the 
last two works spreading over more than one year 

Reahsmg, then, that a fuU and exact chronology u unattainable, we 
proceed to a brief survey of the works » Of the tweli e Dtaloei* it may be 
ronvenient to consider the three Cowfahow first, then the three books 
Ufl linger, and finaUy the rewaming half-diwen treatises- The Con* 
solahons a>e not spontaneous etpressions of lympaihy, but htcrary 
efiorts following broady a echeme It was a Greek invention thus to cure 
one of ^e maladies of the soul- gnef, and the philosophers of different 
^ools who composed audi esercisea were m time wined by the rhe* 
toriaans, so that two tueaaa of infiuence eonverged m what w-as t kind 
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of popular philosophy, with general features of similarity. Among these 
features were eclecticism in argument; insistence upon our inability 
to control external circumstances in contrast with the possession of our 
own reason and will; the employment of rhetorical loci communes and 
historical examples, as in a declamation; and a typical structure. Usually 
this structure consisted of an introduction, on the evil to be remedied; 
the main bod)' of the consolation, on the cause of the affliction and the 
person afflicted ; and a conclusion. It is evident that this species of moral 
pharmacy, based on an established science of consolation, possessed its 
time-honoured conventions alike in plan and thought. While, therefore, 
in Seneca the colour borrowed from Stoics and others is pronounced, it 
is fruitless to endeavour to trace his sources in detail. What gave a Con- 
solation its distinctiv'e v'alue was v'erj' much what gives value to any work 
of art — the genius of its author and his power, within the limitations of an 
old form, to achieve a fresh result. The special circumstances deplored, 
the personalit)' of the individual consoled, sometimes even digressions 
indulged in, and the signal mastery of style displayed, might aU open 
up paths to an original effect. 

The Ad Mardam is addressed to the brave daughter of Cremutius 
Cordus, who published some of the writings of her dead father, one of 
Sejanus’s victims. Its design is to console her in her continued mourn- 
ing for her son, whom she had lost three years earlier. Between its 
exordium and its peroration it contains a fairly systematic reasoning 
based on examples of other mothers in grief and on precepts for the 
control of grief. 

Seneca’s hand, however, is surer in the Ad Heluiam, the most 
regularly arranged and, at the same time, the cleverest and most 
readable of the three Consolations. Once he has passed the exordium 
and a recapitulation of the troubles which have already taught his 
mother, Helvia, to be courageous, he addresses himself to the immediate 
task of consoling her for the loss of her e.xiled son - himself. The situa- 
tion, it will be observed, is unique: for the person whose loss is 
mourned comforts the mourner. His ingenuity and prevailing Stoicism 
are apparent in the defence of tlie two main positions. On the one hand, 
the exile himself is not really unfortunate, because he has been trained 
not to mind the deprivation of external blessings; banishment is but a 
change of place which cannot aff'ect virtue; enforced poverty does not 
hurt the sage (an argument which gives a handle for invectives against 
luxury); and the disgrace of exile lies only in man’s opinion. On the 
other hand, his mother is not really unfortunate; it cannot be that she 
laments her son’s support, since her affection has always been dis- 
interested; her natural pangs over the separation give her an excellent 
chance of displaying fortitude after tlie manner of other courageous 
women whom Seneca proceeds to cite; her melancholy can be dispelled 
through her favourite studies in philosophy, and through the affection of 
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vious fortitude and the undignified abasement m respect of 
have made all Seneca’s admirers wisb that he had never wntwn 
treatise Diderot’s denial of Senecas authorship in the 
century has, however, received only slight support in modem times i 
manner » Seneca’s, and there are not wanung memorable sayings- 
, on the obligations of high rank, ‘great fortune is great servitu « 
(miigna temtut tit trugna /oftwut, vi 5), on a dilemma for mourners, 
‘to lament one tn bliss is jealousy, to Ument the non-eautcBt, insanity 
(btatvm dejitre tnutjta ttt, nullum dmtntia, a. 3), on life a# a tortur* 
(miiu Vila tupplitiwn ttt, u 6), at the beginning of a fine passage on 
the troublous ocean of Ii/e wh^ one final haven is death, respecOng 
the dead man, ' he has not left us but gone before ’ (non reb^t ^ 
ttd cnttttinl, tx. 9) , and on the grumbler under a reversaJ of fortune, * th* 
Tian who gives to the close of a spell of pleasure the name of injusbt* 
has no gratitude' esf yin tmunam uoeat fvmt ut>luplff»< 
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The three books D« Ira (which have certain gaps) were dedicated n 
Seneca’s brother, Novanis They lovesugate the duractenstics, useless 
ness and curability of anger The plan, although the author several tune 
indicates his line of treatment and his transitions, is not satisfactory 
There arc repetiuona and contradicuons,* and the relation of Book II 
to the precedmg couple presenu difficulties. The work must be lat< 
than Caligula's reign, for it oontams frank cnncism on his mad anger, 
I ax.fi-9, andon hisbarbanttes. Ill xvuu 3-4 and xix i-a In the last 
passage Seneca indulges 10 the bitter climax 'Caligula tortured his 
vicums by means of all the gruomest things m the world, with the «»rd, 
boot, rack, fire, and with that face of bis (uvUu ruo) ’ Possibly the first 
two books were wntten, as Albertini suggests, m 41, just before the 
banishment, and Book III, wbeh reads as if it camp- from Nero’s 
preceptor, may have been added in 49 to the work mterrupted eight 
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years before. Seneca’s handling of so unfortunately common a human 
frailty could not fail to possess interest. He remind us that ungovern- 
able rage is the one passion that seizes a nation as a whole and so 
leads to war.^ The gift of apt illustration which marks the Letters to 
Lucilius is already noticeable. Irascible men, he suggests, ought not to 
meddle with the more exacting sorts of task, or, if they do, should stop 
short of weariness: their tempers need to be softened with milder pur- 
suits; 'for who does not kno%v that clarions and trumpets are irritants, 
just as some airs are lullabies to soothe the mind? Green is good for 
wearied eyes {conftisis oculis prosunt mrentia), and some colours are rest- 
ful for weak sight, while the brilliancy of some is dazzling.’” There is the 
gift too of graphic description and anecdote. A reader never forgets the 
opening chapter, where, after citing the sage who called anger ‘a brief 
insanity,’ the author gives his tellingty repulsive portrayal of the out- 
ward symptoms of mad wrath leading up to his words of dismissal, 
‘You could not tell whether the vice is more hateful or ugly.’® Nor does 
one forget the idle Sybarite who was annoyed over seeing a labourer 
hard at work, and who complained about the discomfort caused him by 
the rumpling of some of the rose-leaves on which he lay.'* 

Years elapsed before Seneca indited to the same brother the now im- 
perfect De Vita Beata. Novatus had become Gallic by adoption, as the 
superscription Ad Gallionem shows: most likely his governorship of 
Achaea was over. Two main questions are propounded - what makes 
life happy? and what is the way to the happy life? Happiness for Seneca 
consists not in what the many, but in what Stoic sages, think happy. 
It is ‘to live according to nature,’® in possession of a sound mind, true 
courage, true patience, and a true estimate of things, so reaping ‘an 
immense joy, unshaken and equable, along with peace and harmony of 
spirit, greatness of mind and gentleness; for all savagery is the outcome 
of weakness.’® From another point of view, happiness is to practise 
virtue. Against pleasure a polemic is directed, although Seneca takes up 
a broadminded attitude towards the Epicurean system when properly 
interpreted (ch. xii). The mode of attainment to happiness is not clearly 
formulated, but the essay develops a spirited retort to those ■who yelp 
{conlatrant) at philosophy on the ground that philosophers do not per- 
form what they preach.’' In particular a defence is needed for the owner- 
ship of wealth by the sage who affects to despise it. For himself Seneca 

^ De Ira III. ii. ® Ibid. III. ix. 1-2 ® Ibid. I. i. 3-4. 

* Ibid. II, S3CV. 2: 'questus est quod foUis rosae duplicatis incubuisset.’ A 
longer anecdote, admirably told, is that of Augustus twitting Asinius Pollio 
with keeping in his house ‘the wild beast’ Timagenes, ibid. III. xxiii. 

® De Vita Beata iii. 3 : ‘ quod inter omnis Stoicos conuenit, rerum naturae 
adsentior’; -vdii. 2: ‘idem est ergo beate uiuere et sectmdum naturam.’ 

® Ibid. iii. ^ 

’ Ibid. xvii. i: ‘Quare ergo tu fortius loqueris quam uiuis?’; x\-iii. r; ‘aliter 
(inquis) loqueris, aliter uiuis’; xx. 1: ‘non{praestant philosophi quae loquun- 
tur/ 
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can reply that he does not claim ihe virtuous perfection of the sage but 
a wise use of wealth justifies its retention Eten m high estate a nrtuous 
life may be led Since the impression is given that the author is answer 
mg criticisms le'elled at him as a nch man a plausible date is 58 or 
59 after Sudlius s attack upon Seneca. 

The three treatises De Comlanha Saptentis De Trani^lhtati 
Antm andDeOtw were addressed to a reap ent whose name, Scrcnus 
fits the tenets conveyed Annaeus Serenus died as prefect of Nero * 
wgtl/s during one o! Seneca s later years be had been accomtnodatiflg 
enough to lend himself as a screen to prevent Agnppina from detecting 
Nero 8 pass on for the freed voman Acte \\ altz ‘ following Hense has 
pointed out that the three treatises mail progressive stages of phUo* 
sophical att tude in Seneca a pupil In ihe De Constanua Sercnus is 
Epicurean m the De Tramjudblaie be is already Stoic m sympathy 
though restless m the De Oho he is a convinced disciple The fuller 
tide for the De Cotistanua states its theme that the wise raan 
receive neither wrong nor insult («ee munom nec cwitumeham iunpert 
tapttnUm) Not unnaturally considering its subject, some have referred 
it to the early months of exde but a teferenee to a recent discussion 
on Cato* implies Rome rather than Corsica as the place of writing 
As the purpose is w prove a paradox admittedly t hard aaying for 
Serenua Seneca begins bv ex^aining that Sto c doctnne is too maiJy 
to aim at attractiveness The answers to the supposed adversary's 
objections mvolie a good deal of bair-sphtting but there is a fine con 
fidence in the emphas $ laid upon the calm of the sage amidst the storm 
of war lor tvo s ege-engmes can be invented to shake the weU-estab- 
shed mind ^ulla ^hnamenla posu repenn mat hent fvndatum 
ammum aplen{) and he sums up v s 
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vacillation in the pursuit of peace of mind. WTiat, for instance, should 
be the attitude of man amidst luxury? 'WTiat are the claims of leisured 
retirement against the worries of public life? ^Miat satisfaction comes 
from literar}' fame? The answer gives Seneca’s views on the attainment 
and maintenance of such an unruffled course that the mind shall take 
pleasure in itself and in its surroundings. An extraordinary amount of 
human wisdom is contained in this treatise, which seeks to provide a cure 
for eruiui and nerves. Among the interesting topics are failures in life; 
the restless traveller in quest of change; the teacher who performs gen- 
uine social sendee (in priuato publicum negoiium agit, iii. 3); the value of 
friendship {nihil aeqite oblectauerit animum quam amicitia fidelis et 
dulds, vii. 3); propert}' as a source of anxiety (a theme illustrated uith 
characteristic fertilit)^) ; foolishness in book-collecting {multoque satius 
esi paucis te auctoribus traderc quam err are per multos, ix. 4) ; the defiance 
of fortune; the vanity of human wishes; the interest in the condition of 
spirits beyond death ; the proper estimate of human failings and sorrows ; 
the torment of an artificial life; and the advisability of a little nonsense 
now and then to obviate the dullness produced by all work and no 
play {danda est atiimts remissio . . . nascitur ex assiduitate laborum ani- 
monm hebetatio quaedam et languor, xvii. 5). 

The De Otio (mutilated at beginning and end) defends the moral 
value of leisure from affairs, in reply to Serenus’s statement of the 
strict Stoic position. Seneca’s plea is that at every age it is permissible 
to renounce action for philosophical meditation; but most of all is it 
permissible for those who have grown old in active service. Amid general 
corruption, such withdrawal is countenanced on both Stoic and Epicu- 
rean principles. We all belong to two commonwealths, and in retreat the 
sage may usefully serve the universal cosmopolis, the vv'orld at large, 
through his speculative life in accord with nature. Especially may he 
with profit devote himself to satisfying that inquiring disposition 
implanted in man by Nature herself. Nature has produced us to be 
spectators of her vast works: her beauty and complexity are not meant 
to pass unobserved. So b}' the right path of research, man must ‘dis- 
cover something more ancient than the world itself’ {aliquid ipso mundo 
iniieniat antiquius, v. 5): for ‘our thought bursts through the battlements 
of heav'en, dissatisfied with knowing merely what is shown’ {cogiiatio 
nostra caeli munimenta perrumpit nec contenta est id qtcod ostenditur 
scire, v. 6). The scientific impulse here is that which animates the 
Quaesiiones Naturales, and the general tone befits the statesman who 
has resigned aU responsibility for public policy. 

The theme of the De Otio leads us to the much earlier De Breuitate 
Vitae, inwhich the final advice to Paulinus, controller of the grain-supply 
for Rome and probably the father of Seneca’s second vvife,^ is that he 
would make the best use of life by retiring to cultivate philosophy. Such 
^ Sec P.W.: i.ra. Pompeius no. 99, Pompeia no. 130. 
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sdrtce could hardly come with funcflectiveneu from an exile, bnguiahicg 
in involuntary retirement, and that Seneca wrote the dialogue after hu 
recall » proved by a piisage (««i 3) where he mentions a lecture, «f- 
tainlj in or near Rome, which he bnrd a fnv dayj before composing iht 
dialogue This passage dates the dialogue more precisely ttilJ, fof the 
lecturer » recorded as staung that Sulla was the last Roman to extetui 
the pommum of the city The Dt Urtuttate I’ftae, therefore, must ha« 
been composed before Claudius extended the pamertum, which he did 
sometime between January ayth ^9 and January i<th 50. The date hf* 
thewfore between Seneca t return from exile early la 49 and JunuuT 
24* 50, the latest po«ibU day for the Claudun extension of the 
pmertum - probably m the apting of before Seneca was designated 
1“ '* possible) his praetorship was a sinecure, he 
couW hardly adiocate reoreroeni for Paulmus wfule accepting a magi 
atracy bimself “ 
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peril of death, and how thej' plead for more time! For what purpose? 
To learn how to live and how to die demands a lifetime; but the para- 
mount concern is laid aside in favour of toilsome exertions for a future 
on which no one can count. Thus the true life suffers from that pro- 
crastination which is the thief of our todays {exspectatto, quae pendet ex 
crasiino perdit hodienium, ix. i): so old age comes as a surprise, and 
death as a terror, to those who have been busy {occupati) over the wrong 
things, and have squandered time on luxury, affectation or vice. That 
man has true leisure who has the sense of leisure; its secret lies with 
philosophy, through whose study one may master centuries that are past 
and commune with all the ages and all the sages. Those great thinkers ~ 
not the arrogant snobs whom some court in Rome - constitute the true 
society of the world; and yet, Seneca reminds us (like Ruskin long after- 
wards in Sesame and Lilies), none of those great thinkers will refuse 
access to him. The conununicable wisdom of the ages points the 
right path towards immortality, and what philosophy has hallowed is 
beyond the reach of injurious time. 

The remaining dialogue is the De Promdentia, given first in the 
Milan MS, It is addressed, like the Naturales Quaestiones and the 
Epistulae, to Seneca’s friend Lucilius, a man with literary tastes,^ who 
had held procuratorial offices in various parts of the Roman world, 
including Sicily, and in whom some have seen the author of the Aetna. 
The subject of the De Prouideniia is summarised in the fuller title - why 
any misfortunes befall good men, when a Providence exists (quare 
aliqua incommada bonis uiris accidant, cum prouidentia sit). From the 
Stoic doctrine of a providential government of the universe, it follows 
that suffering must serve a good purpose. Discipline is one of the ends 
subserved: misfortune is a school for virtue, and a spectacle noble 
enough for the gods to witness is that of good men struggling with 
adversity - non miror si aliquando impetum capiunt spectandi magnos 
uiros conluctantis cum aliqua calamilate . . . ecce par deo dignum, uir fortis 
cum fortuna mala compositus, utique si et prouocaidt (ii. 7-9). The last 
clause ‘ especially if he has actually thrown out the challenge,’ is an addi- 
tion symptomatic of a rhetorical over-statement too common in this 
essay. The imperfect way in which some points in the argument are 
worked out has led certain critics to hold that a portion is lost at the end.® 

Of the De dementia, once in three books, we possess the first and a 
portion of the second. The idea of writing on clemency was suggested 
to Seneca through recollecting Nero’s w'ords, when he reluctantly 
signed a death-warrant, ‘Would that I had never learned to write!’® 
If one is tempted to jeer at Seneca’s compliments to Nero and his 

' ^ N.Q. IV. praef. i and jz. Seneca quotes a hexameter from a poem of his, 
N.Q. 111 . I ; iambics, Pp. viii. 10; another hexameter, Ep. xxir. 21. 

- Schanz does not think so (S.H._ § 454)- On the other hand, Albertini, op. 
cit. p. 102, says: ' Je suis de ceux qui croient que la fin du De Protad. est muti- 
Ifie.’ ® De Clem. II. i: 'Vehem nescire litterasj’ 
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deferred { 1 . %-i. 1) until after five somewhat rambling chapters. Such 
traits, although they may be adjudged faults in logic, actually contri- 
bute to the easiness and readability of his work.’ Besides, some of his 
best thoughts arc repeated in such v'aricd form that they cannot fail to 
arrest the attention and impress themselves on the mcmoiy. Despite, 
llien, a dearth of method, no man can rise from the most casual reading 
of a tractate by Seneca without having grasped its spirit. The redoubled 
beats, so keen and insistent in their staccato, ensure that effect. 

The commonness of ingratitude is in Book I put down largely to the 
wrong mode of conferring benefits. The essence of a benefit lies in the 
attitude of the giver; and two points need consideration, the kind of 
benefits to be conferred and the mode of giving. The latter point is 
dealt witli in Book II which turns to the mode of receiving, a topic in- 
volving that of the ungrateful disposition. Book III continues the sub- 
ject of ingratitude, stating and answering problems ; * Can ingratitude be 
prosecuted?’ No. ‘Can a slave benefit a master?’ Yes. ‘Can children 
confer on a parent more benefits than they have received?’ Yes. Book 
IV, dealing with aspects of benefits and gratitude, puts die query-, 
‘Should one benefit the ungrateful?’ The later books, from their investi- 
gation of quacstiones, are casuistic in character, but by no means un- 
interesting. Book V asks Ts it a shame to be surpassed in benefits? ’ then 
takes up the Stoic paradoxes ‘No one can be ungrateful,’ ‘All are un- 
grateful’; and proceeds to find fresh puzzles, ‘ Must a son be grateful for 
benefits done to his father?' ‘Is that a benefit which was not intended?’ 
Among the problems in Book VI arc ‘Do we owe gratitude to one who 
has benefited us against his trill?’, or ‘without knowing it?’, or ‘inci- 
dentally in furthering his otvn interests?’, and in the last book ‘ Can one 
benefit the sage who possesses all?’ and ‘What is the position where the 
giver has forgotten the benefit conferred?’ Although many of the prob- 
lems end in unfruitful refinements, there is much to treasure in Seneca’s 
permanentty valuable and shrewd criticism of human conduct. He is 
genuinely anxious to correct by his counsels one of the most detrimental 
and heartbreaking mistakes made in life; for he well realises how much 
pain is caused by ignorance in conferring or in receiving a benefit. A 
few citations from Book I will illustrate some aspects of his attitude; 

‘ I should find it hard to say whether it is meaner for the recipient 
to repudiate a benefit, or for the giver to press for its repa}Tnent, in- 
asmuch as a benefit is a sort of loan whose return absolutely depends 
on the spontaneous action of the debtor.’ (I. i. 3). 

‘We &nd many people ungrateful; yet we make more people so, 
because at one time we are insistent and harsh in our claims for 
return, at another time we are fickle enough to regret our generosity. 

> Cf. Argumenlum to Bk. I in the ed. (Paris i8z7) of M. N. Bouillet in Le- 
maire's Bibliotheca Cl. Lat. (no. 73): ‘libri boni sunt sed mcherculc in ordine et 
tractatu confusi, quem uix est ucl adnitentem expedire.’ 

G 
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By such conduct we spoil the whole favour A benefit is felt to 

beadebtinthesamespintaathatinwhichitis bestowed ’(I 1 ^anda) 
'If a man does not give because be does not receive, he must have 
given in order to receive and that justifies ingratitude How many 
there are who are unworthy of the hght of day, and nevertheless the 
sun rises ’ (I 1 lo-ir ) 

‘ Persevere in your generosity Assist one with your means, 
another with credit another with tour favour, or your advice, or a 
word in season la he ungrateful for one benefit? After receiving* 
second, perhaps he will not ^ so Has he forgotten two? Perhaps the 
third kindneas will bnng back the recollection of those that slipped 
his mind (1 u 4 and 5 ) 

'The reality of a benefit lies not in gold nor stiver, but m the 
goodwill of the giver ' (I v a ) 

'What IS a benefit? It is the doingofakttidixesa which gives pleasure 
and m the giving gets pleasure The apint aniniaung the act « 
what taalts trivial thino throws lustre on ordinary things, while it 
can discredit great and highly valued on« (I vi rand a) 
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for scientific inquiry. Their influence and that of the ‘pneumatic' 
physicians, who took a Stoic Hew of the mechanism of physiologj', con- 
tributed to keep physical speculation alive in the first century. Science, 
however, was still too much a literary manipulation of material be- 
queathed by predecessors to facilitate real advance. This in the main 
applies to the compiler of the Nalurales Quaestiones. Although he 
undoubtedly developed germs of independence {e.g., in ridiculing the 
divination with which he could not irrevocably break), he is not pos- 
sessed by his subject, as the Epicurean poet Lucretius was. For Western 
Europe, in default of direct access to Aristotle, the work remained during 
the hliddle Ages the prer'alent authoritj' on cosmology; but scientific, 
according to modern standards, it certainly is not. The absence of the 
exact equipment nowadays available rendered nice experiment impos- 
sible, and with the best will in the world the observ'er was exposed to all 
the risks attendant on the inaccuracy of sense-perception. To the utmost 
of his ability, nevertheless, Seneca sought to secure trustworthy data; 
e.g. with respect to a comet (VII. ii); he was a searcher after causes, and 
stated fairly the points of conflicting theories ; eclectic by preference, 
he even rejected the explanations of his own Stoic school when he 
deemed them incorrect; and he realised that generations of workers 
might be needed to reach truth in complex subjects (VII. xxv). 
On the other hand, he never learned to divorce ethics from physics, 
and consequendy some of the most interesting parts of the Naiuraks 
Quaestiones are his unscientific digressions. Thus, lightning suggests 
other presages and leads to discussions on fate and religion in Book II. 
Closing the same book, he recognises that some would rather be de- 
livered from the fear of lightning than know its origin, and, conceding 
that a moral should attach to every study, he proceeds to reason against 
the dread of death. Again, the chafing of the sea, he believes, indicates 
that Nature will ultimately inundate the world to make a new world. 
Lucilius is admonished at the beginning of Book IV that he must not be 
arrogant, although governor of Sicily; for the island is ‘a province, not 
an empire’; and the topic of snow occasions one of his tirades against the 
despicable luxury of effeminate Romans who would bathe in it or use 
ice to cool their thirst. In such passages the physidst has reverted to the 
moral philosopher. 

Much labour has been spent in arguing that the 124 Epistles to 
Lucilius were not real lettere. In the last resort, the question is hardly a 
vital one; for supposing the form were proved to be fictitious, Seneca 
must at least have meant the collection to be taken for a budget of cor- 
respondence despatched by him to his friend, because he introduces 
references to letters received.^ Several scholars- have followed Lipsius 

' E.g. Ep. Mor. xlviii. i, Isxi. i, borv'. i- 

- E.g. Hilgenfeld, Gercke, Schanz, Bouigery (refs, in S.H. § 467). Albertini 
thinks the letters real, and discusses the problem, op. at. pp, 132-146. I accept 
his views. 
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m his denial of the rcabty of the awmpondencc but K is tnofc satis 
factory to accept the eriailes as repmcntuig a ml correspondence sub- 
jected to the author s editoriaJ suppression of the regular opening or 
closing phrases of >ery intimate passages and of certain personal Barnes 
They were wntten in / D 63 and 64 and sent u written, to Luabui 
At different points m the collection asubjcct IS often reopened, and there 
are mconsistenaes in thought, so that no logical order is to be looked 
for although it b possible to trace ceriaift chronological groups* 
according to Senecas change of reading or residence Thus the model 
of Epicurus 8 letters to Idomeneus cspeaally pers-ades the first twenty 
nine letters most of which dose with an Epicurean maxim sent to 
Ludlius under some such jocubr labeb u a hltle gift’ (mmutfulum) 
'ainndfall (/af#//««)or toll (pertonum) Similarly we note the effect 
of his concurrent study of Posidonius in many letten after No 78 
About forty letters (Nos 49-87) seem to ha%e been composed in Gini* 
pania, and the subsequent letters in Rome or its neighbourhood. Some 
art bntf notes others treatises many pages long Seneca xemirks on the 
difference between Cicero a epistobry not®* about current politics and 
hu own letters dis(.usiing moral and inteUectual problems Preousmg 
Luahus a literary immorulity* through the pubbacon of the conM 
pondenee, he keeps his eye ft* ^ on postenly as firmly as e> er the younger 
Pbny or Msdame de Sdtigcid did 

Tite vanety of interwt u great when it is remembered that the pre- 
vubng object is the consideration of philosophical points and that, 
therefore many personal detaib were intentionally excluded. Kothmg 
stands out more throughout a pcnisal than Seneca s faith m the etemsl 
and mwtumWe islue of philosophy for which everything should be 
sacnfiwd Philosophy u the guide of life (i>i) and its joy (xziu) more 
vital than any physical etercise it promot® the health of the mind (xt ) 
guarante® a pleasant old age (s,,) and teach® how to face d«th (a re 
current topic) « offers the glory of literary immortality (xxi) and de 
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stamp it as a gradual achievement of civilisation (xc). It is no self- 
regarding morality, but has duties to discharge - the reclaiming of 
backsliders (xxv) and help for the wretched (xlviii). Genuine philosophy 
is in touch TOth human kind (v), despite the risk of debasement from 
mixing -with the mob (vii): truly democratic, it is no respecter of pedi- 
grees {stemma non inspidt, xliv. r), and it is an occupation of the heart, 
not a pose marked by outn-ard peculiarities (v). 

His counsels are couched in terms of winning modesty. He is not 
perfect, he confesses (.xxvii); if he ventures to prescribe remedies, he 
is in the same infirmary {ttaliUtdinario, xx\Ti. i) talking with other moral 
invalids about common ailments of the soul and their cure. This note 
of sympathy with frailty in utter forgetfulness of dogmatic Stoicism is 
one of the most likeable traits in Seneca: it increases his hold over us 
and his power of doing us good. So he preached self-control (xviii) 
more effectively than many a bigoted champion of total abstinence; 
recommended the right behaviour for travel (i.e. learn to be at home 
everywhere as a citizen of the world, xx^aii. 4); and pleaded the duty 
of kindness to slaves (‘“They are slaves” you say -nay, our humble 
friends: “slaves!” you repeat - nay, our fellow-slaves, if you remember 
that Fortune has the same rights over masters and slaves alike,’ .xlni. i). 
He was too sensible to be misled by Stoic paradoxes about the self- 
sufficing sage who had no need of a fnend fix and cix): there had to be 
a uia media between contamination amidst the madding crowd (\ii) and 
deterioration in solitude: alone wth oneself, he reminds us, one might 
be in bad company (x). Thus he writes; 

When friendship is made, one must trust; before it is made, one 
must judge. There is a topsy-tuny confusion in j'our folk who, in 
disobedience to the rule of Theophrastus, judge one after making a 
friend of him instead of making him their friend after judging him. 
Ponder long whether a given person is to be admitted to }'our friend- 
ship: when you have decided that he is to be so, welcome him with 
all your heart. Converse with him as boldly as with yourself (iii. 2). 

The human appeal of the letters is intensified by the light thrown on 
contemporary hYe. They place before us the loathsome butchery at 
gladiatorial shows (vii), the seductions of a seaside resort (li), the arrival 
of mailboats from Alexandria (Lxxwii), the pleasure of travelling light in 
contrast to the overpowering magnificence of some travellers (Ixxxvii). 
No less enliv'cning are personal details which bring the author nearer to 
us - even his asthma (liv) and other ailments (Lxx\’iii), depressing attacks 
of fever, and his decision to be careful out of consideradon for his wife’s 
solicitous feelings (civ), sea-sickness on a trip in the Bay of Naples (liii), 
an outing in a litter (Iv), tijung e.xperiences during a day of mud and dust 
in a tunnel near Naples (IHi), lodgings over a noisy public bath (ltd), feel- 
ings on the death of a friend (Ixxviii and Lxui. i and 4, 'at a friend’s loss 
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the eyes should be neither dry nor streaming . let us see to it that the 
recollection of our lost ones is a pleasant one'), attendance at philosophy 
lectures when old (Um), thoughts au^tatcd by a wresthng-school or 
Sapio's villa (teem) Here the work on Italian fields is put before us 
(‘Itslate June ihisverydaj I noticed peasants harvesting beans and 
sowing millet,’ hxxvi. i6). and another letter giies Seneca’s own experi- 
ences m Mne-grafting (exu) Elsewhere we find reminiscences of his 
teadien with entertaining anecdotes (csiu), or a hint to Ludlius that he 
must climb Aetna (Ixm) His atatude to the gmemmentof the day ap- 
pears in exhomuons to pracusc orcumspection and avoid offence (xiv). 
It is noieworffiy that he 8a)3 nothing to uidicate whether he looked back 
wth sausfacuon upon his pubbe We \o doubt, his own tastes preferred 
the serene detachment of an onlooker portrayed m the following passage 
You dun me for more frequent letters let’s compare accounts- 
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of an outrageously \uilgar parv'enu freedman who purchased highly edu- 
cated slaves to enable him to parade learning by proxy (xxvni); of a 
philosophical lecturer’s rapid delivery’, which was too like the glibness of 
a cheap-jack (xl. 3, istam mm dicendi rapidam atqiie abundantem aptiorein 
esse ciradanti quam agenti rein magnam ac seriam docentique)', or of 
luxurious baths hot enough to parboil a condemned criminal (Ixxxvi. 10). 

The remarks on style in various letters are instructive, as coming 
from one whose own style has provoked severe criticism in ancient and 
modem times. Letter 84 discusses the assimilation of reading, and 
states a theory of style in the making: bee-like we should gather widely, 
but the combined products must finally be made our own. In Letter 100, 
writing for the soul is contrasted with writing for the ear, and Seneca dis- 
tinguishes the prose of Fabianus from die artificially inverted prose of 
the day. Letter 114 examines decadence in style, which is explicable on 
the hy’pothesis that it is a mirror of morals. Seneca’s citations here illus- 
trate the loose and undisciplined compositions which, he argues, re- 
flected the character of Maecenas. With the spread of luxury the affected 
manner in literature keeps pace, and eccentricity of expression captures 
the cultivated public as well as the common herd. There is no absolute 
standard: fashion sways style. ^^Tiile some ape the diction of earlier 
generations, others cannot abide the old-fashioned; and Seneca points 
the distinctions between the long rhythmic sentences of Cicero and the 
terse abruptness of Sallust. In the next letter, 115, he warns Lucilius 
not to be over-anxious to attain to a fine style: matter is more than 
manner — the question should be ‘what?’ not ‘how?’ Then, antici- 
pating the famous Le style est Vhomme metne, he declares that style is the 
yield of a man’s mind (pratio adtus animi est). 

This raises the question of Seneca’s oivn prose. The stress laid on 
the ‘what,’ rather than the ‘how,’ goes some way, though not all the way, 
towards explaining why he wrote, as many would have it, so badly. 
Quintilian, the champion of a phase of restored Ciceronianism in the 
next generation, may be taken to speak for the hostile critics. In a ■well- 
known passage^ he examines Seneca’s merits and demerits. In Quin- 
tilian’s eyes Seneca’s style was spoilt by all sorts of blemishes, and he 
felt it his duty to point his students to stricter standards of taste. Tacitus 
afterwards recorded Seneca’s power of appealing to his contemporaries.® 
This very attractiveness Quintilian recognised, but feared: ‘he charmed 
because of his faults only’ {placebat propter sola uitia). Conceding 
Seneca’s ready and rich intellect, his learning and versatility, briUiant 
sententiae and moral value, he at the same time indicates his weaknesses - 
liability to be misled by those -who ‘devilled ’ for him in scientific in- 
quiries {aliquando ab his quibus inquirenda quaedam mandabat deceptus est ) ; 

^ Inst. Or. X. i. 125-131. 

® Tac. Ann. XIII. iii: ‘ingentum amoenum et tcmporis eius auribus accom- 
modatum.’ 
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because full of fasnnaung fault* (to pnntmfltnma, quod alrundant 
dulabui vttm) Vet Qumtiljin considm that, in apnc of mlfol manner- 
isms, Seneca is safe reading for those of nuturely trained judgement, for 
he allows there » much in him to approve and to admire Nett century, 
when an archaising movement had set in, Fronfo* condemns hi* style 
more aweepmgly for its fever-produang plums' {ftbruulons prunulis), 
while Celhus* records some readers’ dulifce for his glib vulganty as 
well a* other alleged defects and censures Seneca for having, in the now 
lost tv'entv second book of the kptttlet. dared to pass unfavourable 
cnticivms on Ennius, Cicero and Virgil 

It IS clear that a lover of Ciccroa pohihed amplitude will not feel 
drawn to the Senecan sentence which, by comparison, must appear 
offhand, and, despite frequent use of pointed balance, to a large cateni 
formless In order tJiat a sententious thought might go homcimpressiv cly 
and might be easily recalled and quoted, a premium w;ts set upon Its 
smart and brief forrnulation The literary fashion was everything 
fits and starts and nothing long, for the copious rounded periods of the 
older oratory had for the ume lost their power of ittraction So eloquence 
no longer flowed in a full broad stream, but glittered indescent like 
mtemuttem jeu shot into sunlight from a cleverly contrived fountaim 
Seneca himself writes* that he would like his Ltttm to LuctLut to be 
1A natural m tone as if he were chatting with his fnend seated or walkm? 
St his side, and so colloquial words and phrases do not surprise us 
Indeed they fit the easj^uvg argument, ss homeliness fits some sermons 
Sut Seneca adheres to this simple model bo more ngidly than Words- 
worth to hi* theory of 'a selection of the language really spoken by 
men Seneca is far from avoiding the artificial, and his style, Eke his 
character, has completiues and inconsistencies It is inteUigible, then, 
that cnucs should distinguish good and bad qualities jn his composition, 
but perhaps it is more proftuble to ask whether, with ha style, he fuJ- 

Hcd his mam object m wtwirg He had to face the fresh problem of 
composing readable tracts on ethical questions mamly Stoic so, as an 
wpenmenter and innovator, he was sure to depart from traditional 
lines Yet sometimes it looks utf he were censured for not bemg another 
pcero In literature, however, there are many mansions The opening 
for Sene« was to create the UUn philosophical essay, and here he is. 
on the whole, a success 


this sucens his power of awalctung interest greatly contributed, 
orheunot a dull venter He secures vaned effects by neglecting logical 
method, so that he becomes picasantiy discursive, he diversifies his 

* Or Or<ji v J a fSaher 155! 

* "^*,^****8® ijuotations from Ihe lost book xxii 

uvu£f«^« *»*« ^ sedemnus sut ambukremui 

«»« «s»sivdM mou oolo quae nih.I habenr .ccersituiu 
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science with rhetorical descriptions;heiIluminatesapointwith wonderful 
fertility in examples; and he holds the attention by his lively manner in 
arguing a question. Homeliness of expression alternates with elevation 
of thought. It is a personal and unmistakable style, crowded with those 
disconnected, jerky, antithetic and epigrammatic sentences which 
made Macaulay say: ‘to read him straightforward is like dining on 
nothing but anchovy sauce,’ After all, those same forcible and quotable 
sentences have the merit of leaving Seneca’s position clear. Now the 
virtue of an essay, in the true and original sense, lies largely in this, that, 
while it may not exliaust a subject, it must, if a good essay, convey a 
lucid impression. The qualities here noted are parallel to those in the 
writings of Montaigne and Bacon, and constitute Seneca one of the 
most admirable essayists in the world. 

Everytvhere we meet with such terse sayings as these ‘A life is not 
incomplete, if it is honourable’; ‘it is not an important matter to live - 
it is important to die honourably, wisely, courageously’; ‘as a play, so 
is life - it matters not how long but how good the acting is’; ‘success is a 
restless thing ... it intoxicates in more ways than one ’ (res est inquieta 
felicitas . . . ■moiict cerebrum non lino genere); ‘ a humiliating and grotesque 
sight is an old man at his A B C’ (turpis et ridiatla res est element arius 
senex)\ ‘old age is an ailment for which there’s no cure’ (senectus in- 
sanabilis morbus est). There are paradoxes like ‘ some people have stopped 
living before they could start’ (quidam ante uiuere desierunt qttam tnci- 
pcrenty, or balanced clauses, ‘in a multitude of books is distraction - 
so, as you can’t read all you’ve got, it’s enough to have as much as you 
can read’; or pieces of workaday wisdom, ‘what’s the good of meeting 
one’s trouble halfway? You'll have the trouble fast enough when it 
comes’ (quid iuuat dolori suo ocatrrcre? satis cito dolebis am ucnerit), or 
‘if you don’t want a man to lose his head in a crisis, you should give him 
practice beforehand.’ - 

Superabundant terseness of this sort leaves the reader dazzled and 
fatigued. Seneca’s is a prose which produces an effect analogous to that 
of his nephew Lucan’s hectic t-erse. 

His language,^ as we might e.xpect, is an amalgam of the literary and 
the vulgar. On the one hand, there is the contribution of rhetoric and 
learning - poetic words, archaisms, philosophical terms, Hellenisms; 
on the other hand, the contribution of spoken Latin. A good deal of his 
vocabulary he shares, not with the more literary autlrors, but %rith 
Varro, Columella and the elder Pliny. From trade come such words as 
hoUilarius (‘sausage-maker’) and libitinarius (‘undertaker’); and from 
agriculture, such as foUiadus (‘pod’) and rctorridus (‘parched up’). 

’ Kp. Ixxvii. 4, 6 and 20, xxxvi- r and 4, caiii. sS. 

- Ep. xxiu. ji, ii. 3, xiii. 10, xviii. 6. 

’ Summers, Sdeci Lesters of S. p. .\Jii ff. gives a careful study; cf. Hour- 
Rcr}’. Senequr ProsaSrur, pp. 206-305. 
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There are coUoquu] words Eke ftlurrput ('baU plryer,* found »n 
inscnptTOns), tcorJaluf ( brawler,’ in elder Seneca and Petronius), 
dumnuti> es like puneliunnib ( a wee jab*) There are also rare wor«i 
not known before Seneca, like eoUalrare ( yelp at’) and pfrptaicos 
(‘muchcndunng’) To other words he gives a new meaning 
Traces of Seneca s influence are found in Juienal and Taatus; afld 
early Christian wnters* like Tertulban Lactintms and Jerome were 
attracted by the ipint and words of one who w-as for long bcliei'ed » 
have corresponded With St Paul Ha prose style is definitely echoed m 
TcrtuUian’s ApoU^tticiim, for la peroration, fiercely tnumphant is 
lu eulogy upon mart} rdom, contains antitheses, esxlamations, historical 
instances and short crap utterances which nng as if they might hate 
come from a concerted Seneca 

If only as the exponent of Lstio Stoicism, Seneca desenes lasting ; 
fame The spirit of the later Stmasin can be gathered from his Lano | 
essays and epistles, snd m Greek from the Hhtcouriei of EptcteUa re 
corded by Arnio and from the Metbtaitont composed by the Emperor , 
Marcus Aurehns In the eyes of all three the Stoic mode of though* 
guarantees healing for the wounds of life Put internal peace can be 
attained only by bard won victories over self and over arcumstaocei 
by persevering progress towards virtue - a progress which, Seae«* 
Wisely insists, u m itself nrtue - by trust id Providence, by accepting 
of the Dime ^\'ni, by haroiomsuig oneself with Nature The precept 
ofEpicteuu, ‘endure and abjure' (orexov roi arexov). expresses mo'th 
of asceue faith. The traoquiUity which the suicter Stoics of Greece 
would confine to the perfect sage is, m the more sensible Roman spin*, 
claimed by Sene^ for him also who is advancing an d has made some 
headway It is a hard fight to advance, be says, but ‘you are rvroro I® 
make yoursell a good man'* and the very striving is virtue * ITus ** 
typical of the Roman rejection of the more pedanac early Stoiasm- 
In Seneca the system has become an enlightened and broadened on®, 
too prsetical to mistake paradoxes for genuine intellectual or moral su** 
tenance So too Senea s breadth of sjrmpsthy indicates the widening 
of the moral ideal, for cosmopobtanistn has transcended the oldoppos* 
tjoa between Greek and barbaruo. TTie claims of others are lafimtelT 
heightened, when «i each feDow man there is recognised, notwith* 
imperfections, some spark of an all penadine dinoe essence- 
oi^rance. ^dliness and true humanity are the fruits of such * 
creed »oulofaoncengidandunbenduigsystem disdainful of feeho? 
mtoteraat of human frailty, was evolved the ^eo-Stolctsm which eoiJd 
not but be moved by the sorrows md foUjjs of the world and eoul*! 


quoque Soiec*. qm ec Ronwnu if, 
’^P Ixx^ 8 '»d urtuteta oeoitur pet iptcn.’ 
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not look upon a distressed gladiator or a sick slave without seeing a kins- 
man desening commiscradon. It W'as a great gain for die world that at 
Rome the strength of Stoicism had grown less harsh, its exaltation less 
arrogant, its integrity less priggish, its calm less unfeeling. 

At first it is not unnatural that in the restrained and self-confident 
Stoic philosophy a reader might seem to encounter a remote and even 
repellent quality as of a s}’stcm too unreal to be literally praedcal. Yet 
in fact this is a mistake. The Roman Stoicism of the first century was 
no mere theoretic elaboration : it was a faith which offered genuine con- 
solation amidst desperate afflictions. Upon a believer it could confer the 
victory in defiance of the most malignant arrows of fortune. In such a 
faith some men could steel themselves, for the sake of the state, to help 
the work of government in trying times, and some could die triumphant 
over human injustice. History bears the clearest testimony to the in- 
spiring vitalitj' of the creed; and it is from tin's standpoint that one can 
best observe the human side of Seneca. Behind his preaching of Stoic 
doctrine there worked a powerful earnestness which goes far to justify 
the iteration of counsels throughout the massive corpus of his treatises 
and letters. 

The very seriousness of this philosophy, tlien, related it to life: it is in 
part the outcome of actual and often dangerous experience in dark times. 
It is a seriousness which makes the lighter human touches rarer and 
more precious. No doubt the sage cannot descend so easily to earth from 
an Olympian superiority as the ordinary' Uttirateur who may be content 
to Hew mankind from the plain rather than from the heights; and one 
realises that it was easier for Cicero and Pliny to unbend in their 
Letters than for Seneca to do so in his. It is, then, all the more to the 
credit of Seneca’s good sense, as it certaiiJy adds to his interest, that, 
though the Letters primarily subserve the purpose of permanent ethical 
instruction, he is by no means wanting in ‘small talk’ and humour. The 
same breadth of mind that saved him from being a rigid dogmatist 
taught him to discover material for comment cverj'tvhere - vegetarian- 
ism, study' in rowdy surroundings, slops for an invalid, the invasion of a 
dim’ng-room by kitchen appliances to keep dainties hot.^ He can make 
fun of and, at the same time, defend the Stoic annihilation of emotion; 
with a touch of mischief he reports the young man’s question to Panae- 
tius, ‘Should the good Stoic fall in love?’® Never interested in lo^c, he 
jests at syllogisms more than once they are not applicable, he insists, to 
thesupreme question of human good and human conduct: ‘such subtleties 
make savants rather than saints’ {non fadunt bonos sed doctos). A simi- 
larly jocular vein at the expense of pedants runs through his letter on 
virtues viewed as animalia,* where he leads the Stoic argument by a 
reducito ad absurdum to the conclusion that to make a wise speech in 

' Ep. Ivj, Ixxviii. 23 and 25. 

~ Ep. cxvi. s. ® xKiii, cvi. 


^ cxiii. 
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the tenite u an ‘animal ' Rcfetnng to hu »ca>sickne», he remarks face 
unusly that tf he had regularly to be put ashore, as he was after one bnel 
tnp on the Bay of Naples, then a roj-age any-»herc w ould take him twsce 
as long as Ulysses a tvandenngs tasted and with mock seriousness he 
affects to think that wc owe the ebborate Od^tsey ultimately to the hero's 
mal de mer • So too he drops the philosophic mantle to give us vind 
pictures hke that of his picnic with a fnend * or a tissue of exaggerations 
in satirising the luxury of the da? \\e have reached such a pitch of 
luxury that wc decline to tread on amxhmg but preaous atones' (« 
dfluiarum ptrufmmus u! mu grmmat mLare nohimii Ixxxsi 7) 

Such ordinaf) human notes atrengthen Seneca a power oxer us when 
we tom to his graie and elevated thought He does not work out sjstena 
tically for us the whole body of the Stoic doctrines but few can nse 
after reading in fus books without feeling the better for if. A tonic bracuig 
of the spirit comes from the serene forbearance advocated in the Di 
Ira the uncalculating generosity so esumahly pervading the De Bne 
pnticely if Stoically guarded clemency recommended in the 
DtClemtnUa, the widely sympathetic understanding of human nature 
evident in the Leltert ihe virtuous contjuest of desire proclaimed as the 
itaet of bliss m The Heppv Ltfe and the complete mastery of the soul 
iiida^nwble foe The Contuney c/ the Ihu Men or for The Traitgua 
My ejihe Mind The closing trords of his last letter to Luolius show the 
true Stoic indeperdenee of worldly standards 

bnef a rule whereby to measure vouraelf 


nmostmiserablfc 


ailSCEIXANEOCS LEARNIVC 

«t “tarcmml n may u Senra’. m phjo- 

In iiwtorv v" "'^*'*^“^“'’*P*npnnixy]earningiS3pprtipmte 
A,ni Thp .mplLion, of 
T° MsT t ■” M^rPtan.,, .f 

n.a& Imk mill jSi’ppSft'n 

■nWh .ij. tn ™other, composed memoirs 

JS, bC r" ""t- »vi™» 

thought and m formulation thS .T.a^eht'm ^ influential on Rormn 
younser fifi,-, at .1. ^ record the names of the 

?v, P^'culus from whom the 

'Sabinisn' nvals, C 
M P^hy continued to be written m Greek 

« waa done by Muson.o* Ruf« by Comutus who also was the 
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author of works on grammar and rhetoric. But Latin was employed 
for philosophical purposes not only by Seneca but by Papirius Fabianus 
and Celsus, Stoicism, whether in formal exposition or in the actual lives 
of its professors, became one of the mighty intellectual and moral forces 
of the time. The independence of spirit, too, which the system fostered 
made its followers suspect: some of tlieir tenets might readily be mis- 
construed as those of a political opposition, while a defiantly courageous 
manner of dying gave to many victims of an emperor’s cruelty a semi- 
religious halo of martyrdom. Among such victims were Barea Soranus, 
and Paetus Thrasea of Patavium, author of a panegyric upon the younger 
Cato which Plutarch used. Thrasea’s ruin in a.d. 66 involved his son- 
in-law Helvidius Priscus in banishment; but Helvidius returned when 
Galba had succeeded Nero, impeached twice unsuccessfully his father- 
in-law’s accuser, and brought upon himself a second exile under 
Vespasian. 

It was to Nero that Caesius Bassus dedicated his metrical treatise; 
he may, as mentioned elsewhere, be identieal with Persius’s poet-friend. 
Scholarship was also represented by Q. Asconius Pedianus (probably 
10 B.C.-A.D. 76) and M. Valerius Probus of Berytus. The former proved 
himself a thorough investigator into the subject-matter and meaning of 
classical viTiters in his Liber contra obtrectatores Vergilii and his com- 
mentaries upon Cicero’s speeches. We possess, in impaired form, his 
commentaries on five speeches.^ One most valuable portion is his intro- 
duction to the Pro Milone. On Cicero’s Verrine orations notes of a veiy 
different character, as superficial as the genuine Asconius is satisfying, 
and as grammatical as he is historical, have come down along with the 
other comments, but are usually referred to a ‘Pseudo- Asconius’ of the 
fifth century. The eminent grammarian Valerius Probus belongs to the 
Neronian period, though he outlived it by many years.® His provincial 
education had brought him under the influence of older Latin books, 
and as a teacher in Rome he retained that interest in the style of 
the past which guaranteed linguistic equipment for his editions 
of Latin authors. He left a miscellany of notes upon archaic Latin;® 
and Gellius, who often cites him, shows that he delivered lectures to his 
pupils on the subject. He elucidated, tvith critical notes, Terence, 
Lucretius, Virgil, Horace and Persius. 

The oratory of the day recalls the names of the Stoic speakers in the 
Senate, Paetus Thrasea and Helvidius Priscus. Eprius Marcellus made 
himself notorious as a delator', the rhetorician Julius Africanus we shall 
find praised by Quintilian^ and coupled with Domitius Afer; Galerius 
Trachalus had his talents used by the Emperor Otho in the composition 

^ On the lost Pro Comelio and Jn toga Candida, and on the extant In Pisonem, 
Pro Scauro and Pro Milone. 

® Mart, irr. ii. i2 ; cf. Geil. I. xv. z 8 . Hie is to be distinguished from the gram- 
marian Probus of the 4th cent. 

® Suet. Gr. 24. * X. 1. 118. 
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of epceches ‘ Fabnaia \«emo who was accused m A.D 6z for has j 
satinc cod dis directed against senator* and priest* was baiushed bf j 
Nero and had h s bonks burned but was in Rome again practumg | 
debtion under Doimt an. Among the professors of rhetonc were | 
Qodius Quinnab* from Artiste (Aries) Antonius 1 iberalis who main* 
tmedafeudwithPalaemon andVergin usFlavus the eminent teacher 
who had Persius for a pup 1 • 


T<c Ann. W Its t crem u* (Cud a luucnum cloournna fouebat. Hr 
lent onnt or cited by Quint I an M terpiuiu / Dr III I * 1 . Ill n.45 
va^ulliin Mliraou Flatu< \erpn u* XI i i- 1*^ 
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Misplaced erudition. 

Comic drama of the age - Emperor and theatre - Curiatius 
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SENECAN SATIRE, POETRY AND DRAMA 

T he Apacalocyntom, or ‘pumpkinification’ of the Emperor 
Claudius, being, as a Menippean Satire, to some extent in verse, 
is a convenient link between Seneca the prose-writer and Seneca 
the poet Many light and flippant touches in this skit, coupled wdth the 
metrical facility shown when prose is dropped, enable us to believe that 
he could have also written the verse-epigrams ascribed to him. A sum- 
mary may convey some notion of its contents and spirit. 

‘I wish,’ he begins, ‘to record the proceedings in heaven on October 
13 th in the new year which opens this fortunate era. No concession is to 
be made to malice or favour. It’s simple truth.’ Then the author pokes 
fun at historians, philosophers and poets. One may inquire if this is to be 
a true story of Claudius’s translation. But whoever demanded witnesses 
from a historian? The exact hour of day? Well, you may expect philo- 
sophers will say the same thing before clocks will! Was it afternoon? 
Oh, these poets! not content vdth raving about a sunrise or a sunset, 
they must interfere with our noontide: 

Now Phoebus’ car had passed its mid career. 

191 
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That was the very time when Cbudius Jay dymg, and he was an un- 
conscionable time over it Mercury had to remonstrate with one of the 
Fates ‘Isn’t the poor wretch ever to hare a rest? ^\’hy, it's suty-four 
years since he started gasping What grudge have you got against huu 
and the nation?' But Qotho remarLed. *I wanted to giie him a tiny 
bit of time longer, till he should confer Roman citizenship on the two 
or three left without itJ ’ However, she consents to leave a fe’^ 
foreigners m the world just as a Lemel («j semen) 

Round the foul spindle then she twined the thread 
And srupped the bfe span of Pnnee Dunderhead 
Meanwhile Lachesis has a new golden thread to manipulate - Nero’s, 
and Apollo is there to chant approval 


Ye Fates, cut not this sboa let him outlive 

The span of mortal bfe, like me m 

Like roe in grace, my peer in voice and song . . . 

Nothing loth to look kindly on a handsome man, Lachests went on 
spinning by the handful, and presented Nero with many ettra years 
on her own (awer de svo demat) Just then Claudios bubbled forth 
the ghost, and consequently ceased to conv ey even the impf<* 
Sion of being alire I He breathed his last as he wws listening to a coin 
pany of comedians, so there a good reason for dreading them I' 

{The Sine shortly after ehanget ) 

Now listen to what took place in hearciL My inforraaat mil guarafl 
tee my accuracy ijides pnet auetorem eni) Jupiter had cot word that a 
j«rson had arrived -a rather tall person and rather grey he was 
theatening something or other, it was thought, for he was constantly 
shaking hia head he dragged tbc right foot. They'd asked what hw 
wuntry was. but couldn’t make his answer out He wasn’t a Greek 
he wasn t a Roman - didn t belong to any known race, in fact.’ 
so, at Jupiter s suggestion. Hercules, who had travelled the whole 
w “» interview thu outlandish stranger Greatly 

troubled. Hercules thought a thirteenth labour was upon himl StiU. *i 
he new arrival looked like some sort of human bci^ (i«r«f ert qws* 
trl; Greek -a line from Homer Claudius was 

b™. in heaven, there would therefore 

and So be answered m Greek, 

remkA T*^ “ pl»« of ongm Unluckily for this 

u T him from Rome, 

a" S L" * ««tta*cuon. • I* an ab«)lute lie He was born 
thmirr w. of course, he took Rome - the proper 

headi* ” WWeriard) shouted, ’Off with her 

men fcr aU *!,« r,M f^oeirf the bystanders were his own freed 
«en lor aU the notice they lookl Thereupon Hercules called him to 
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order: ‘You just mark my words. Drop playing the silly ass. You’ve 
come where mice nibble iron. Make a clean breast of it - else I’ll bang 
the sotiise (alogias) out of you.’ And to make himself more terrifying, 
Hercules assumed tlic tragic role, and declaimed : 

YTiat place of birth you vaunt, be quick to show; 

Else felled to earth this club shall lay you low. 

This club has often butchered fiery kings ! 

YHiy babble these uncertain murmurings? . . . 

Claudius’s repfy, so far as it could be understood, was an attempt to 
mollify Hercules, reminding him of da)^ spent by the emperor on law- 
cases near his temple. 

His success in this attempt must have been described in a passage now 
lost; for we are suddenly present at the debate in heaven concerm'ng 
Claudius’s eligibility for deification. Some deity is quizzing Hercules 
on his proposal: 

‘Only do tell us what sort of a god you want that creature made. He 
can’t be an Epicurean god ; for such a one ne derange nt soi-meme ni les 
autres (pure avros rrpayixa egei n ovre oAAoij Trapegei). There’s a 
bit of the Stoic deity in him, I can see; for he’s got neither heart nor 
head. ... Is this person to make our crooked ways straight? Why, he 
doesn’t know what to do in his own bedroom, and now he ‘scans the 
purlieus of the sky’ - wants to be a god! He’s not content with having a 
temple in Britain and tvith savages for worshippers!’ 

At this point Jupiter 'spies strangers’ in the House, and in accord- 
ance with the rules Claudius has to retire. Janus, on being asked to 
express his views, makes a long speech too fast for the shorthand writer 
to keep up with (qttae notarius persequt non potnit). Arguing that the 
honour of being a god must not be given to the canaille, he proposes a 
motion of exclusion in general terms. The next speaker, Diespiter, 
moves that Claudius be made a god in view of his relationship to Augus- 
tus and Augusta,^ and in view of Romulus’s need for a comrade in 
devouring boiled turnips! Many speeches are made and Hercules 
canvasses the gods in Claudius’s favour; but Augustus opposes in an 
oration of scathing irony: 

‘I call you to witness. Conscript Fathers, that since I was made a 
god, I have never uttered a word. I always mind my otvn business. But 
I can no longer disguise my feelings. Was it for this that I secured peace 
on land and sea? . . . Words fall short of my indignation. . . . This man, 
Conscript Fathers, who looks as though he couldn’t disturb a fly, used 
to Jdll folk as readily as a dog squats down.’ 

Claudius is then denounced as a murderer of Augustus’s descendants, 
and is apostrophised with the question why he passed death-sentences 
in cases that were untried: 

' I.e. Livia, wife of Augustus and by her previous husband grandmother to 
Claudius. Claudius’s other grandmother was Octaria, sister of Augustus. 
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•When u this usual? It‘« rot dow m h«vcn. Look st Jupiter. 
He’s been niler for ever so ininv jean, but \'ulcan’i the ^ly f««on 
v^hose lec he has broken He lost bn temper wth his wife and bung 
her up. but he didn't kill her. did he’ WTio's going to «onlup 
CUudius as a god’ ANTio’s to bebcie m him’ MAc a god of such as he 

IS, and nobody will bcUete sou are gods joufsehes I' 

Augustus's mouon for deportation is earned, and Claudius is^ed 
offtothelo^errcgtonsbyMcrcuri As ihej pass down the Via Sacra, 
they can see Claudius’s funeral in progress - a lovely {furmatissimaa) 
funeral and an eitravagant one, obnously the obsequies of a god {flane 
Bt icirer dmm rjftm) And now. Claudius realises that he is dead, since 
there IS dm enough for him to hear the anapaestic dirge 

Pour out jour tveepings ywr sorrows make known 
Deafen the forum with many a groanl 

O weep for the dead, for none had the head 
To settle suits faster, and every point master, 

'no' only one side of the case had been tried, 

And oft he had heard from neither a wordl 
WliQ now the whole year will processes heu’ 

AU this was most enjoyable Claudius would have liked to watch his 
funeral longer but he u homed off below Now, who should be in the 
lower world to meet hun but hia freedman Narassus, spick and span, 
fresh from his bath’ He had got ahead by a short cut (anteeaterei 
tm^'tnduma), and says be, ‘What have godt to do with mere mortals?' 
But Mercury breAs in ‘Be sharp and tell them we’rt coming’ Nar- 
cissus dies off faster than tnu could aay the word Everything slopes in 
hell, you must know n’s easy going down So Daudius, gouty though 
he was, armed st Pluto’s door in a twinkle Cerberus ‘the hundred- 
headed brute’ to use Horace’s phrase fuf oii lloratius, Mua cniierff), 
was on the scene , and it was ■ little trying to face a shaggy black mon 
Iter-dog after being used to a stusD whitish pet-bitch (ru&attom rmim i« 
dthats habert adsututrat) But Narcissus shouted Ae announcement 
‘Claudius is coming]’ and inunediaiely there was a throng of his vtctuns 
to give him a recepUonI ‘TTien, as they ciowd round, consuls, prefects, 
relatives and freedmen, the absent minded emperor remarb. ‘ Vota met 
arms partout^ Wov did job come here?* to which they answer, ‘^Miobut 
yourself sent us, you assassin of sB your fnends? To court with him’’ 
So he u brought before Aeacus, and statistics arc produced of those he 
had put to dwA and Aeacus, tong a person of perfect fairness, judges 
CUudius on CUudian principles, that is, he hears only the case for the 
prosecuOMl The verdict is ’Guilty • What should the sentence be? A 
nw wn of penalty ts wanted, and, after discussion, Aeacus decrees that 
r"“l ever in a bo* with no bottom The con 

virt had already begun this fruitless task, w hen all of a sudden CahguU 
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appeared on the scene to claim him as a slave. Witnesses prove that they 
had seen Caligula thrashing him: so clearly he must have been in ser- 
vitude, and is therefore assigned to Caligula, who gives him as a gift 
to that most righteous judge, Acacus; and Aeacus hands him over to his 
Greek freedman Menander to be a law-clerk in attendance upon cases 
for evermore. 

So the satire ends. Some critics will not allow the author to be funny 
in his own rray, and they c.vpress dissatisfaction. They gravely point out 
that Claudius is not turned into a pumpkin, a metamorphosis which 
they understood was promised in the title: therefore they urge that 
perhaps the real conclusion is lost, or perhaps tlie real pumpkinification 
belonged to another pamphlet altogether.* There is no need to be so 
literal: Claudius, an imperial applicant for di^me honours, is sufficiently 
metamorphosed when he is degraded from heaven to a trumpety post 
in hell, and when throughout the satire he is treated as a silly pumpkin- 
head” of a man. The title in tlie best MS. (Sangallensis) is Diui Claudii 
incipit Apotheosis (spelt 'Arro^^oms) Anna Sencce per satiram, which does 
not, at first sight, square with the tide Apocolocyntosis recorded by Dio 
Cassius.® Yet, on examination, the MS. dtle betraj's a confirmatorj' cor- 
ruption. It is tautological, as it stands, for one does not deify a deified 
emperor; all, however, is intelligible if it be, as Buchelcr guessed, a 
contamination of an original superscripdon Diui Claudii Apocolocyn- 
tosis with a gloss, Apotheosis per satiram, to c.xplain the parody implicit 
in the rare word. 

The conclusion has been otherwise impeached.'* Some have thought 
the Caligula episode illogical after Claudius had been sentenced to per- 
petual dice-plajing; others have thought the end too abrupt to be 
effeedve. Logic, however, is not to be demanded from a merry jest, 
and the fun lies exactly in its inconsequent suddenness. So far is the 
denouement from being poindess that in reality its point is double. 
Firstly, it represents a ruler who had yielded excessive power at his 
court to freedmen, as being now adjudged a slave, and transferred, like 
the veriest chattel, to be a freedman’s underling; secondly, it represents 
one who had a passion for aedng the judge on earth as doomed to 

* Th. Birt, De Sen. Apoc. et Apoth. lucubralio, Marb. 18S8, thinks Sen. tvrote 
not onl}" the existing politiral satire, but a lost philosophical Apocolocyntosis. 
A. Stahr, Agrippina, Bcrl. 1867, p. 343, also refuses to identify the Apotheosis with 
the Apocolocyntosis, but further denies S.’s authorship of the extant skit. J. J. Hart- 
man, Mnem. xliv (1916), holds that the pumpkinification was contained ‘in 
aliquo colloquio * distinct from the extant ‘ L.udus.’ 

*The Greek title aTOKoXoKvvrtamc is from m)Ao<aJtTT7=Lat. cticurhita. For 
the satiric use of cucurbita cf. Pet. Sat. 39; Juv. XI'V. 58; -Apul. Met. J. xv. The 
title Ludus de morie Claudii Caesaris is in inferor MSS., and involves an im- 
Latin use of ludus. 

* lx. 35: cwi^tjre fi^ y°P ° Smicas uvyYP^liu, aiOKoXoKmTuiaiv aurb wasrep 
Tiva. araBai'drujO' orojmoas. 

* E. Bickelin ‘DerSchluss d. Apoc.,’ Philol. lixvii (1921), defends the ending 
as it stands. 
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remain a mere law-clerk (a eo^nhomha) in the infernal regions till the 
end of time Sc\cral references to Claudius's freedmen in the body of the 
aatire are in keeping with this conclusion, especially the ironical pbe 
at their coritemptuoLs disohedrence,* similarly, there are prenoiis 
references to his performances in bw which make the 6na]c perfectly 
appropriate * 

The question of Seneca's authorship iniolres different problems Is 
the satire a likely product of hu genius^ flow could he consistently writ® 
such an attack after his groiethng adulation of Claudius in the Consolatio 
ad Polyhtum^ and after composing the funeral budation for Kero to 
pronounce at the ceremonial sanctification of Cbudius?* The two ques- 
tions of ability and consistency must be kept separate About Seneca’s 
versatility and control of bnllunt style there can be no doubt, while 
humorous and satiric qualities are not tvanting in hit Ltttni about his 
consistency it must be allcmed that this neter was his strong point 
Few philosophers are more vulnerable than the Stoic who amassed 


wealth and the moralist who drafted etculpator) orations to be dehseted 
by a tyrant. Modern fetlmg cannot but see indecency m this biller 
in\ecti\e against a deceased sotereign Seneca laughs mercilessly at the 
dead emperor'i frailties, menial and physical - his pedanuc stup«di7. 
offensive absent-mindedness, capricious temper, unreasorung tyranny, 
shambling gait, and summering utterance The unprepossessing picture 
IS painted with increasing bias until in Augustus's denuncuuon of 
Claudius the author takes full opportunity for \entmg his spleen There 
IS no intention of being any fairer than Ansiophanw was to Funpides or 
Socrates One must expect nothing about the better aspects of Claudius’s 
policy or scholarship, or about the budding schemes of his reign, nor 
any pity for the deep damnation of his taking off Curminely bta can- 
temptu^s dismissal by the Fates is set m juxtaposition with Apollo’s 
praise of his young successor A f«blc dourd had rone with the new 
frwffps a golden era would return Ignoble we may call it. but it can at 
any mte be explained. Year, before, to sun h.s ot 4 longing, for recall 
from e^e, Seneca had resorted to gross flattery of Oaudius in address- 
Polybius recently he had by request composed a formal speech on 
dead emperor to amt the immediate sUte-occas.on but now 
he qu ck enough to see that no reseronce was shown tu Claudius’s 
““'‘I"* ^ «cen,d with un- 

disguised metnment when it menuoned 'the foresight and sagacity’* 


, miu Odg-wi; 

7 putarea omnn ilbm «sse Ubmos l 

'^t.Apcc 7i templum curabsl.' 


odP©b!i , 


J l it. Xlil 111 " “rotes'* character 

emo risuitemp«l« • **“*^'“** «• prouidentiam sapitntumque /!«« 
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of the departed prince; and Nero’s conscience over the poisoning of 
Claudius troubled the emperor so little that lie came to joke* about 
mushrooms as food for the gods - had not Claudius gone by that means 
to heaven? On tlie whole, liotvevcr, it suited the poisoners, Nero and 
that Seneca should take an opportunity of adopting their 
official version of the death and say nothing awkward about mushrooms. 
At tlie same time, if he depreciated Claudius and magnified Nero, so 
much the better; the predecessor would be the less missed and the 
successor the more commended on the threshold of his reign. So at last 
Seneca’s chance came for unmasking his true attitude. He detested 
Claudius:- he had an old score to wipe out: he probably felt a sincere 
contempt for his pcdantiy’: and thus a clever and venomous pasquinade 
was written by a man of flesh and blood, a Spaniard uho could let his 
feelings — especially those of hatred - go. It rings as if it must have been 
%vrittcn vert' soon after the official deification which it burlesques, i.e. 
soon after the middle of October, a.d. 54.® The latest occurrence to 
which the author refers is the death of the imperial freedman Narcissus, 
tvhosc removal followed hard upon that of his master. 

The idea of a visit to die other world was familiar in ancient epic and 
drama, and could be made to serve cither a serious or a comic purpose. 
The gods are treated by Seneca cavalierly; but Lucilius, Lucretius, even 
Cicero, had accustomed readers to such literary irreverence, and in 
Seneca no systematic attack on state religion was contemplated. Com- 
bined with the spirit and form of Mcnippean satire, such a framework 
and such an attitude gave c.\-ccllent promise of burlesque effect; for the 
Mcnippean satire, thanks to Cynic traditions, encouraged the out- 
spoken, the abrupt, the inconsequent, the startling in manner. Inherited 
from Menippus of Gadara and transmitted through Varro, it could be 
employed as an irresponsible and defiant medley. Seneca’s satire is less 
akin to the generally good-natured outlook of Varro* tlian to that 
Cynicism in Menippus which is the secret of the Gadarene’s attraction 
for Lucian.® But while Seneca shared in the spirit and conventions of the 
traditional Mcnippean, his place in this succession must not obscure 
his originality. The Apocolocyntosis is far too fresh and lively, too direct 
in its satiric bearing upon an actual personality, to be anything but work 
of an individual stamp. Obviously it is in many respects a contrast to the 
contemporary’ Mcnippean of Petronius. It had its own descendants, too: 

I Dio Ix. 35: Touff yop OcQv cAcyev cUoi- Cf* Suet. A^fro xxxiii, 

^ Tac. ^nn. XU. viu: ‘uifensus Claudio dolore iniuriac credebatur.' 

“ Bucheler dates the Apoc. immediately after Claudius’s death. Hirschfeld (Kl. 
Schr. 1913, p. 481, n. 4) connects the composition with Nero’s annulment of 
Claudius’s consecration (Suet. Claud, xlv). Bickel {op. cit.) accepts Hixschfeld’s 
date. 

* For examination of Seneca’s relationship to Mcnippean satire, see O, 

Weinreich, Senecas Apocal Einjuhnmg, Analyse und XJnlersuchunsen, Vbersets- 

ung, Berl. 1923. 

° R. Helm, Lukian u. Menipp, Lpz. 1906. 
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long after the classic age, two definite imitations of Seneca’s satire 
appeared, one, Lipsius'a Saturg Memppea towards the end of the *ii- 
teenth century, the other Cunaetu’s 5 <ird!i Venalttin i6ia. 

Cnlics ha\e differed about the style of the Apoeolocyntom in c*™" 
panson with that of Seneca’s philosophical works Cut two things have 
to be remembered, Menippean satire does not claim the finish of style 
that suits philosophy, on the other hand, so expert a wntcr as Seneca 
had the ability to produce a fresh type of prose, if necessary, and to 
sprinkle it with homely proverbs, colloquialisms, slang plebeian gram- 
mar and a plebeian want of syntax * Adroitness in turning from higher 
to loner style is nowhere better seen ihanm his contemporary Petronius 

The versificauon is that of a skilled hand The interspersed hexa- 
meters are comparable in quality with those of the epigrams and imnot 
poems ascribed to Seneca Behind the anapaestic dit^ on Claudius he* 
the author's facility gamed in writing choral odes for hi3 tragedies,* 
and e\en the fourteen iambic tenant exhibit the same fondness for 
anapaesu* which marks the speeches and dialogues of his pbys 


Seneca as poet must be judged not only by his dramas but by * 
collection of brief pieces in the AnOalogta Latma compiled at Carthage 
opening seventy-three poems three are 
Msigned by the hISS to Seneca, but most, or indeed all, of the aeventy* 
V ‘‘endecasyllablcs, the poems are elegiac, 

on miscellaneous themes - the mutability of things, a quiet 
iht’i?® i*'^]*?* of exile, repubUcan heto« like Cato and Pompey, 
the tnie friendship of such as Crispus (presumably Passienus Cnspus. 

^ ^ 44)> *^•0 false fnend- 
victories, luxury, nches, and the eviU of civil 
,yA ” Pr^ptred for Stoic lines on simplicity of 

iJo IK f »«*Pnsed to find 

exclm.^.« ti. «>««««". untd he realises that Seneca was no 
S J, I themselves 

professea to amorous pieces, however, it is a moralist that 

we who relieso^ iT!’* T'* k””** immodesty, and admires the fair 

the true Seneca 5 ’ poems much that fits 

uc true Seneca -line, to Jus native Oirduha a reference to his 


Iai<i7l.(colloqui»li2n«l JmTmJjl/f oporUrt. 9 moirur mamii 

dimu.iil.ve> tnm 

?f^h«e fSSne« 


‘ nm. tp V 1 


»»up»e« ui the fifth foot. 
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two brothers (v. 14), and one to his little nephew, plausibly identified 
with Lucan: 


Our sw'eetly prattling Marcus will, I pray, 

Challenge both uncles’ eloquence some day.^ 

He curses Corsica, the island 

That terrifies at summer’s earliest glow,- 

and can be yet crueller as the season advances. Amidst a plentiful lack 
of blessings, there are only t^vo things to find there, ‘the place of exile 
and the exile’s self’ {exstd et exsilbtm). He asks merely for an undis- 
turbed existence: ‘Let the praetorship fall to those who wish it,’ he 
says, and it is significant that Seneca had not risen higher than quaestor 
before his banishment. His fulsome and repeated eulogies on Claudius’s 
victories are partly redeemed by their romantic association with distant 
Britain ‘severed by the dreary sea’ (uasto disiuncta Britannia panto). 

Where the chill constellation of the North 
Outshineth aye the stars that do not setA 

The nine pla5fS ascribed to Seneca in the Codex Etruscus and other 
MSS. of the same family are given in the following order: Hercules 
(Furens), Troades, Phoenissae, Medea, Phaedra, Oedipus, Agamemnon, 
Thyestes, Hercules {Oetaetts). Inferior MSS. give the alternative titles of 
Thebais for Phoenissae and Hippolytus for Phaedra. They add the 
Octauia, which cannot be by Seneca for reasons to be mentioned later. 

The testimony to the manysidedness of Seneca^ is so strong that there 
is no need to pay attention to Sidonius Apollinaris’s blunder in separat- 
ing Seneca the dramatist from Seneca the philosopher. It is true that 
Quintilian does not give Seneca’s name in his list of dramatists; but he 
certifies his interest in tragic diction (VIII. iii. 31), and quotes part of a 
line from the Medea as Seneca’s (IX. ii. 8). Six plays, Medea, Hercules 
Furens, Troades, Phaedra, Agamemnon and Thyestes, are cited by Latin 
authors or grammarians. The remaining three, Oedipus, Phoenissae and 
Hercules Oetaeus are, like the others, regarded in the MSS. as by Seneca. 
These three have had their authenticity attacked, but scholars gene.mlly 
accept all but portions of the Hercules Oetaeus. This last play extends, as 
we have it, to nearly 2,000 lines, and its very length, along with echoes of 

Di. 5-6: 

‘Sic dulci Marcus qui nunc sermone fritinnit, 

Facundo patruos prouocct ore duos.’ 

- ii. 5 : ‘ Corsica terribilis cum primum incanduit aestas.’ 

® xxxrd. 5-6 : 

' Qua frigida semper 
Praefulget stellis Arctos inocciduis.’ 

Quintil. X. i. 128; ‘tractauit etiam oranem fere studiorum materiom; nam 
et orationes eius et poemata et cpistulae et dialog! feruntur’; cf. VIII. iii. 31; 
Tac. Ann. XIV. Hi; PJin. Ep. V. iii. 5. 
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previous plays, arouses suspiaon further invc3tjg:atJon into sui^afeature 

as Its double chonis(inN\hich It resemWes Seneca’s into Its 

changeof scene leads to the conclusion that it is a patchwork due, tn part, 
to other hands than Seneca’s The attnbutson of the plaj'S as a whole 
Seneca is confirmed by internal evidence The short pointed tadenhat 
both in lorro and m exptesSMJti resemble his prose and there are 
frequent parallels in thought, especially if, as often occurs, the thought 
assumes a Stoic cast • 

The question when Seneca wrote the tragediea is one which has re- 
ceived various and inconclusive answers Bin* in iqti dogmatically 
asserted that most of them were composed after 54 and none before 40 
Later,* fresh emphasis was bid on Quintilian's recollection of hearing 
praejoiiotifi in which the propnery of a phrase for tragedy was dis- 
cussed between Seneca and Pompomus Secundus The plausible sug- 
gestion was made that these praejottotut'snt spoken, not w nttes, iniro- 
ductiora to public readings of tragedies Quintdun mentions the ina- 
dent is a teimnisctnce from hts youth, and, as he was bom about A.©. 
35. *hi8 implies a date in the early fifues of the fint century The point 
bears on the two problems wheiber Seneca’s dnmas were meant for the 
suge wd when they were composed It may be that some of Seneo’* 
plaj^, bke some by Secundus. were read, if they were not wnttea. ta the 
^»y tifues, and a desire to foster in his piipd Nero an interest in adap- 
^ons from the Greek might wpfam why Seneca should give tragic 
TOdmgs at^ that period but ti does not follow that all tie plays are to 
Secundus had been in Germany m go and |i, 
smd ^ debate with Senea may therefore have foUowtd hw return. H« 

S!’,” 

Vj ^ from banishment m 49, may 

M tlut tlm „ 0,, ptnwl pm-ailuie ra=!- 

^ ScUTe, OrrhIatophttitAimatanatinSentcM 


rtich (Senegas Apocpt , 


* Birt {Neu! Jb 1 
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Tell, ui aer Juseinijeit oder 

maintains that Sen«a wmle »«en * tVemreich 
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55. p/uxidra remaining 
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there wss abundant time for Seneca to have tvritten tragedies even be- 
fore he vras exiled, £ m an of over forty, and there are elements in the 
tragedies more nearly akin to a clever student’s rhetoric than to philo- 
sophical maturity. Xor tvould it he easy to disprove a contention that 
some at least of the plays consisted of early material worhed over and 
touched up at a later date. 

ThatSe neca intended his dramas for the stage is incredible. No doubt 
th ere were still in the Neronian period tragic representations, but many 
of Seneca’s elaborate speeches would have been unsuitable in a theatre 
and some scenes would not act as they stand. It was one thing for Seneca 
merely to imagine Medea slaying her children in public, but another 
thing to have this shown before actual Roman audiences, accustomed 
though they were to horrors. The sufficiency of three actors, apart 
from the chorus, for all the characters of a play is not so much 
an attempt to meet theatrical conditions as an adherence to Greek 
convention. On the other hand, the rhetorical de.vterity and descriptive 
power exhibited in the tragedies suited the taste of literary coteries 
before whom dramatic compositions could be read with effect. 

As an adapter of Greek tragedy, Seneca was attracted most to the 
blend of realism and romance which characterises Euripides. Out of 
nine plays his model is deSoitely Euripides in four, Hercules Ficrens, 
Trocdes, Medea and Phaedra. Besides, in the imperfect and inconsistent 
remains of the Phoerussae, Euripidean material is drawn from the Greek 
play of that name, though there are also contributions from Aeschylus’s 
Sezer. Agcdnst Thebes and Sophocles’s Oedipus at Coltmts. On Aeschylus 
was based the Agameruuta, and on Sophocles the Oedipus as well as the 
drearily long Hercules Oeiaeus, whose authenticity has most been called 
in question. The Tkyestes has no equivalent among extant Greek plays. 
These Latin plare are in no sense versions of the Greek: Seneca did not 
feel himself bound to adhere to the original plot in detail, but either 
introduced departures or followed Roman predecessors in their de- 
partures." The ^sential contrast, however, is one of spirit, which no 
reader can fail to realise, if he turns from Aeschylus’s AgamernKon, 
Sophocles’s Oedipus Tyranmts and Euripides’s Medea to their Senecan 
descendants. In the litin plays one ius entered a new world, where 
genius has been replaced by cleverness, and an emineady classic 
directness of expression by rhetoria Despite the recurrence of philo- 
sophical sentiments, there is no longer felt, like a peivasive force, the 
old Aeschylean preoccupation with fundamental themes of life and 
destiny, an atmosphere of altitude in thought and emodoa whence a 
poet can survey the deepest problems concerning God and man, sin 

^ Recaent attempts to rorintan that the tragedies were imeadea for the stage 
£te unconvincing-* See M. Coftev in Lzutrun ti (1957} PP- 162-163. 

- Kfierences m plot or stmeture between the iJctia and corresponding- Greek 
pkr.-s are exhibited in the comperatire analyses appended to bliDei^s editioa 
th^b). The chief dhtcrences are summarised in S.H. If 569-377. 
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and auffering, there is no longer that combination of 
tense drama which makes the Otdtpus Tyrannus one of the g _ 
plays, nor is there any longer the wide Eunpidcan htinunify 
full sympathy for the outraged wifehood of Medea 
The moat cursory comparison of Seneca’* play* wi^ extant 
mil indicate the nature and sometimes the object of bis 
HercuUt Furens dramatises the hero’s madness which is with 
irony turned upon hia own wifeand children after his tnumphan 
from the underworld in time to rescue them from the tyrant 
For the sentence of death against the absent hero's sons in Eunpid 
Roman dramatist has substituted a compulsory, and defiantly 
offer of mamage from the tyrant to Herpes’s wife Megam;and ^ 
introduced Theseus, not towards the close, as in the Greek ■ 
much earher, so as to facilitate a long description of tdvrnWrcs t 
by Theseus with Hercules during their raid upon the mfem^ „ 
Another significant contrast la that Seneca treats Hercules’s 
wife and children as an exhibited part of the dramatic action, and 


material for narration in accord with Creek usage — 

The Troain, on afflictions which befell the captise dames 


combines material from the play of the same name by Euxipide* 


parts of haHeatha In fact, Seneca’s play » cited under the * 
The taenfiee of the princess Polyxena* 


Hecuba by Probus The sacrifice of the princess Polyxena* 
ghost of Achillea demands ahall be made at his tomb Wfom the 
sail away, is based on the Hecuba To it Seneca adds from the 3^ 
the Greek precautionary execution of Astyanax. the httJe son of Heft* 
and Andromache The extent of Seneca’s onginality m what is oi« ‘ 
h» best pUya cannot be absolutely assessed without more knonl^ 
than we are ever likely to obtsm of two lost plays by Sophocles-” 
Pofy'cena and the Captive Women (Alxtio^am'Sft) , 

The presence among Acems’s plays of an Aityanax and a 
raises the question of a possible mfluenw of the older Roman tra| 
wmera upon Seneca It is certain that in his prose works Seneca o« 
Nonally cites them, cither from direct knowledge or indirectly throU| 
CiMio Some doubt may be felt whether earlier Roman tragedy reMi» 
aa the presttge awnbed to « by RIbbeck, for. though it may not ha 
enarely vanished from the stage, the taste of the Neronian ag« 
even more pronounced than that of the Augustan in regarding it as oW 
fashioned and uncouth. If the fragments of Accius indicate departu'^ 
Uom Eunpides m which Seneca tesemWes him. this does not 
posmvely the influence of the rather Latin poet they may hare us«® 
a common source m Sophocles At best, however, all this u conjectu** 
though n has been gravely made matenal for learned tractates ‘ 
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remains the obligation to remember that one need not find a source for 
every departure made by Seneca from extant Greek plays. He is entitled 
to credit for a measure of originality and a desire to entertain readers or 
hearers with inventive variations of his own on a famih'ar plot as well 
as %vith ingenious rhetorical points. This is his express theorj’^ of literary 
borrowing; for he advocates, it wU be remembered, a bee-like diligence 
in blending borrowed materials into a new and distinctive flavour, so 
that even if the original source is manifest, the product shall be some- 
thing different.^ 

The fragmentaiy^ Phoenissae presents puzzling features. The title 
suggests that Seneca contemplated importing from the Greek a chorus 
of Phoenician damsels. Its 664 lines fall into tu’o portions. The earlier 
portion presents, as in Sophocles’s Oedipus at Colonus, the self-blinded 
and self-exiled king wandering under the guidance of his daughter 
Antigone, who has vowed never to desert him. With a rhetorical echo 
of Roman Stoicism, he claims volubly the right of self-murder, a right 
which, during three years of misery, he has not exercised and which 
Antigone is at pains to refute by argument. A sudden break, where a 
choral ode might have been expected, leads to a brief episode in which 
Oedipus bitterly prays that his sons, Eteodes and Polynices, at war with 
each other, may act worthily of such a miserable father. From 1 . 363 a 
new episode, partly akin to the situation in Aeschylus’s Seven against 
Thebes, represents Antigone as now in Thebes, no longer with her father, 
but with her mother Jocasta, who has not committed suicide as in 
Sophocles’s Oedipus Tyrannus or in Seneca’s Oedipus, and whose 
feelings are torn between the two brothers at enmity: 

But though I love both sons with equal warmth - 
Where pSls the stronger cause and poorer luck, 

There bends a heart that ever aids the weak. 

Woe makes the sufferer dearer to his kin.® 

The hopelessness of her attempt to conciliate the pair is seen in Eteocles’s 
theory of power which is propounded, and in Senecan manner expanded, 
towards the close of the fragment: 

I^Tio fears being hated wills not to be king.® 

A reference to the literature^ on the Phoenissae shows how some have 
held these passages are excerpts from one or more completed dramas; 


Grimma 1902; R. Schreiner, Sen, als TragSdieniichter in seinen Beziehungen 
snt den griech. Origtnalen (contains bibliography), IVIun. 1909; L. Tachau, ‘Die 
Arbeiten ub. d. Xragodien des Sen. in d. letri:en Jahrzehnten,* Philol, xlviii 
(1889) P. 340. R. B. Steele, ‘ Some Roman Elements in the Trag. of S,,’ A.y.P. 

19 SZ, p. I ff. 

^ Sen. Ep. Ixsxiv. 5 ... ‘in unum saporem uaria ilia Jibamenta confundere, 
nt, etiam si apparuerit unde sumptum sit, aliud tamen esse quam unde sump- 
tum est appareat.’ ® Phoen. 383-386. 

® Phoen. 654. * S.H. § 371; Lustrum ii (i9S7) P- 132. 
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others that they arc fragmenuofone or more dramas never comptef^ 
others aga n tl at they are only dramatic studies or skctchea not oe«if 
to be worked up into pU> form i 

The mam d fferenecs of plot-construction which disUngu ah Sece« 

MedfflfromEurip dess play are that forthe chance visit ofKmgAe^ 

to Corinth when he promises to protect Medea dunog her iionii^ 
ex le Seneca subat tutes a scene in wh ch Medea t wonder 
powers are described and that wb le in the Creek play the cml ^ 
of Jason and Medea are sentenced to exile along with their momer 
the X^i n she begs n va n to be allowed to take them vvitli her 
confess on that he could not live without his children suggests to 
the most terrible part of her revenge 


Thus doth he love the boys? T» well lie a caught 
The spot for wounding him hath been laid bare ‘ 

How far these and other changes e therm plot management or in eapt*" 
Sion are due to Seneca himself u past fndmg out. Medea s •tt’T 
dramatised half a dozen times in Greek was a theme that . 
several Lat n wnters Long after Ennius and Accius it had been hafld.« 
by Ovid both in the f/rroiderand m a play now lost later m SeW*** 
t me It occup ed the attention of his nephew Lucan and of Cunsj*®* 
Matenius Seneca $ adminng imiutions of Ond demonstrable ‘‘*®' 
where in his wr ung render it likely that here too he ow ed him mu® 

A subject not nearly so congenol to Roman tastes as Medea •J*' 
veftge was the guilty passion of Queen Thaedra for her stepson 
polytos an almost puritanic devotee of the chase for whom life «» 
open air meant everything and woman nothing The extant version O' 
th« romantic theme by Cut pides » his famous Uippolytut of 42^ ® 
wh chhasbeendes gnated//ip/>o/^,„Cr(wnedf /irTrodurot W W'fx 
or ffTS^Qvia?) to distmgush it from his prev ous and less successf'J^ 
drama H ppolyttu I nbd ( It is an interesting 
1 terary po tvt that Seneca seems to have been attracted to the earhe' 
vers on for he restmed in the plot of his i>Wra what Eunpides spp^ 
rentiy ^ceUed m deference to Atheman censure - the personal 

to rtepson In the extant play by Eunp 
Sl,n^ r ” ppolytus a ^Ts to the queea > 

uT ^ the shame stncketi 


, ,, . — — — *vwii uie sname smcxcu 

Slf ^ «« to""*"' 


Seneca as she has in person winfessed her Jove '■ 
'■MtJ s*9-Sso 

BrnrM ficnatossnut? 

‘SotooOvidmHfr ,, rpkJ^l!*^ P«n“*locu* . 

«ri « EunpHtou, rtn on " PP<»htu«) •*««* lo follow 
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person does she malign him to her husband Theseus; and so again, 
when Hippoljtus has met an undcsen'cd death, it is Phaedra in person 
(not, as in Euripides, the goddess Artemis) who reveals her crime and 
' clears Hippolj'tus. 

In incidents, structure, and spirit, the Oedipus is a woeful falling off 
< from Sophocles’s thrilling development of the steps in the revelation of 
••the king as the unwitting murderer of his father. In Sophocles the seer 
-Tciresias is sent for in time of crisis, and, when forced to speak, declares, 

- though he is not believed, that Oedipus is the criminal sought for; in 
: Seneca much space is laboriously wasted upon the description of gloomy 
-sacrifices and necromancj-. Instead of announcing, as in the Greek, the 
suicide of the queen, Seneca towards the close brings face to face the ttt o 
chief victims of tragic circumstance, before Jocasta openly kills herself. 
But the very construction of tlie play is inferior. Devoting over 300 lines 
to Ij-ric portions and over 200 to details of sacrifices and necromanc}', 
the Roman writer has left himself only some 500 lines for the disen- 
^ tanglement of a complicated dramatic story. 

, Equally disappointing, when contrasted with its renowned Greek 
( original by Aeschylus, is the Agamemnon. The disproportion of 1012 
5 Latin lines to 1673 Greek could be compensated for by nothing short of 
, vastly superior literary power; and of that there is no sign. The prevail- 
/ ing absence of genuine thought and feeling in choric songs and invoca- 
/ tions based on a frigid m}'thology is in strong contrast to the profound 
reflections in the choruses of Aeschylus. It may be that, as Leo thinks,* 
this was Seneca’s first essay in drama, and the Oedipus his second. In any 
^ case, the deviations from Aeschylus are noticeable. Instead of the watch- 
^ man, who in the Greek announces the beacon-sent tidings of Troy’s 
, capture, there is substituted a much more tjpically Senecan figure - 
.. the ghost of Thj'cstes, filled with the spirit of revenge against his hated 
/ brother Atreus, father of Agamemnon, and therefore urging Aegisthus, 

, the queen’s paramour, to perform his destined part in the hour of 
. Agamemnon’s triumphant return from war. Clytemnestra, in the epi- 
^ sode vv hich follows, seems disposed to listen to the advice of her nurse - 
another typically Senecan figure - and abandon the design of murdering 
her husband. Less strong-willed than the Aeschylean Clytemnestra, she 
; is confirmed in her purpose by Aegisthus. A further Senecan trait is the 
t detailed description by the herald of the appalling storm which over- 
/ took the Greeks on their homeward voyage. Appearing late in the play 
’ ( 1 . 782) - considerably after the band of captive Trojan women led by 
Cassandra - Agamemnon makes his exit less than 30 lines further on. 
One misses the famous and symbolic scene of the purple carpet in 
Aeschylus: it is replaced by brief and unheeded warnings of Agamem- 
. non’s impending death from Cassandra. One misses too the single line of 

' * F. Leo, He Sett, tragoediis ohservationcs criticae (i.e. vol. I of his edn. of 

' Sen.’s Trag.) 1878, p. 133. 
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final angiush from the victun withio. Tie Ldtin play represents 
sandra not as murdered along with her esptor but as relatisg outs'*^ 
the palace the enme that is being perpetrated. An exatmg lOK^ 
occurs when EJectra homes from the palace and succeeds m sta ^I 
her young brother Orestes the future arcoger away into safety usdrt 
the care of King Strophius who has opportunely amved in ho 
on his way home from an Olympic nctory Aeschylus represents » 
boy as already starmg at the court of Strophius. His sister BeC*^ 
who at the close of Seneca * play « sent to unpnsonmeot wh2e Ca^ 
sandra is sent to her death, makes no appearance in the -Igiwasr** d 
Aeschylus Some of these ranaaons are foreshadowed in the fragcw®' 
of Livius Andron cus s Aegut/ua and Aceius s Chternestra} - a eas 
adence which suggests either Seneca a knowledge of the older La® 
plays, or his use. m enmmon with Andronicus, of a Creek pl^ ' 
dnunatistyumor to Aeschylus 

There is no surviving Greek ongioa] with which to compare Seneca 
Tk^esttt * a gruesome play on the fiendish rerenge wrought by Atreo 
upon hu amb uous and adulterous brother Th\-cstes But some part 
alleast of this dark story touching the iccureed bouse of Pelops, sof* 
Tantalus, bad been dramatised by Sophocles and Etmpides in ^ 
Mbtl^ TT^erter It was a romntofi theme for Roman wnins. Thiw* 
leasthadhandleditbeforeSeneca Ennius in hii Acaasmb 

Atreta conta^g the cyn cal trords odervit dim rutua^ and, esi 
faawus still. Horace s coniemporaiy 1 anus lo his Tfnrttes which w< 
praised by Quintilian as worthy to be set bes de any of the Gr« 
trag^ea. YThether the earl er Latin pljj, influenced Seneca or co 
it u ba^y ronceivable that he should have missed reading ^ anus. B- 
CTca after ^eca the tubyed continued to attract. Lader \espasi* 

b, Ap„ f„ b„ onrA 

ih. bisunmn ,ddm^ m\Ltal HI AS «= 
55 lodlaadl^lUKlbs” 

^ “**5 iofun«* in tbo’'? 

Inadent or c^rmorA ”^’‘5 oitmnce. Md tbooc uinor.tiOi» 

debacvcibibiirdb.^^^^,* "bicb rob tbe HtratUi Octowold 

by 

*t rons to a length of almost 2 ooo 2“ 

■rpo?.s,r.»bS<£_,_ 

11. cootuxts 
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- over 700 more than there arc in Sophocles’s play. In particular, the 
character of Deianira has suffered under Roman hands. From a heroine 
.vho -was in the beginning tenderly attracted with Hellenic sweetness 
awards the captive lole, and who tras only by degrees tempted into 
ealousy, she is transformed by Seneca into one who hates at first sight 

- 'like to one maddened and with lowering gaze,’ in her uncontrollable 
ingcr ‘a tigress’ or ‘a Maenad,*' full of malevolence towards rival and 
ausband. It is impossible to give to Seneca’s Deianira the sympathy felt 
:or the broken-hearted wife in Sophocles when she realises too late that 
he promised love-charm must mean death to Hercules. Other additions 
ire the introduction of the hero’s mother, Alcmena, to bewail his suffer- 
ngs, and the incorporation into the play of his deification at the burning 
3}Te on the summit of Oeta. There arc, besides, signs that Seneca drew 
trom Ovid’s Hcroidcs and Metamorphoses.- 

Even the brief glances here directed at Seneca’s deviations from well- 
biown Greek originals sen'e to suggest many of his characteristics. His 
affinity with Euripides already indicated is significant. In trutli, Seneca 
niay be said to have, in great measure, altliough with inferior dramatic 
genius, pursued the path along which Euripides led. There was much 
to link together those two spirits, separated though they were by four 
centuries. There was above all a common interest in speculative philo- 
sophy and in live humanity. Already in Euripides there is the same 
craving after variety and effect, betrayed in situations intended to be 
telling, in pathetic or even harrowing detail, in picturesque descriptions, 
in smart argument, in sententious reflections. Here, if in any field, 
Seneca’s rhetorical training equipped him. Even when he breaks away 
from Euripides, he is but following his example in the quest of variety. 
The more he changes, the more he imitates. It would, therefore, be 
difficult to overrate the Euripidean influence upon him, and this should 
be remembered in any estimate of Senecan influence upon the literature 
of the Renaissance. On the other hand, while historicdly caityTng on a 
late development in Greek drama, Seneca is the child of his own age, 
imbued with Latin rhetoric, and capable of using it alike with imposing 
and -vrith futile effect. It cannot be contested that in his free treatment 
of borrowed material he leaves his individual impress for good or bad 
upon his plays. There is a Senecan ring, for which he must himself 
accept credit or discredit, in his curtailment or expansion of plots, his 
elaboration of descriptions, his choice of impressive dramatic moments, 
and in that aim at heightened colour which is betrayed by his fondness 
for the weird, for ghosts, for incantations, and by his introduction of 
death as an integral part of the action. 

His faults lie on the surface. Mjthological conventionality in plots 
which were already, despite variations, fully exhausted in Greece; 

^ Here. Oet. 237-253. 

- Schreiner, op. cit. p. 9. 
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feebleness of moral significance, monotony of character,* lack of nature r 
iniimte vanety and lack of fidelity to much of the human nature selected 
for portrayal - such defects hinder the plays from powerfully cnchainjij 
the interest The piosime influence of rhetoric too is responsible fo 
many far-fetched dialogues, high flown declamations, and pedantu 
recitals Sene^’s Medea may be regarded as an epitome of his method 
Barbaric ihoilgh she a by hypothesis, she is yet in Seneca too little i 
woman and tdo much a sorceress we miss the more natural cvoluucf 
of character giitn m Eunpides from the outset her fury is rhetone, sad 
while we loathe the cra\en ingratitude of Jason, her wrongs fad to mof 
us fully, because her transports of insane hatred are demonstrably manu 
factured Medea can pause to weigh her anger mythologically 


What Scylla, what Charybdis swallowing 
Italian or Sicilian odes, or what 
Mount Aetna oVr a gasping Titan poised, 
Sahall boil with threats like mine?* 


Mythology IS one of Seneca’s besetting perils Jason u cstravagantl] 
praised as handsomer than Bacchus or Apollo,* and the choflC m 
praying that he may neier be a vicum of misfortune like hts Argonautii 
iliouBli not so mtlewnt s, ll> 
cboto, 0.0 Isboon „( H„rel,s «h.d, follow, dte arfy " 
^8“'"">on ui lie pis, besting his nsnie 0» 

™ m JMss - Ision, SwjTbus, Ts»o 

s" sL.ToSTo.h'””?"' "'*» "■*»“' T..yos:,bsyts=ot» 

• ’‘"J' btewt™, but nothas » 

'entioruhiy he «if) On fojthologicd 

thit subjtratinn ii penncited br ’* undoubtedly the eubrtrttum ^ 

petho, of l>«ycho!og,«I^dees «.d by • 

•everely tned humanity "hich wea the outcome of »''* 

•"d N*to - Ajamat “"d" Caligula, CUud'“ 

i^a (on Stoiciem in the tneeihnX ivl '"“s* be »et pp 

s?si;;^oT-s5; 
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inabiUty to tell a plain and simple tale, explains the account, too ludi- 
crous to be patlietic, of tlic piecing together of the mutilated remains of 
Hippolytus as if tlicy were a jigsaw puzzle; 

Chorus. The scattered limbs of that torn frame do thou, 

His sire, in order set, and straggling parts 
Put duly back; here for his strong right hand 
Is place; here set the left, skilled guide of reins; 

Of his left flank I recognise the marks. 

How great a part is missing for our tears ! 

Thuseos. My nen.'ous hands, be firm for task of woe: 

Be drj’, my checks, and stay the flowing tear, 

The while a father portions to his son 

His limbs and makes a body. What is this - 

Shapeless and ugly, maimed with many a gash? 

What piece of dice, I know not: yet ’tis thine. 

Here put it — not in place, but where there’s room.^ 

It is a dangerous realism which produces unintentional comicalities. What 
shall we say about the ghost of Thyestes who, because during his life 
he had been served with the hideous meal of his slaughtered children, 
could grotesquely claim to be ‘full of three sons buried in me?’~ No less 
peculiar is the chorus on the universal sway of love which reaches the 
climax of absurdit}' among enamoured whales and elephants: 

Love holds the raving sea’s leviathan, 

Love holds the Lucan kine.® 

A similar desire to be at once literal and smart leads to the silliness of 
Hercules’s words on recovering his wits after he has slain his family: 
‘I have lost all,’ he cries, ‘lost soul, arms, honour, wife, children, 
strength -and madness tool’* A deeper sense of humour would have 
made Seneca more tragic. Further, more self-criticism in the light of 
common sense would have spared us much of what fatigues us in him - 
the pedantrj', the senseless bombast,® the epigrams which so inevitably 
come, no matter w'ho is speaking; for a nurse will talk like a manual of 
rhetoric or like Seneca the moralist.® Yfoen Phaedra’s nurse sagely 

* Phaed. 1256 sqq. P. J. Enk {Ncophilalogus xli (1957) pp. 3 ° 4 - 305 ) defends 
Seneca on the ground that it was a religious duty to piece together the mutilated 
body for burial and that the dramatist would be expected tp portray or describe 
this action. But need Seneca have entered into such realistic detail? 

' Agam. 26-^27. 

^ Phaed. 350-331: 

‘ Amat insani belua ponti 
Lucaeque boues.’ 

■* H.F. 1259-1261. 

* E.g. Phoen. 3 J 3-31 9- 

® E.g. Phaed. 132-135. There are many sentenliae m her speech of remon- 
strance, 129-177. The nurse in Euripides’s Hippolytus is similarly philosophical 
(Eur. Hipp. 190-19S, 252, 447-450). Etuipides was criticised by Aristophanes 
(Frogs 948-950) for making evcrj'one of whatever station equally eloquent. 

H 
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reficcts on love-inadne?s and on inordinate desire as the compamooef 
fugb estate, she adorns her remarks about luxury mth sccu prorerhaJ 
wisdom, and proceeds, through a contrasted picture 

^Vhy dweneth haOowed lose in Jowly homes' 
to her cptgrammauc conclusion 


Excessive power seeks power beyond jts power * 

As in set speech or soliloquy, so too m dialogue, there is displayed m 
^I ied and wonderful detemtas, but it ts pretematuraL The reader » 
not captured as he should be. by the dramatic lUosion he never qtsa 
lorgets that faeuigs of real flesh and Wood are not to ingenious in tnpc 
Situations He is, b«idea. pos.Uxdy weaned with Ovidian claboraaen 

nn .w«**^* Pi^re by fresh strokes, or choral platitudes ringing changs 
On ine same idea * c- » « 

h Jvl!? “ ”*e8«ralion in sentiment and style men the 
descnnnJ^^k *b«re remain speeches that are spinteA 


■« IK I . . . “'v“l>oi3 ujat arc nieinv««i'« -- 

and on ‘P'graaioia&c, u founded on pure 

^hich AKu^nlfr. ^ TreeJef a 

maiden Polvxena at aI?*!? *P““* proposed sacrifice of the Tropo 
and neour m <-ht The arguments, put with clearaes* 

rigour, are charactenstuafly forufied by lenfenSJ and aanihese* 


0?4I^ "oblc shade 
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The r^^« ** 

OI circumstance, afraid 

A tn^cD, niiM taught me how 
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Mastered and crushed, yet ruin, that hath laid 

Their tovm in dust, I fain had warded off 

Enough, and more, of penalty is ta’cn. 

That now a royal maid should fall, a gift 
Given to a tomb, and i\ith her blood bedew 
Dead ashes, 5'ea, that crime so hideous 
Be called a marriage, I will ne’er allow. 

On Agamemnon comes the guilt of all. 

"Who stops not crime, tho’ able, orders it.^ 

A few other illustrations chosen from the same play are the more appro- 
priate because nowhere so much as in the Troaiies does he hold his o\vn 
in rivalry with his Greek sources. It is characteristic that the agonised 
mother, Andromache, concealing her boy in her husband’s sepulchre 
with the hope of eluding the murderous foe, should make the antithetic 
point: 

If fate helps misety, here is escape: 

If fate deny thee life, here is thy tomb,® 

There is plausible rhetoric in the alliterative excuse which Helen proffers 
for luring Polyxena into an expectation of marriage when she is really to 
be executed: 

Death \rithout dread of death is welcome death;® 

1 Tro. 255 sqg.: 

‘Quid caede dira nobiles clari ducis 
Aspergis umbras? noscere hoc primum dccet, 

Quid facere uictor debeat, uicnis pati. 

Violenta nemo imperia confinuit diu, 

Moderata durant; quoque Fortuna altius 
Euexit ac leuauit humanas opes, 

Hoc se magis supprimere feh'cem decet 
Variosque casus tremere metuentem dcos 
Nimium fauentes, magna momento obryi 
Vincendo didici. Troia nos tumidos facit 
Nimium ac feroces? stamus hoc Danai ioco 
Vnde ilia cecidit, fateor, aliquando impotens 
Regno ac superbus altius memet tuli; 

Sed fregit illos spiritus haec quae dare 
Potuisset aliis causa, Fortunae fauor. 

Tu me superbum, Priame, tu timidum facis! . . . 

Equidem fatebor (pace dixissc hoc tua, 

Argiua tellus, liccat) afBigi Phr>'gas 
Vincique uolui: ruere et aequari solo 
Vtinam arcuissem . . . exactum satis 
Poenarum et ultra est. regia ut uirgo occidat 
Tumuloque donum detur et cineres riget 
Et facinus atrox caedis ut thaiamos uocent 
Non patiar. in me culpa cunctorum redit: 

Qui non uetat peccare, cum possit, iubct.’ 

- Tro. 510-512: 

‘ Fata si miseros iuuant, 

Habes salutem; fata si uitam negant, 

Habes sepulchrum.’ 

® 7 !ro. 869: 'Optanda mors est sine metu mortis mori.’ 
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and Helen 8 own pica for her guil^ *elf is a clever appeal suggesting 
that she was more sinned against than sinning 

^Va3 1 the cause of wars and all the wreck 
That came on Troy? 

Yet if triumphant Aphrodite gave 
Helen to be a guerdon to her judge 
Then pity that poor prey * 

nor does one lightly forget the single utterance by the doomed boy 
mtserere mater * One wonders too whether Seneca was thinbng oi 
his own almost miraculous rescue from Caligula s death warrant nbcD 
he declared 


^is cause alone hath fended many a man 
From doom bebef that he was dead * 

Another dramauc feature often dexterously managed consists of tl** 
thrust and parry strokes tn single Unes-Ihe Greek sttchomylha i 
suiuble example cornes from the passage where the nurse urges Md” 
to drop her danng resolution 

Medea Fortune doth dread the brave cowards she quells 
Courage that finds its hour must win applause 

M Never can courage fail to find Its hour 

M reveals a way 

N naught should one despair 

M naught » left to thee 

M Yet IS Medea left m her thou hast 

N 

Ti 8 death! ‘hough from earth they nse 

1 wish It 
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. n ght 1 ve forsworn * 
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Crime ever finds its safest path through crime. 

YTiat reason cannot, oft delay hath cured. 

Best follow hazard when the mind’s at fault. 

Nor throne nor bridal bed brooks rivalry'. 

Too late to be on guard in peril’s hour. 

To trish for healing is the half of health. 

Success gives certain crimes the stamp of right. 

Light pangs are eloquent: deep pangs are dumb. 

Sometimes the whole of a character’s attitude in a given dramatic 
situation is summed up in a single line, as in Medea’s words, 

My crime-won home I must in crime forsake, 

or her appeal to Jason later in the play. 

Hold thou her sinless who has sinned for thee!' 

Compared with such a plethora of ingenious epigram, the flights 
into poetry are rare. Yet Seneca’s e3'e was not closed to nature. He 
paints daybreak in its colour and its human significance: 

Dawn sprinkles red on thorny brake 
And Phoebus’ sister doth forsake 

Till night the sky: 

Hard toil uprises and doth w^e 
A world of cares and housefolk make 

Their work to ply.” 

Some instinct, too, as of a seer, may have inspired his well-known 
prophecy: 

Late in the years an age will dawn 
YTien Ocean must all things unseal, 

And earth lie ope like one great lawn, 

YTien Tethys must new worlds reveal 
And Thule be Earth’s End no more.® 

Thy. 487: ‘Scrum est cauendi tcmpus in mediis mail's. 

P)iaed. 249: ‘Pars sanitatis uelle sanari fuit.’ ^ 

598 : ' Honcsta quaedam scelera succcssus facit.^ 

607: ‘Curae leues loquuntur, ingentes stupent.’ 

' hied. 55 : ‘ Quae scelerc parta est, scelere linquenda est^domus. 

503 ; ‘ Tibi innocens sit quisquis est pro te nocens. 

~ H.F. 135-138: ' Aspersa die dumeta rubent 

Phoebique fugit rcditura soror. 

Labor exoritur durus et omnes 
Agitat curas aperilque domos. 

* hied. 375-379: ‘ Vcnient annis saccula sens 

Quibus Oceanus uincula rerum 
Laxct ct ingens pafeat tcllus 
Tethysque nouos detegat orbes 
sit terrls ultima Thule.' 
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In ^lew of the doubt tometiinn needlcwly cast upon Seneo* 
authorship of these dramas, u is of importance to note the strong tiac 
lure of philosopjuc thought which coloun many of the speeches so 
choral odes The Tioadei presents us with a chant on the doctrines 
utter annihilation 

Can It be truth that we utterly die? 

Is there no part of us left, when the soul 
At the final breath fheher soars into the air, 

Mingling with cloudland so soon as the torch 
fingers of fire on the corpse lying hare? . 4 
After our death there is naught. Death is naught; 

The mere firushing goal of a race quickly mn • . 

The way into Hell and the cnici King's realm 
And Cerberus guarding the Perilous Gate 
^e idlest of gossip and meaningless words - 
A fable that sounds like a fciensh dream. 

D«t thou ask where thou best when death sets thee free? 

1 nou shall he where the things he that hate not been bom* 

A famibar Stoic dogma suggested'the'lmes upon true kingship w 
Thyttiet * 

Treasures do not a monarch make, 

Nor garb of Tynan hue, 

Nor diadem on royal brow, 

Nor portals bnght with gold 
A king IS wboso quelleth fear 
Md cursed guilt of heart. 

Who imd ambition’s mid capnee 
Ma rud the wayward cheers 
Of hot-head mob abides unmoved ; 

.nd . lid, I„„ j 


Set in sccun^ of place. 

He vieweth all beneath 
mth a will he meets lua fate 
Nor munnureth to die * 




of equality with monarch ^ 
at wiU, which are propouncc" 


^ 578-381, 397-398, 4oa-4ci»,e*p 397-8 and 40s-fi 

**' ipwque mors mhil, 
ve^s spatii toeta noiuuuna . 

JWre. U4C0I ueifcaque uuiua 
^ par aolboto fabob aommo 
“"*• >T** 

»Tx vluo nonnat»iace«» 

TSy 3M »« 
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All sla\'ish bonds he’ll buret in t^vain 
^Vho can capricious gods disdain, 

A^Tio on black Acheron’s countenance 
And on the Stygian gloom can glance 
Untouched by gloom himself, who dares 
To fix the close of earthly cares. 

Peer of a king - of gods, is he. 

Know how to die and so be freeP 

It is this creed of the open door leading out of life on which Oedipus 
harps in the Phoenissae" and which the guilty queen proclaims in the 
Phaedra, 

Death ne’er can fail the man who wills to die.® 

As we should expect, it is stated in the prose works'* of Seneca, and so 
brings him into touch nath contemporary historj*; for it is but the 
theoretical formulation of that right to suicide which many of the Roman 
Stoics in opposition during the darkest days of imperial tyrarmy not only 
claimed but exercised. 

YTiile, however, much of the philosophic colour in the plays reflects 
their author’s Stoicism, Seneca is dramatist enough to introduce non- 
Stoic views also. He allows, for instance, the chorus in the Phaedra to 
adopt an Epicurean and pessimistic attitude. It comes in an ode addressed 
to Nature and to ‘Oljmpus’s Lord,’ beseeching a soluU'on to one of the 
riddles of the universe - why it is that external nature is so regularly 
controlled by law, whereas the Ruler of all things appears to be in- 
different to man, and human affairs appear to be a chaotic realm of 
chance.® 

Philosophy, whetlier Stoic or not, is, after all, one of the personal 
notes imported by Seneca into his adaptations from Greek drama. Like 
his yet more pervasive rhetoric, it is of Roman cast, and, if anachronistic 
in its Hellenic emmonment, it is but an additional sign of his independ- 
ence of his originals. He is not at pains to avoid national colour: and thus, 
reckless of inconsistency, he puts into the mouth of Mycenaean elders 
certain terms redolent of Roman political history; turns the thought of a 

^ Agam. 605-61 r: 

* Pemimpet omne seruitium 
Contemptor teuium deonun, 

Qui uoltus Acherontis atri,_ 

Qui Styga tristem non tristis uidet 
Audetque uitac ponere finem. 

Par ille regi, par superis erit. 

O quam miseruin est nescire mon! 

^ E.g. Phoen. 89-103, 146, 151-153- , 

^ Phaed. 878: ‘mori uolenti desse mors numquam potest. 

■* E.g. Ep. xii. 10. where ‘patent imdique ad Hbertatem uiae multae, breues, 
faciles’ significantly resembles Phoen. 153, ‘mille ad hanc {sc. mortem) adi^ 
patent*; xiii. 14, Iviii. 36. Seneca disapproved of a merely capricious suicide, 
Ep. xxiv. Z5, sxx. 13. 

® Phaed. 972-988. 
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Theban chorus towards the ehenus and patrom of Rome, and, laietu 
the same play, towards a Roman rather than a Greek holiday, ftpreseoJ 
the et-kmg of Thebes as quoting, like a palerfamihas, his power of W 
and death ,• and - more surprising stiD - not merely fuses into a Com 
thian niarnage-hymn elements m the bantering Fescennine 
{■ rarely against our lords is license legalised but actually, a few 1^ 
further on, where the metre has become hexameter, names that faroiW 
feature of a wedding at Rome 

Let glib Fcscenninc hurl its merry gibes * 


Another national trait lies in his debt to Latin predecessors. TbJ ' 
especially observable in his relation to Virgil and Ond To the {ofn» 
^owes much in language and m idea one cannot, for example, R* 
Theseus’s desenpuon in the Hncultt Furau* of his descent into U 
tflwer \\ odd, nor Andronuche’a account m the TToa4es* of her ns’C 
o the dead Hector, without noticing renunisccnces of AenetJ Yl 
onecMe and of Atnfid U m the other Owd, to whose rbetoncalabiho' 
Sieneea s early attention roust have been directed by his father, « “ 
tunate mapper of many of his epigrams and mannerisms » wt^ ' 
ot some of his metrical charactensucs. Seneca, however, thoug 
Mfwer m most fields, remained in part ongma] and invenu« Th 
^ good of his choice of words Such compounds as »J 

poet* ofhii century, inherit from W 
ttd similtffy such words as ie«nger and mahifirftli from Ond Butsoff 
'» »'*'"■ autl»t5. «/ 

Srfi- '*' S=«ra ,0 h.w origiM" 

iiS™ threosh h» ntphew md M.rtid for lO w' 

£ lo iS """ •" "I”' Scmi ms" 

3d f 

Seneca for Ki»i,nc»^ ” Ftinius. Pacuvms and Acaus as uncout 
spcrdm ut eeeonil tbe heavy Fnnian line with ' 

ihowi a preference for elmMlV'Ts.*"** ^ 

tony,towardswWpti»,n, effect is a pohsbed foo™ 

^ tnbuung factors are scaraQr of the more subtle 

f * P^'beiui'), //JP ,64, 839, Phoen 1« 

Mdlu 

• HJ- 6JO-819 wwtewnnaa fctcenn.nm * 

fnu u^tt ia r* » ^ 

^ pnefry, eid w 
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elisions, want of varied pauses, and a pronounced liking for either 
spondee or anapaest in the fifth foot According to Lucian Muller, in 
all Seneca there are only six examples of a double iambic ending to a 
line,^ and statistics indicate that the anapaest in the fifth place, as a 
variant for the spondee, occurs rather oftcner than once in every five 
lines. Seneca’s iambic trimeter is at its neatest, as it is at its sagest, in 
the stichomythia of the dialogue. WTien in long speeches the sense too 
often closes with the end of each line, the sharp ring which is suitable 
in stichomythia becomes mere jerkiness. His trimeter -■ indeed the Latin 
trimeter in general - never attains the charm which can be illustrated 
from any Greek tragedy. Herein it contrasts with the Latin hexameter, 
which possesses a beauty and nobility rivalling any effect achieved in 
GreeL Trochaic tetrameter is used in three passages," amounting to a 
total of 34 lines, based rather on the Greek model than on early Latin 
septenarii. But one departure is the admission of a dactyl in the sixth 
foot — a practice metrically analogous to the favour shown for an ana- 
paest in the fifth foot of an iambic trimeter. Of choral measures he 
employs a considerable variety, some being feeble imitations of, others 
unfortunate departures from, Horace. The mi-xed metres in the Aga- 
memnon and Oedipus^ are such failures that some, forgetting how much of 
an experimenter Seneca was in dramatic composition, have dem’ed that 
he wrote those plays. The sum of the matter is that the choruses, lacking 
strophic arrangement and often dull in theme, suffer from the wearisome 
continuance of the same line vrithout the break of a shorter closing one. 
Long passages in Sapphics without an Adonic, or in Asclepiads tvith- 
out a Glyconic, or in anapaestic dimeters \vithout a monometer, almost 
madden the reader because of their sameness; and, unluckily, while 
Seneca declines to afford the relief of a Glyconic among longer Ascle- 
piads, he has no qualms about perpetrating a run of Glyconics for 
seventy or eighty lines on end. 

Time, however, has not judged Seneca bj' the monotony of his choral 
metres. In literature it is not too much to say that he has been a world- 
wide influence; for "without him the history of the drama in most 
countries would have run an entirely altered course. By the fourteenth 
century his influence upon writers in Italy was evident — on Mussato, 
for example, whose iambic tragedy Ecenriis was a literary triumph in 
1314 or 1315.^ Seneca’s historical function was to be a link between the 
incipient modem drama and Hellenism, which could not be direedy 
accessible, or indeed intelligible, so long as Greek study was m its 
infancy. As a force at the birth of modem drama he completely eclipsed 

1 They are all cases of words of four syllables, like ttepotibiis, Med. s 12, \y. R. 
Hardie, Jtes jifetricaj 1920, p. 83, adds from HE. 20 nunbus tmpns^ if that is the 
right reading. 

-Med. 740-731; Oed. 223-232; Phaed. 1201-1212. 

® Butler, Post-Aug. P. pp. 41-42, 7 *- 

‘ R. Ellis, Catullus in XIVth Cent., Oxf. sgo$, pp. lo-ii. 
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the other dramatists of antiquity Sophocles counted /or very hide, 
Aeschylus for less, and Euripides mainly for as much of Jus ipmt u 
operated through Seneca VWien* therefore, Latin plays gave place to 
Italian tragedy in Cammelli s fihstrato e Ponfila, Seneca was reckoned 
an appropnate personage to pronounce tJie prologue At the penod of die 
revival of learning his playa had become renowned over Europ*" 
Scahger, it should be noted, rated him above Eunpides - and hu 
authonty, evcepi for Enssuio's preference in favour of Greek models, 
was riveted on Italy In Frant* it was the Latm plays which Buchanan 
and Rluret wrote for their scholars to act that introduced the Seiiecan 
model and pointed the way towards the French tragedy of the Pl^ade 
In OTnttasi to corned}, over which Terence’s influence did not retain 
Its hold, French tragedy continued for three centimes to follow the 
orci^ classical etemplar with the strictness observable in CornciBa 
and Haane 


The immense popularity of Seneca m England during the sixteenth 
wntury IS lUusUated by the producuon of his Troadis at Tnmty College. 
,rr , . *55J-5*. a» well as by frequent translation and frequeo* 

ord»rlv n t. ° *hapmg the amorphous nauve drama, ajw in his pl*7* 
orferly patients to au.i their purpose Here was a type of drama which 

than m the 

wmt i.™ r 'P'^odes or acta, while, ffl 

K w aciSShl ^ Ehxabetban pi*!' 

S Midd reflecuon, and harrowing situation*- 

aWt «lisfacuon of hearafg good talk 

i -ellmg in horrore fhe n^ 
after Hevwood melodrama. The leaven worked rapidly 

Out firsfEngbsh Seneca's pUys m ISS9 

mode! whichUd,! J >56r, » framed on the Sececan 

Of chorusesfaslySJLS^'T’" *’'** mtioducnoo 

ahow Seneca’s Surace uiMn?r??****” f integral parts jn the dram*) 
The Mufartunti cf AtAu/^ ^ “ Gorhoiut^ 

*ndfuUySeneci,irfZLS™^ that can be called fairly 

was turned mu> a freer course h^M drama in England 

in Spam by Lope de Ven and Shakespeare, as it 

Seneca on drama m France , The more lasung influence of 

between the Senecan and closer aJBm^ 

where the model was n« 

Seneca was opetauve ^"Sl^d. the .pint of 

romantic drama no less fhA«^ be realised that it acted on ih* 

'Thus, rtockcharSjra^'^**^'^'?^ 

Ae nurse, the ghost, the tyrant -each of 
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them borrowed from Greek by Seneca, but each slightly modified - 
are handed on to the English drama. The nurse is a feature in five of the 
ten plaj-s which Elizabethans ascribed to Seneca;^ in a sixth, Tkyestes, 
there is an attendant on Atreus who hears his secrets and gives ad\'ice, 
while in a seventh, Oedipus, the blind Teiresias’s daughter, Manto, 
fills the office of trusted attendant on her father, like Antigone in the 
Phoemssae. Such figures are prototj'pes of the nurse in Romeo and Juliet 
and the confidante of the French stage. Thyestes’s ghost designed in the 
Agamemnon to personifj’ a Spirit of Revenge is the ancestor of the mur- 
dered .^drea’s ghost in Kyd’s Spanish Tragedie and the ghost of the 
hero’s father in Hamlet. The ruthless Lycus in Herades Fttrens, Medea 
resolute in her contemplated barbarity, and Atreus openly avowing 
villainy, are tj’pes of character that descend to Elizabethan literature — 
to Barabas in Marlotv’s Jezo of Malta, to Lorenzo in Kyd’s Spanish 
Tragedie, and to 'Crookback the Tyrant’ in Shakespeare’s Richard III. 
There is indeed much that is Senecan — as if we were to fancy that some 
old Spanish traits in Seneca were being revived — in The Spanish 
Tragedie, a ghastly medley of blood and thunder, ghosts and horrors. 
Its lurid description of the road to hell is after the manner of Seneca’s 
eeriest passages. This aspect is handed on to plaj’S like Titus Androntcus, 
and persists in Webster’s Duchess of Malfi and The White Devil. 
Richard 111, too, has many Senecan lineaments besides that already 
mentioned. One of the tragedies of blood, it has a multiplicity of ghosts: 
it has even a Senecan tendenej' to that rant from which Shakespeare 
did much to rescue drama; while the old tones of repartee, subtly 
developed in Athenian tragedy and transmitted through Seneca to the 
modems, ring out in the dialogue betsveen Richard and the Queen 
Elizabeth in Act IV, Scene iv. 

This stichomythia is the chief feature common to the popular play- 
wrights of Shakespearean times and an author who represents a widely 
divergent line of Senecan tradition — namely. Sir WTlham Alexander, 
Earl of Stirling. He followed the more classical Seneca, the Seneca of 
argument, description and apophthegm. Tyrannical wickedness and 
mflated bombast make room in his plays for discussions and reflections. 
^\Tien Ben Jonson’s Sejanus and Catihne had faded to keep Seneca on 
the boards of the playhouse, scholars turned to write dramas, as Seneca 
himself had done, for the study. Independent of popular taste, they tv'ere 
free to copy the quieter, the less rvildly romantic, side of Seneca, to 
restore the choras, to banish action, and create monuments of unread- 
able dullness. Works, however, like Alexander s are interesting con- 
trasts to such dramas of the theatre as displayed Seneca’s influence in 
almost hj’pertrophied -vitality. 

^E.g. Tbos. He\-n-ood and others, Seneca.- Jiis Tenne Tragedies.'Lond. is'&i. 
(The Octatda is included, wrongly.) 
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PRMU OP TIIE ACE 

The Oetauia, in 983 lines is the one sumwng Roman histoncal dfama 
We have only more or less fragmentary traces of eleven other pnutt^^ 

- Nacvius 8 ClasiiJium and Rimutuf Ennius’a Arnbracta and SaotrUi 
(if we can be sure these two were plaj^) Pacuvius's Paulut, Acaus * 
Brutta and Dtaut Cornelius Balbus a 7 /<t, and, under the Empire, the 
Aeneas of Pomponiua Secundus and the Domltus and CeW of Curutiua 
Matemus It is dif^cult to see why the traditional ascription of the 
Oetauta to Seneca ever deceived anyone TTiat Seneca should hate intro- 
duced himself on the stage ts barely credible, but that he, or anyone, 
should during Nero a Lfeiime hate ventured to portray the emperor 
asaheanlessmonster^ to mother and wife as well as a vindictive tyrant 
to his people, is absolutely incredible It has long been recognised, too, 
that the dramatic prophecy of Nero a doom is too circumstantially 
accurate to have been composed till after the event in A.O 68 > and Seneca 
had died three yeara before The play no doubt recalls bis manner It 
has a ghost it has a couple of nurses it has, like the Agamemnort and 
Hercules Ostaeus, t couple of choruses but its doleful repetiuoiis are 
too many and m epigrams too few for Seneca Also, the metre, m spite 
of certain <imilanues such as the liking for an anapaest is the ftfth 
foot, shows Significant differences foretample, though Seneca was not 
so careful as the Greek dramatists in hnking lines together he did not 
allow hiatus and a syllaia oneeps at the close of lines nearly so often as 
the author of the Ocimna This is a further reason 1/ further reason be 
needed for repudiating Senecas aulhotship * 

Many conjectures have been made about the date of its composition 
wtuch has been put arbitrarily as late as the fourth century, not to speak 
of the absurd notion that the play was invented ten centuries later The 
case for a date early m Domiuans reign has been argued solemnly* 
with httle regard to the likelihood of such a publication under such an 
emperor So too critics have cast around for an author and Lghted upon 
Matemus who we know wrote praeSextae These guesses take us no 
where Thcmoatthatcanbcsaidisthatihesuthoris unknown botthst 
he pl^nly studied Seneca, and that an extremely probable, because 
suitable date is one of the years uamedwiely succeeding Nero s fall * 

‘“wouuAnJ. ineem 
Mlarde Ret Mtir P 67 p *40 

eur^on H H For wew. on thu over ducuM«t 

'De Octauw Praetexta ■ 

sequi^trf -nd by an author weU 

toncluuoiu are umilar to those of 

» ^rr,s»/ 

trejh arguments largely mrtn<^ and 
auinMuiq> and puts jhe play in Dnmitian t reign 
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The scene is laid in Nero’s palace, and the time is a.d. 62. The play 
opens with a Ijric lament by Nero's neglected empress, Octa\ia, who 
‘outwails the sea-bred Halcj-ons’ in her grief over the criminal follies 
of her dead mother IVIcssallina, and over tlic wickedness shotvn by her 
stepmother, Agrippina (now also dead) in poisoning her imperial hus- 
band, Claudius, Octavia’s father, and in taking Octa\’ia from her be- 
trothed, Silanus, to marry her to young Nero. To these enormities and 
to the poisoning of Octan’a’s brother, Britannicus, rightful heir to 
the throne, the melancholy heroine and her nurse repeat their sombre 
allusions until thej’ cease to be artisticall}' effective. Nero’s barbarity in 
murdering his mother, mentioned many times and once fully described, * 
and his maltreatment of his wife, leave the unhappy Octavia nothing to 
hope for but death. On one occasion she is goaded into half a threat, 
which the nurse, however, unable to take it seriously, answers with 
scorn: 

Oct. Let Nero kill me too, lest I slay him ! 

Nurse. Nature hath not bestowed on thee such strength. 

Oct. Pain, hate, grief, wTCtchedness and woe will seive. 

Nurse. Nay, by compliance win thy cruel lord. 

Oct. To give me back my brother, foully slain? 

Nurse. To be thj-self unharmed, and yet restore 

Thy father’s tottering house with babes of thine.* 

The nurse, like her mistress, Is versed in mjthology and endeavours to 
console Octavia for Nero’s infidelities by relating Jupiter’s misde- 
meanours as Swan or Bull or Golden Shower, The next choral chant 
recites a rumour that Nero has decided to espouse a new consort, and 
in the following episode Seneca enters sohioqufsing on the dangers of 
prosperity, on his own greater safety as an exile 'amid the cliffs of the 
Corsican sea,’ and on the deterioration of mankind. Nero arrives blus- 
tering angrily and issuing orders to his prefect for two executions. 
Seneca’s vain appeal for clemency is succeeded by his equally vain ex- 
postulation against the projected marriage with the wanton Poppaea. Nero 
declares his resolution to make the morrow his wedding-day. On his 
departure, the ghost of his mother appears in order to symbolise the 
vengeance that must come, and her speech contains the prophecy of 
Nero's doom (619-631), on which rests the conviction that the play is 
later than his death. Another choral ode precedes a scene between Pop- 
paea, distraught by alarming dreams, and her nurse. Then to the chorus 
of Poppaea’s sympathisers enters a messenger reporting a revolt in 
favour of Octavia. The emperor reappears, breathing merciless fury and 

However the Senecan authorship lias been recently defended by S. Pantzer- 
hiehn-Thomas, Symb. Osl. 1945; T* H. Sluiter, ed. of Oct,, Leiden 1949; 
B. M. Marti, ‘ Sen.’s Apocol. and Oct.: A 'Diptych,’ A.y.P. 1952, 24 ff. H. Bardon 
iLatomus, 1939, p. 253 fF.) tentatively suggests Lucan as the author. 

' Oct. 310-375- * Oct. 174 sqq. 
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determined to revenge hinuel/ on Octavia who in the final »cene a 
exhibited under an armed guard bound for exile and death She came 
with a wail and she goes with a wad ^ 

Although one cannot withhold aympathy from the victim of Nero s 
heartlessness the many feeble repetitions the tiresome lamentations, and 
a minimum of incident make the Octauia unforgivably dull Even 
Agnppina s ghost is unimpressive If the reader wonders what business 
mythology has in this particular galley he must remember the Senecan 
tradiuon But obviously mythological lore removes all chance of 
making a histoncal drama realutic. It is grotesque when the riurse 
whitewashes Nero by giving a list of Jupiter s lapses from connubial 
rectitude orwhenOctawahersclf mradingagainstherwickedbusband 
opines that Mother Farth did not produm a worse monster in Typhon. 
Instead of all this one would have liked a histoncal play to aur the 
feelings with abuse of h<ero m good set terms and m plain Latin And 
so with pty no less than tndignauon If we are to sorrow with Octavia, 
she must first (as Horace would remind us) sotrow hetself - naturally 
too not uttering the arttfiaal quesuon WTiat rugbungale can match 
with plaints my tears? * But the incubus of learning is someomes 
histoncal as well The chorus take occasion to cite, as instances of the 
disastrous results of popular fasour the Gracchi and Liviua Drusus, 
regretting that present grief prevents them from giving additional 
examples presumably by ransacking historical or rhetoncal manuals 
like the collection of txmpla by Valenos Maximus More perhaps than 
any other handicap such misplaced crudiUon balks this tragic story tn 
Its intended emotional appeal 

The place occupied m the early Empire by fabuUu talticae, the 

performances of pantomsmt and recitations excerpted from standard 
tragedies or composed for the occasion, has been already touched upon 
Literary wuwedy fared no better dian literary tragedy mimes and 
A Vflan farces had displaced it The same thing holds good m the next 
penod as m <f^e Neronian age such a comedy as the younger Plmy 
tells us* he hears Vergilios Romanus reading was modelled on classical 
bnea and stood ^chance of Wjnnuig popularity TTie mime on the 
other hand when SH^tched ord rur^ life bad the spice of realism, 
united sometimes to of experience which Seneca recognised 

as truly philosophic, a^jJuch he suggests it shared with wnters of 
tragedy and togatae * It mteresUng in this connexion, to note that 
Afraiuus s old togata of The House on Fire’ (Incendtum) was played in 
Nero's time truth to hfe doubtless being enhanced by the permission 
granted to actors to Veep any funuture which they saved from the 
fiames,^ The Atellan farce bad the additional and dangerous apice of 

*^1.9IS-vi 6 and she use* the C>«eb word an&uK 

•Plin-fp VI nil a *Sra £p viu 8 
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veiled jest at exalted personages; but Suetonius gives us to understand 
that Nero showed surprising indulgence towards offending authors, so 
that joking allusions to the deaths of Claudius and Agrippina involved 
no more serious penalty tlian exile.* 

The rariety of public amusements with which serious drama had to 
compete may be estimated from several passages in Suetonius’s Life of 
Nero. It was at best but a spurious drama that found its way to the 
boards. Nero liked appearing on the stage as a tragic character." The 
matricide Orestes, the blinded Oedipus, the mad Hercules were parts 
that appealed to him;® and it may be inferred that, like Lucan, he wrote 
the words to be recited or chanted. The quinquennial contests of the 
‘Neronia,’ even if established from vainglorious motives, proved his 
interest in poetiy- and music, and stimulated production of a kind. 
The emperor’s final performance on the stage was in an iambic chant 
from Oedipus in Exile, a theme similar to that of the opening part of 
Seneca’s Phoenissae; in this piece, however, Nero used Greek.^ 

Pomponius Secundus, who had made his ddbut as author long before, 
as already recorded, lived far into Nero’s reign. YTiethcr the riot in the 
theatre over his camina^ in Claudius’s reign implies that he merely 
wote verses for actors, or whether he put complete tragedies on the 
stage, one cannot say. Curiatius Matemus,® a famous orator who re- 
nounced public life for poetry and whose house is the scene of Tacitus’s 
Diahgus, had written his first pla}-^ in Nero’s time. One of his two 
praetextae, entitled Domitius, was concerned with an ancestor of Nero’s 
who opposed Julius Caesar and died fighting at Pharsalia. His other 
historical play, Cato, had just made a great stir in Rome at the time 
in which the Diahgus was laid, a.d. 74-75. Like Seneca he t^Tote 
tragedies on the Greek subjects of Medea and Thyesics. 

It is clear then that, whether or not complete tragedies continued to 
be represented on the stage, tragic poets at least continued to compose, 
if only in a dilettante manner. But no real surv’ival of tragedy can be 
inferred from the shadowy list of names and titles yielded by allusions 
in Juvenal and Martial^ - Alcithoe by Paccius, Thebae (or Thebais) and 
Teretes by Faustus, Atreus by Rubrenus Lappa, Hercules and Hecuba 
(or Troades) by Scaeva or Scaev(i)us Memor, who belongs to the reign 
of Domitian. It is one of literature’s little ironies that Memor should be 
addressed by Martial as ‘the glory of the Roman buskin’ (Romani fama 
cothurni). 

* lUd. xxxix. 

^ Ibid, x: ‘declamauit saepius publice; recitauit et carrruna non modo domi 
sed et in theatro.’ 

® Ibid, xxi- ^ Ibid. xlvi. 

® Tac. Ann. XI. xiii. ‘ Tac. Dial, ii, iti, and xi. 

' Juv. VII. 12 and 72-73; Mart. XI. ix and x; cf. vet. schol. ad Juv, I. 20; 
Ribbeck, T.R.F. p. 269. It has been previously indicated that MartiiU connects 
Ligurinus and Bassus nith a Thyestes, p. 206 supra. 
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The r«Mby\alwiu*Pwbus-P«rani,’i£rendi-Coniutus,hj^ 
Stoie teacher - 'Die SIX uiire* - Sourcee of Pcraius - Hontua uid 
aonetn influences - TIm charge of olwcunty - Vind pictures - 
Ower features of his style - Hw hexameter - Did he assail Nero? 
- V trying judgements upon him 


T he essential facts of the short life of Aulus* Pertius Flsccus are 
presewd in a biography taken from the commentary on the 
poet by Valerius Probus * Persius was bom at Velaterwe in 
tirana, and lived naaily tiventyvnght jeaja, ttom Daceraber, 4J) 3», 
f'" aRtaeiid to hia tbousht, eomborataa 
•y«tem ot chromloev IVhen about MX 
|«t his fsther. a man of equestnan rank, and his 
Etruscan name Sisenrua. remarried, but lost her 
re^ld ^r^t"'* knight, a few year, later ft is 

l<»k nv A and modest character, good- 

atS T.1 i"k I® relauvc, hi, mother, sister and 

« RoJjlir* H ^ “P “» Etruna. his education 

utinnnpini-^i}*” * ° Studied Ltemture under the able but 

moraJIvf tnnnius Palaemon, and, even if temperamentally and 

Uuirhf in T d poctty m a school where the authors speaally 

hatred and^e*«-, T*' TT* renown for eloquence earned Nero’i 
Stoic. Thar i'!^ batuahed at the aajne fame aa Muaonius Rufita thi 
™ l-hnaun-a bypothe.u* that rcpubbcM 

SefSSI^o^r'J""^"* ■'''Suuna tu Peraua, but at least th, 
mtr7ma^ln'^' ■'““Eb it app.ratly wa. bp Vergtniui 

feauffM cauons, must have influenced Persius through such 

•now. Ibn Au'fe'TiSj ’S*”® '? of cm- 

the same, Persius had been schoolboy enough to pls^ 

* Ftnwam tom AiiUt 
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truant from rhetorical exercises, wliich he found unprofitable and dis- 
tasteful: a touch of oil might produce an appearance of weak eyes and 
enable him to shirk the recitation lesson and so avoid declaiming some 
fine dying speech of Cato. Dice or a top might be preferable to the 
suasoria.^ 

Among his friends was tlie lyric poet Caesius Bassus, addressed in his 
sixth satire, who became his posthumous editor. He respected like a 
father Servilius Nonianus, ex-consul, orator and historian, who one day 
by the plaudits of his audience attracted the Emperor Claudius to a 
reading which he was giving near the Palatine Hill.’' Persius’s relation- 
ship to the younger Arria brought him into touch with her husband, the 
Stoic senator Thrasea, whose Lt/e of Cato was a source for Plutarch, and 
who, though not in active opposition, wore a look of gravity equivalent to 
a permanent rebuke for Nero.® Neither Thrasea nor Nonianus would 
necessarily have inculcated upon Persius hatred of the imperial system, 
and j'et one may guess that Thrasea’s conservatism had its influence on 
his sympathfesand tastes. He had composed juvenile verses on the death 
of tlic elder Arria and he mi.xed in Stoic circles. At sixteen he began a 
close and uninterrupted friendship with the Stoic teacher Comutus, 
and through him became acquainted with two Greek philosophers of the 
day, Claudius Agathumus (or Agathemerus) and Petronius Aristocrates, 
and with the young poet Lucan, like himself one of Comutus’s pupils. 
Lucan’s admiration for his friend’s talent was enthusiastic: Persius’s 
writings, he declared, were genuine poetry, and liis own mere sportive 
pieces (ilia esse uera poei/iata, sua ludos). To Seneca, Lucan’s uncle, 
Persius was not drawn:® the courtier’s pliant and adaptable Stoicism 
evidently did not commend itself to this young devotee. Literature 
apart, the most vital influence on Persius came from the intimacy and 
instruction of Comutus,® to whose philosophic power his pupil’s satires 
are the best surviv’ing testimon}'. Comutus was also a tragic poet, gram- 
marian and author of a commentary' on Virgil. Already, no doubt, sus- 
pect as a professor of Stoicism, he was bam’shed for the suggestion that 
Nero’s projected epic on Roman history vv'ould be too long in 400 books. 

Affectionate gratitude towards his master is one of the winning traits 
in Persius and adds greatly to the human interest of the fifth satire, 

' Sat. III. 44-51. 

” PHn. Ep. I. xiti. 3 : Tac. Ann. XIV. xix; Dial, sxiii. 

® Suer. Nero xxxvii. 

* The elder Arria vras the wife of Caecina Paetus. VTien he was condemned 
to death in a.d. 42, she encouraged his suicide by stabbing herself and handing 
him the dagger with the words ‘Paete, non dolet’. PJin. Ep. III. xvi; Alart. I. 
xiii. The younger Arria was their daughter; and, when her husband Thrasea 
was condemned in 66, she wanted to emulate her mother; but Thrasea dis- 
suaded her. Tac. Amt. XVI. xxxiv. 

® Vita Persiit ' Cognouit et Senecam sed non ut caperetur eius ingem’o.’ 

* Comutus: Comuti Theol. Graccae Compendium, C. Lang, Lpz. 1S81; 
R. Reppe, De L. Annaeo Comuto, Lpz. 1906; F. Villeneuve, &rai sur Perse, 
pp. 47-102; P. Descharme, La critique des trad, relig. chez les greet anciens, 1905. 
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„h.ch .s .ddmsrf .0 him On qonong bojho^ Il'SS 

had been welcomed to the Socfatic bosom of Cornutw and to 
moral twists stnughtened by a nilc appl ed with subtle skill 


UTiat share sweet fnend Comutus of my soul 
Thou art t s joy to sho v Stnke it and test 
IVith care what partnngs true what is but paint 
And plaster of the tongue Ilere would I ask 
\ hundred toiccs to proclaim clear toned 
Thy firm cnlodgeroent la my bosom s folds 
And let my words unseal the secret lose 
Decp-h d unutterable in my heart 
Just when my way grew piling when, unsersed 
In life my Ignorance let nertous thoughts 
Stray down the branching cross toads I cons gned 
Myself to thee and thou Comutus tookst 
To thy Socraoc breast my fender years ’ 


A few hnes later he rejoices tn the r close onion in relaxation and tod 


\Sith thee I wore away long sunny days 
And with thee culled the early bloom of night 
For bantpietuig 1 can recall we twain 
^^efeone in work with one set time for rest 
0 «r modest board unbending gravity 
Doubt not hereof our byes by law ordained 
Accord both guided by a single star * 

Pers us died of an ailment of the stomach on his estate about c gh* 
miles out of Rome along the Appian t^sy Possessed of considerable 
wealth (a 000 ooo sesterces) he bequeathed a collecbon of books ui 
eluding 700 volumes by the Stoic Chrys ppus as well as money and 
s Iver plate to Comutus who accepted the library but renounced the 
other legacies in favour of his pupil s relatives Pers us left only a 
amount of 1 terary work, for the Ltfe temarks that he wrote seldom and 
slowly {seriputamt et raro el t/trJe) as might be inferred from his style 
His juvenile works included a praetexta, s book of travels* (if IloJof 
poruon IS the true reading in the 1 «r«) and his hnes already mentioned 
on the hero c Ania All these were sfter his death destroyed by the 
advice of Cornulus who made sbght corrections on the half-dosen 
satires before entrusting tjieir pubi cat on to Caes us Bassus 


•V »a-39 34-37 rMdngin34 35 

Clinique ter ambemoneit el u Ue nncius error 
D due t irrprdas ramou m camp Ca menter 

•\ 41 46 

Tecum eienim longos menun coiwumrre soles 
£t tecum prana* epulia decerpere noctea. 

* Tliese may have been Aetdta of the nature of l/Ucilioa » Jeurnef to tP* 
Siakan Sira ts or Horace tjeunrf to BnmJtnuTtu Luoliua III (Marx) Hot 
Sat 1 V 
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There is mudi to make Persius an interesting study. He was the first 
Stoic 'I'crse satirist of Rome; he was possessed by a moral earnestness 
almost pretematurall3- beyond his j’ears, and died comparatively young; 
with his one book, as Quintilian remarked,^ he earned genuine gloiy; 
he has throughout the ages attracted some and repelled others; he is 
undoubtedly difficult to understand, and j-et he has e.verted a great influ- 
ence on thinkers. 

His six satires amount only to 650 hexameters: the shortest (iv) being 
52 lines long, and the longest (v) igi. None but the first, for which it is 
said he reccired stimulus from reading Lucilius, can be strictly called a 
satire: the other five are ‘sermons,’ rather in the modem than in the 
Horatian sense. Besides, there have come down fourteen choliambic lines, 
appearing in some MSS. as a prologue, in others as an epilogue. They 
maj' well be neither, but the single piece saved from Persius’s other 
poems — a mock-modest disclaimer of inspiration which need not be 
taken literally as containing solemn misstatements by the poet about 
himself.® 

Satire I, on the right and Avrong spirit in current literature, is com- 
bined with the important secret (opertum) that eveiybody is an ass 
{auriculas asini quis non habet?) - a jocular offgrowth of the Stoic creed 
that all but the sage adept are fools. This initial attack on the corruption 
of literature furnished hints for the first satire of Juvenal. Persius in his 
imagined dialogue with a friend judges decadent literary taste to be a 
sjTnptom of moral decay, and this stings him to pungent criticisms upon 
the fopperj' and ostentation of public recitations by authors who titillate 
the inward parts of a depraved audience with their licentious poetry. 
Private dinner-parties end in listening to insipid trash about a Phyllis or 
a Hypsip3’le - but can a host get honest opinions on his poems from his 
guests? Heroics are attempted by writers tvho could not describe a 
simple rural scene, and there is a mania for archaisms and archaic poets, 
like Acdus and Pacuvius.® IVTiat is the good of artificial oratory and 
polished antitheses, if there is a plain charge of theft to meet? And surely 
the manhood of the old Roman past has vanished when poetr3' apes 
nerveless stuff like, 

Grim horns the3’ filled with Mimallonean booms.* 

^ Inst. Or. X. i. 94: ‘Multum et uerac gloriae, quamuis uno libro, Persius 
meruit.’ 

*A. Pretor, C.R, xxi (1907) p. 72 ff. argues that the choliambics are a 
prologue, and, being intended as a blind to safeguard the author against Nero’s 
Vengeance for alleged allusions to the emperor, contain deliberate untruths, e.g. 
that the writer has no capacit>' for authorship and is only half-educated or at 
least provincial (setm-paganus). For further study see A. Cartault, R.Ph. 
1921, p. 63 ff.; L. Herrmann, R.B.A. 1932, p. 259 ff.; and S.H. § 383. 

® I. 76-^S. 

* I. 99-102: ‘Torua Mimalloneis inplerunt cornua bombis,’ etc. 'The lines 
have been ascribed to Nero, but more probably are Persius’s own parodies on the 
Catullan and pre-Augustan type of poetry favoured by many contemporaries 
who were court-favourites. 
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The poet’* fncnd remotistrates toch unpopular truths may ww 
chilling reception for him in high sooety By way of answer, Pefs^* 
recalls the outspokenness of Lualius and Horace’s winning pleasantry 

at the expense of human foibles *Ja It sacrilege for Persius to mutter ^ 

truth and confide his little whispered secret, this joke of Us own 

Tjderemeum), to the safe keepingofaholcin the earth - ‘All tbcwoilo* 

got donkey’s ears ? He asks for readers who hare drawn an inspiny 
breath from the masters of the old Greek comedy - Cratinus and EupO“* 
and the 'Grand Old Man’ (frafgrarA ime) of comic drama, AnstO" 
phanes This satire, then, is a manifesto of literary independence W 
contrast to the pres ailmg mode and of censorial independence after m* 
example of Lucius The remamingfise contain his Stoic message tohis 
generation 

Saute n, on prayuig anght, is a bncf disquisition addressed to * 
learned fnend, Macnnus, on a similar theme to that in Juvenal’s tenth 
Satire If Persius cannot niaj Juvenal's brilliant rhctoncal skill 
force, he at least surpasses him in the impression which he learea o' 
moral dignity and almost religious fervour Condensed and scathing w 
Its denunciation of the immorality and foolishness of petitions brarenJj 
ofi'ered to the gods though unfit to be overheard by men, the poem nsei 
to a noble elevation at its close upon the spiritual value of true worship 


0 bent earthward, with no heavenly spark, 
jVtut good to take our human thoughts to prayer, 
Judging God I pleasure from this si^l flesh? . 

It sms, flesh sins, yet gams by sm. but say, 

Ye priests, what profits gold m holy place? 

^ much as raaidens doUs at Venus' sbnnel 
8ods what from Us lordly plate 
Messalla s blear eyed Soon could not give — 

Duw to God and man in soul well blent 

stainless inmost thoughts and noble heart 
In honour steeped - these kt me to the ahnne 
Convey, and humble meal will wm my prayer * 


SaUre III, on nght living and nght Uunkinv, expostulates wih 
iMiness which childishly fails to face the senous purposes of life U 
opens with a concrete picture of lounging ‘already bright morrong 
enters the wmdows, widemag the narrow chinks with light,' and yet we 
go on snonng off last night » debauch. Is it not a scandal to pass an un 
worthy existence like a Na«a?- Only, ha vice » ingrained hopekssly 


He feels no guilt, knows not his loss, deep-drowned 
He makes no bubble at the surface more * 




• II 61-63 68-75 
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May tlic Great Sire inflict on monsters of wickedness no other punish- 
ment than 3 revelation of virtue as she is; 

Let them see Virtue - pine for Her they’ve lost.^ 

Then the poet commends the wisdom derivable from true philosophy 
in spite of the guffaws of the unsympathetic soldier: 

Learn; and, poor souls, the causes grasp of things; 

Grasp what we are, what life we’re bom to live;- 

and from tire same Stoic system one must learn the wa)’ at turning- 
points in one’s career, tlie limits of wealth and of desire, the claims of 
fatherland and kin, and the part God has ordained one to plsy. 

Satire IV, on the right knowledge of oneself, opens with a brief 
Socratic examination of the claim made by ‘great Pericles’s ward’ 
(Alcibiades) to guide the state. Of course, wisdom comes before he has 
a beard! (antepilos uetiit). He ventures to advise the ‘ Quirites’ (a Roman 
touch in what is a Greek situation) on delicate problems of poh'cy, while 
making mere enjoyment his chief good and haring no higher conceptions 
than those of an old vegetable-woman of the streets (an allusion that 
recalls the crone in the Satyricon, who was Encolpius’s conductress to 
a haunt of rice). 

Horv few to sound their own true nature try! 

Inside the bag of one in front they pry;^ 

and yet the popular estimate of your character is worthless; you must 
retire within yourself and examine the state of your soul : 

Drvell with yourself: leam your scant furnishing.'* 

Satire V, on the right freedom conferred by Stoic principles, has 
already been cited for its cordial acknowiedgement of the poet’s debt to 
the guidance of Comutus. The model on rvhich the rvhole is based is the 
seventh satire of Horace’s second book. In contrast to the unity of feeling 
between himself and Comutus, Persius notes the variety of aims in the 
world; 

Motley is life: thousand the sorts of men.® 

Men will not leam the one true lesson: they are in perpetual quest after 
a tomorrow which is never reached. What man needs is freedom - not 
the merely civic sort granted when a Roman praetor turned a slave into 
a freedman by formal stroke of the rod, but the true freedom guaranteed 
by moral reason: 

* III. 38; 'Virtutem uideant intabescantgue reJjcta.’ 

* in. 66-67: 

'Discite, et, o miseri, causas co^oscite rerum; 

Quid sumus et quidnam uicturi gignimur.’ 

® IV. 23-24. 

* IV. 52: ‘Tecum habita; non's quam sit tibi curta supelle-v. 

® V. 52 : ‘ Mille hominum species, et remtn discolor usus,’ 
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Twas not a prartor’t task to give to foob 
Fine sense of duty or grant power to use 
Our fleeting Lfe vouM sooner teach the harp 
To an) hulking cfenn * 

Without reason which enables a man to distingtuah good from bad. 
his every aa is sm (one of the hard sayings typical of orthodoi Stoic- 
ism) 

Reason has granted naught to thee put out 
A finger fAdt is wrong Yet what so slight? 

But never frankincense will win thy pn)er 
That e en a short half-ounce of right shall dwell 
In foob God sunders tight from tooUshness * 


And so, if you have passions within that masier j'ou, or if you 1**^ 
nval claims of avarice and luxury, then )ou are a slave The two books 
pull opposite ways If you escape once, you may still drag your chain 
The truly free man is he who can inhibit himself from an evil impub* 
and disentangle himself from weaknesses hke ambition or tupcntioon. 

Satire VI, on the right use of wealth, is not so decidedly a Stoic 
homily as its four predecessors Wintering at Luna on the Ligunsn 
coast by the Tuscan Sea (meum mart), Persius addresses to Caesiut 
Bassos his claim to spend money on reasonable objects, supporting ^ 
by an argument with a supposed heir who desires to have the fortune 
saved intact. The scatemeot by the biographer that some lines were 
removed from the last book (oerstu alujut dempti svnt ultimo I^) «* best 
un^rstood to imply that this final satire is incomplete * 

•ubject of the sources of Persius is one of considerable com* 
materul was largely provided by his education, associates, 
^d his own tastes Stoic by training and conviction, he was more ortho- 
dox tod more dogmatic than most Romans, and so took over and re- 
wted W'lth scant argument some of the extreme paradoxes of the School 
His studies under rhetoricians who preferred the classic Augustan 
models account for the opposiuon which he dispbys tn his first satire 
to the revived Alextodruusm of Rome, and for his borrowings from 
Virgil tod. beyond all others from Horace Along with Horace he 
Mopted for imitation Horace'* outspoken master in satire. Lucihu*-* 
His Horatito debts are visible everywhere, in reminiscent word or 
phrase or idea, all retaining the mark of th«u ongin despite Pefiuus’s 

>V riO-M» 

\ *h.t ‘owide aninum lucro ' fyi ys) begais » 
M ** ^ unfinuhed. See lu* ed. of P tod JiivenA 

l8M X« » Jus ed. m Cstena CUisworum sene. Lend 

lhe*Urt.h*l>^iaiif eoenpwd todourSet j to have been toiong 

nstt^Trt.^ **“ ”***’ '* <W“ptete « we have it end that the mcomplete- 

A « {Proles to his ed.) 

U.._„ LuciIjus u a eouRe fiir Persius second m ironortance oolv W 
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inveterate habit of contorted involution, wluch of set purpose departs 
from Horace’s clear straightforwardness. Thus, the simple rule of 
pathos in the Ars Poetica, ‘If you would have me weep, you must your- 
self grieve first,’ is by Persius elaborated into 

He who would bow me down with woeful plaint 
Must shed true tears, not tears prepared o’emight.^ 

The reappearance of Horatian names gives an added effect of imitation, 
e.g. Pedius (i. 85), Nerius (ii. 14), Natta (iii. 31), Craterus (iii. 65), 
Bestius (\i. 37). Even a partial consideration of Persius’s sources shows 
that his aim was to express Stoic thought in language largely Horatian - 
a tour de force bound to fall short of perfect success; for no writer could 
hope to wed the suppleness of Horace to Stoic rigidity. Jahn emphasised 
the influence of the mime on Persius in addition to that of Horace; and 
there is a possibility that the dramatic realism of mime-writers lihe 
Sophron acted on the satires.- To these must be added the influences of 
rhetoric and of the Cjiiico-stoical disputations. Rhetoric accounts for 
many of the diverse elements in his style, such as h'terary reminiscence, 
academic common-place, and argumentative artifice. Stoic preaching, 
which had for long been abandoned either to professional orators or to 
popular speakers, was now brought by Persius into literature. He might 
easily have imbibed the style of the Stoic diatribe (Starpi^-Q), or polemic 
disputation, from Comutus; and at Thrasea’s house he could have 
heard expositions by a Stoic like Musonius or by a CjTiic like Demetrius.® 
Cynic inspiration had already operated on Roman literature through 
Varro’s Menippean satires, and Horace alludes to the bitter wit of 
Bion.* The Bionean diatribe, given to blending learned argument with 
forceful words from popular speech, was likely to win attention from a 
writer fired, like Persius, almost to prosel3nising ardour; and Greek 
C)mic literature had itself inherited and in turn bequeathed elements 
from Socratic dialogue and drama and rhetoric which contributed to the 

^ Hor. AJ’. 102: 

* Si uis me Here, dolendum est 
Primum ipsi tibi ’ ; 

Pers. I. gi: 

‘ Verum nec nocte paratum 
Plorabit qui me uolet incuniasse querela.’ 

Other phrases in Persius’s first satire which may be instructively compared with 
their Horatian bases are 1 . 43: ‘nec scombros metuentia carmina nec tus’ 
(cf.Hor. JSp. II. i. 269-270 and Catullus xcv. 7); 11 . 64-3: ‘ut per leue seueros 
effundat iunctura ungues ’ (cf. Hor. Sal. II. vii. 86 and (?) Sat. I. v. 32 and 
AJ’. 294); 1 . io6: ‘nec pluteum caedit nec demorsos sapit ungues’ (if. Hor. 
Sac. I. X. 71). 

“ Villeneuve, Essac sur PersCy p, 179 ff. 

® Villeneuve, op. at. p. 165. 

*Hor. Epist. II. ii, 60: ‘Bioneis sermonibus et sale rugrq.’_ The varied lin- 
guistic elements and polemic artifices of the lost moral disquisitions of Bion are 
partially discernible in the remains of Teles, an obscure Cjuic of the 3rd cent. 
B.c. For Bion, see Villeneuve, op. cit. pp. I 3 °-I 3 S- 
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vigorous presentation of a philosophical argument. Just as the argu* 
mentative manner of certain of St Paul’s epistles is affected by the Stoic 
diatnbe, go Persius keeps up a siAular tradition when he develops s 
theme by answering an objector implied or definitely introduced-* 
\\orked on by influences thus complex, enamoured of condensation, 
of allusivencss, of subtle borrowings, jerky in his management of dia- 
logue so that a change of speaker is sometime difficult to detect, Persius 
developed a crabbed manner of expression which makes him the hardest 
of Latin poets to read Enjoyment ta apt to vanish amidst the toil of dis* 
entanglement. Conscious as he was of the mission to proclaim salutary 
truths, he jet seems to hav e forgotten the effective force of clearness, and 
his cunously laboured style is ccrtamly not that of the Cynico-stoic dis- 
quisition The failure to support by connected argument dogmatic 
tenets, m themselves possibly inieihgible enough, and the departur* 
from a logical order of thought in the structure of some satires further 
contribute to his obscunty Strictures upon him date from anaent tunes 
Johannes Lydus, whose record of Petsiua’s icmtabonof Sophron, though 
challenged, has some facts in us favour, added that Persius surpassed 
the obscunty of Ljeophron * In the tune of Louis XIV Nicolas Cbonef 
in hia j^/oMia imagined a letter apostrophising Persius ‘You wrapped 
jOTTself in blind night You did not want to be understood, pet* 
c^ce jou too did not understand! You lurked inside yourself, lest 
the painstaking sagacity of learning might discover you You were 
jour own envelope ’* ^ 

ocoire an^^p^ ^ noionously difficult hn' 


n puteal muUa cautus tnhee fiagtllat, 
supposing It IS to be translated ‘if craftily you scourge the 

from vmir h ^ luiKhng. as ‘While I pluck forth oldgrom*w“ 
the tnL f ‘grandmotherly nouons*, or, on tesong 

lieHeA/u^^rruf^f^ *Sh^e out thoroughly all this “iratv*" 

KtfCn Another 

^ to be storks pecking him. or 

^ ‘Qui»<iuii es o, mt 

^im*Sfi,OTij IV 3J-37 

• 

'*“{*,*, Nolebaa jntellegj. fone et tu noit tolel 
'p«e inuolacrum iibi ' «unoi« et eruilita inueniret Mgsatai Er»» 

' 9* 


Ouem es adueno dicere feci'. > 

fmi^ac0ai rd 
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O Janus, whom the stork ne’er pecks behind, 

Nor hand that nimbly apes %vhite donkey-ears. 

Nor tongue as long as parched Apulian dog’s, ^ 

where strangely enough the essential key-notions of mockerj' and of 
putting out the tongue are omitted. Occasionally an idiom may pull the 
reader up, for example his liking for infinitives in substantival meanings,^ 
Thus it is not at first obvious either to readers or commentators that 
iTatus mammae lallare reaisas is intended to signify ‘pettishly refuse 
your nurse’s lullaby.’® Elsewhere the difficulty may h'e in the dis- 
connected course of his thought and the suddenness of his transitions; 
so that one is kept on the alert by what is no light reading for tired 
heads. 

There are, however, compensations. The test is whether under a 
cloud of difficulties there remains something real and sincere. Imme- 
diate delight is not obtainable from Persius: there are no ffights of 
pleasant fancj’’, no ideal scenes, no passages of sheer beauty; and, if the 
reader is transported to no ideal world, he ma}' be tempted to doubt - 
some critics hav'e doubted - whether the world of the young satirist is a 
real world, whether his e.xposure of human weakness smacks more of 
Stoic books than of actual life. Persius did not tvrite for the crowd: 
he in particular does not 3neld his secret except to the intimacy and sym- 
pathy of a thinking mind. His very obscurity is a fruit of a half-cloistered 
delicacy which shrank from revealing itself in ordinarj' modes of e.xpres- 
sion, and therefore adopted a composite style in which Lucilius and 
Horace, the mime and the argumentative Stoic diatribe, are all ingredients. 
At the same time there has too often been a disposition to regard him 
mainly as a youthful zealot, fanatically fervent in his Stoicism, who had 
not mixed with his fellow-men. Sometimes it is forgotten that while 
he can be provokingly obscure, he can also be vivid, and, though his 
range is not wide, can show a power of observing life around him. 

Among his sketches memorable for realism are those of the affected 
reciter;** the laziness of the debauchee snoring as the sunshine pours 
through the shutter-chinks and the shadow touches the fifth line of the 
sundid;® the fretful struggle to get to work •with book and ink and pen;® 
the truant’s games;' the centurion’s idea of philosophers as 

lugubrious Solons 

With head bent down, pinning their eyes to earth;® 


'l-sS: .... 

‘ O lane, a tergo quem nulla ciconia pmsit, 

Kec manus auriculas imitari mobilis albas, 

Nec linguae quannim sitiat canis . 4 pula tantae. 

~ E.g. I. 9: ‘istud uiuere triste’; I. 27: ‘scire tuum’; I. 122; ‘hoc ridere 
mcum’: cf. Hor. Epist. 1 , %-ii. 27: 'reddes dulce loqui: reddes ridere decorum.’ 
*IILiS. * 111 . 1 - 6 . 

'.in. lo-iq. ' ni..43-5i. ® HI. 7S-S5. 
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a wnonal hoJi«tay on the occauofi ol a »ictory ftvrf the GeniuM^* » 
ihipwfcckeil fnen<l "lio 

I iM on the beach himself with hard by - 
HuRc figures off the \nsel • stem -• and nl* 

Of hii maimed ship now in the aeagulls' path, 
or the funeral of s Roman master by t»ho*e last will and testament hu 
fivounte slaves have been emanopated 

Doorwards he stretclvea heels Pove stiff^afld cold; 
rhen 0!J, made jTesterday. in freedom's cap 
bhouMer the corpse • 

Vigour also charaettnses his metaphors A seaming agaiasi offending 
high soaety by outspokenness is given thus 

Beware, please, lest the doonteps of the great 
Turn cool to you (tumtut jn'tttant) * 

A kindred vigour produces violent eapreasions like ’purveying ***^‘J* 
for other people’s ears’ (aunnh* ahtnu nlbgit rsras), cc iheformhe 
personification of money spent on costiv sacnfices in »n unretfsraeo 
pursuit after wealth 

Till the last com, now hopeless and befooled 
At the purse-bottom heaves its sigh in vain.* 

A passage m the fifth aaurc* ts illuminating as to Persius’s own opinion 
of his style ’There Comutus u imagioed to tell the poet that his forte 
lies not in mouthing high flown tngedy, nor m foolish cawing (eorm* 
film) of mysterious nonsense, nor in straining his puffed cheeks w™ 
rhetoric till they go bang with a pop,* but, as he declares :n Laun words 
which tntenuonally echo iforace. 'Nay, you follow the language o* 

ordinary hfe, dcaterous in the subtlety of your phrase-making’ (noirriira 

faihdut acn),* or, in other terms, it vvas for Periius to cultivate plain 
satire instead of dramatising any mythological supper of horrors The 
words tuftetura ealhdus am provide « clue both to hi* ments and to his 

defects, for hisphrase-inaking, at times sinkuiglysuccesslul.atothertimes 

overleaps itself and becomes one factor in his Browmngesque obscurity 
The nog of Penius’s hexameters differs from that of Horace’s, 
which were constructed without regard to the high sounding epic 
tradition and designedly lowered in tone to suit the half-conversstional 
character of his tennontt It is natural that Persius, who interpreted 
bis Stove message as lofty and severe should not vmte with so easy a 


* yi 43-49 * vj 29^, » m 105-10* 

,1 lo^'oo *11 50-51 *V5ri®, 

y 13 nec kJoP^ {? atloppo) nundas mrendu nimpore buccu ’ Th« Io“v 
v^rd* from vuJgar liinn in Pemus (eg dunmutives end obscenities) are 1““ 
M vsv wnedy an* satiruts mie Lucilius and Itorsce 1 le aUo shares eomr 
qujalisms (eiuHiTS, etc,) with contemponnes hie Pelromus in the Satyneon 
heneca in the ApoeoUcyntom • Qf Uor AJ‘ 47--t8 and 143 
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movement, but should adopt a more mechanical structure and more 
conventional cadence. There is in Persius a smaller number of spondaic 
words, a different management of caesitrae, and a rarer use of mono- 
syllabic endings; but, like Horace, he freely admits elision, and so 
presents a contrast with one of the features of the hexameters parodied 
in his first satire, as well as of the contemporary verse of Calpumius 
Siculus, of the Einsiedeln eclogues and of the Laus Pisoriis. 

A hypothesis maintained with different degrees of detail by different 
commentators would make Persius not merely a mouthpiece of Stoicism 
but a political satirist who ventured to assail Nero. In the Vila a closing 
paragraph of unsetded authenticity affirms that in his fulminations 
against the modern school of literature he included an attack on the 
emperor.^ This contained the expression aurietdas asini Mida rex habet, 
which Cornutus altered for safety to aurtcidas asini quis non habet? to 
prevent Nero from thinking he was aimed at. Then the scholia gave 
varying accounts of the source of the hexameters in the first satire at 
which Persius jests, but one view was that they were Nero’s; and so 
ancient commentators began to see throughout the satire a series of 
allusions to the emperor. Casaubon maintained that in Satire IV Alci- 
biades, the would-be statesman, stands for Nero, and though Jahn 
does not follow him here, as he does regarding Satire I, Casaubon has 
had supporters in Pretor and others.® Lehmann has gone further. He 
has claimed to find covert but stinging allusions to Nero in Satire V, the 
very satire which to most readers must appear remarkable in that, while 
it handles freedom, it avoids all political aspects of the question. The 
more the hypothesis grows by accretion of hitherto unrecognised allu- 
sions, the weaker it seems. Vffiy should Nero alone be attacked? VTiy 
should the author have been so unphilosophical as to single out for 
constant censure an individual, when all the world fell far short of Stoic 
perfection? Might not Persius well remember that Horace, his model, 
left politics on one side? And are we to be asked to believe that Cornutus 
took the trouble to alter the words ‘ King Midas ’ to avoid giving possible 
offence to the emperor, and yet left in the text not merely copious hits 
at his Majesty more or less veiled, but actually lines of Nero’s own com- 
position of which the satirist made fun? 

Opinions have varied greatly concerning Persius. His fellow-student 
Lucan, as already mentioned, praised him whole-heartedlj', and his 
satires on publication won immediate esteem.® He was popular with the 

^ Specified in the Latin of the Vita as Neronem principem illius temporis. 

- R. Pichon, Litt. lot. p. 553 : ' Sans nommer N&ron en routes lettres (la chose 
eut ^te impossible) Perse le met en schac sous le nom d’Alcibiade.’ R. Waltz, 
Vie de Sinique, p. g n. t, ‘L’Aldbiade de sa quatiihme satire estN6ron, comme 
I’a pens£ Casaubon : on peut admettre que Socrate y repr&ente, dans ime certaine 
m&ure, Sfoiquelui-mSme.’ R. C. Kukula’s Persius undNero (Graz 1923) treats 
the first satire as containing a definite attack on Nero. 

* Vita-. ‘Editum librum continuo mirari homines et diripere coeperunt’; cf. 
Quintil. X. i. 94; Mart. IV, xxix 
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Fathers of the Church for hu atrong advocacy of virtue and his awse 
naturahter ChmUana and he has attracted enthusiastic connnefiuwn 
since the days of Valenus IVobus in his own century Isaac Casaubon 
wrote of his own unsparing Uboura on him tn Perno otrmm wi^rro 
conatum effuJtmut On the other hand Joseph ScaJiger remarked ear 
castically about that same commentary eu Perse de CgscaiboH la tanht 
tout fwmv que U pouson It m common literary knowledge that be left 
his mark on Rabelais and Montaigrie onBenJonsonandBoneau,whi^h 
argues in him something deeper than what Nisard saw - the knack of 
reproducing servilely m verse read) made philosophical ideas. SimCM 
thinks he improves upon every read ng and a French editor* declares 
le^itte Perse atee un stneite regret «t comte on qiatte un vtetlaim 
whereas a German scholar a delighted to by hun down mtl Freuden 
ugtn mt den Diehier aus der U&nden » and another wnief discovers in 
the satires a sea of darkness » It may be a haJf-cynical suggestion that 
eitors come to lov e Persius in proportion to the toil which he has cost 
mem hut one may fairly take leave to doubt whether an eiponent of 
^ctnnes with which he hope# to better his fellow men is justified in 
mg » ftr from plain It is true that a modem editor sought to acquit 
mm of obawnty arguing that be u difficult but not obscure ‘ M«t 
iiudcna wUl hold that he is both and that it must be largely a matter of 
dwposition whether a reader wifi resent or not the trouble involved 
“ preaching morality which has gamed him 
^ O'*'" the pnggishness of a boobah young 

oTvn^,.f? P'"*" « should be temembeted that his bek 

m ^ '"“"d h« very educauou 

.ndmmyofhu 

pimrw show that he had observed life. 

presenung Stoic homilies in HoraUan 
^ harder perhaps involvmg more incompatible 

Lucreaita atia *«»metcr But whatever their obstacles, 

said m >1 vf' a »T, * tnumpIiMrtly whereas Persvus cantwt be 

which 

haT A * hteramre Yet, obscunuea notwithstanding his \ oiec 
sSidi^T.hl Ibnkem for ,t has at least l^n under 

With the fnvnhH r 1 ? Persius ao Ught hearted complaisauce 

i M P«n» i8S< p us 

iwnt l,irt cinem Cemw^di T ^**,^**n» • revuer C. Ho* lu #*ys much Ihe 
H. Is^ ^ tblertmg he* «• den D chter .u, der Iltnd 

D^.fe. ®” W «),. P 3 r o ». tm Mnr TO 

‘ O O n™., Innoi pp „ .TO. 



Chapter VI 

LUCAN: HISTORICAL EPIC 


The author of the Pi^arjo/ia — Authorities for his life — His 
career - Relations crith Nero - Lost works - The Pharsalia - 
Summary of the ten books — AVhat was its contemplated length? - 
The three books first issued - Daring in choice of subject - 
Originality in epic treatment - Lucan’s sources, historical, philo- 
soplrical and literary — Historical value — hlis-statements and anti- 
Caesarian bias - Stoicism — Influence of previous poets - How 
rhetoric affected him — Erudition - Realism - Speeches - Pointed 
style in sententiae - A vein of poetry - His hero. 


LUCAN 

P RECOCITY and enthusiasm were eminent characteristics of the 
young poet who first throve under Nero’s favour and finally suc- 
cumbed to that emperor’s jealousy. Byron, dying at thirty-six, 
is reckoned a fertile genius; but vrhen Lucan had to face death at an 
age earlier by more than ten years, there stood to his credit an almost 
equally wonderful mass of work - letters and speeches, epic and drama, 
miscellaneous verse, court-poetry, panegyrics and satires, as well as 
librettos for mimes. Of all these, howev'er, time has spared only his 
Pharsalia, broken off in the tenth book. The determining factors in 
his career were his descent from two prominent Spanish families and his 
rhetorical education; for upon these depended the success and failure 
of his life, and the main qualities of his thought and style. 

Lucan’s maternal grandfather was Acihus Lucanus, a Corduban 
speaker of note. His paternal grandfather was the elder Seneca, well 
known to Roman literary circles in the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius ; 
his father was Annaeus Mela, an eques, apparently something of a 
philosophic recluse,^ while his uncles were M. Annaeus Novatus (the 
‘Gallio’ of the Acts of the Apostles) and the philosopher L. Annaeus 
Seneca. To the latter he owed his introduction to court-life, which 
proved an incentive to brilliant achievement but ultimately compassed 
his ruin. 

‘ Vacca, Vita Luc. mentions his ‘studium uitae quietioris,’ Vacca’s Vita and 
Suetonius’s are contained in Reifferscheid, Suetonii . . . reliquiae; F. Weber, 
Vitae Lucani collectae, Marb. 1856; also^tn edd. of Lucan by Francken, by 
Hosius, and (of Bk. I) by Lejay. See Bibl. re p. 237. 
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\\ hjle the impersonality of ep c predodes the Pkartaba from 
det 2 jls about Lucan $ Ufe yet from it alone sure inferences cow® 
drawn as to his training in 1 terature rhetoric and ph losophy his awt 
Caesansm bs self-confident and impetuous spmt. e are not, howerer 

Without definite b ographical sources There are two Ii>es of importance^ 

one imperfect and immical manifestly the basis of Jerome* 
ttgaiding the death of Lucan and s nee the daj-s of Joseph Scai^ 
conduded witfi jusnee to come from Suetonius s De utrts 
and the other hfe a fuller and apprectanse one ass gned to %acca, a 
granunanan of the sttth century Statius and Martial were admirers w 
Lucan and joined w th h s widem PoUa in keep tig hi» tnemorr 
hence the GrtrfM acm Lucam of the former and several short pieca bj 
the latter poet s pply additional information * The record of Lucaat 
connexion with the Pisotuan conspiracy »s la Taettis who also m the 
Iholoyur ranks Lucan as already a dass caJongsideof Horace and Vugd. 

"M Annaeus Lucaous (a 0 J9H5 s) was bom about the year of ha 
grandfaihn Seneca s death at the Patnoan Colony of Cordoba, usdi 
for gtoeranons a centre of loteOectual importance in Spain. The infant, 
when eight months old, was brought to Rome font was naturtl that bis 
father MeU should migrate in response to the lure of the great aty where 
already hu own father and brother had made their nu^ Later 
are lotereating references by the phtloeopher Seneca to the thfld. In the 
Covolat 0 addressed to his oot^ Ilehia be writes about a nephew' 
wbo must be Lucari as a winning boy whose merry pUyftilne#* 
talkabieness would keep ai^ne amused (ad cmia emspectufH iwlw 
petert dufore tnsutia cwis non laeruma iStux kxlarxtu mpprieiotf)* 
and an ep gram of his prays that one day this prattling ch2d {dida 
Ifurcu) qut mote termont frttvaat) may oral his uncles m eloquence * 
H s educauoa under the best teachers was directed towards the reali 
sauonof hatverywwh Grounded inliteratureasdin the traditional^^ 
wide range cl subsidiary to gniemar he proceeded m due 

muise to &e study thelonc and philosophy His declamations m 

^tin and Greek wet of astooishuig ability eclipsing the efforts of ha 


. . 01 . --■’f ha masters and eommandins the applause o: 

his hearers. Such bi^„ was at once a result and a cause of 


confidence and the hab uj je, m to wm attenuon confirmed him 
many artificial conceits — 


vn' t. i, j •"*T»arahk from the rhetorical system. Some 
pMo»phr h, t,p» ^ b„ h, l„a „ te, on. ntlw 

fuM», SB c tad... m Oon\„„ „ .f „. any tn»t 


famous Sto c teacher m Cbn^^l 

•Htcron. Chron Susei ad. am .. . , rwrlj- 

bentupoea oPwnanaconunmm^ *79 

fwdicapwbut </ Surt I /:^*P'5h**^br^hiuinadKt3ad«M^ 
praebo iT “"TriAa ad accandas oenM foto^ 

‘Sun^il n ru M*rt,I Ui VU v , vti 

»Tae.y*«*.Xt C." “ “* ^ 

*AJfUb> *Tiii,4 s “.ax. 
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Probus, he joct Pcrf.ius.’ For Persiuc’s pnetr)- Lucan expressed cordial 
admiration -a noticeable tribute from one whoso precocious fertility 
had led him to compare iiim^lf fn\-ourabiy with Virgil.* 

Quite early irt hs« reign® Xcro had his attention drawn by Seneca to 
a nephew .so talented. Little is known precisely regarding the develop- 
ment of his rc].itions with the emperor; but we read of a visit p.'ud to 
Athens from which Nero recalled him to join Ids entourage, and of 
honours conferred, such .is the quacstorship before the regular age of 
twenty-five, .and an .tugural priesthood. In A.n. 60, when tsrenty-one, he 
achieved his first public Jitcran* triumph in his Laudes Kcronis at the 
quinquennial festival of the Neronia, then newly established, and at tlds 
date Nero and his youtliful pancgyri.st were evidently on the best of 
terms. But Lucan’s position became insecure as Nero's di.slikc for Seneca 
grew pronounced. It was perilous to \ie with a clever and conceited 
imperial egotist prone to arrogate .a principatc in arts as well a.s in slate, 
and an award of die prize to Lucan in a competition where he had tlic 
hardihood to enter against Nero rankled in tlic ruler’s heart. Suctoruus 
implies that the final breach arose from Lucan’s sensitive fancy that 
Nero’s attitude towards his recitations was deliberately insulting, and 
from the poet’s unbecoming ridicule of the emperor’s verses. Vacca 
ascribes the quarrel to Nero’s jealousy of Lucan’s powers, and declares 
that he was forbidden further poetical production or forensic pleading. 
Thus silenced, e.xccpt for covert satire, his passionate and wounded 
genius was driven into tlic Pisonian conspiracy', in winch he took 
a prominent part,^ indulging, according to Suetonius, in ferocious 
threats against the tyrant and in rapturous praises of ty'rannietde. 
When, however, this over-ripened intrigue was unmasked, disaster 
revealed the wealmess of his character; for, oblivious of his professed 
Stoicism, he descended to abject entreaties, and, in an.xiety to save his 
life, made confessions involving among his accomplices his apparently 
innocent mother. That at le.'i.st is what Suetonius records.® But pusil- 
lanimity did not capture Nero's indulgence. Lucan was ordered to die; 
and after a sumptuous repast had his •veins opened. Then he recollected, 
and recited as his last words, a piece of his owm about a soldier similarly 

* Probus took Persius and Lucan to be of the s.amc time of life; but Persius 
was Lucan's senior by about five years. Prob. Vita Pertii: ‘ Cognouit per Comu- 
tum ctiam Annaeum Lucanum, acquicuum auditorem Comuti. Lucanus adeo 
mirabatur scripta (Persii) I'lacci ut uix retincret se recitante eo cum clamore 
quin ilia esse uera pocmata diccret, sun ipse ludos facerct.’ (v.l. ‘rcciiante eo 
de more.’) 

® Suet. Vita Luc.x ‘ut praefatione quadam aetatem et initia sua cum Vergilio 
compamns ausus sit dicere “et quantum mihi restal ad Culiccml’” 

® Vacca, Vita Luc.’, ‘pucrili mutalo in senatorium cultum et in notitiam 
Caesaris Neronis facile peruenit.’ 

* Suet. Vita Luc.t ‘ad extremum pacne signifer Pisonianae coniurationis 
exstitit.’ 

* Ibid, 'matrem quoque innoxiam inter socios nominauit’; ef. Tac. Am. XV, 
Is'i. Vacca mentions no such incident. 
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bleeding (o death This djmg quotation, although 
might very well suggest that it bcloi^ed to a separate poei^ 
sought for in three* diflerent places m the Thantilia, and hy 
identified with a psssage from the ninth book 

His tears were blood, and, where the ooze can find 
An outlet, wells abund^t gore, the mouth 
And open nostrils stream hia sweat comes red 
And e^cry limb is drenched from tecmiJig sons 
So the whole body is a single wound 
Thus, when 'the mad despot's enme’ (rabxdi tufas iyranni) cut sh^ 
the poet’s career, his epic wis incomplete and only m pubh 
'Why doth a cruel lot debar greatness from old age?' asks Statius in 
tribute to Lucan's memorj * r v e 

Thirteen of Lucan's lost n orks were known to Vacca, and fi« of tnes 
are alluded to by Statius, who adds the Adlocvtv) aJ Poljatn.* Suewwus, 
who confirms the other two authorities regarding the Laudss 
mentions also a lampoon on Nero The sa^eious Vacca is clear 
thirteen are mmor works compared widi the epic on the avd war, 
still 'not all to be disdained',* and one might guess that the 
important are those common to Vacca and Statius - the Jhann fro® 
Trojan cycle, the Cataehthanion, a descent into the underwurldi tW 
h/tuies I^efonu, and the Orphsta Naturally, although m all likelihnw 
less important, the AJlaotM to Lucan’a wife Polla u inefluoncd by 
Slauus ui his poem addressed to her in widowhood, but we do not know 
whether it was m prose or serse, unless «s inclusion immediately 
the T)t fneendw I r6ij, ihe one prose ooroposiUon m StaUus’s hat, raises 
a presumpoon that it likewise was in prose The remaining items m 
Vacck'a Lat are the Satunaha, on the gaieties of December.* ten books 
of misceUaneous Stituu, the unfinished tragedy of Medea, fourteen 
Sahicat FaHiIor,* EpgTommata,* and ui prose (b«idcs his account of 
^ Great Rie at Rome) a senes of Epufulae ex Cantpaua (w hich, if 
had sunived, ought to have prosed a fascmating addiuon to our ap««' 
^ns of anaent letter-wntmg) as well as a speech for and one against 
Octaviua Sagitta. These ora/nwiauggesutat Lucan in aj> 58, perhap* 


recordatus cwtnen • te enmposnwn, «?uo uolfterin»" 
fOT per rowmodi wortd imapnvtq obiwe trsdidem uer»iuip*o»r*tto!it.ea‘I”* 
nil supretni uoi full wc..i, uci»a, 

‘ S Jr ^7^ o’' ^ prefisnj to his waniUticml 

•I./ II ^"“““"''*"“6nanons«»«cunf»' 

*1®'’ fasudiendj quidcin omno, ul« tirnra “» 
CiOT^uUMleaiiursccnna' , 

IL Oeathe, Ve £_ vtU rt tenfriu. n « i, nbiuihlv refers to ibe S'oni«ia.'“ *“ 

WTiat Schsnz tb U ) 390) edit TenzstOclie,’ ctnng Jihn’s defcn(rtu>a w 
i»*«ra^ionumor^ tensnse ’ Pn 4 «* to hi» ed. ol Perwu*. p. mair 
I Mt u a potiible correction ofaffmula in ibe be»l MaS 
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fiUcd vvith tiie detective instinct cEaracJcristic of not n few liicmrv- men, 
s-esred upon one of the most exestinj: murder trials of the day’ as material 
for two clever rhetorical show-pieces in proof of what 3 versatile genius 
could say on both sides of a case complicated by cross-r.w caring and by 
an innocent freedman’s self-accusation. 

I'hc number of there works would I>c reduced by one on die sug- 
gestion wljich has been made* tliat the Cataththonion and Orpheus may 
be identical. But this reems impossible. True, both concern the under- 
world and arc in hexameters;’ but Statius makes separate allusions to 
them, and they are mentioned at different points in the IJ/e Iiy Vacca in 
the sixth century, when Lucan's works were, as his words imply, still 
c.xtant. 

The ten books of the PharsaHa* on the war which broke out in 49 
n.c. between Caesar and Pompey, amount to over 8,000 hexameters, 
but do not complete the poet's design; for the tenth book, about 150 
lines shorter than the nc.xt shortest, ends abruptly, leaving Caesar at 
war in Egj’pt. 

Book I, though in many respects powerful, miglit have had more epic 
force had it plunged at once into tlic narrative. As it is, the action is 
delayed by the announcement of the theme, a remonstrance on the 
iniquity of civil warfare, the comforting reflection that but for tliat war- 
fare Rome would have had no Nero, tlte fantastic picture of the emperor 
as a god, and a fawning address to him as sufHdcnt inspiration for the 
poet without need to invoke Apollo or Bacdius. The ensuing sketch of 
the causes of strife omits the burning question between the Senate 
and Caesar concerning Caesar’s command, but contains a vivid glance 
at the motives and characters of the two protagonists, spurred by rival 
claims {sthnulos dedit acmula uirtus): 

Caesar could brook no man in front of him, 

Pompey none by' his side,® 

Referring to Pompey's lack of recent campaigning, Lucan unduly stresses 
his advanced age.® Now in his fifty-seventh year, he was only four years 
older than his opponent, and, as Lucan more than once reminds us, had 
become Caesar’s son-in-law by marrying Julia, whose death rendered 

’ Tac. Ann. XIII. xiiv. Sagitl.njn prc-vcncc of a freedman killed apvoman who 
would not marry him: the freedman nought to take the guilt on himself, but a 
maid revealed the truth, and Sagitta vias brought to trial. 

’ Pichon, Ixt Sonreet de Lucain, p. 53, footnote : ‘ ccs deux po&mcs n’en forment 
peut-etre qu’un scuk’ In noticing Pichon’s valuable work (C. 7 ?. xxvii (1913), 
pp. 23-28), I mentioned what appeared to me the incrcdibilitj’ of this hypo- 
thesis. 

® Bahrens, F.PJi. pp. 365-368, W, Morel, FJfJ.. p. 128. 

' ‘FharsaVis ' is barron cd from IX. 98s; the title in MSS. is Fe Bello Ciuili. 

® I. 125-126; 

'Nee quemquam iam ferre potest Caesanie priorem 
Pompciusuc parem.’ 

' I, 129-130. 

I 
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the breach between them more likely In Pompey the poet, warmly 
though he espouses hia cause, disttms a man oxTr-corifident tn fcia 
previous record, who 


Finds not new strength, but trusting much past luck 
Stands there the shadow of a mighty name * 

The contrasting figure of Caesar is drawn with force, though not with 
sympathy 


Ills manhood knew 
No rest Jus only shame to lose a fight 
Keen and untamed, where hope or anger called, 

He turned his hand, nor quailed to stain his sword . . > 
To make a path bj ha\oc was his joy * 


Strict narrative begins with Caesar’s passage of the Alps (1 183)* 
bringing his big plana to the aouU river Rubicon — the antithesis in 
adjectives is Lucan's - to be confronted with the majestic tmage of his 
name country protesung against further adi ance 


The waters of the little Rubicon 
were won, when, in the general’s sight, arose 
^e nughiy Phantom of no land, dismayed, 

Uear through the darkling lught, m«t sad of look, 

Uttuig her grey locks stream from bead that wore 
A crown of towers », with her tresses torn, 

spoke 

Words blent with groara ‘Men. whither prei ye on? 

Of if as citaens, thus far ye nay ' ^ 

IfcnJogli the Ecncnl-s fcimc, 
btiftming ho hjir, md on ,hc met', b.im 

FeSwftS “"'15 "'I» 

^ ^ ^ Caesar, lord on 1^ and sea 
O er all the world, and with thv ' * 

Thy champion * 

tT.bui“!l!“^! Caesar a met by Cutio, 

SoeUed f »««1 by the Caesansn tribunes of 49 

A summon sent for troops fmm Gaul gives occa- 
sion for di^essions on Gallic tribes, tides and Droids then a description 
,1 135 star Rugni norrunif umbra.* 

*I nesciiuirtusttareioco pudensque uismfecirae ruin*’ 
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of panic in Rome at Caesar’s approach leads to the introduction of pro- 
digies and expiatory rites. The book ends gloomily amidst presages 
of disaster. Lucan, it will be noted, while he removes from his historical 
poem the conventional gods of epic, supplies their place by the super- 
natural, as represented here by the symbolic figure of Roma, by portents, 
and the prophetic second sight of both an astrologer and a matron 
so weirdly possessed that she has power to behold Pompey already 
Ijing dead. 

A hesitant note of philosophy opens Book II. Stoics were perpetually 
confronted with the problem of reconciling belief in fate with dmnation. 
\Wiy, asks Lucan, is man allowed knowledge of future woes through 
omens? Then, with a transient departure from Stoic dogmatism, he 
speculates on the operation of cause in the world. Is it the outcome of 
law or chance? Yet he clinches this old debate with the Epicureans by 
uttering the prayer. 

Thy will be done forthwith: let human thought 
Be blind to coming doom: grant hope ’raid fear!*^ 

Mourning, as at a death, falls on Rome: men pray for the peril of 
foreign attack in preference to internecine strife. It is a passage typically 
rhetorical in the tumid declamation of its earh'er portion and the argu- 
mentative point of its close: 

Make Rome the foe of all the nations, but 
Spare us a civil war! Let Dacians hem 
Us here and Getae there; one ri^ul should 
Meet Spain, the other turn his standard ’gainst 
The quivers of the East. And let thy hand, 

0 Rome, have no relief from toil ! Or, if. 

Ye Gods, ye will to blast th’ Italian name, 

Then let all ether, fallen into fire, 

Crash manifold in lightning on the earth! 

O wrathful Father, in one instant smite 
Both sides, both leaders, ere they }’et have earned 
Their doom! From such a crop of novel crime 
Seek they to prove which shall be lord at Rome? 

Scarce had it been worth while to stimulate 
A civil war, if neither were to rule.^ 

The chief incidents of the book are the remarriage to Cato of his former 
wife, Marcia, widow of Horiensius; the resistance to Caesar offered by 
Domitius (pointedi}' introduced because an ancestor of Nero) and the 
retreat of Pompey southwards to Brundisium and thence, overseas to 
Epirus. YTiat Heitland frankly calls ‘padding’ consists in digressions 

*11.14-15: 

* Sit subitum quodcumquc paras ; sit caeca futuri 
Mens hominurn fati: liceat sperare timenti.’ 

* II. 52-63. 
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on the Civil wm between Manus and SoHa and on the n'cr» of ItJf. 
The figure of Cato « of significance m relation to Book IX, where he 
plays a commanding pan In Lucan’s cjes Cato is the incarnation o' 
virtue, hitherto guiltless ol his country’s blood, but now, as Brutus teh* 
him, drawn perforce into the struggle 

virtuous past shall hate this one reward - 
War makes thee guilty as it finds the rest 
{Acctpient o/ior, faetent u Mia notenim )* 

»dmiration for Cato's ascetic ordering of hiS life, the poet 
proudly depicts hia Stoic ability to combine a self-sufficing virtue with 
altruistic claims 


To keep the Mean and hold due boundary, 
to follow Nature, spend a life for Rome, 

Ueei^g his birth Was for the world, not self, 
ii/t ^ hunger was a feast* 
whate et but w aided jiorm from roof-ttee was 
nrhesigarb 

«t lutn to draw i the old way round hjs )imb» 
i he Komin burgher’s shaggy gown . But ne’er 

«ub C«u,’, on lu, rttuni » 
liKof PomnU’^* ^ ®>*geofMMsiIia, IS uopo\ eti.hcd by a weansom* 

1« «o.b,uo„ Bol »»og comJoosamS 

S tom of, <“ “r 

oP'"* -hP <-l "•>■ » »»“ 


“Pun the yieldini . 

ne’er wauM shores 

Cfoud-wrapt and «**** ** j *E3in, and peaks 

wrapt, and scarce dnuingu^^habie hills * 


Y},, . ““unguishabie hilis * 

c.wirssi”' ““*■> "I- IP ^ p ¥°' 

bi.to.sd telightS HP". -"fc 

and beast as by sylvan de,t,e« uahuman ntes, shunned by 

mystenous thnll ,n ,ts windless yet a-quivcr « 

»'« lariw*ar tuus horror inert) -a ' 


* II aj8-Ji9 


* II 381 


• III 1-7 
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black waters and misshapen images of eldritch gods, awesome through 
a wan aspect of decay and nameless terrors, where caverns resound with 
the rumble of the earthquake, where the hewn death-yew comes to life 
again, where flame plays among branches that do not burn and serpents 
hold the oak in their embrace.* 

Three episodes constitute most of the action in Book IV - Caesar’s 
Spanish operations against Afranius and Petreius near Ilerda; the failure 
of one of three Caesarian rafts to escape the Pompeian blockade in Illyria; 
and the descent of Curio, in Caesar’s interest, upon Africa, where he is 
defeated by Juba and meets death. The pangs of thirst suffered by 
Pompeians in Spain prompt one of Lucan’s denunciations of luxury, - 
while the counsel of Volteius to his men on the trapped raft that they 
must slay each other rather than surrender is argued in the overstrained 
manner of the schools, and is an ingenious combination of special 
pleading and boastfulness. AVhen the crew carry out their dreadful 
compact of mutual slaughter, like the offspring of the teeth of mythical 
dragons, characteristic realism is indulged in to describe the crawling 
writhing bleeding agony of the lacerated men. But this virtual suicide 
closes in a reflection that consoled many of Nero’s subjects as well as 
Lucan - death is a ready way of eluding tyranny. Here it is still the 
Stoic who speaks; for Stoicism, while recognising the theoretical obli- 
quity of suicide, admitted that it was in certain circumstances defensible : 

Despite such lessons shown of manliness, 

Yet craven peoples will refuse to learn 

How smooth the path of valour which the hand 

Can make to ’scape from bondage; but a King 

Is dreaded for his steel; and liberty 

Is galled with cruel arms, in ignorance 

That swords were given that none might be a slave. 

Ah Death! That thou mightst scorn to take from life 
Cowards, and but the brave be free to die !® 

The African expedition suggests the only long deviation of this book, 
on the legend of the earth-bom Antaeus strangled by Hercules. Curio’s 
soliloquy before battle reflects his not unnatural nervousness as com- 
mander of soldiers who had become Caesarians only by surrendering at 
Corfinium: 

’Tis daring cloaks great fear: myself shall first 
Seize arms, and let my men, while yet mine otvn, 

March down to level ground ; for idleness 
Aye bringeth changeful mind. End plots by fight ! 

When blood-lust prompts and sword is firmly gripped. 

The helmet covers qualms. Who minds to weigh 

* III. 399-421. Possibly the miraculous fire in the forest was suggested to 
Lucan by Sen. T/iy. 674-5: ‘excelsac trabes ardent sine igne.’ 

- IV. 373 sgq. ^ IV. 575-581. 
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Opposed leaders then or balance cbims? 

Each backs the side be stands <in> as at shows 
^^lthln the fateful amphitheatre. 

No anaent grudge makes combatants engage - 
Pairs hate at sight * 

The apostrophe to Curio after his death leads up to the familiar hn 
which implies that his desertion to Caesar’s side turned the sc3 e oi 
history 

Momentumque ]mt mutatut Cuno rerum. 

Though Book V opens in Epirus with the assembly of the 
friendly to Pompey and closes with his decision to send hJs wife 
for safety to Lesb«, yet Caesar is the donunant figure, especullf when 
he tows the mutmeen (who express their gnevances with pomte 
ihetonc), and recrosses the Adrianc in a small boat on a (empestuoos 
night to bring Antony to hia aid. TTic action is delayed by a digression 
of about 150 lines on the Delphic Oracle consulted by Appiu* 

Caesar's will power is well brought out m his defiant braving of 
storm despite the fisherman’s wamtng He is content to have Fortune 
for hu sole attendant (.toh placet Fartuna comet) in crossing the 
ensure the transport of his troops from Italy, for 


Mad-set on battk-mellay was his heart.* 

But the storm proves an irresistible tempuuon to Lucan Having «*' 
hausted hii hit of contending wuids, be turns to hyperbole -aiounoms 
long buffeted 10 vain now at last succumb, and portentous waves new to 
those seas roll ui from the encirding ocean Next he elaborates the des- 
cription by a resort to mythology Much more human, however, is the 
wnclu^g epuode, m w hich Pompey, deeply affected, can scarcely biwg 
himself to tell his wife that for her safety they must part. 


%\ords fail him, though his purpose be resolved, 
^ so he fam would clog what is to come, 
mdulge delay and moments steal from doom. 

AU slumbn banished and the night far con^ 
^wha clasps fes breast that teems with care, 
a* *'oL kisses from her lord now tum^ 
Away She mane!, that hw cheeks are wet, 

Ajd mnw witi . «™,„i 

dire COT M pa, p„„p,y .Mding lean 
H. iigtag 'M, oTO, „„„ ,,f. . 

the Lfe of ha^er tunes, not this 
That burdens me - the woeful day hath come. 
Which we postponed too htde, vet too much 
Caesar is nigh, aD eagerness for fightl'* 

'TV 70J-710 

* V 7it t-n*"**^ adloiMtwn oiucenda ad proeUa meotem * 
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Overloaded with digressions, besides detail of Caesar’s scheme to en- 
close his enemy at Dj-rrhachium, and h}'perbolical praise of the cen- 
turion Scaera’s repulse of Pompej^’s attempt to break through. Book VI 
is not on the whole successful. The plan to construct gigantic lines of 
investment is at first as little grasped by Pompey 

As wild waves boiling on the Kentish shore 

Rave all unfelt by C^cdonians.^ 

In time, he is driven to counter-movements, and would have made a 
victorious sortie but for the prowess of one outstanding Caesarian, on 
whom, %vith incredible exaggeration, the whole fighting is made to 
concentrate. This champion is not to be dislodged save by a war-engine; 
he bristles with a thick forest of missiles in his chest; he offers the resist- 
ance of an African elephant; and, tearing out his eyeball along with the 
arrow which pierced it, 

Stamps on the weapon and his eye as well!- 

This and much more is neither poetry nor common sense. The rest 
mainly concerns the temporar}" discomfiture of Caesar, who retires upon 
Thessaly followed by Pompey. If only Pompey had been a Sulla, reflects 
Lucan, and had used his advantage for an immediate descent upon Rome, 
there would have been no Pharsah'a. The mention of Thessaly is respon- 
sible for digressions on geography and magic; and, though the tvizardxy 
and witches of Thessaly appear more convincing in the pages of 
Apuleius, yet Lucan, when he leaves off cataloguing the astounding 
potency of Thessalian enchantments over love, weather, rivers, 
mountains and laws of the universe, does achieve an effect of gruesome 
diablerie through Sextus Pompey’s morbid longing to learn the future, 
not from oracles but, like Saul at Endor, from necromancy. After he 
and his attendants have made their way past ruined tombs towards the 
sunless and heU-Iike cavern where the sorceress Erichtho sits crooning 
her malignant spells, he holds a midnight stance with the hag. Conceding 
his request, she scares off birds and beasts of prey from the battlefield, 
and selects a fallen warrior to be revivified by loathsome ingredients and 
eerie incantations for the purpose of revealing prophetic messages from 
the other world. The revelation is that the shades await both Sextus’s 
father and his house; Caesar’s daring, on the other hand, delights the 
spirits of dead Roman revolutionaries, but his triumph will be short. 
With such ominous responses Sextus returns to his father’s camp before 
daybreak. 

Book VII is not free from turgidity and extravagance, but it is the 
greatest book of the poem, and describes the feelings of both rivals 
before Pharsalia as well as their fortunes in the culminating batde. With 


^ VI. 67-68. 


VI. 191-19Z, 198-199, 205, 208, 219. 
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an outburst of enthusiasm. Lucan predicts the enduring power of bis 
subject to engross readers 

Mid tribes in far-off years, 'mid folks unborn, 

Haply by fame alone to time bequeathed, 

Or haply profited by such renown 

As e en my toilmg pen can lend the great, 

^VTien men ahall read of war, this tale shall still 
Move hope and fear alike or futile wish 
Spellbound each reader suit shall fancy doom 
Is yet to come not past and gone, and so 
W ill favour thee great Pompey, to the end * 

In the famous passage on Pompey's dream, he is fanned to be once 
more receiving the plaudits of the Roman people m hiS own theatre 

In dreamland Rome seemed his Break not that sleep, 

O camp watchl Ne'er let bugle atnke his carsl 
To morrow s ghastly night sad to recall 
The day, brings naught but deadly battle hoes * 

He awakes to realiUes The Pompeians clamour for the fray 
criticise their leader a cauuon 


In Pompey s camp ‘Pharsalial’ was the prajer * 
Uahistoncally Cicero, who was not present js introduced at urging 
him to give battle He consents under protest and his men have thew 
will, but 

On many a face was paleoess as of death 
To come - a look most eloquent of doom ‘ 


Amidst other presages of disaster, Lucans bias insmuStes that Caesar 
saenfiMd to the infernal powers The harangue to his followers is some 
of It plausible argument, some of it rhodomontade, but, by reason of iw 
vigour, all very readable Observing the disposiuon of Pompey’s troops 
(Lucan a acrount of wludi does not with that of other authotiUea), 

and seeing lus wuh fulfffied ,n the enemy’s descent upon the plain, 
Caesar confidently addresses his soldiers as the true «bitet3 of his 
destiny 

No need for prayer woo fortune now by fight,* 
and continuing his alliterative rhetoric 


^Vave but the blade and bong the whole world low » 
mth corresponding alliteration, and not without bravado. Pompey 8 
speech to his army expresses ha reasons for confidence 


JVU aari,; 'VllasiW ‘VnCi 

• VH 7* sccOTiite (eno ' 

vu ays t.tpnmorerninoiupro»t«Tuteraundum 
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Our better cause bids hope for help from Heaven.’^ 

But in vain. TjTanny, in Lucan’s view, was triumphant at Pharsah'a. 
\\Tiy did Rome ever know freedom, if she was to lose it?” Surely, the 
gods’ apathy had led through ciHl warfare to the creation of new deities 
and a new relipon in emperor-worship P Refraining from details of 
individual horrors on the battlefield, Lucan contrasts the fugitive 
Pompey looking back upon lost greatness with Caesar, whose adversary 
is henceforward not Pompey but freedom,'* and who to discerning eyes 
might well be an object of pity - ‘ ’twas worse to win ’ {uincere peins erat). 
The picture of the conqueror is not flattering. According to Lucan, 
Caesar encouraged his men to plunder, was leader of the really guilty 
side, was hunted Orestes-like by avenging furies, callously sun'eyed 
the dead, and withheld from the rotting corpses that cremation which 
would not be refused (and here a piece of far-fetched Stoicism is dragged 
in) by the universal conflagration at the end of the world. 

The main interest of Book ^TII lies in Pompej^’s flight to Egjqjt and 
his murder as he is about to land: it is broken by reflections on and 
apostrophes to both Egj’pt and Pompey. A prey to nervous fears, 
alarmed at the rustle of woodland leaves in the wind,® the defeated 
warrior escapes in a frail craft to Lesbos, where he endeavours to con- 
sole his swooning wife: 

Thy husband’s woe alone may win thee praise. 

Take heart: let thine affection strive with fate 

And love me for myself, a vanquished man.® 

He sets sail with her in anxiety great enough to make unnatural his 
converse tvith the pilot upon astronomy. By the Levant he reaches 
Cilicia, the scene of his old ■victories over piracy, and holds council 
with his remaining supporters on the policy, curming but unprindpled, 
of playing East against West. '\Miy not entangle and weaken Parthia by 
inducing her to fight in Rome’s ci'vil wars? This proposal of Pompey ’s 
is scouted as dishonourable by Lentulus — why not rather, he argues, 
keep the conflict within the Roman world, and tty Egypt, whose king, 
Ptolemy, owed his throne indirectly to Pompey? So he sails to meet the 
death prepared for him by Ptolemy’s cynical adviser Pothinus, whose 
contention is that expediency must be preferred to right and that it is 
wisdom to side -ndth the conqueror; 

Freedom in crime protects a hated sway. . . . 

Who would be good must quit a ro}’al court: 

Wrtue and sovereign power do not accord. 

Blush to be cruel and you’ll alwaj's fear!" 

In the ofHng at Pelusium, overmastering fate secured that Pompey 

’ VII. 349: ‘Causa iubet melior superos sperare sccundos.’ 

= VII, 440-443. » VII. 457-459- * Vll. 695. 

^VIII. 5-6. 'VIII. 76-78. ’VIII. 491: 493-495 
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should be enticed from hishi^h>sten)ed vessel into a small boat, where, 
withm sight of w ife and son, he was subbed bj the traitor Sepwaius- 
Achillas, that Phanan ^atelbtc * clainaed the right to cany the snetaflt 
head to the joung king Having noted the majestj of Pompe/a looks »s 
preserved in death Lucan yields to his besetting passion for rcahsti 
and spoiU the pathos of the seene Instead of Virgil’s digni ^ of soiw*. 
or beauty of simile, we haic the repulsiie details of the suU gaspt'l 
mouth and the drooping neck laid cross*wise on a boat thwart to h* 
hacked through, there are smews and veins to tut, there are bonesW 
break, it all takes time (^lu) for the art of whirling off the head tt t 
single blow, Lucan remarits (with his thoughts perhaps on Caliguhk 
had jet to be developed - ttondam firits erat caput tnse rolart * Such 
realism « rendered superfluous by what follows 


To let the cursed boy pnnee know the dead, 

^n manly wealth of hair by kings admired. 

The loc^ which graced that&oble brow, were seized, 

Md while the features lived and sobbing breath 
Yet moved the lips to murmur, while the eves 
Uncliwed w ere glazing on a Phanan spear 

fixed that head whose word for war had rung 
The knell of peace, the head that swat ed our bws 
M rompwi or from rattra eloquent 
Thia face, O Roman Fortune, pleased thee oncel* 

m m tJi, m<»nl.shtbj Cotiioi. 

tinn (f.r «,! stieodants, and, after an incomplete eieii* 

crous devirt'’ r ,k be supplied by the somewhat lofi 

Wd S. ‘ de«ned funeral pde, rt »» 

But the loneW ^ •“‘Ptoed Cordui at hiS ceremotiul- 

y grave on ike beach cannot confine one so illustnous 

ark the true fcoundarv of great Pompey's tomb » 

bstTcwi^^rf futile, because Lucan’s turse *>1 

snnan o! Rome tfih r ^ fulfilled, would hav c closed the eLef 
>l''T'>nt »" tl>= buml pb« lib 

rmprt > Bo^ 

Nol m Vartan U,hamt 
A bnlc dust held nnf ^ rrwe a shade 

•MIL 7^-799- 
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vengeance on Eg}!?! threatened by Pompey’s elder son when he learns 
of his father’s murder, and Cato’s dignified praise of the dead leader are 
preliminary to the chief theme of the book - the heroism of Cato. He will 
have none of the argument that continuance of war is criminal, now that 
Pompe}" is dead. Expostulating with reluctant Pompeians, he sarcastic- 
ally declares that Caesar ^^ill believe they did him an intentional benefit 
by running before him at Pharsalia - here and in other passages errone- 
ously called Philippi. As their next objective is Juba’s kingdom, Lucan 
is enabled to describe the treacherous quicksands of the SjTtes, a storm 
that imperils Cato’s fleet, and the swamps of Triton which most of the 
ships reach in safety. The resolution to march across the desert to 
Mauretania occasions a digression on Libya as well as passages recount- 
ting Cato’s marvellous endurance* of thirst, and his refusal to consult 
the oracle of Hammon (whose misplacement is one of the not uncom- 
mon geographical blunders in Lucan). Labienus would have the will of 
Jupiter ascertained by this austere captain of men: 

The laws above have ever ruled thy life, 

And thou dost follow God. Lo! now' the leave 
Is thine to speak with Jove. Ask of the doom 
That waits accursed Caesar, and hold search 
Into thy country’s future character.- 

Cato, however, in tones worthy of the oracle itself, scouts the idea, 
criticising it on Stoic principles; 

Wrhat should be asked? IVhether I’d rather die 
Free, arms in hand, or look on tyranny? 

Whether a life is naught, e’en when prolonged? 

Or if years make a difierence? Or if 
A good man can be hurt by any blow? 

Does Fortime drop her threats when Afirtue fights? 

Is it enough to wish what merits praise? 

Does right ne’er grow by gain? All this we know; 

Jove cannot plant it deeper in our heart.® 

Cato’s inspiring fortitude during the march with his soldiers is almost 
smothered beneath the mass of irrelevance expounding the origin of 
serpents in Africa, and catalogues enumerating not only various species 
of serpents but also various sorts of death from snake-bite. Late in the 
book Caesar reappears on a voyage which brings him to the ruins of 
Troy; and Lucan’s confidence in his own literary' immortalitj- prompts 
an apostrophe to poetry as conferring eternal renown: 

Hallow'ed and mighty toil of bards empowered 
To rescue all from fate and grant the gift 

* Cato, as hero of the desert, receives an epithet found nowhere else - lutrem- 
uaeus, IX. 941. 

* IX. 556-539- “ IX. 566 tqq. 
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To mortal nations ofctemitf] 

Gnid^ not O Caesar, fame to heroes oM — 

If Latin poesy may pronuse aught. 

Then long as Homer’s honours shall endure, 

Peoples to come wiH read both the« and me, 

For our* Diarittha uiH lise, and time 
Shall ne'er damn I ucan to obscunty * 

Caesar's seneration of his ancestral gods at Troy would have 
more sympathetic treatment from Virgil Lucan is content to rec«d in 
coasting voyage along Asia Minor and his crossing by Rhodes to tgyi” 
where, amidst his hesitation whether to land, one of Ptolemy’s courtier 
comes aboard ship with the head of Pompcy To Lucan his 
his n\al s murder is hypocrisy now that he had ocular proof of *he 
crime and thought u safe to be a good father-in-law (tutu/nque pul^ 
tarn boHui este tofer). 


Some tears he shed that fell not of freewill, 

And forced his moanings from a joyful heart * 

Boole X, on Caesar in Egypt, would fit better into an epic on the 
mighty Julius himself than into the Phmaha Yet it has energy, 
ipite of a divagauon on Alexander the Crest, against whom Lucan «* 
seighs as a ‘successful bandit’ {frtae pro**), and a longer excursus oo 
the Nile The pnncipal incidents are Caesar’s «sit to Alexander’s tombi 
his amour with Cleopatra, her magnificerit banouet after a rtconolis®®^ 
with Pwlemy, the plot of Pothmus to kill Caesar, and the attack »t 
dawn with Caesar at bay 


^ dreads the onset, yet disdains to dread 
TC roan some noble brute in cage ronlined 
And gnaws his prison ull he breaks his teeth * 


Before the book is broken short, his arch-enemies, Pothmus and 
AchiUas, are dead, but the renewal of resistance by Ganymedcs brings 
W again into imminent danger There we leave the Caesar of Lucan 

W »ySw w'eotT"" ' ■" 


Not uU his wmiti/s swords transfix the heart 
Of Caesar, shall great Pompey be avenged * 

This reference to the postponement of a fated penalty has m some 
Jem colour to the view that the poem was designed to continue 
8 history up to his assassmauon uj. 44 The tenth book is on the 
tace ol It tPcomplcte, even were tfut not obvious, we should detect an 
unfinished scheme from the assurance gnen to Sextus Pompey that his 
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fate would be foretold by the shade of his dead fatherA That promised 
episode, a parallel to Anchises’s prophecy uttered to Aeneas, would have 
come into one of the unwritten books. A likely chronological limit 
would be Thapsus and the suicide of Cato in 46 B.c. That is Pichon’s 
wew,^ which seems more commendable than his associated arginnent 
that, as the necromancy of Pharsalia VI corresponds in weirdness to 
the descent into the lower world in Aeneid VI, therefore twelve books 
must have been planned to answer to Virgil’s twelve. Much closer 
parallelism between the several books of Pharsalia and Aeneid would 
have to exist before this contention had validity. In the seventeenth 
century, the historian Thomas May, whose works in verse and prose 
are all forgotten save his translation of the Pharsalia, believed that 
Lucan meant to carry his epic as far as Caesar’s death. To fill the gap, 
May composed a Supplementum, which Hallam ventured to call ‘the 
first Latin poetry which England can vaunt.’ The whole matter is, 
however, conjectural; and the arguments for a contemplated prolonga- 
tion to 44 B.c. are not of compelling cogency. 

Another point on which there is divergence of opinion concerns the 
three books issued first according to Vacca’s Zi/e. Ussani thinks they 
were I, VII, IX; Pichon thinks II, VII, VIII. One might defend I, II, 
VII as a more likely group than either, if one took certain mistakes in 
VII to prove its comparative earliness and were to offer a plausible 
explanation of its touching-up with anti-Caesarism. In all the suggestions, 
however, there are difficulties concerning Lucan’s attitude to Caesar 
and Nero ; and waverers may do worse than fall back on the traditional 
view, which presents at least as few difficulties, and is the most natural 
interpretation of Vacca’s words, namely, that I, II, III constituted the 
ires libros qtiales uidemus. 

The seven books not published till after Lucan’s death may have 
been already known to literary circles from the author’s readings; for 
the composition of the Pharsalia presumably extended over several 
years before a.d. 65. If one is satisfied that Lucan even in his first book,^ 
as well as in others, borrowed from Seneca’s Naturales Quaestioncs 
(belonging to a.d. 62 and 63), then that circumstance may be taken to 
limit the period; but Vitelli’s endeavour still further to narrow the time 
of writing seems unconvincing.* 

Let us realise the audacity of this youthful author. Himself in touch 
with an imperial court, he dared Avrite a long poem glorifying the 

* VI. 813-814. 

® Op. cit. p. 270. A. H. Cruiclishank, Professor of Greek in Durham, 1910- 
1927, saw a possible limit in the reference to Munda (45 B.c.) as the last battle 
of the civil wars, I. 40. But some take ultima there as ‘most distant,’ and Lucan, 
in spite of ultima, goes on to refer to Mutina (43) and Perusia (41 B.c.). R. T. 
Bruferc (C.P. 1950, p. 217 ff.) thinks Lucan intended to reach 29 B.c. 

® Cf. the language regarding portentous constellations in Phars. I. 527-529 
with Sen. N.Q. VI. iii. 3 and VII. xx. 3. 

* For summarj' of evidence, sec S.H. § 390. 
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opposition to the founderof the iropenal principle at Rome Possibly, in 
an age of ingenious and bizarre compositions under a clei er sov ereign, he 
imagined that his n ark might pass muster or evade censure as an artistic 
tour deforce, and that a generous interpretation would be placed upon 
a historical thesis handled with epic talent and oiled with introductory 
adulation But Lucan must base been sufficiently intimate with the 
arbitrary despotism of Nero to recognise that in taking such a risk he 
played a game involving the hipest of stakes A consciousness of genius 
and an independence of spirit combined with the impetuosity of youth 
to dnve him upon a hazard, in which perhaps he was keen to welcome 
the fascination of double danger It was jeopardy enough to challenge the 
ruler of the world by nvalry in any field of literary eminence; but it 
was still more perilous to champion the defenders of the ancient repub- 
hean system Theirs had been a lost cause, and yet Lucan by setting 
himself to make idols of Pompey and Cato threw down the gauntlet to 
Caesansm again Several factors contnbuied to this anu-Caesansm 
Corduba, the Spanish home of his family, acknowledged a tradio'onal 
allegunce to Pompey , Lucan's own boyish imaginauon conjured up 
roseate wiona of the repubhean past, his reading m the Pompeian 
books of Livy confirmed his attitude, and ihe sense of Nero's intolerable 
delSttUML*" intimacy into 

Thu independence of spmt has its literary side, where Lucan proves 
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the emancipation of Baier’s h}’pothesis from the exaggerations of Ziehen 
and Vitelli, and to its defence against the objections of Westerburg and 
Ussani. For the accessor}’ material in his digressions Lucan no doubt 
went elsewhere: serpent-lore he could draw from Alacer, who had 
copied Nicander; geography, in which he is inaccurate, from some 
general treatise; and data about Eg}’pt in particular reiy likely from 
Seneca’s missing work on that country. Much of his merely allusive 
and decorative matter could be furnished from the standard academic 
learning, amplified by his omi e.xperience - he had been a quaestor, he 
was an augural priest, and he had travelled. But for details of his main 
theme there lay open at that time the complete decades of Li'vy, who had 
derived information from Caesar, Posidonius and others. Material 
contemporary with the civil war could thus be reached through Livy 
as an intermediar}’. By Livy it had been to a large extent already Pom- 
peianised. Lucan was not temperamentally likely to follow Caesar’s own 
account; he would distrust Asinius Pollio, as one too active on Caesar’s 
side; and although he might well have found facts to recommend the 
writings of Cremutius Cordus, we do not know that Cordus related the 
struggle between Caesar and Pompey. On the other hand, Livy was an 
author for whose literar}’ power the Senecas expressed warm admira- 
tion, and Lucan, while subscribing to the opinion entertained by his 
grandfather^ and his uncle,® felt the special call of pobtical sjmpathy. 

Lucan’s historical value must remain a debatable question. It is com- 
paratively easy, though it costs time, to construct a formidable list of his 
inexactitudes and deliberate departures from fact.® It is also easy to 
illustrate his strong bias against Caesar. The bias may be readily ex- 
plained; but it is not always so easy to be sure that the unhistorical 
in him is due either to bias or to ignorance. lUien, for instance, he intro- 
duces Cicero, contrary to truth, in Pompey’s camp before Pharsah'a, 
is he simply careless, or has he jlelded to a half-poetic, half-rhetorical 
desire to insert a speech from the orator? The almost infectious enthu- 
siasm of Pichon for Lucan, while it makes him too tolerant of his weari- 
some digressions, too laudatory of poetic merit in his rhetoric, too 
appreciative of the originality of his borrowings, at the same time makes 
him perhaps too ingenious in finding excuses for his mis-statements. Yet 
the defence is at times justifiable. For example, as regards the frequently 
criticised epithets applied to Gallic tribes, their appropriateness is 
plausibly supported on Hstorical, philological and archaeological 
grounds.'’ Again, on the alleged confusion between Arvemi and Aedui 

’ Sen. Contr. X. praef. 2 ; Suas. vi. 22. 

* Sen. Ep. c. 9. 

® Sec Heitland’s Introd. to Haddns’s ed. 

’ Pichon’s explanation {op. at. p. 29) of the picta arma of the Ltngones as 
*une allusion aux boucliers om& d*6nail que i’on fabriquait a Bibracte* must 
interest anyone who has seen the Aeduan antiquities from Alont Beuvray at 
Autun. 
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n 4 * 7 )> Lucan's language need not in\-olte the nistaie commonly sup- 
posed, if proper stress be laid on both verbs in the line, 

Aruemique ausi Latios se fingerc fratres 

Certainly, to construct against Lucan a laborious indictment of errof o 
quite misleading It should, in any case, be noted that his additions are 
fewer than bis omissions, and many alterations of historical fact charged 
against the Pharteha may be due to Livy One may surmise that Lucan 
himself 18 responsible for the silence about Caesar's pacific overtures, 
for the sinister misconstruction bid upon Caesar's clemency, and for the 
underralumg of Caesanan bravery, because Livy, wnung near the 
events could hardly have risked such falsification of histoo But, w 
"*^ 12 ^^***”*”^^^^*'****^®'’****°^'^'’ 

acts by CaesM with some reserve as to their motives, then Lucan might 
ronceivably drop them out because he did not think them siflcert, and 
It charactensUe episodes of bravery among the Caesanans were recorded, 
M we might erpect, fay Livy, then Lucan might with a kind of Stoic 
mstry decline to t^e them over, because it would be evil to praise 
hfr/.v other hand, the elimination of Pompeian 
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of history/ yet it is not by historical standards than Lucan must be 
judged, nor, despite his Livian basis, could we unreservedly use his 
text to supply some of the missing matter of Livy. Frank allowance 
must be made for prejudices and inconsistencies, wWch are but natural 
to juvenile ardour and emotion. He had definitely taken his side, and it 
is absurd to look for a dispassionate attitude to Caesarian or Pompeian. 
Interested in philosophy without being a philosopher, he was not con- 
cerned to reflect how un-Stoic it was, and in any case, how futile, to 
reproach Caesar, the man of destiny, for being also a man of blood. 
Here, as so often, he lets feeling speak. 

What philosophy appears in the poem is Stoic. Remembering the 
poet’s family and his training alongside of Persius, we should expect 
nothing else; but it should also be remembered that the philosophical 
colour is incidental, and that the Pharsalia must, in the last resort, be 
judged less for its history or its philosophj' than for its poetry. Critics 
like Heitland make as great a mistake in claiming a systematic character 
for Lucan’s Stoicism as Souriau does in over-emphasising its contra- 
dictions. To demand rigid consistency in his thought is to end in the 
negative conclusion of Lejay - that Lucan had no philosophy. If a lapse 
into pessimism caused him to wonder whether the world is guided by 
the Stoic Providence or by blind chance, it was a very human aberration 
from his normal creed; and if, poet-like, he used the older mythological 
beliefs, such literary decoration must be no more pressed against him 
than against Lucretius. 

Lucan’s literary training implied acquaintance vvith the classics of the 
past. It would be far too much to call him a disciple of Virgil: his spirit 
is alien to the Virgilian, and yet his debt to the great epic poet was in- 
evitable owing to the education of the times. Here the truth lies between 
Meriv'ale’s astonishing opinion that Lucan was in style practically 
independent of Virgil and Heitland’s that Lucan was ‘steeped’ in 
Virgil’s language. The debt is seen in borrowed words and locutions 
(like /elix quipoluit, IV. 393, and umil summa dies, VII. 195), in a fresh 
use of Vir^an epithets and phrases, in a heightening of Virgilian simpli- 
city to achieve strong effects, and in imitation of Vir^lian episodes. 
Conscious and subconscious echoes are so plentiful and obvious that 
one cannot feel like Merivale 'almost tempted to imagine that he had 
never read Virgil.’ At the same time, there is no need to hunt for parallels 
where no parallels exist. Many of the alleged analogies in Heitland’s 
elaborate list are too vague and faint to be reckoned as definite 

^Lucan’s influence on Appian, Dio Cassius and Orosius, ass^ed by V. 
1183.101 {Sul valore storico del poema Lucaneo, Rome 1903) is denied on good 
grounds by Pichon (qp. cit. p. 8i ff.). Westcrburg {Wi.M. xssvii (1S82) p. 34 ft.) 
maintains that Florus drew from Lucan, and so did not simply summarise Livy. 
Against this theor>’ powerful arguments are arrayed by Pichon {op. cit. pp. 
6^Si). Postgate (cd. Bk. VIII, postscript to Introd.) remarks that much of the 
difficulty would be removed by the assumption that the cpitomator of Livy 
used Lucan as well as Livy and that Florus used the epitome. 
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borrowings, and e^en Pichon, who adopts a sounder attitude regarding 
the Virgilian influence, scarcely convinces us tn his dairn that the 
vanishing of Julia’s ghost is modelled on that of Creusa, or that a father’s 
anguish over a djnng son is modelled on Anna’s gnef over Dido ' 
Horace influenced Lucan slightly, Ovid very considerably Sharing 
his uncle's admiration for Ovjd, he not only borrowed mythological 
material from hun but also inhented much of his rhetorical dertenty 


The Ovidian gift of repeating an idea in surprisingly new ways reappears 
in Lucan, and accounts for Fronto's criticism that in his first seven hoes 
he simply rang the changes on the one idea of ‘worse-than-civil wars ’ 
He has not Ovid's wonderful lightness and faahty, but in the smooth- 
ness and monotony of his versification it can be seen that the rhythms 
of the il/etamorpAorer have told upon him Resemblances to earlier poets 
hke Ennius* are not distinct enough to base conclusions upon; and a 
similarly negative result, many will agree, comes from the evidence 
adduced by Hosius^ to detect verbal ti^uences exerted by Manihus, 
by the author of Attna, by the earlier books of Livv and by Q CurUus 
This inquiry has considerable interest m its bearing on worLs so con- 
jectural m date as the Astronmua. Athta and the llutory ofAkxatder, 
but unfortunately the cv idence rests upon slight siirulanties and amounts 
to little Some of the not very impressive resemblances between Curtius 
and Lucan are due to analogy of facts (deserts, for example, are much 
i^e the world over, and prompt simJar terminology), other resem- 
blances may be ascribed to community of source, and others are simply 
common stoci of Laon expression One excepuonal case is 
uiat of Seneca, some of whose works, particularly the tragedies, appear 
(after allowanw has been made for the wide prevalence of the same 
mythology and the same rhetoric) to have affected Lucan, This hypo- 
thesis, if acwpted, would prove the anteriority of the tragedies and sup- 
port their atmbuuon to Seneca ^ 

« ‘“porting however, than the discovery of v etbal similanues 
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the subtlety of argument which makes a debating speech cogent; the 
tendency to hyperbole which is bound to arrest attention ; the love of 
point, epigram, antithesis which produces memorable phrases; and the 
recollection or invention of pithy maxims which embody human experi- 
ence. His erudition is in part encyclopaedic, based on the science of the 
day, and in part mythological, based on the ancient literary education. 
The former accounts for excursuses on subjects like astronomy and geo- 
graphy,^ many of which are out of place; the latter appears in allusions 
or descriptions. The allusions may be straightfoiw'ard, as when the pre- 
parations for Pharsalia are likened to those before the giants’ war, and 
when Caesar haunted by ghosts is likened to the matricide Orestes;® or 
they may be slightly more recondite, as when the olive-branch is called 
‘the leafage of Cecropian Minerva,’ and when Marius is said to ‘gather 
Libyan wrath,’ because, like the giant Antaeus, he drew fighting-force 
from the soil of Africa.® M}fth in Lucan’s eyes yields opportunities for 
exhibiting book-knowledge and so overpowers his philosophy upon 
occasion. Certainly in a critical mood he would. Stoic-like, reject the 
legends. It is the free-thinker that speaks through Cornelia’s guarded 
promise to follow her husband ‘through hell, if hell there be’ (per 
Tartara, si sunt uUa, IX. 101-102). But should the old traditional colour 
seem requisite, Lucan makes no scruple about its introduction: thus 
Julia’s ghost, expelled from Elysium (III. 12), knows that Tartarus is 
being enlarged to punish human misdeeds. His attitude is, in fact, not 
consistent: On the one hand, when Pompey reaches Cyprus, Lucan 
resists the attraction of the tale which long after inspired Botticelli’s 
‘Nascita di Venere,’ and so surrenders to rationalism with the unpoetic 
caveat ‘si numina nasci credimus’:^ on the other hand, he is romantic 
enough to discern in the story of Antaeus or of the Golden Apples a 
chance for a telling description:® 

None but a churl insults time-hallowed eld 
And summons bards to tell plain truth. There was 
Once on a time a forest all of gold 

Whose wealth weighed down its boughs tvith yellow fruit. 

A troop of maidens watched that radiant grove: 

And rotmd the trees, ’neath ruddy metal bowed, 

A serpent never doomed to slumber coiled. 

Realism in Lucan is now natural, now morbid, now grotesque. Too 
often it is coupled with the desire to harrow by dwelling on the horrible. 
Hence he revels in describing tortures, the agonies of the wounded, the 
repulsive ghoulishness of a witch, the still twitching mouth of Pompey 

^ VIII. 161-184; X. 17a sqq. • VII. 144 sqq.; ibid. 777 sqq. 

® II. 93; III. 306. So it involves a little mythological lore to understand why, 
among omens of trouble, the flame announcing the close of the Latin festival is 
said to be parted into two, ‘cop>-ing the Theban p>tes’ (I. SSOSS^)- 
' ‘ VIII. 458 19?. ■. ® IV. 589x99.; IX. 359 J99. 
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after his head has been hacked off, resolung aspects of 
ei^ually revolting aspects of putiefactiofl * bo zealous is J*' **'^*Mt 
a point that he again and again overshoots the mark, as in his tcco 
of a crowd of victims mutually smothering each other ,*or of ano* 
reminiscence of searching among the slain during the SuUan Tenor i ^ 

abody whose neck would fithis brother ahead, which Be was carryiftS 

or of Cuno s slaughtered men in Afnca having no room to fall 


Hemmed by the throng each corpse still kept its feet 
(Compretsum turha sUtil omm tadauer, IV 7^7) 


IVTien the realism is strained to bivakuig point, it becomes unreal, as i 
the carnage during the sea fightatMassiha There the devilish ingenmg 
m inventing bizarre modes of death fails to make the struggle tru y 
heroic, because the arti£ctaltty detracts from strong stmphcitj 
pathos * The poet, hating caused anules by far-fetched conceits o f 
just succeeds towards the end in sinking a note of human feeling wheo 
he relates the parting of the mortally wounded Argus from his father 
Good examples of Lucan’s mana^ment of speeches arc those o 
Caesar and Pompey m Book VII, where the two peat opponents are 
made to express themselves in the author’s forceful, if rather bombasue, 
rhetoric In Volteius's speech in Book IV, encouraging his men **ff 
each other, we hate tirtually a thesia supported by the tncks of «he 
schools and transferred to verse the men by iheir death have to ina»« • 
spectacle of themselves and the speech is correspondingly spectacols^ 
The same rhetoric, often powerful and ingenious, invades parts of th« 
epic where there is no set speech, but where the poet becomes declama 
tory, rendering his w or fc, Qumtdian thought, wagu vratoribus quampoft» 
mtianitu Thus the reflections upon Poropey's grave m Book VIII ate 
composed after the fashion of a special pleader in a contfouerM ’Di* 
sm^ess in ahifung positions and the disregard for consistency argu« 
Utue solidity , and even where, as in this passage,* the author s favourite 
rompey is concerned, the Louted depth of feeling is comparable to 
nodung so much as that of a versaule advocate One is naturaDy re- 
minded of Lucan s lost prose speeches for and against Sa^tta. 

Hyperbole is among hu most noticeable rhetorical tendenaes He 
overstates and m pursuit of overstatements, is drawn into the kind of 
elaboration which charactenses the storm in Book V ” But the camera 
non IS often confined to a single idea so, to convey the notion of 
Caesars immciw lutes of cireuiniallaiion near Dyrrhachium. Lucan 
aters that, inside them, mezs ron their whole length from source »o 
mouth. 


IV ;66rf3,VI ya^-sSg VIII 667-691, VIII 777-778 1 
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There many rivers rise and speed their course 
Till 3'et witliin the lines they join the sea;^ 

and, of Thessaly polluted by the slain, 

^^^lat crop shall rise unstained with tainted blade? 

Thy plough shall ever wound a Roman ghost 1 - 

One of the great secrets of Lucan’s brilliant rhetoric is his subtle 
power of expressing thought in terse^ pointed form, often assisted by 
antithesis. When this subtlety is not carried to excess, the results are 
extraordinarily effective in producing memorable lines and phrases, 
epigrammaticallj' summarising a character or a situation or, in the older 
meaning of sententia, a general truth. Even his less natural conceits have 
a way of clinging to the memory, like his paradoxical manner of sug- 
gesting that when Caesar’s ships lie helpless on a still sea the crews 
would prefer a watery grave to being thus becalmed: ‘all hope of ship- 
wreck vanishes’ (naufragii spes omnts abit).^ Typical commonplaces 
admirably expressed in his neat Latin are those on the peril of success, 

Greatness is wrecked upon itself: tlie gods 
Have set that limit on prosperity 
{In se magna ntmt: laetis hunc ntimina rebus 
Crescendi posuerc modum, I. 81-82); 

on the danger of delay. 

Postponement ever hurts the well-prepared 
{Semper noadt differre paratis, I. 281); 

on famine as a cause of revolt, 

A starving people knon3 not fear 
{Nescit plebes ieitina iimere, HI, 58); 

on the secret happiness of death. 

From those who are to live the gods conceal 
The bliss of death; so they endure their life 
{Victurosque dei celant ut uiuere durent 
Felix esse mart, IV. 

on condonation of a widely supported fault, 

The sin that many share goes unavenged 
{Qtddquid multis peccatur inultmn est, V. 260); 

1 VI. 45-46. ■ VII. 851-852. 

“ He carries condensation too far, e.g. II. 35, diuisere dfor=‘they divided the 
gods,’ i.e. Roman ladies took their prayers to different temples; or he uses an 
over-fanciful conceit, e.g. II. 72, depositi/m applied to Marius, the exile, as ‘the 
deposit’ entrusted by Fortime to the marshes. But such phrases have at least 
the intended qualit}’ of being striking. 

‘V.4SS. 
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OfX death, as viewed m Pofnpey*# last words. 

In life success is mutable tn death 
Man meets not misery 

(Mulantur fresptra utae, 

\on fit morti mter, VIII 631-633); 

on the true attitude to death. 

The brave ima’a doest lot 
la knowledge how to die, nett, death enforced 
(5fwe mon tors pnma uira, ted pronma cvgi, 2Ji) 

Alhteration is noticeable m some of the examples cited. Ltican does not 
use It 80 sparingly as Ileitland suggests on the contrary, much of ha 
verse gains additional emphasis from being alliterative, as does his best 
known line, 

Heaven loved the winning cause, Cato the lost 
(Pietn*c-Jwr<ii/<Mp/i»rvi/rftfwirfa Catont, 1 128), 


Of the »imile descriptive of a stotnung charge by A/ncan horse, 

^e loud sound shook the land from shattered earth, 
High as the dust the Thracian whirlwind dmes, 

A cloud dimmed heaven and drew the darkness down 
(Tbw eair^ trenuere tow terrace toluta 
Quantut Buloruo tor^tw tarhtne puliai, 

Aira nube tua tent frowrjue ienebras, IV. 766-76S) 


A scruuny of Lucan’s feverish mannerisms and wilful faulta mast 
not blind one to his mencs It » true that he is tlwloncal and sensational, 
and that his clever artifices bes no mystery He is able half to 

surprise, half to weary us with daralirg meb of stvle, but he seldom 
his loaccuraaes. distortioos. 
ronceits, digressions and tediousness have been urged against him. 

“ ‘P'** wtifioahty. he be fiery' 
^ve gained extraordinarily by 
besf^hi-fn ° ***®**l'»^*^®'va to most advantage in extracts His 

ar.nrer,«^^'^ » Mmetfung intensely sumng, though it is a style n»« 
S fir? u J he seldom is deeply 

p«U^sh^dthevemofpoelrydiat«mlumbeoverlooted itappcars 
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^ng IQ fast embrace her cruel gnef. 

Of woe that heneefimh is her lord 

ASaeuorrupee itnt compUxa dahrtm 
t^rr/rmfurJacrmtsttameaprocomugeliictwH, IX. iii-ita) 

1 Qiunt. X. 1. 90 'aideos et concitanu ' 
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Some have submitted that the Pharsalia is an epic without a hero, or 
alternatively an epic with three heroes. Perliaps it is truer to argue that 
Lucan in a real degree rose to the inherent greatness of his theme by so 
portraying Caesar that, while Pompey was his formal hero and Cato his 
spiritual hero, Caesar, however much disliked and maligned by the 
author, was and still is the practical hero of the poem in virtue of the 
defiant egoism and the untiring energy summarised in the line. 

Thinking naught done while aught remained to do 
(Nil actum credens amt quid sttperesset agendum, II. 657). 
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CAtnUMtS SlCUhlS 

T he importance of the eclogues of T Cafpumius Siculus re*® ^ 
much upon tti«r testimony to the »ntinuaae* of one aspect « 
\irgii s influence as upon intrinsic poetic \aJue Elcten ecJoguc* 
for long uent under his name, but the ediuon by Angelas Ugolew* 
about 1500 cites the authority of a manuscript notv lost for assigning 
the last four to Isemesianus, who wrote Jafe m the third century There 
u, in any case, good intenul endence for the separation, for, in the last 
four, elision is mudicotntnoner, more undassical ahortenings of final » 
appear, the parenthetic insertioiis of mrmnt and fattur frequent in the 
first seven are absent, nor are there any of the allusions to the emperor 
which were fanulur in the ptmous group Besides, the ninth eclogue 
temutes parts of the third, though iis taste is more questionable, and 
there are sQlistiC resemblances between the final eclogues and the un 
doubted work of Nemesianus on the chase - his Cynegetua 
Wether the epithet * Siculus' means that he came from Sicily or that 
he was a follower of the Sicilua pastoral of Theoentus cannot fie 
decided Hisdatetoohasbeeothesubjectofdebate Tticoldertheoryof 
Wernsdorf, Gibbon and Bemhanly, that Calpurmus wrote under the 
Emperor Cams and his sons m the third century, has been rejected by 
mwt modem authorities for cogent reasons which combme to fix the 
eclogues early m the reign of Nero The ruler they mention a young 
*64 
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(i. 44; iv. S5, 137; vii. 6),’ good-looking (vii. S3-84),2 divine (i. 84 ipse 
deus\ %Ti. 6) and eloquent (i. 45; iv% 87). This applies to Nero satis- 
factorily. 

The contemplation of a better time as in prospect (i. 42, 54),® and of 
fairer treatment of the senate (i. 62) is in keeping with the actual relief 
and confidence felt in the opening reign of Nero, when contrasted with 
the closing years of Claudius. The comet described in the first eclogue 
is most plausibly identified with that which, according to the elder Pliny, 
Suetonius, and Dio Cassius, betokened the death of Claudius and lasted 
into Nero’s reign.^ The scene of the games described in the seventh 
eclogue is not the Colosseum (which was not begun till the reign of 
Vespasian), but the wooden amphitheatre of Nero’s time mentioned 
by Tacitus and Suetonius.® No other epoch, then, suits all these refer- 
ences so well as the early Neronian. 

How far we can rely on Cor3’don’s mention of a brother or of poverty 
for autobiographic information about the poet is extremely doubtful. 
The reference to Meliboeus as a patron who saved him by assistance from 
the need of going to Spain® may have a personal bearing, and the ques- 
tion of identifying the patron has been much discussed. Granted that he 
is a historical figure, Sarpe’s’ contention that Meliboeus was Seneca is 

*iv. 84: 

At mihi qui nostras praesenti numine terras 
Peipetuamque regit iuucniH robore pacem, 

Laetus et augusto felis arrideat ore. . . . ’ 
vii. 6: ’ Quae patula iuuenis deus edit harena.’ 

* TO. 83-84: 

' . . . Ac nisi me uisus deccpit, in uno 
Et Martis uultus et ApoIIinis esse putaui. 

M. 4z: 

‘ Aurea secura cum pace renascitur aetas, 

Et redit ad terras tandem squalore situque 

Alma Themis posito, iuuenemque beata sequuntur 

Saecula, matemis causam qui uicit lulis’ (o./. in ulnis!). 

* Eel. i. 77-83; Pliny, N.ff. 11 . 92; Suet. Claud, xivi; Dio K. 35. 

* Eel. vii. 23-24: 

‘ Vidimus in caelum trabibus spectaeula textis 
Surgere, Tarpeium prope despectantia culmen’; 

Tac. Ann. XIII. xxxi (a.d. 57): ‘nisi cui libeat laudandis fundamentis et tra- 
bibus quis molera amphitheatri apud campum Alartis Caesar exstruxerat uolu- 
mina unplere’; Suet. Nero xii: ‘munere quod in amphitbeatro ligneo regione 
IVIartii campi intra anni spatium fabricato dedit, . . .’ The games instituted by 
Nero are mentioned in Suet. Nero xi. * iv. 36-42. 

G. Sarpe, Quaest. pkilol., Rostock 1819. C. H. Keene, in Introd. to his 
edn. p. 12, agrees. Summers, Siloer Age of Latin Lit. p. 91, thinks that to iden- 
tify the patron with Seneca or Calpumius Piso is sheer caprice. See also S.H. 

§ 386a, paragraph entitled 'Die Personennamen.’ A recent study is ‘Les Pseu- 
donymes dans les Bucol. deCalp. Sic.’ byL. Herrmann {Latonats igsa.p.ayff.). 
He miies Meliboeus Calpumius Piso, and Tityrus not Virgil but Lucan. Cory- 
don, as is generally agreed, is Calpumius Siculus himself; Omytus andAmjntas 
are his two brothers. Herrmann then identiBes eleven other shepherds with 
literary personages of the time. E.g. Lycidas=Persius; Iollas=Comutus; 
Thyrsis=Silius Iralicus, Micon=Seneca; Stimicon=Statius. 
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ApoOo The fourth eclogue* describe, Mehtoue » 

sospice, of Apollo s«d the Moses, uid Seiteo. ”» 

„ Sothonty on itind, sod ueslher Itotb 'f t,, gMO 

« as a uagic poet and an obsen er of physical eialtcd 

times tsatumUs Meliboeus is evidently a personage 

and the idea of hia acting as intemiediaiy ^ unp*"' 

ihe emperor* is consistent wah Seneca* high po 


court 
The«%cnec! 


:logues range jn length from B4 lines 
amount to 759 hewneters altogether They are ®"V «,nstrucDtf 
and the echoes of Virgdtan thought, expression, arul ^rn ^ 

are obvious Other Augustans are also laid under co 
whole effect, allowing for the artificiality and poet < 

able from the pastoral, is pleasing rather than 1 

'Corydon' is conscious that to seek 10 he a second Virgu I ] 

an ambitious task, and so he represents Meliboeus as saywg 
High sim'at thou, Corydon, if Titvrus 
Thou stnv’st to be He was a bard inspired ^ 

MTio on the reed pipe could outplay the lyre ^ ^ 

Eclogue I IS modelled loosely on the so-called Messianic 
Vitgd Two rusucs, Corydon and Ornytus. are sheitennl 
scorching heat of the noontide. 


NVhere 'neath its tery root the beechtree keeps 
Guard o’er the bubbling waters of the brook ^ 
And casts a tangled shade with swaying boughs. 


Ana casts a (aneiea snaac wiui swayiuK » 

L IbV pgllrtU— 

when they find, carved on the bark of a tree, a prophe^ y 
which heralds the dawn of a new golden age of peace and deme’^^ 
ciated With the accession of a young ruler, ‘a very god, who , 


ciated With the accession of a young ruler, ‘a very god, who 
inhisstout arms the weight of Roman empire ’ Eclogue Il> . ^ 
manner of Virgil's seventh eclogue, contains an tmoebean co 
quawains m which a shepherd and a gardener praise Ccotale, ih* 
of their admiration, and make nval offers in (his wise 

Idas Lambs countless bleating 'nea^ the teat I feed. 
Countless Tarentme ewes yield wool for me. , , 
And all the year mv aaow-whitc cheese « pres* 
Come, Crotalel This store shall all be thine 


ij8-i5<? 

'Aliens petu, Corydon, » Titynw ette taborss 


lUe tUft ualcs sscer c( <|u) pMtet 
Pr*esonuu«e ebriys * 


' OuUsntct nhi (•rat 
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Aflann. Who sects to count the applc'^ uisich I piVh 
]!c 5 oo. my tr<r<, «ilJ jrwncr count tuir tsnncl ; 

Winter nor 'umnicr cheels m\ cn»p of lirrh'-. 

Come, CrotalcI 'I'iie fmrJcn .til ii thine.* 

In III, lolht tcarchim; for .1 he-t hcifcr meets LvcicKi^, who ld!s how 
jedous) hv. dri'.cii him to hoe hh temper <r> far as to beat his sweet- 
heart, Phjihs. Penitentij lie now wouhl woo her hoc hack in song, and 
the poem ends with Io!l.‘<s’s undcrt.nkinp the part of peacemaker. ‘Out- 
and-out countiy', and clownish at th.it’ (n.-mwi rin idque inficctum) 
was Scahger’s sweeping judj^ernent on the eclo;n!e, which h.is however 
redeemint; touches of dclicac)' and chivalry. Eclotpte H', much the 
longest, js full of culopv for the joiithful emperor, whose eeniccs to 
the world .ire chanted in resjxmsivc terscs by Core don and .'\m}ntas 
before their p.'»tton Mehbocus, who is K*soiipht to bnng the tcn.es 
under the eye of his imperial majesty; 

Condon. O how my lines tliat run in slender strain 
Would, McUIkjcus, then resound, if e’er 
Men said I had a home among those hills, 

If e’er I chanc’d to see .1 farm my ownl 
I’or oft unkindly {wterty would pluck 
My car and say 'Tlte shecpfold is ihy t.isk.’ 

Yet, Mchbocus, should’st tliou think my lat's 
Worth noticing, then bear them to our Lord; 

For heaven grants thee right to pass within 
'Flic Palatine .Apollo's holy walls.- 

Ecloguc V is more reminiscent of the Georgies than of the Eclogues, and 
therefore savours more of work than of the idealised recrcadon which is 
the feature of pastorals. It is extravagantly praised in the hexameter 
summaries of Brassic.inus’s edition, to the effect that the agricultural 
writers Varro, P.illadius, Columella, C.ito and Virgil himself were all 
outdone here by the brief precepts enjoined by Mycon upon his young 
pupil Cantlius. The precepts largely concern the management of sheep 
and goats. 

The subject of VI is a not verj' entertaining wrangle between a pair 
of shepherds over a decision which one of tliem had pronounced in a 
musical contest between two other swains. The wrangle, it is proposed, 
might be settled by a poetic competition between tlie disputants; but 
their bad temper and abuse force the selected umpire to decline to act. 
The last poem, VII, with a similarity in scheme to Virgil’s first eclogue, 
possesses a special archaeological interest by reason of the description 
W'hich the country'man Corydon, newly back from town, gives of the 
wooden ampliitheatre in Rome, where a ‘young god’ of an emperor 
exhibited thrilling and surprising contests. The variety of rare animals 

“ iv. isa- 159 . 


^ ii. 68-75. 
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and quick scenic changes had filled tfie rustic CTcmtness with wonder* 
ment, and at a distance he couldsee the emperor himself 

Unless my eyesight lied, one face methought 
Combined Apolfo s loot with that of Mars * 

It Will be noted that these poems are not all strictly pastoral under » 
bucolic guise the first, fourth, and aesenth are essentially court-poetry 
with semi political fiatour and no little adulation And in any 
whether they contained flatteries of the emperor or not, poems w 
artificial, as pastorals must be, were more likely to appeal to couidj 
readers than toany other audience of their day The literary influence of 
Caipumius Siculua was transmitted through Ncmesianus to 
centunea than the third, reappearing ui the Renaissance pastorals of thr 
Italians, Baptista Mantuanus, Sannaaaro, and Andrclmtis, and m the 
more prosaic French scholar ArnoUetos (AmouUet) of Nevers * The fi»t 
among these, the 'good old Mantuan' cited in Love's Labour's Lo^> 
printed ten eclogues in 149$, and through them affected many authofsol 
the sateenth and seventeenth centuries, tncluduig Alexander Barclay* 
tgloges' and. more memorable still, three 'aesloeues' in the Shephetao^* 
Calender of Spenser 


A Paneiyne on Puo (now generally taken to be C Caipumius PiW. 
the figurehead m the aborUve plot against Nero in A.D 65} has 
claimed by some as the work of Caipumius Siculus » The »6i he«; 
meters De Laude Puonu are carefully composed, and, like those of 
Caipumius s eclogues, contain few ebsions * The passage where the 
pane^nat addresses Piw as his Maecenas and a passage in Calpurmu* » 
. 1 ^' addressed to Coiy don’s patron hW.b^us resemble each 
K ™ ‘Ppheabon of the epithet leret, (probably 'slender’) W 
irrefragable proof of unity 

the whole ncJ reported from a lost nunusenpt of 

whJe the ascnpt.on to Lucan m a manti- 
script of extract, result, fromacopy«f, blunder . and such resemWanew 
JvM 8J-84, 

edn, of >» ilhmrMed in W P Mustard’s note* to 1^ 

Sanniuaro toi* The iQit, 7^ /^rrowiy 

1*86. P 3»6 'Uudaiot * comm on Lucretliu, ed 3 

Lpa iSss p ’„5 F SchmkMEA of Calp S.e. 

tJdpurmu* no irgl.nd L. fferrm*”" 

‘There C*Ip S.c- 

and one m the third (it ti i,.!i.k.u •”* laUpte tlloi, ,4 , ?i*ar» ««»> 

elision., .11 y f;"'**^* wr 168) among the s6i line*, ihere are W#' 

•he ImeTofCalp be «lm.Hed) among 
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in diction to the Pharsalia of Lucan as can be traced^ in the panegyric 
are due to identity of period rather than of authorship. As conceivable 
authors of the poem three other names, Ovid, Saleius Bassus and 
Statius, have been put foru’ard, of whom the first lived too early and the 
second and third too late to write it. 

More certain ground is reached regarding the person eulogised. The 
poet, who declares himself under twenty summers old (261), poor, 
but ambitious for literary fame in preference to wealth (219-221), 
directs his praises to a youthful patron, eloquent, courteous, generous, 
musical, fond of games, and especially expert on the draught-board. 
Such characteristics accord with the description of C. Calpumius Piso 
in Tacitus" and wth Juvenal’s ‘Piso bonus’ of Satire V. 109, where the 
old scholium recounts Piso to have been such a celebrity for liis playing 
with latruncttli that people flocked to watch him. The panegyric was most 
likely composed earlier than the eclogues of Calpumius Siculus; and it 
does not follow, though the ‘Maecenas’ of the one poem is C. Cal- 
pumius Piso, that the ‘Meliboeus’ in the other poems need be the same 
patron. 

The laudation tends to monotony, though it never becomes absurdly 
fulsome. Piso, whom the poet more than once addresses as iuuenis 
facunde (32, 109), is honoured for having renounced the martial glory 
of his ancestors to 

Wage kindly war before a legal judge;® 
for ability to stir the emotions of the court, 

if thou sayest ‘weep,’ 

He weeps, then smiles if forced by thee to smile 
and for captivating clients by his courtesy, 

thou dost show the path 
Of deference, and lowng courtest love.® 

Judged by the test of style alone, the piece has the ring of the first 
century, and the spirit of the references to oratory is unmistakably post- 
Augustan. It should be pointed out that the repeated use of chelys 
for the ‘lyre’ suggests a similar period.® But reliance on internal stylistic 
evidence is ancillary rather than essential, where the recipient of the 
panegyric has been definitely identified. 

* For such resemblances, see Laus Pisonis by Gladys Martin, Cornell Univ. 
diss., 1917. However the ascriptioii to Lucan has found modem support, e.g, 

B. L. UUman, C.P. 1929, p. 109 ff., and R. Verdifere in his edition of Calp. Sic. 
etc., Brussels 1953. For record of theories up to 1935 see S.H. § 387. 

’ Ann. XV. tdviii. _ _ ^ 

® 1 . 29 : ‘ Mitia legitimo sub iudice bella mouere. 

■* 1 . 47: ‘Flet si Here iubes, gaudet gaudere coactus.’ 

* 1 . 132: ‘ Obsequiumque doces et amorem quaeris amando.’ 

' De Laude Ph. 166, 171, 242. CTe/yr is, except for Ovid’s use, post-Augustan; 
e.g. Calp. Sic, iv. 66, and in Statius often. 
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MIVOR NOtOVUN POETBY 

Further examples of the bucolic »«se of Nero’s age trtsli 

Emsiedeln Eclopu« These are two bnef pieces ^ 

centur) manuscnpi at Emsiedeln The first, m 49 ^ 

test of the con\entionil type betwcefl two shepherds ,, 

emperor s dexterity on the aihara, the one likening him to 
the Thunderer, the other alluding to his poem on the ^ 

The umpire s decision is wanting The other piece, 38 lines ng« 
joices over the return of the Golden Age, 

6aturni redtfre Jtes, yhtraeajue utrgo, 
in the spirit of Calpumius Siculus a 

Aurta tfcura cwti paee renosntur attm, 
and must belong to the happier opening years of Nero’s rcigd* 
this there is no certainty about date or auihershtp, though cofUi 
learned specubtion* has been expended on two rather J 

eclogues The frail argument, for instance, has been used that w 
expression /«/ nt utdute m I^ettee U5 (probably 64 SC.) j 

and so be later than /or niiAi M utdutt dtot in the first poem 
literary Quality of the second piece has appeared to some lUBiC” 
reason for assuming dual authorship ethers* have in both wen 
eulogies h) Lucan on the emperor others aUlJ escribe them W 
Calpumius Piso,* laying stress on the way m vKich the fint j 
the second poem Qift 4 taatvs, seem to be echoed 

Words of Calpumius Siculus's fourth eclogue. Quid lacitut, ^ 
Since the ipcaker there is Mehborus (identified by some 
we have seen, with Cilpurmus Piso). the idea is that he may be 1^0 1^ 
from a production of his own. One metrical feature may pointed 

in (he ^9 lines of the first edogue there arc fully twice m nsanr *“*' vj 
ssmtheafii lines olthe Pt I^uje Pinnu, and about as many asm*®* 
whole of Calpumus Siculus 


Accordmg lo the opinion of many, thou;:h the opinion ts by po 
unchallengrd. this wmt Ncronian period produced the 
didactic pnem in 644 bieurarteis on the volcano Traditionally, '* 
down atpong the minor works atinbuied lo k’irgil. although even b» 
time of 'Donatus doubt had been thrown on the ittnlnnion. 
then. It cannot W omitted n an account of tlic * '^*‘**tt 

It eQaaliy calls for mention in • review of the later age to which m*®* 


•tJLIjft 

,J!a I- Herrmwm Utingrtf n^tai Rrures lojo. p 4jl ff , . 

_ C. C>ra«a. is P*tV. sr Lirf^inioa wj *5. f. 
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prefer to assign it. There have not been wanting modem attempts to 
prove an early date: Kruczkiervicz^ supported by Vesscreau* has re- 
asserted the Virgilian authorship, and Alzinger® has argued for the earliest 
date of all, about half a dozen j’ears after Lucretius’s death in 55 B.c. 
Independently of obvious imitations of Lucretius in the poem, its 
general style alone would point to some subsequent generation: techni- 
cally and after a ponderous manner, the hexameters are Virgilian in cast, 
and Bucheler* would put them at least later than Ovid and IVIanilius. 
One cannot but be struck uath the frequency of the eh’sions, if one 
turns to the etna straight from Calpumius Siculus. The extreme inferior 
limit of time, on the other hand, is a.d. 79, the year of the eruption of 
Vesutius, because in Aetna 424-431 the fires of the sulphurous lands 
round Naples are regarded as e.xtinct-a view impossible after the 
renewal of volcanic activity.® Scaliger, accepting the authority of certain 
fifteenth-century MSS., believed that Cornelius Sevems was the writer; 
but a common theoty since Wemsdorf® has been that the author was 
Lucilius Junior, the correspondent of the philosopher Seneca and 
imperial procurator in Sicily. To Lucilius Seneca addressed his moral 
epistles, the first book of his so-called dialogues, and his Quaestiones 
Naturales. We know from Seneca that he wrote verse and had literary 
tastes. We know too that Seneca wrote to Lucilius intimating that he 
expected from him a description of his tour round Sicily, and urging 
him to climb Aetna and send him information about the mountain 

But you were sure to indulge your own weakness, without a sug- 
gestion from anybody. There’s no fear of your failing to describe 
Aetna in your poem (ne Aetnam describas in tuo carmine) and so 
touch on this commonplace of all the poets, Virgil’s previous treat- 
ment was no hindrance to Ovid’s handling the theme; and a pair of 
predecessors did not frighten Cornelius Severus off it, . . . Aetna is 
making your mouth water {Aetna tibi saliuam mouet), or I don’t know 
you! You’re bent on writing something fine {grande) to match former 
attempts.® 

The terms of the letter, it should be observed, suggest not so much a 

^ Poema de Aetna monte Vergilio auctori praecipue tribuendum, diss., Krak. 
1882, C. Brakman, ‘De Aetna Carmine,’ M wot. li (1923) p. 203 ff, holding that 
the treatment is based on Posidonius and that sti’le and metre are Lucretian, 
marshals internal evidence to support a date about 30 B.c. 

“ L’Elna (Bud6) 1923. 

® Stadia in Aetn. coUata, Erlangen 1896. 

* Rli.M. liv (1899) p. 7. 

® O. Gross, De metonymiu sermonis Latini a deorum nominibus petitis (Dis- 
sertationes Hallenses, xix. 4 (1911) PP- 286-410) seeks (p. 305) on ground 
of resemblances beUveen Octauia and Aetna to suggest that the poet of the 
Aetna was the borrower, and wrote between a.d. 69 and 79. 

® Ed. of PX.M. vol. iv, Altenburg J785. 

’ Sen. Ep. Mor. Ixxix. 4-7. 

* A recent supporter of the Eucilios theory is J. H. Waszink (‘De Aetnae 
carminis auctore,’ Mnem. 1949, p. 224 ff-). 
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separate poem as the insertion of a desenpuon to fonn an epiwde m » 
poem on which Ludlius was at work, and the arpiments advance^ 
taken as a whole, do not avail to place the problem completely outsioe 
the range of question 

Should the author cNer be indisputably unearthed, hisLteraryppO”' 
oon will not be %-asUy enhanced b> the discotery, for there is little w 
the poem to rehete its dullness, textual unccflamties apart, it » fo 
seldom obscure and, despite the author a professed search for causes. 
It makes but mdiflerent science So one finds difficulty xn unders^dieg 
Teuffel 8 apparently senous cntiosm of it as ‘very attractive’,* ^ 
there is no accounting for taste At the same time, the author must 
credited with an earnest enthusiasm for the study of certain natu™ 
phenomena and a disdain for legendary subjects, which at the outset 
he dismisses as hacluie}ed though he himself lapses inconsistently iflW 
mjthology where he portrays Jupiter as amazed at Aetna’s fiery crash 
ing menace and as alarmed lest the giants are once again to make w*t 
on heaten (IL 20s 203) 

Men tour the world to see pbces celebnted in story, he points 
and then aconvfuUy asks. Do you think such things worth nsiting 
Study the mighty w or k of nature the artificer ’ {oftifieu naturae ngfft 
atpiet, 1 599) Far less extended, ho»e^■er, than this nuiinj should 
imply, his own theme is a single circumscnbed comer of nature, almost 
tnn^ compared with the De Rerum t^atura, just as his spmt u one d 
remarkably tempered seriousness compared with the passionate ardency 
of Luaetius Unfortunately the volcanic fire of which he wrote did 
transmit itself to his style , and for h» lack of interest in mankind he has 
paid the penalty of failing to engage a reader’s interest. Significantly, h® 
IS most impresswe when he leaves off theonsing about the subterranean 
acuon of water, wind and fire, or describing ominous hidden rumbling* 
and engulfing lava-streams, in order to show how the danger might 
affect human beings and elioc high moral qualities ’This he does to* 
wards the close by introduaog the episode of two brothers who rescue 
their father and mother during a volcanic eruption ’The passage 
though a little exclamatory and tautological, remains deservedly th* 
best known pan of the poem. The following are excerpu translated 
from It {604 sqq ) 

Once Aetna hurst its caves and glowed with fire, 

As if its inmost furnaces were wrecked. 

One wave of aweepuJg heat poured forth afar 
Ablaze were crops la fields, and like their lords 
l^ch acres burned, and wom and hill gleamed red 
Then each man, as Jus will or strength to snatch 


I ’em inhaltlich »chr anaieheo** Wtn!* 

Lehrgrdi^t Hi» renter in the 19*0 edition i» not »o enihiniastic <m UJl'*'' 
uen »ber tchwer verst3adlicbc« kteines Lehrgedicht ' 
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Might prompt, essayed to save his property. 

One groans ’neath gold; another, gathering arms, 

Puts them once more around his foolish neck. 

One, faint with seizing things, is burdened by 
His verses: lightly-laden run the poor! . . 

All is the prey of fire that spareth none 
Or spares the good alone. Yea, once a pair 
Of noble sons, one named Amphinomus, 

And both brave-hearted in the task they shared, 

When fires roared close upon their homestead, saw 
Their father and their mother, bent with eld, 

Alas, sink on the threshold wearily. 

Cease, men of greed, to lift your spoils beloved I 
Mother and father were their only wealth;" 

This spoil theyU snatch, and through the midmost flames. 
That gave them confidence, they haste to flee. 

O sense of loving duty, best of goods. 

Surest salvation for an upright man I 

The fire-flames blushed to touch the pious youths, 

And wheresoe’er they turned their steps, retired. 

Blest was that day: the ground they trod unscathed: 

Grim burning reigned to right and blazed to left. 

The tide of The Latin Iliad (llias Latina), though it might well raise 
great expectations of literary achievement, is conferred upon 1070 
hexameters of condensed paraphrase rather than of translation from the 
long Homeric epic. Judged solely as a summary, its representation of 
its original is most disproportionate; for over half the Latin total is 
given to the first five books of the Greek twenty-four. Yfliereas several 
of the earlier books get over 100 Latin lines, several of the later get under 
10; the fifth book, for instance, gets 149, the seventeenth only 3. The 
work must have been designed for an educational textbook, and to its 
employment in schools it doubdess owed its survival, and, what is 
notable in a production of no outstanding power, its happy chance of 
materially aiding the knowledge of letters in post-classical times; for in 
the dark medieval centuries, when Greek was forgotten in Western 
Europe, this ' Latin Homer,’ if only with faint and borrowed light, had 
the incontestable merit of reflecting some of the old radiancy of ‘the 
tale of Troy dirine.’ 

Although by no means the sole attempt to give a Latin dress to the 

' 616-617: 

'Defectum raptis iUum sua carmina tardant: 

Hie uelox minimo properat sub pondere pauper.’ 

1 should like to give the poet the credit of sarcastically regarding poems as heavy 
enough to be a hindrance ; but the carmina are possibly charms or spells to which 
recourse might be had in terror. 

* 628-629: 

'Parcite, auara manus, dulccs attollcre praedas; 

lllis diuitiae solae materque paterque.’ 


K 
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Had not great Ocean’s ruler saved the prince [=Aeneas] 

To flee and build New Troy in happier lands, 

Raising a stock majestic to the stare, 

The clan Rome loves would ne’er have come to stayA 

Its hexameters are post-Ovidian, and Plessis® ventures not over- 
convincingly to fix its composition as early as in the era of Tiberius, in 
which case the author must have been contemporary not with Lucan, 
but ^vith Phaedrus. This author he believes to have been Itahcus - not 
Silius, but another of previous date; and in that belief is involved the 
question of alleged acrostics at the beginning and end of the poem, which 
has attracted the curiosity and ingenuity of certain commentators. The 
initial letters of the first eight lines spell Italices and of the last eight 
lines scqipsit. A conjectural change in the seventh line gives Italiats 
and a mere transposition of words gives in the latter case scripsit. Some 
are content to leave the opening se%'en lines unaltered and read Jtalice, 
either as a vocative, or an adverb (‘he wrote Italian-wise’). But the idea 
of the vocative has prompted tamperings with the next few lines to 
extract Stli, so that the poem would address Silius Italicus. To the 
acrostics^ is added the further elaboration of finding, after the caesurae 
in the first six lines, the letters of a mcsostich, Picris, to mean ‘The muse 
wrote it.' Such coinddences, however, in each case partly engineered, 
lead to no sure ground. Even if ‘Italicus’ were accepted, the style of the 
Ilias Latina is so unlike^ that of Silius Italicus in the Ptmica that believers 
in the acrostic have had recourse to guessing it to be a work either of 
his youth or by someone else bearing the same name. 

Another puzzle has arisen on the title ‘Pindarus’ which MSS. of the 
Middle Ages imposed on the Latin Homer. Why should two very differ- 
ent Greek poets have been thus confused? Referring to Lucian Muller’s® 
attempted explanation of this alternative title as based on tlie coupling 
of Homer with Pindar in Horace’s Odes,^ Tolkichn has suggested that the 

* U. S99-902: 

* Quem nisi scru3s5Ct magnarum rector aquaruro, 

Vt profugus lactis Troinm reparam in aruis 
Augtt'tunique genus daris submitteret astris, 

Kon carae gentis nobis mansisset origo.’ 

’ Poftie lot. p. 528 fT. 

* Fora record of the disctissions on the acrostics sec S-fJ. § 394. 

* J. Tolkichn, //oner u.d. ram. Pome, l,pz. 1900, p. lor, quotes treatises by 

Paul Yerres (iSSi) and by Altenburg (tSoo) to suggest that the metre of Iliai 
Lai. is better than that of Silius’a Panica. ’Tlie contention is that Silius would 
not K.ive written his rza-mim opus in less careful stS'Je tha,n an epitome of t.’ie 
Iliad, h. Herrm.'Wn {L'.-lnliqjiH Ctenjae xvi (1947) p. =4' H-) //. Lai. a 

tvotk of Silius Italicus 's }*outh, even fixing the date ct a.D. 45 or <6. Galdi, 
L'epilont n. lett. la!, p. 244, takes the view of Schana that //. Lai, is a free .and 
brief rehandliiiR of the Homeric Iliad by a dilettante fond of Virgil and Ovid 
{'inr.aniorato di Virgslio e di Ovidio*). A real epitome would have ted more 
Homeric colour. 

^ lih.M. xxiv (iSSo), 402 IT. 

* Hor. Od. IV. ix. 5-6: cf- Petror). >Pii{. 2. 
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of the Nerom'a arose fully as much from his own ambition to win the prize 
in public as from any desire to patronise music and poetry. 

Caesius Bassus, one of Persius’s senior friends, was a lyric poet of 
whom Quintilian thought highly.^ He may be the same as the author of 
a work on prosody dedicated to Nero. Seneca’s friend Vagellius," who 
had some reputation as a poet, the satirical versifiers Antistius (Sosianus) 
and Curtius Montanus mentioned in Tacitus,® and the Serranus in- 
cluded by Quintilian among epic authors may close the list of those 
who were lesser lights in Neronian poetry, unless the fact that Serranus 
is coupled by Juvenal with Saleius implies that he lived somewhat later.* 

* Vita Pers. (see supra, p. 224 n. 2); schol, ad Pers. vi. i (see Jahn’s ed. of 
Pers.); Quint. X. i, 96, 

* Sen. N.Q. VI. ii. 7. 

’ Ann. XIV. xlviii (a.d. 62), XVI. xxviii (a.d. 66). 

* Quint. X. i. 89; Juv. VII. 79-81. 
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THE ELDER PLINY: 
FLAVIAN SCIENCE AND HISTORY 


Life - His public appointments ~ Eruption of Vesm-ius - Arid- 
ity for knowledge — Sir lost works - Contents and arrangement of 
the Natural History - Sources and method - Pliny’s list of autho- 
rities - Quellertkritik - Some of its services — Variations in use of 
Greek and Latin sources - Difficulties as to minor authorities - 
Pre-eminent authorities — A few contrasts with modem science 
-Obvious weaknesses — Historical value of the encyclopaedia - 
Attractive features — Information pleasantly conveyed - Stoic out- 
look - Nature and man - Mother-earth - Human society - 
Human progress - Political views — Literary qualities - Rhetoric, 
sarcasm, epigram -Pith of expression - Purple passages -The 
common-place and the poetic - Sentence-structure - Survival of 
influence. 

Flavian historians (a) under Vespasian, (fa) under Domitian. 


THE ELDER PLnTi' 

W HAT everyone knows about an author is not necessarily of 
supreme importance ; but the two most familiar facts about the 
elder Pliny - that he composed a massive Natural History 
and that he perished while investigating an eruption of Vesmdus- 
lie in their implications at the very roots of his title to fame. A meagre 
life by Suetonius has to be supplemented by information from the 
colossal work which is his imperishable monument and from his 
nepheTV'’s admiring testimonyin fourof his letters.^ C. Plinius Secundus 
was bom of an equestrian family at NotTim Cbmum in a.d. 23 or 24,* 
and his birth near Lake Como led him to daim Catullus as a fellow- 
Northemer {conterraneum meum).^ He must have come early to Rome, 
because Nonianus, w'hom the boy saw in his consulate,* hdd the office 
in A.D. 35. If we know little about his education, we can see from his 
style that rhetoric was not omitted; and, while there is no proof that 

*Plin. £p. III. T, accoimtofhisuncle’sworks:V.viii, history compared with 
oratory; VI. xvi, his uncle’s death; VI. xx, continued account of eruption of 
Vesuvius. 

® Ep. HI. V. 7, states that he died in his fifty-sixth year; this was in August, 
A.D. 79. 

® N.H. praef. i, i.e. like Catullus a native of Gallia Cisalpina, though not, as 
some hat e argued, a fellow-townsman from Verona. * NJS. XXXVIL Si. 
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the poet Pompomua Secundus fomuUy trained him in literature, 
can at least be sure that he deeply influenced the younger man, who ^ 
destined to write his biography PUnj't allusions to Pomponius art 
full of respect, and he tecalls bow on one occasion he saw at Potn* 
ponius’s house specimens - then about two centuries old - of the ba»^ 
wnting of the Gracchi * Sinulan^ of disposibon may have linked the® 
together, for, like Pliny, Pomponiua sboned ability to combine literary 
with official duties Plmy’* youthful pleading at the bar xm follot^ 
by military service When twenqr-threc or twenty-four be was a carahy 
officer under Corbulo m Germania Inferior, and his first book was 
written on the use of the javetui by mounted troops His comradeship 
^atrense eontubemtum) whidi he mentions^ with the future 
Titus may have happened ten years later, about a o 57, when he was in 
the army of Pompeius Paulinus,* agam m Germania Inferior Severn 
alluswna attest expenences among peoples near the northern frontier of 
the Empire,^ no doubt « was personal knowledge that united 
histoncal iraunct to su^i ha lost work on the wars in Germany 
r uU detail, however, regarding ha life before the accession of Ves- 
pasian a not atailable It 13 true that be gives us s few mterestioj 
^ hatbour worka in progress « 
^ba sbout the beguuung of daodms'a reign t be tculd remembw 
C^udius » Empress Agnppma weanng a manUe of woven gold * 
^ naval fight exbbited by thcEmpemt . and he witnessed the bu 3 d 
wf I 1 *" the fire of 64 » On the other hand, 

we sho^d like to be sure whether he had offiaaj connexion with the 
« , Iw P««urator of Syna? Did be strse against the Jews 

f ' f ' Wa UlU tl, sCTviee be 
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highest integrit}', tiiese offices at the same time widened lus horizon, 
even though they were all held within the western half of the Empire. 

WTiile at Rome, Pliny kept in dose contact wth the imperial house. 
A well-known letter by his nephew tells us that it was his custom to visit 
the palace before daylight to interview Vespasian and then return to his 
daily task.^ He was on duty as admiral of the fleet at Misenum on that 
summer afternoon in 79 which the younger Pliny’s account of the cata- 
strophe has made memorable. A pine-shaped cloud of smoky vapour 
rising above the neighbouring mountains betrayed alarming volcanic 
activity', and the phenomena, pointed out to him by his sister, the 
younger Pliny’s mother, were too tempting for an ardent student of 
nature to miss, even though he was elderly, stout and busily engaged in 
reading after his midday siesta. 

‘He called for his shoes and climbed some high ground from which 
that uncommon sight could best be viewed. Looking at it from this 
distance, one felt uncertain from what mountain the cloud was rising, 
though later it was known to be Vesuvius. ... It was white at one mo- 
ment, at another grimy and spotted, as if it had carried up soil or cinders. 
A man of mj' uncle’s learning saw that the phenomenon was significant 
and deserving of closer survey'. He ordered a fight v'essel to be got ready 
and gave me the chance of going with him, if I wished.’® 

Appeals for help reached him: large galleys had to be launched: and 
the scientific admiral made for the danger zone from which others were 
fleeing. His nephew’s letter pictures him dictating observations, braving 
the rain of stones upon the bay, and by his coolness heartening his 
friend Pomponianus, in whose house at Stabiae (Castellamare) he 
supped and stayed overnight. The next day, one of preternatural 
darkness, amidst terrific concussions and sulphurous gas-fumes which 
put his friends to flight, he was left by the seashore and, troubled as he 
had been with his breathing, succumbed to asphyxiation. "When, a day 
later, fight was restored to the land, his body was found uninjured, 
wearing the appearance rather of sleep than of death {quiescenti qttam 
defuncto similior). 

An insatiable desire for knowledge and indefatigable industry in 
amassing it are the outstanding characteristics of Pliny. A hard-working 
offidal, he could never have completed so many volumes on intricate 
subjects without marvellous self-denial and an extraordinary faculty for 
dispensing with sleep. The small hours after midnight found him ready 
to begin study long before the time came for repairing to the Emperor 
Vespasian - another early riser. His very meals could be utilised for 
listening to a trained reader: during leisure hours, as he basked in sum- 
mer sunlight, he would have a book read aloud, and take notes or ex- 
tracts. A favourite, but very risky, remark of his was that there was no 
book so bad as not to contain something profitable.® In the country 

^ Bp. III. V. 9. ® Bp. VI. xvi. ® Bp. III. V. 10. 
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only bathing time was exempt from atudy, and immediately 
njulc be was being nibbed down, he listened to a reader, . 

dictated In winter the close attendance of a 
gloved against the cold and equipped with books and ublcts, 
that nolkng should impede the acquisition and distnbuuon ^ 
ledge Once at dinner a book was being read aloud, wh^ ° a mai 
guests stopped the reader for mispronouncing some worw *** , i 

him repeat them uponwhichPltnyaaid, ‘Youunderstood^n, 

Yes replied the friend 'Then why did you atop him? We Mve^ 

more than ten iinci by thi* interruption of yours ' Tania er F 
moma tempom is the summary of the yoimger Plmy ' . i 

On another occasion he remonstrated with his nephew wr 

walk You might aaid he, ‘have avoided wasting those hours ^ 

nephew in recalling the madent long afterwards made 
that his uncle thought all time lost that was not devoted to atu y 

dint of this intense application he left to the younger Plmy no fewtf . 

one hundred and ai^ volumes of extracts wnften on both 
ifl an extremely small hand which, as the embarrassed legatee rea^ 
waa'tantamount to increasing their number ’‘It la rare for sops**' 
a student to fill so many practical oflices, and there la a ^fp*^”*** ^ 

Ifl the younger Plmy'e queeuon, \Vho among tie lifelong devo 
letters must not when compared with him, bli^ for yielding t» slu®®" 
and sloth? * - 

Of the half dozen lost works by Pliny, of which hu oep^*^ ^^7 
chronological list,* one was a technical military maaual one a 
two were on language under oratoncal or grammatical aspects, an 

werehutoTical They mark thatall roundnessof interest whichrespF^ 
•' - -- - • ---igofficer 


m the JVoturoi Hutory His literary earner began when, as a young oi 
he wrote his handbewk on the use of javelins by cavjry, De . 

egutjin ‘ The two books De wta Pompamt Seatndt were 
tribute of affection to the memory of one who was both a literary irrf 
and Plmy s fttitmianding officer in Genoauy * ITic Selhrunf 
XX Ltbn gave an account of the wars between Romo and the 
The idea came to the author on one of his German campaigns «h«" , 
dreamt that the ghost of Orusus asked that his fame should be 
from obluion.* Tacitus quotes the work, which seems to 
existence as late as the time of Symmachus in a d 396 * 

Lihi ‘The Student ' or, according to Gellius, The Students 
each of its three long books dmded into two volumes Like Quintuia" 
in V 13 *lbul 16 

• 17^ qua rat one raultiplicwur hie numcrus i®* 
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after him, Pliny treated the education of an orator from infanc}' {ab 
incunahulis). Choice specimens from controversial declamations were 
included. The work impressed Quintilian on the score of carefulness, 
and therefore surprised him all the more by incidentally introducing 
fantastic wews upon the secret of the long gowTi which Cicero used to 
wear and on the advisability of tidy or untidy hair for a speaker.^ It was 
in the latest years of Nero’s reign, when even learning had to walk 
warily, that Pliny turned to a grammatical subject* in Dubius Sermo, 
'doubtful forms in language.’ He thus made his contribution, as Julius 
Caesar had done, to the conflict between anomaly and analogy in 
linguistic forms, though Pliny’s love of variety made him a less rigid 
stickler for analogy than Caesar had been. Its eight books carried weight 
with many grammarians including Charisius.® Ne.\t, in the thirty-one 
books A Fine Aufidi Bassi Pliny went back to history, continuing the 
work of Bassus. It is, however, not clear when that historian stopped: 
what we do know is that of three definite citations of Pliny’s history by 
Tacitus,* the earliest refers to a.d. 55. The guess has been made - and 
opposed -that the thirty-one books treated annalistically the equal 
number of years from Caligula’s fall in 41 to the triumph of Vespasian 
and Titus in A.D. 71.® Fabia, who, lifceNissen, sees in the lost work a 
principal source for the Histories of Tacitus, suggests that Pliny started 
from the later years of Claudius’s reign. Uitfortunately, the surviving 
fragments® are too scanty to aid a decision; but, touching the terminus 
ad quern, it should be pointed out that Pliny’s words show that he cer- 
tainly treated Nero’s last year, and suggest that he carried this history 
of his own times well into the reign of Vespasian.’ Completed by a.d. 
77, the work was left for publication by the younger Pliny, who notes in 
his uncle’s historical composition the same scrupulous exactitude® that 
struck Quintilian in his oratorical treatise. Care alone, however, does 
not create literature; and no one can now say how far Pliny’s methods 
in political and social history differed from his methods in natural 
history. That Tacitus by writing on the same period eclipsed and super- 
seded him as artist and historian we may be quite sure. But it is likely 
enough that, even if he was no historical genius, we have lost much 

* J. Or. III. i. 21 : XI. iii. 143, 148. , . ’ praif- 28. 

’ For Pliny’s influence on Nonius AlarceHus, H. Nettleship, J.Ph. XV. 189 

(rp. in LecU. and Essays, Oxf., 2nd ser. 1895, pp. 145-171), * Study of Lat. 
Gram, among the Romans in ist Cent A.D.'; on Gcllius and others, J. W. Beck, 
'Studia Gelliana et Pliniana,’ Fleck. Jb. Supplbd. xis (1892). 

^ Ann. XIII. XX (early in Nero’s reign, A.D. SS); XV. liii (Piso’s conspiracy, 
A.D. 65); Hist. III. xxviii (sack of Cremona, AJJ. 69). 

® For the theories see S.H. § 494, 6. 

* Peter, HMJi. p. no; HJt.F. p. 310. 

’ HJd. II. 199: 'anno Neronis principis supremo, sicut in rebus eius exposui- 
mus’; praef. 20 (of Vespasian and his sons): ‘Vos quidem omnes, patrem te 
fratremque, diximus opere iusto, temporum nostrorum historiam orsi a fine 
Aufidi Bassi.’ 

® Ep. V. viii. 5: ‘historias et quidem reiigiosissime scripsit.’ 
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attractive matcrut in the ahape of Pliny » hand iroptessioo* 
cxpencnces dunng a period with which he was ^ 

The sQpreme memorial to ho energy i» his one ettanlp ^ v- {a 

Afltarair ^«/ona m thirty 8C\en books admirably charact 
nephew as a diffuse work, learned, with a ranety ^ 

own * The author found a patron to whom he might address it, 

> .v. -rtfvsraEteOt* 


pnnee Titus himself the composer of a poem on die 
comet. A1 hough dedicatedtoTitustnAD 77 *itwa 3 pubu 3 e 


imel. At hougndedicateaio litiBUXAD 77 aHs 

1 the main posthumously Probably either the first decs . 
was issued m 77 * or even it may have been subjected to ° 
being presented to Titus there is general agreement t^ ^ 
dunngthelasttwoyearsofhishfecontinuedbistask butoidnots 
m giving a final revision to the remain ng books The arrsug^ ^ 
follows Book I which is preceded by an epistle dedicatory fo 
introduction oonsisung of an exhaustive table of contents book oy ^ 


inirooucuan oonsisung Qi anexnausnve taoicot coutciii* --- • . ^ 

(espresaly des gned to save tunc and trouble for busy readers) ^ ^ 
impos ng array of authontiea employed m each II the 


book givuig Pliny a cosmography m rebtioo to God the -j 

Its elements 111 \ I on Ae geography and ethnography 6* “ ^ 


US elements iii vi on tiie geography ana euinogwp*'/ ^ 
Afnca and Asia, starting m the west at the PilUra of Hercul®*®“ 
two books allotted to countries 00 the northern side of the 


restarting eastwards from Mauretania for lo^ and MesopotaflW 


hisanthropologicalsection treaucgmanandhumanphysiology ^ 
four books on zoology land animals (with the elephant vnL 
biggest) sea creatures birds insects receiving each a book Xu 
e ght books on botany under whiidi come forest trees and fruit ^ 
and(inXVlll)agncul{urc XX XXVII e ght books devoted 
medics from botanical sotuces XXVIJI XXXII five books devo^ 
to materuroedica from zoological sources XXXIII XXX\TI 


vin^ 


^ I.vui i4A,lug1CU sources 

logy and metallurgy embracing a survey of their application to 

and the fine arts so as to bnog m the healing properties ®f i. 


lUK *ria Bu as 10 onng in Uie faeaung propcruc* ^ 

substmees artistic productions in gold bronze or other 


nunufacture of colours and achievements of great painters ^ 
and the r employment by anhitects and sculptors preaous stones 
their value 

The arrangement is not lUog cal m broad outline though the trtf 
ment of mechcamenU got from the animal kingdom is with a cun 


rsuL H » poem on the cotuet W 


\Ep III V 6 

1^5^ a addresses T rut ss 1 

to hu^fifth cumulate A H II Ao s_v«»I 

kJrtcli** vie» (CArettomalAio PUmana Berlin 1^7 

P * j) »ennu W ch nber deib^vorderAbfeue nuf dieervteDeMoe . 

*Un6g hersus Blu XI and XII m Uw codex Ricarijanos and the la« 
n ^ BuD^reens • bear Ike words editus port mortein Cf D 
unleimeh. &h d Zu ammerutumgjerftalunaeh. Berlin 1899 P 18 A. 

“7? V (*Wlpp 3»4 3*5 
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lack of siinmetiy, deferred until both the vegetable kingdom and its 
medicaments have been treated at great length. That the plan of divi- 
sion was the author’s own is manifest from cross references within 
the text.^ Even a brief sununary of the scheme shows how much the 
subject is related to human concerns. In addition to thirteen predomi- 
nantly medical books, the mineralogical portion contains a large amount 
bearing on the healing of man’s ailments: and it was the human factor 
that fortunately prompted - what would not have occiured to many 
writers on mineralog}' - a valuable digression on the history of art. 

Pliny calculated that hrs work was a repertory of twenty thousand 
facts, or what he took for facts, compiled from about two thousand 
volumes and one himdred selected authors." This last number, however, 
does not cover his obligations to all sources, because the lists or indices 
of Roman and foreign authorities, which he appends to his table of 
contents for each book, yield totab of 146 Roman and 327 foreign 
authors, or something approaching 500 in all. The discrepancy between 
this total in the indices and the hundred exquisiti is more apparent than 
real. It was a professed point of honour with Pliny, though not with 
ancient writers as a rule, frankly to own obligation to all from whom 
literary material had been derived; T hold it for courtesy and ample 
proof of an honourable modesty to acknowledge by whom one has 
profited,’® Therefore he feels gratitude not only to his hundred special 
authors, but to earh'er writers whose knowledge they have enabled him to 
use. This avoidance, however, of any suspidon of plagiarism has been 
turned against him. Attempts have been made to charge him on this 
score with an empty parade of learning,* as if, even without his nephew’s 
explicit testimony, any reader should fail to see that the author had 
drawn upon multitudes of books. He carries out his promise of acknow- 
ledgement to all authorities by recording their names (with subjects 
sometimes, but only sometimes, specified) in his indices for each book 
and to a less extent by mentioning authorities in the text. Here, how- 
ever, he considers himself dispensed from systematic or exhaustive 
mention of the authors given in the lists: some are dted on inddental 
or isolated points, others can be inferred to be of more importance, and 
occasionally others are said to be followed for a considerable portion 
of the work.® Usually when an author is dted the information is 

® E.g. XXXIII. 22, he makes a reference forward to his book on precious 
stones (viz. XXXVII): ‘sicut dicemus in gemmarum uolumine.’ 

* 17: ‘ex exqtmitis auctoribus C.‘ 

^Praef. 21: ‘est enim benignum, ut arbitror, et plenum ingenui pudoris 
feteri per quos profeceris.’ 

* G. Montigny, Qiuzestiones in Plin. not. Itistoriae de animalS^ libros, Bonn 
1844, p. 7: *uana eruditionis ostcntatio.’ Rabenhorst, ‘Die Indices auctorum u. 
die wirkhchen Quellen der NJi.,’ in Philol. Ixv (tgo 6 ), sees in Piinvr’s desire to 
acknowledge literary obligations merely a rhetorical trick. 

® VIII. 43-44: ‘Aristoteles ... tiir quern in his magna secuturus ex parte 
prae&ndum reor,’ i.e., Aristotle is for zoology his great authorin', and Pliny 
proceeds to mention his summary of 50 volumes of Aristotle (' coUecta in artum ’). 
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indirectly reported in dcpcndenceuponsochphrasesas/VTfer/eli*^^ 
(IX 123), smbit Annaeus Seneca (IX. 167}, F«rT<j auctor eit (XV ‘» 
307). L Ptso pToduJU pOOaV 30). but there are pjsM^ 
authors are quoted terbaUm for some Lues oa end, eg- Trebius ( 
93),Nepos(IX 137) and Cato (XXIX. 14) One cardinal misfortun^ 
that Pliny did not deade eapressly to dutinguiah among pnng^ 
secondary, and still more remote authonlies, such aa theoc 
writers who w ere known to him aolely through Inteftnedisry 
Greek or Roman. If he had even retcaled the names of his hum^ 
exquinti, we should have possessed a canon for his nuin 
and thereby known which were subordinate, although the degree of 0*®^ 
subordiruiion might suH have been perplexing to determine 
we could have been certain of the pnnaple underlying the 
tames in «eh author'Lst, much would have been clearer *hout 
origin and value of the material Bruon's well-known pamphlet of i 85 ’ 
which has had great influence in Fluuan cnticism, laid it down that 
order of names in each hat broadly corresponded with the order inwW 
the authors were ongifuUy used in the particular book to whidi the 
was applicable Unluckily, this principle, as Bruno himself saw, « bo 
so sunple as u looks, and on examination it « burdened with so 
exrepuons due to Pliny's subsequent insertions «nd to disturhan^ 
the text, intentional or accident^, tiat one must reluetanily .* 
validity * Another pussle Les ui the 6gutes given after most of the taW® 
of contents to represent totals of ‘facts, stones, and observations 
tt hutame el obterualmes) The figures vary considerably(4»7ft^®®® 
n, but 3214 for VI), while they are absent for III-V.* They may ha« 
been taken over from the excerpt-books containing Pliny's rawmstenal. 

Such uncertainties engender speculauon, and, since Monligny’s 
ute of 1844 examined the relation of Rmy in Anstotle,* * fotnu'dabie 
mass of books or brochures has appeared on the sources of the Ifetural 
Uutofy This subject of QutlUnkniA. though dry. u not banco, becauf 
It bears on the progress of human knowledge la antiquity and on ,* 

mode of work. At the mok* t.n,. . j... T^'uffd * 


♦’•'DemwUmw . quemnoxime^ 

nun only mean that pl.ny . nuterul .t Hus pmnt pw* back inthe U*t 

Tea Sf D turOckgehen. 

• PU^na duf<itatu, uagogKa, Bonn 

...j Vr ‘K"bfiOTi between the order of Buihot^iiames m the spe^ 
Sfed«.^'^ *"•** «o^n to Pliny's boola^d^ 

tt J'£?.^"ri‘!!!!?' • diOcuJiy to the MSS , and uncertainty ” 

*“*» De ptmura mbu terrM. as ar*" ® 

SrTll^r^* ” **'• fiswrea. ef Th. Birt, Das aniikt BbcAw"'*’ 
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Geschichte der romhchen LitcTatur that sure ground is likeliest where the 
inquirj' deals with authors whose works still exist in whole or in part - 
Aristotle, Theophrastus, Cato, Varro, Virgil, Ovid, Vitruvius, Celsus, 
Mela and Columella - and that, where intermediary or original autho- 
rities are lost, modem research has had wide room - and used it freely - 
for the play of imagination^ This play of imagination accounts for some 
arbitrary and extreme positions. Rose, for example, declared Pliny to be 
an untrustworthy compUer who never handled Aristotle in Greek; Birt 
was confident that Pliny used Aristotle only through Porapeius Trogus 
(whereas others have laid much stress on King Juba, Nigidius Figulus, 
and Varro as intermediaries); Koebert uncompromisingly denied to 
Pliny the slightest intelligence in art criticism; Rabenhorst scrapped 
Pliny’s author-lists along with Brunn’s attempted explanation of their 
order, to make way for his theory that Pliny did apparently little else 
than plunder the encyclopaedia of Verrius Flaccus.® Some proportion, 
however, ought to be observed in theorising. Common sense refuses to 
believe that all Pliny’s authenticated toil could have been spent on sum- 
marising and annotating scores of authors for his excerpt-rolls, if his 
Natural History were merely a compilation from Verrius Flaccus’s 
rerum dignarum viemoria libri. Other reasons, if necessary, could be 
advanced to demolish such a contention; but we may rest content with 
the argument that the man who filled a series of distinguished offices 
with absolute integrity (procurationes splendidissimas et continuas summa 
integritate admhiistrauit, Sueton.) would scarcely in his writing stoop, 
under an assumed cloak of g^ratitude, to a fraudulent invention of autho- 
rities to whom he in reality owed nothing. 

In fact, throughout an investigation which has to a great extent be- 
come a controversy, three schools of criticism are discernible - one, 
radical in its attitude to Pliny, which, with Montigny, Rose, Rabenhorst 
and others, would dismiss his lists as totally imtrushvortliy; a second, 
conservative in attitude, which with Brunn, Urlichs, Gruppe and Detlef- 
sen, would champion Pliny against a charge of pedantic or dishonest 
parade; and a third, probably now represented by the majority of 
scholars, moderate in attitude, which would admit that Pliny’s list of 

^ Teuffel, 313,3 : ‘ImiibrigenhatdiePhantasie dcs modemen Quellenforschers 
hicr, bei dem Veriest der meisten Quellen, weiten (auch reichlich benutzten) 
Spielraum.’ 

'Rose, Aristoteles Pseudepigraphus, Lpz. 1863 (‘ipslus nunquam Aristotelis 
Graecos libros adhibuit’); Th. Birt, £)e Halietiticis Ouidio poetae fatso adscriptis, 
Bonn 1878 (criticised by Aly, Zur Quellenkritik, 1885, pp. 17-18); H. Koebert, 
‘Das Kunstverstandnis des PI.,’ pp. 134-146, in Abhandln, . . . W. v. Christ 
. . . dargebracht, Mun. 1891 ; M. P^benhorst, Der alt. PI. als Epitotnator des Ver- 
rius Flaccus, Berl., 1907, and ‘Die indices auctorum u. die wirklichen Quellen 
der N.H.,’ Philol. Ixv, 1906 (examined by Klotz, Herm. xlii, p. 324 ff., who 
declines to regard Pliny as a miserable humbug, 'elender Windbeutel’ and 
swaggerer, ‘Aufschneider.’) For brief account of Verrius Flaccus, see Duff, 
LJJJt. pp. 458-460; Trogus, ibid. pp. 460. 463-464; Figulus, ibid. p. 253; Juba, 
ibid. p. 485. 
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authorities cannot be taben at dior face-value, but require 
Bifung so as to discover, as far as is feasible, the relative importance K 
the authors named 

Yet amidst a welter of hypotheses, aometimes mutually destrucnv^ 
real service has been rendered to learning Bnum’a rule, already in«'' 
tioned about the order in Ac author-lists, «as well worth formulatt^ 
as an endeavour to disentangle Plmj ’s system of quotation. Aly 
temperately stated contributions to the subject of the roological sources, 
and MQnzer has iHurmnated ui particular PImy’s employment of L*® 
authorities like Cato and Varro, and their dependence m turn '^l^ 
Greek originals He has argued that Juba was for Pliny a chs^nd ^ 
much of the older Greek learning, as Varro was for much of the ol^ 
Latin learning ^ In tracing sources for the fine arts treated m Pfiaj | 
last books, progress has been made on the lines laid down by Otto Ja®> 
who, after detecting the homogeneous nature of many of the 
criticisms, mdicated their immediate Varroman authorship and wO* 
mate Greek ongifl Since Dneger* made the first attempt to detenru^ 
the nam« of the Greek wniers whose opinions Varro had latmue^* 
a senes of scholars have developed or modified the views of the pioneert 
tn this subject.* 

Looking broadly at the whole vexed problem, one cannot find com* 
peilmg rea«nj against believing that Phny sometunei went back to »« 
oreeks, and sometimes did not In detail, if for a moment one considw 
^logy alone, there is ground for thinking that Phny in certain paitsol 
his work taed the Greek which rawd for Aristotle, and « other 
parts used intermediary authors cither Greek or Latin. It « a laiS* 
assumption to make that a learned indusinoua Roman of the Haviao 
age never consulted the origiiuJ Greek sources Plmv probably obtained 
^stotehan and Theqphcastjaa jnalenaJ both indirectly throog** 
Oifterent intermedianes and directly from the Greek As regards La® 
^ “*«* Ca«» tw'b dirccUy and indirectly; for 
.1, * quotation in Varro refers him to a passage in Cato, who® 

nc men evuSently consults by way of venficauon, because he q®“* 
r«S. F Munwr. 


‘S. i 88s. F Munwr. 

P ' O'* CerdhfW* ^ 

® Seller* • introd. lo Thl\lder PUny’t ” 

Fun»lrw)7; o2^mT^h ^ » Erected to relevant work, by 

Robert. K. h Urhehe, hi* «>n H L. Urlich*. 
»*»mmedth2creek^«. ?"%?**** «erw« r» (1895) PP 49^?*2' 

RaJknunn’# ToUiis (utuuybesdaeilA 

*i«.Berl 1898 Hedeme.rlio/‘ 

h»r2 uubcef, and ttwintauis tb« 

^ “ 

Abr makes thi. probable, ep ,8.,g 
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more of Cato’s passage than Varro did.^ A presumption is thus raised 
in favour of believing that a parallel desire for verification tvould at times 
carry Pliny back from Roman authors to Greek authors whom they 
cited. An apposite instance occurs in a passage'^ where div’ergent views of 
Aristotle and Trogus are contrasted, suggesting the inference that 
Pliny had both the Greek and the Latin author in front of him. Ela- 
borate as have been the pains devoted to the inquir)',® one cannot hope 
fully to recreate the working methods of an omnivorous excerptor and 
annotator like Pliny;* but one may picture his closely written note- 
books packed with extracts, comments, and references, imder appro- 
priate headings or rubrics.® Beyond that, to descend into minutiae is 
guesswork. Pliny’s arrangement in those overflowing excerpt-rolls® 
and his way of serving up material for his magnum opus are alike matters 
of speculation, not of dogma. Much of his grouping came from pre- 
decessors - categories of animals, for example, classified, unscientifically 
enough, according to their environment as terrestrial, aquatic, aerial, 
were ready found for him; but how many tables of interesting points, 
more or less relevant, Pliny himself added as fruits of discursive read- 
ing can only be faindy conjectured. We can fancy his notebooks con- 
tained coundess headings like ‘Earthquake, miraculous accidents due 
to,’ ‘Fortune, examples of mutability in,’ ‘The Sea, wonderful things 
observed in,’ ‘Death, signs of,’ ‘Elephants, remarkable traits in,’ ‘Of 
Tritons and Nereids,’ ‘Eagle, a strange case,’ ‘Wood, valuable kinds of,’ 
'Diet - for a man’s health,’ ‘ Headache, remedies for,’ ‘ Crabs, what they 
cure,’ ‘Mining, methods of,’ ‘Gold, ancient uses of,’ ‘Colours, natural 
and artificial,’ ‘Precious stones, tests for’; many such are echoed in the 
Natural History. As to actual writing, his procedure was probably vari- 
able-involving now concentration upon one author or a very few 
authors, now dispersion among many authors or extracts from them. 
For larger and well-defined portions of his subject he would rely on one 
or more authors of highest importance - his authorities of first rank to 
be reinforced by others of inferior weight. Some such kind of hierarchy 
of sources has been sketched for the zoological books. Aly^ has main- 
tained that, whatever Pliny’s reliance upon Roman sources by pre- 
ference, this reliance does not hold for Books VIII-XI. Here in zoology, 
according to his argument, the Aristotelian tradition reigned supreme, 

^ N.H. XrV". 44-47. Miinzer, Beiir. zur Quellenkrit. pp. 12-13. 

* NH. XI. 273-276. 

^ E.g. on Pliny’s ‘Arbeitsweise,’ Al>% op. at. pp. 19-21; Miinzer, op. cit. 
pp. 3-133: Klotz, Herm. xlii. 323-329- 

*Plin. Ep. III. V. 10: ‘adnoubat excerpebatque.’ 

® Furmangter, 'PI. vi. seine Quellen fib. die bildenden Kunste,’ in Fleck. Jb. 
Supplbd. ix, 1877, p. 4 ff., regards Pliny’s mode of compilation as having 
been ‘ nach einer unter Rubrfiten geordneten Excerprensammlung.’ 

' C/. his nephew’s description, Ep. III. v. 17: ‘electorum commentarios . .. 
opisthographos quidem et minutissime scripios.’ 

’ Op cit. pp. 20-21. 
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and no Latin authorcould compete, but Plmy liked 

the authority of hi* fellow-countiyinen, and he therefore 
subjects turned from Anstotle — on domestic animals to » , 

Columella on bees to Hj gmus Other authonties m this s«tw 
were Isigtdius Trebius Niger, and Trogus, who themselves M 
copiously from Anstotle To ensure a spice of attractive 
resorted to sources of a third rank, and thus imported anecdoto 
royal dilettante Juba > or the travelled consular Ltcjnius h u ^ 
Enlivening items could also be hunted up m Roman 
quanes poets and junsts of, if already entered in the n^ 
could be fitted into a suitable pbee in the big work. Besid^, 
the added personal touch due to PUny aown recoUeettons and 

For want, however, of any eaactentenon, we arc left with* ° 
difficulty in absolutely pronounaog firstly, which authoniies are 
and, secondly, what ts the relative importance of diflettot®t°®^*'|. 
nues li is obvious that some wnters must have been reiy seW^ 
thus in the aecond book, on the utuvene, we should assuBW ft®® 
nature of its contents that Livy Nepoa, Sebosus and Cachua 
though named in the author list, are not prunary authorities oo physio 
very likely Nepoa and Caelius are included aolely tn virtue 
dental ciuuoas from them regarding the drcuainavigatioa of AJn» 
Again, how can we assess Plmy's debt to Vimivius and Vil«n“* 
mus? Both oamee appear m a few of the author registers, hut 
never named m the text Yet PUay bejxmd a doubt used both. *al^ 
they were post \arromaa, used tbetn, not through Varro but by® 

consultadoo In this connexion, it is judicwus to observe that even ** 

prt Varronian wnters in Laun, though his debt to Varro « g®®*' 
exact amount of his independent research must remain 
Hi$ reading in Ronun literature earlier than Varro’s tune may h»^ 
considerably wider chan some critics of late have given him credit ) 
Phny was not a lazy man. . 

From this preliminary consideration of problems mvoli ed m the stu j 
of PUay 8 sourco we pass to a brief menuon of his outstanding au^ 
nties for the pnnapal branches of his work. In Physics he took ovtt 
inherited teaching of z large number of Greek thinkers, of whom 
names, m his list for Book H, twenty six as compared with aevent 
Romans He shows keen interest in such problems of Gredi ?*?** 
nutxcians as the size of the earth ordistance of heavenly bodies Eothu 
amm evokes outbursts of praise for the wonderful sacntific attainm*®” 
®l Greeks like Anstarehus and Hipparchus * Matter is drawn fr®® 


wrote in 1885 the cUimi of Juba « a source have been 
ni^r Muiuer cp at 4ii-,ua 
•11 167-170 

** J4 'mteti mgeiuo cate eaeinnferprete*. rerumque Pam^ ^ 
Hippardiua nuo^uam aatts Uudatua . Ji8 'i«* ph®** 
ptsenuo aho quam poetem nnnndi mienint. 
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Posidonius; and Varro’s authority acts influentially here, as in most 
books - it is rare to find his name absent from the author-lists. One 
cannot but think it peculiar that neither the De Rerum Nature of Lucre- 
tius nor the Quaesliones Naturales of Seneca earned for their authors a 
mention in this list, though their names appear later in the work. In 
Geography^ Varro was supplemented by Agrippa’s wall-chart of the 
known world which Augustus had completed. Pomponius Mela and 
Juba were also used, but not Strabo. An important Greek source was 
Eratosthenes, who flourished early in the second century B.c. and drew 
from Pytheas, Hanno, and Nearchus. The book on mankind was 
specially indebted to Varro, Trogus and Verrius Flaccus. Coming to the 
tunnty-five books (VIII-XXXII) assigned to Zoology and Botany under 
various aspects, one does well to remember, with regard to the Greek 
sources, that Alexandria had shown less interest in the ‘descriptive 
sciences’ than in Physics, Mathematics and Astronomy. Zoology and 
Botany had been subordinated to the art of healing, and it is not without 
significance that Pliny devotes so large a space to their medicinal side. 
The development of technical applications appealed to the practical 
Roman temperament, which preferred empirical concentration upon 
externals to a Hellenic quest after universals. Doubtless Pliny often 
felt spiritually more at home with Roman writers - with Vitruvius’s 
applications of mathematics rather than Mth Euch'd’s theorems, and 
with actual Roman achievements in engineering rather than with the 
problems of Archimedes. Thus in Zoology, while Aristotle’s influence 
remains paramount, it acts also through intermediaries like Nigidius 
Figulus, Trogus, and Juba. In Botany, material is borrowed from Theo- 
phrastus (who had given close attention to the healing properties of 
plants) but also from Varro, Juba, and Sextius Niger (whose ’YXx) - for 
he wrote in Greek - was a source common to Pliny and Dioscorides). 
Alongside of a clear respect for many Greek w'riters on botany, it is 
noticeable that Pliny shows fondness for Latin works with botanico- 
pharmacological contents; phrases likeproximi herbarii nostri or quidam 
e nostris mark his national interest. On bees, Pliny, as we have noted, 
used Hyginus; on medicine, Celsus, Pompeius Lenaeus, Pompfey’s 
freedman, who made available Mithradates’s lore on poisons, and 
Antony’s freedman, Antonins Castor, a man of high renown in botany;® 
on agriculture, Cato, Varro and Columella. The Carthaginian Mago’s 
treatise on husbandry had long been accessible through the Latin 
translation authorised by the Senate. Mineralogical material was first 
collected in the fourth century by Theophrastus; but Pliny, who used 

^ See list of works on the subject by Oehmichen, Gruppe, Detlefsen, Ctintz, 
Klotz and others in S.H. § 492. 

^ NJI. XXt''. 9: ‘cui sunima auctoritas erat in ea pte nostro acuo.’ M. 
Wellmann ‘Beitrage zur Quellenanaij'se des alteren Plinius,’ Hertn, Ibc (1924) 
p. 129 ff, has endeavoured to awake iresh interest in Castor as a Latin source 
and in Solon of Smyrna as a Greek source for Pliny’s medical botany. 
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his work on stones, is our pnncipol sumving authority. In art, Plmy’* 
chief guide to Greek authontics was \tiTD, nhomhe often cites. \srTO 
had taken occasion to sketch the histoty of art m conneojon with ar^ 
tecture, an impoitant branch in hnsdieme of education (</un/Ir»<w)-T 5 « 
three ultimate Greek originals were Dunus of Samos, bom about 34® 

B c , and hi 5 juniors Xcnocrates* of Si^on and Antigonus of Carystu*- 
From the first of these came biographic and ariecdotic matter coneetB- 
jng artists, from the second a sketch of det elopments in art with infotma 
lion about workers in bronae and colour, and from the third nus* 
tC*RMeous Items of aesthetic interest In more than one index appear lie 
namh^s of Pasiteles as a writer on wonderful works and of Ilehodoni* 
as a winter on monuments dedicated at Athens- Cbmelius Nepos, 

Stella Vitruviua, and Seneca arc among Latin authors in the art lists. 
The contemporary general and historian Licuuus hlucianus auppbtd 
the author with faets bearing on art tn Asu Minor 
Aniong questions affecting this daboraicly stratified fabnc of anotst 
kno' ledge, the temptation may anse to inquire what tails scacntific worth 
toila^ Certain drawbacks be on the surface One sees that the aulhot 
was too bookuh to be ongiaal. too receptive to be cxpenmental, tco 
acquisitive to be discnouciating He tended latiet to be oscrpewtitdby 
^ eooTHous material than to manhal it with uoemag cntical cofltnsL 
We b» in no Baconian munpet-caU towards research as a condJ 
tion of intellectual advance, but. then, can expenment be demanded 
at a ft ge when, ui spite of meehamcal discovenes m Alexandria and 
““wuments aad appliances were as yet iroperfecdj 
It IS, in truth, easy, though not orer-belpful towards a jUSt 
esti^tomticw Pliny for aU his weakness m aacnee when compirti 
with starf^ of the present. Modem conceptions have, however, left 
much in ft thought of less thaa a hundred years ago hopelessly anti 
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Today any nsitor to Como, the birthplace of the Plinys, might readily 
fancy that the city itself bears witness to the advance in scientific 
achievement since the Natural History was written. In the fa9ade of the 
cathedral are statues of both uncle and nephew, and a piazza not far 
away contains a statue in honour of another native of Como, the re- 
nowned Volta, who heralded an era of electricity. Along with electricity 
the sciences most conspicuously absent in the Natural History are 
Chemistry, Geologj’ and Biology. AJI this is a reminder that, if defects 
are pointed out, many of them were inevitable in Pliny’s time, and to 
enter into minute detail would be implicitly to rehearse the history of 
scientific thought bettveen then and now. 

Pliny’s physics, being pre-Copemican, give a geocentric plan of the 
universe; and no deeper explanation of the constitution of matter is 
vouchsafed than the doctrine of the four elements. His geography is un- 
sdentific, in some respects untrustworthy, and too much of a dry cata- 
logue, in which man)' chances of winning interest are missed. Injustice 
it should be said that he prepares us for this, and apologises indeed 
for his brerity.^ How disappointingly unentertaining he can be is clear 
from the bald treatment of such an island as Sicily, or of such a country 
as Italy, which ends in his matter-of-fact dismissal of the subject, haec 
est Italia, dis sacra, hoe gentes eius, haec oppida poptilorum.^ Only at the 
outset does he let himself go regarding Italy; but a panegyrical excursus® 
does not atone for sins of omission. It is notorious that in his zoology 
there are many vulgar errors, and yet there is no dearth of the valuable 
and attractive. Here in the main the worth of what had been handed down 
from his master Aristotle ensured that much in Pliny must live; for 
Aristotle was a first-hand observer and exact recorder of the animal 
world, at any rate w'ithin the Aegean area which he knew: if he was 
overtaken by fable and fantasy, it was usually in the case of distant and 
semi-romantic regions. His fame as a naturalist has grown almost in 
inverse proportion to the decline of his fame as a physicist; for, whereas 
Copernicus and Galileo overturned his physics, the labours of men like 
Cuvier and Richard Owen have established his greatness in zoology. 
Of this Aristotelian tradition Pliny, though a less acute observer than 
his predecessor, inherited enough to win the grateful admiration of 
Buffon, just as his avowedly encyclopaedic aim won the sympathetic 
regard of von Humboldt. Neither in zoology nor in botany can his 
classifications be accepted today: nor yet are his descriptions, although 
many have merit, exhaustive or accurate. If we find cities confused in 
geography,* we are prepared for still worse confusion in the animal and 

^ N.H, III.2 ; ‘locorumnudanominactquantadabinirbreuitateponentur’; 
HI. 39: ‘nec ignore ingrati ac segnis animi existimari posse merito, si obiter 
atque in transcursu ad hunc modum dicatur terra.’ In the latter passage, where 
he is about to expand (cf. infra, p. 307), he seems to realise his general unceremon- 
ious brevity. * III. 138. _ * III. 39-42. 

* A.B.West, ‘Multiplication of Cities in Anct. Geog,’ CJ’.xviii(i923)48ff. 
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vegetable kingdoms To treat the elephant first of land animiJs or 
whale first of sea creatures -at least after Tritons and Nereidsl-is a 
negation of scientific order Unfoxtunately, too, Riny revived some of the 
ubulous efemem largely rejected by Amtotle But here and there gleams 
betoken conceptions of the future For example, had facts been more 
scientifically grasped, the assertion 6f sex m plants and the account of 
artifiaal fertilisation among date palms might have earned the author 
far further About his medicine what can be said? The quite imaginary 
healing powers asi^bed to a vast assemblage of animals, plants and sub- 
stanew prove a great deal of h» pharmacology to be a farrago of old 
world and superstiuoua remedies SliU, here again the qualification of a 
** entirely absent, inasmuch as Pliny realises that the 
absurd claims of wonder-workers' tended to djscwdit the cenume virtues 
of herbs His credulity t..-...- vvn..i. m «.i.. - Qmf 


,, «cnuco to ujscrcait me gcnoiHc»ufu-» 

Ot herbs His credulity has its limits W'hile PImy. like many a Stoic 
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the other hrinA .i * \e 
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perished was rescued by him from oblivion. Some of the toilers for 
human progress in the distant past would be unknown but for his 
mention, and important details about Rome itself and Roman ways can 
be learned from no other ancient witness. Dreary tracts of second-hand 
matter redolent of the lamp rather than of nature are compensated for 
by information, often the fruit of Pliny’s personal experience, concern- 
ing such a miscellany of subjects as German forests and Spanish mining, 
animals imported for table-delicacies or public shows in the capital, 
harbour-works, roads, embankments, bridges, the sewage system, aque- 
ducts with other great engineering feats of which he is justifiably proud, 
and (not always, it must be owned, without mistakes) the artistic trea- 
sures of the author’s day. 

While there is a sense, then, in which Pliny remains in part true 
knowledge, he also remains literature in part, because a good deal of 
of him can be read with pleasure. He is not, of course, to be continuously 
perused: his own recommendation, if needed, is against any such 
attempt, and Roman common sense would have prescribed for a work 
of reference exactly what a character in Ennius prescribed for philosophy 
-sips in preference to a sousing plunge.^ For anyone not too rigidly 
concerned with Pliny’s Latin, an excellent way to enjoy him would 
be to prop Philemon Holland’s folio translation on a table, and browse, 
as one lists, among the big pages that give a feeling of spacious leisure- 
liness by their size no less than by their generously expanded allowance 
of quaint English. An appropriate attitude finds a certain charm in 
anachronisms whereby the ager Galliais has become ‘the French pale 
about Ariminum,’ or a Roman emperor in an inscription has been, as 
Pontifex Maximus, turned into an ‘Archbishop.’ So Zh'aur Augustus is 
‘Augustus Caesar of happie memorie’ and Eratosthenes ‘a great 
clerke verily for all kind of literature.’ But even in Pliny’s own Latin 
there is often the attractive feature of readability. He has a knack of 
recounting familiar things with freshness, and so one reads without 
boredom about the marvellously indiscriminate digestion of an ostrich 
{concoquendi sine dilectu deuorata mira natura, X. 2) and its foolish notion 
that, its head once hidden, its whole body is out of sight {cum colla 
frutice occultauerint latere sese existimantium, ibid.). His passage on the 
nightingale is, no doubt, in essence incommensurable with Keats’s Ode, 
but it will be felt that no one has ever described in prose with more 
enthusiasm than Pliny the musical variations in the bird’s minstrels^’-, 
the marvel ofsoundsoloud from so small a throat, the marvel of notes in 
rise and fall so true to perfect harmony.® J udged solely by its information, 

r praef. 33: ‘Tu per hoc et aliis praestabis ne perl^nt, sed ut quisquc 
desiderabit aliquid id tanttim quaerat’; Gel!. N.A. V. an: ‘dcgustandum ex 
philoEophia censet, non in earn ingurgitandum.’ 

~NJi. X. Si-Sz: ‘tanta uox tam paruo in corpusculo ... in una perfecta 
musicasdentiamodulatus editursonus. . . .* The lavish measure of Holland’s para- 
phrase is apparent here : three Latin words, itsfuscatur ex inopinato, become * anon 
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that IS to say its facts and anecdotes, apart from manner of tclhng- 
which IS vanabtft - the Nctutal Hutoty u one of the half-dozen most 
interesting books in the world 7 V> turn over its pages almost casually 
tnll prove this Now we read about Nature’s wonderful equipment of tie 
mosquito pCI 2-3), now about products of aviUsation, ■whether, like 
paper,* essential m Pliny’s opinion, or less so, like citronwood tables 
(mensarum titsaraa, XIII 91-95), oysters brought from Bnndni 
and refattened in the Lucnne lake {IX. i6q) Agam. we are told that 
soap or fapo ~ not, by the way, a Roman word or im enhon - was ongm 
ally produced for reddening the hair ui the form of a GalLc pomade, 
which was compounded of tallow and ashes, might be hard or soft, and 
^vwrr^^ P0P“^”ty m Northern Europe with men than with wocvMi 
Here we chance upon an account of the ways to find 
go d (jpCXni 66 ryy ), and there a case of a mihtary ofBcer being fool 
enough to take 12,000 lb weight of silver plate with him on a com* 
paign against barbarians (jAi</ One gets to know what the eyes of 
ve emperors were like (XI 143-14^) bow madly food ’Tibenus was of 
i-pjppus 8 statue, the 'Apoxyomenos,' and how Nero spoiled Lysip* 
pus 8 Alerandee’ by gilding u (XXXIV 62-63) Or it may be only 
ISO «ea scraps that we note - wlat ship brought the Egyptian obebik 
to the Vstican, who first served a boar whole, who first served goc«e« 
liver at Rome, when, biJtcta first came to the city, who was the earhes* 
aoctor Or the subject may be, as it Is in Book XJV, famous vineysrds 
and notagea - what Augustua’s favounte brand was, what was a good 
inv^d what the wines at Juhus Caesar’s banquets, what the evils 
cl drunkenness or n«t morning’s feelings after a debauch - ’a cask's 
oreath frorn the mouth, obbvion of almost cveiytiung, the death of 
mory t u all the more entertauung that his individual impress js 
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draw him to the system. He knew the most high-souled of its adherents, 
Paetus Thrasea, and he had studied Seneca.^ A philosophy which pointed 
towards the study of nature, and was yet more engrossed in the attain- 
ment of virtue through tvise conduct, could not but appeal to a grave, 
diligent, self-sacrificing spirit like Pliny’s. It claimed to hold the solution 
for the riddle of Providence and the universe; and its ascetic position 
of disddn for pleasure so suited his own simple tastes and laborious 
days as to confirm him in a heart-felt dislike of luxury and of fools. His 
characteristic \iews, then, those to which he most regularly adheres, 
regarding God, the world and nature, man and society, are traceable to, 
or at least consistent nith, Stoicism. Thus he is inclined to believe in a 
providential government of the world, whose soul is a divine power acting 
beneficently on earth as among the stars above.® Only human weakness 
could seek to associate God with an image made % human hands:® 
there is one God and, echoing Xenophanes’s conception that ‘He is 
all eye, all thought, all ear,’ Pliny believes Him to be a mighty principle 
of Life and Soul, beside whom the manifold deities of Greece or Rome 
are simply a jest; for such diversity of gods makes ‘the population of 
heaven outstrip mankind!’* With this pantheistic creed Pliny sees 
aroimd him a divine organism at work for human good; and something 
noble animates his perception of godhead in the service of humanity. 
For mortal to help mortal, he feels, is to rise to the rank of divinity and 
to glory everlasting.® A sense of piety, then, must have lightened his 
own toil upon the encyclopaedia, since his explicit aim therein was to 
help his fellows and posterity.® 

The same ultimate belief underlies his attitude to nature and to the 
earth, which are not always in his mind absolutely distinguished, and 
w^hich logically indeed must be partially identified in respect of the divine 
element ascribed to both. Despite a few inconsistencies, there is no 
mistaking his general position; but the profundity of a philosopher is 
not to be expected from him. An honest simple-minded observer, 
Pliny did not arrogate to himself a power of penetration into the inner- 
most recesses of nature. Perhaps he is chargeable with having been over- 
readily content to contemplate merely the outward appearance of things 
- their phenomenal existence. Yet this was at least sincerer than be- 
dimming nature under a misty cloud of unwarrantable hypotheses. 
On the whole, he saw life and the world with remarkable clearness: 
finding in it matter for wonder, indignation, and pity, he did not stay to 
analyse the momentous theories logically implicit in such sentiments. 

^ 1 tliink it not unlikely that ‘mola tantum salsa litant qui non habent tura, 
praef. 11, is an echo of Persius II. 75, ‘farre litabo.’ 

^ NJi. II. 13: ‘hunc esse mundi totius animum. . . . ’ 

*■ Ibid. IS-16: ‘maior caelitum populus etiam quam hominum intellcgi potest.’ 

‘ Ibid. iS:‘Deusestmortaliiuuarcn3ortalem,ethaecad aet^aingloriamuia.’ 

® Praef. 16; ‘qui . . . utilitatem iuuandi praetulerunt gnxtiae placendi, idque 
am et in aliis opcribus ipse feci.’ 
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His criticism is at best on the suriace smd he u more fully salisSedwith 
a rapturous sposttophe or s puntaiuc ttrade or a moralising reflection 
than with any systematic pursuit of a rera causa or any attempt to read 
the emgma of the universe So be is not sinctly consistent even with 
regard to this mighty 'Nature* whom he persomfies as a Uruversil 
Mother In one mood thinking of man, poor wretch, whom she lap 
all naked upon the earth on hit very birthday to wail UJ helplessi^, 
Pliny wonden whether after all she may be only a gnm Stepdaine 
{parens tnehor komtm an tnstiarnouerca, Wl r) But the mood docs not 
last As a rule, he is enamoured of Nature rather than of man she does 
everything well whereas man abuses and degrades her products This 
spirit prompts Plmy a repeated invectives against the refinements of 
pleasure From his standpoint the herbal dyea of Gaul are more inno- 
cent that the purple got from the mtnex because the former are ready to 
hand while the latter must be sought in the unfathomed depths of the 
sea (niteria etiem saconr XXII 3) So then man is at fault Man’s pride 
IS but folly after his lowly start at birth a inhumanity to man mak« 
moat of the world a mourning man perverts the kindly boons of nature 
In contrast with his folly, his ingratitude, his extravagances, Nature is 
the inspired artificer whose perfect workiunship ought never to be 
proved upon.* Virtues in herbs are so many proofs that Nsture produces 
nothing without some secret reason really for the sake of man.* Her 
simple remedies far excel fua artificul drugs * Her infinite and joyous 
variety is such that painting cannot do justice to her festive hues * Iti 
keeping with such affecaotuteenthusiasm the author has a charactenspc 
retort for scoffers at hia devoted toil upon the Natural HtsXary, when he 
claims the consolation of suffering neglect m company with Nature the 

beneficent (XXII 15 plms^exdlToetusmsJtnsutsumtatslacainmentantes 

aigue fnuoU opens arguimur, magna quamquam tmmenst bshont rotoic 
sperm eum rerum natura) Finally, if wc can take the text as authentic 
It » to her that he addressed a pious farewell as he laid down his pefl 
* VII 3 honuneoi tanhim nudum rt m nuda humo natali dJ* abiat »<I 
***fvnf« *'**“?.** f*®***“"' ^1 Lucrer V saa-^a? 

VII 3 Hm demenliatBtbhaintjiaeauttfnaftUumadaupetbwnieB®"^ 
wii 5 At haieute bomini pluruna ex bomuie fuat mala XVlIl 3 feiroipn 
nocentjus qmd damus no* et flumina infieuniu « remra naturae eJeroenia 
’P*vjJ!3?e qwj ujuiKir in penucjem uenimu* 

XXU >17 r>8 pareni lUa ac diuina rerum anafea Naturae flujdein 
^era lojoluta atgue perfecta engnuntur Senipuletun quident eoUigere ac 
bvn ®on ectuwe bumatuw opuj aed onpudenttee est 
* nihil ab return natura a ne al qua oecultiore eauaa gigns 
** aeanoirt uanetaiem numerum floret odores coloreaque 

p^^****iireaearuni(ie herbanm>)<tuaaaalutittutudupiambonunumgrttia 

‘aaera lUa parente mum oauuum nuvniam non ronedia ^ 
po^Whonum 4 htecaoIaXatanepUcuetateaMiemediapaiatauoIito ***• 
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‘Hail, Nature, parent of all things, vouchsafe thy blessing on the work 
of one who alone of Romans has celebrated thee in thine every phase* 
(XXX\TI. 205). 

A parallel attitude is adopted towards Earth, whom with some forget- 
fulness of nature’s beneficence he regards at once as part of nature, and 
yet as a mother enfolding man when finally cast off by the rest of nature. 
The typically Plinian eulog}' translated below appears to ignore nature 
as parent of all : 

‘The Earth is the one portion of nature on whom for her singular 
services we have conferred a surname expressive of revered mother- 
hood. She is to man as the heavens to God. She welcomes us at birth, 
feeds us when bom, and once we have issued into this world supports 
us continually: at the last she folds us in her bosom when the rest of 
nature has abandoned us, then most our mother as she covers us: in 
none of her services more blessed than in that which makes us also 
blessed - even bearing our monuments and titles, prolonging our name, 
and extending our memory in despite of quick-passing time. Her final 
power we men in our anger pray should lie heavy on an enemy who is 
now no more,^ as though u'e knew not that she is the only one never 
angry with mankind. The waters steal into rain-clouds, harden to hail, 
swell in waves, dash headlong in torrents : the air thickens in mist and 
raves in the storm-blast But Earth is bountiful, tender, indulgent Ever 
the handmaiden of mortal needs, what does she breed at our compelling, 
what yield at her own will - what scents and savours, what juices, what 
things to touch, what wealth of colour! How true her honesty to repay 
with interest a loan entrusted to her! "What plenty she maintains for 
our sake!’* 

When at the beginning of his book on agriculture he renews his 
praises of Earth, it is to this passage that he refers, as one in which he 
has already championed her cause.® Yet man has repaid her bounty with 
gross maltreatment: ‘-with iron, wood, fire, stone, and crops she is 
tortured every hour, and much more to serve our pleasures than our 
needs. . . . How many hands are worn to enable a finger-joint to glitter 
with a gem! If there were a hell, the excavations of greed and luxury 
would have dug it up by now'!’* 

How empty, he reflects, is all man’s striving. This Earth, the theatre 
of our amibitions, is but a speck in the universe {mundipunctus). To those 
who are avaricious for land he preaches a sermonette on the vanity of 
human wishes, anticipating Juvenal’s sarcophago contentus erit on the 
close of Alexander’s career.® In a gayer mood, however, he overlooks the 


1 The imprecation would be ‘sit tibi terra grauis.’ _ * ^S 4 -i 55 - 

^ XVIII. i; ‘Patrocinari terrae et adesse cunctorum parenti juuat, 
quam inter initia operis defensae.’ 

* 11. ts7-i58. 

' II. 174-175 . . . ‘cum ad mensuram auantiae suae j. 
tandem portionem eius defunctus obtineat.* 
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tortures of Mother ejrfh by crop-nusmg. and fancifully assigns « OM 

explanation fortheancientfertilityofthesodthatitlikcobcingp o S 

by ex generals of the Cmcmnatus tyfc, s^Irereas in later “ 5 ^ “ “ [ 

went the Ignominy of cultivation t^alatcs instead of retired i 

Rimy’s exaltation of nature proportionately depressw ms vi 
man, society and progress Go^ nien he thinks, are due to na 
kindness m provling the antidote with the poison ^ni’* 

Some men too are Exim poisons Like the black dart ^ 

tongue, their venomous souls blight what they touch They 
everything, and, comparable with unhallowed birds, begnio^ thw 
darkness and disturb the quiet of night itself with their how - 

only utterance they have -so that their mere encounter, as much as 

of ill-omened creatures, paralyses action or kind-heartedness. Umve 
hatred is the one known gam from their loathsome breath. But ^ 
sphere too the majesty of nature has produced good and honest m® 
]ust as she is more fertile in plants that heal and nourish 
the esteem of the good, we wUl abandon such human scum to the 
ness that burns within them, and proceed to make life fairer (e« 
uitom) and this with firmer rcsoluwon, as our wm is the pleasure 
of reputation won but of service rendered’ (XVIII 4-5) »K 

As to the related subject of human society, Plioy i» 
the heedlessness of contemporary Romans, the lack of senous ae* 
for knowledge, the flippant passion for luxury This latter theme 
tires him though it urea bts readers Histoncally he connects “t® ! 
roads of luxury with the conquest of Asia • Widened maname «ij 
had endangered the old Roman chacacter 'we are not merely fed 7 
risks at sea, we are clothed as well ' even shellfish had involw 
devastation of morals (populalia uwrum), and, as regards the para^ 0 
wealth in pearls, it is not enough to wear them -people must walker 
theml’* Censuring the expeiuhtureof fortunes upon costly incense ® 
funeral pyres, Pliny claims that the old salted cake of simple wore P 
used to win more divine g race, and complains that imUions on nuUi®®* 
of sesterces arc drained out of the Roman Empire annually by Chin^ 
India and Arabia m return for Onental exports like silks, 
scents - *a dear price to pay for our ettrava^nce and vvomen (“*7 
nobu dehaae tt fermnae emttant'^ * ^sewhere, he tanks perfumes as the 
most superfluous of luxunes ‘pearls pass to an heir garments 

a respite but perfumes breathetheir last on the spot -they die in whs 

may be called their own hour tfaetr chief recommendation is iha^ as • 
lady passes by, tbe scent may draw the attention of those who ba’’® 
other business on hand ’* Forced fruits and vegetables share his 
demnatjon with iced water that only the nch could procure * We bst* 
JXVlll 15M1 wYlV 

XXXIll *A>u prunutn dciucts Juxuruun mwit in iMliam • 

S*. »d dtuicum A»uia wade liwuni ' » IX. kM-JOI. ‘If 

‘Xn8j84 ■Xill 30 •XIX5*'i* 
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seen that he prefers natural dyes from Gallic plants to other sorts; Gaul 
therefore does not need to ransack the ocean for purples which the 
ricious use for seductive purposes. Gravely he adds that these more inno- 
cent vegetable dt-es will not wash; and then, avoiding a detailed homily, 
pulls himself up with words that amusingly anticipate the medievd 
student’s song MVii esl proposilum in taberna tnori?- The same liking for 
simplicity comes out in his admiration for the andent plainness of the 
oak wreath {ciuka corona) conferred for life-saving in war - a custom 
worthy of deathless memory, because rescue of a dtizen must not be 
matter for gain.^ Pliny’s own frugal habits of h'fe and industrious hus- 
bandry of time give point to his protests against the shallowness of his 
day: he grieves in particular that the discoveries of the past are neglected 
and sound knowledge contemned ow'ing to a pemidous worship of 
money {auaritiae tantum artes colunlur). In spite of free intercommuni- 
cation throughout the Empire and the ad\'antages of peace for quiet 
study, ground has been lost: preoccupation with the means of enrich- 
ment has engendered a lethargic attitude to antiquity as well as a 
brood of sodal c\t1s.^ Early in his work he had struck a similar note of 
regret over the unrewarded toil of ancient investigators (sine praemto 
alio quam posteros htuandi), the contemporary failure to add to learning 
(nUtil addisci noua inqtiisitione), and the cramping concentration on lucre 
(lucri non scientiae gratia).^ The same revulsion against the carelessness 
of voluptuaries acts along with his ever-present desire for knowledge 
and his humanitarian regard for the thousand ills that flesh is heir to 
(tnillia morborurn singulis mortalium timendd) among the motives which 
underlie Pliny’s enthusiasm for the healing art.® 

Bias in favour of simpUdty and belief in nature’s perfection combined 
to produce a curious anomaly in Pliny’s attitude towards life. This 
appears in a distrust of inventions which, if pressed logically, would 
argue actual hostility to human progress. One is prepared to find his 
discontent with contemporary society impelling him, like Rousseau, 
to conceive an ideal picture of primitive tribes: and so his raptures® on 
the charming innocence of unsophisticated man, supposing there were 
no mines in a vricked w orld, will not deceive a modem reader into fancy- 
ing a dainty existence among Hottentots or Andaman islanders. When, 
however, he denounces the audacious manufacture of linum into sails 
(XIX. 4-6), and a Roman admiral has thus declared war on ships, one 
asks how far this is merely a conventional pose. It is at least infim’tely 

* XXII. 4: ‘ Non est nunc propositum ista consectari.' 

= XVI. 14 * O mores aetemos qui tanta opera honore solo donauerint. . . .’ 

® XIV. 2 - 6 . 

■* II. 117-118. 

® XXV. 22-33: . fortassis aliquis curam hanenostram friuolam quoque ex- 

istiraaturis; adeo deljciis sordent enam quae ad salutem pertinent . . . misereri 
sortis humanae subit.’ 

“ XXXIII. 3: 'Quam innocens, quam beata, immo uero etiam delicata esset 
uita, SI mhil almnde quam supra terras concupiscerct.’ 
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ridiculous when contrasted with Sophocles’s famous ode on man » 
greatest of wonders, first and foretoost because he 'fates across the white 
sea before the stormy South ’* By degrees we realise that 
spte of his pMsion for knowledge, was not sympathetic towards Qaimg 
exploration or saentific discovery Well aware that nature has her 
secrets, he is jet chary about probing too deeply We have seen 
has no inkling of the fundamental conceptions of pure sdencc. Nor 
could applied saence e>er have obtained his benediction or thnven 
on his cauuous methods. He would base been out of touch with an 
age of rapid industrial development and mechanical improv^ents 
Upon his reflections about the evil uses of iron,* Philemon Hoilmd 
appends a marginal note ‘O Phny, what wouldcst thou say if thou 
diddesl sec and hear the pistols, muskets, culvennes and cannons m 
these daiea’’ To transpose the Elizabethan apostrophe to more jnodenj 
times, what would he have said of inventions like photography, tele- 
graph, telephone, electric light, clectnc transmission of force, gramo- 
phone, cinematograph, anaesthetics, bacteriological tests. X-rays, 
wireless broadcasting, television, and, after his objections to navigation, 
uhat would he have said about aeronautics and space travel? 

His pohucal vieua may be in a measure divifled from his dose lati* 
macy with the Flavian house, the tone of his preface to Titus, and allu* 
sions like that to the rolu/cnrewf/itf kVipanmi (XXXIII 4t) Accept- 
ing the impensl system sa indispensable to Rome, he is grateful for 
the secunty guaranteed by a world-node order (immmsa 

maiexlale, XXVII 3) It is m virtue of this system that Italy holds the 

pnncjpate on earth and rules the nations anght (XXXVII. sot) Never- 
theless Jus patnousm ts wider than s single political system he ** 
Intensely national and proud of Rome as Rome He therefore feels him- 
self free to praise the qualities which coostjiuted the moral strength of 
the republic (XVI 14), and, witboui Livy's donunaot bias for the 
aristocracy, he still venerates the renowned families who made history 
Cincmnatus, Cunus Denutusand (he elder Cato arc among his heroes - 
men who could take a lead m defending the state and its land The 
decline of agriculture svas in tus eyes the most painful symptom of the 
deterioration of Rome (XVIII arandji) Literaryjudgementsarenot 
germane to his subject, but hw reserence for Homer, Ciccro and Virgd 
can be ohsened.* It was part of his patnousm that, as already noted, 
he made the fuHest possible use of Lstin authonties in collecting the 
Substance of his work. His preference for the writers of Rome is inten- 
sified because of his conviction that foreign influences had damaged 
the nation Great as had been the intdJectual services of Greece to the 


! ■f,"!'/ s *»iU t4 . 
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world, Pliny quotes with gusto the warning from Cato which ends like 
thejest about the Scots’ revenge for Flodden:' That country (/.e. Greece) 
will present us with her literature, and corrupt everything - even more 
so, if she sends her physicians here. They have sworn to kill off every 
non-Greek with me^cine!’^ 

Pliny’s literary qualities form an extraordinary and somewhat irri- 
tant mixture. If one had to characterise his style, one might call it pie- 
bald; for there is an enormous difference behveen his lack-lustre cata- 
logues and his intentional purple passages. Certain ingredients too are 
drawn from authors whose words have been worked into his text. In his 
preface he avows that he makes no claim to write an elevated style: his 
theme, he points out, is a dry one, calling for unadorned treatment, 
giving few opportunities for amusing a reader (neqtie admitiunt . . . iu- 
cunda dictu aut legentibus blanda), and necessitating in some portions the 
use of w'ords from country life or from abroad {nisticis uocabulis aut 
externis, immo barbaris) to suit the subject-matter.® But, in general, his 
W'riting bears unmistakably the imprint of the Silver Age: alongside of 
the usual rhetorical paraphernalia such as antitheses, exclamations, 
questions and figures of speech, it exhibits the presence of poetic 
colouring and a particularly formless structure of sentence. At the same 
time there are elements of individuality. Though Pliny can be insuffer- 
ably dull, he can also furnish a lively description and tell a good story. ^ 
The former gift may be illustrated hy his sketch of a struggle between 
an eagle and its prey, condensed in jerky jingling clauses,® or by the 
account in Book X of the bee-republic, the spider’s web, and organisa- 
tion among ants. Among many stories w'hich Pliny, better than his pro- 
mise in the preface, introduced to secure variety of interest, one may 
refer to Cleopatra’s boastful bet that she could spend ten million sesterces 
at a banquet and her way of doing it (IX. 119-121); the schoolboy of 
Baiae who used to bathe with a tame dolphin (IX. 25, followed -26 - by a 
similar tale which the younger Pliny^ seems to forget having found in his 
uncle’s work); the cobbler’s pet raven and why it got a public funeral 
(X. 121-122); the freedman who raised far better crops than his neigh- 
bours and who, when arraigned for sorcery, exhibited in court his imple- 
ments and workmen with the words, ‘These be my spells 1 ’ (XVIII. 
41-43, ueneficia mea, Quirites, haec sunt.) One of the best Roman 
examples show's appreciation of the sardonic flavour in Tiberius’s joke 
about invalid wine from Surrentum: ‘doctors,’ said the Emperor, ‘have 
laid their heads together to give Surrentinum a testimonial - and I must 
say it’s excellent vinegar!’ (XIV. 64). The anecdotes about Greek artists 

1 XXIX. 14. 

- Praef. 6: 'uolgo scriptasunt’; 12-13: ‘frc. hi libelli) nec ingenii sunt capaces, 

. . . neque admittunt excessus aut orationes sermonesue . . . sterilis materia, return 
natura, hoc est uita, narratur. . . . ’ 

® X. 9: * tendente . . . abigente . . .cadente ... ostendente . . . emergcnte.’ 

* Ep. IX. sxxiii. 
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have the ment of retelhng the competition of Zeuxis’s picture of giap« 
versus Parrhasius’s picture of a curtain (XXXV 65), and the equilj 
famous incident of the cobbler tn ho, as a conceited art-ctmc, proved that 
he ought to have stuck to his last (ne supra creptdam sutor, XXXV. Si)- 
Seneca s brevity, acting on a sarcastic vein m Phny, sent him 10 
expression half way on to Tacitus With leas toilsome accumulation to 
face and more leisure for reflection, he might have developed a pretij 
wit as things are, the mass of his work is so huge that he does not always 
get credit for his ingenuity This pre-Taatean irony colours his unph' 
cation that some emperors bad divimty thrust upon them, when m 
reference to 'that god Augustus’ be gravely adds the aside, 'and I can’t 
say whether he simply got heavenly honours or deserved them' (Vll 
150) and there must be a spice of ouschievous raillery when in Book 
XXI he appbes the phrase ‘God’s letters’ to Augustus's epistles com- 
plaining about fais daughter Julia's nocturnal revclnca Sometitnes, the 
jest may be at the expense of idolatry ‘once on a time wood served for 
images of the gods for as yet nobody had discovered the value of beasts’ 
carcases, but nowadays by divine concession to luxury, the ivory (0/ 
elephants) makes gods' heads and table-leg5l’(X31 5) Or « may be at 
the expense of civilisatioa he contrasts the honesty in Arabunforests- 
where the trees tapped for liquid incense need no watch set upon theni» 
but m the perfume esublishments of Alexandru 'no supervision caa 
lufBaently guard the workshop and the workman has his pants scaled 
up' (Xfl 59) Much of his mockery, bke Martial 1, is expended on 
medicine ‘A tiny ulcer most have a drug from the Persian GulT 
{»lfen^ep<sruameJiaMaRubroManimputatuT,yXK s) ‘InmatterS 
aSeenng health, people are less trustful if they understand’ (XXIX 
that is why a myatenous Greek practitioner IS appieaated) *Ph« 
sici^ leam at our nsk and conduct expenments through deaths 
t8) ‘It’s not raodes^ but competition that bnngs medical fep 
down {neque entm pudar led aanuh prttus summiUunt, ibtJ ar) ‘dL 
hot baths prescribed for digestion so reduce the etrength that We 
doctor a rawt obedient pauents are earned to their gravesl’ {xbtd 
pTO]^ of wrangling among physiaans over invalids and tlje 
epitaph on the man who 'died of « crowd of doctors' (furha se medl 
eonmpensse), Pbny remaps 'It’s an open secret that the most loquil 
**®®*’S these Greek doctors becomes straightaway the arbiteft 
ot a Roman Lfe or death* the fact as ‘Greek talent is the breeze thart 
onm us Komva ’ (tngemarym Craenae flatu tmpelhmur, XXIX 11) I 
me ot the above arc general enough in appLcanon to approach the I 
8*““ to force if scathing and disdainful, j 
i ** ** *troe to pray’ (taw praeaputu ] 

locus est aim spa rmUas erf, VIII 57), ‘Absolutely nothing 
^ (’***^ qu<modo rerum 

placet. XlX SS). «d ‘It is fit Jg that even must be 
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protected against faked gems’ {quando eiiavt limtriam aduersus fraudes 
muniri decent, XXXVII. 19S). Pliny displays aptness of personification 
in such conceptions as 'nature at play’ amidst the variety of her shells 
{niagna Indent is Naturae uarietas, IX. 102), or the Nile-\vater ‘filling 
the role of farmer' {Nilus coloni tiice fungats, XVIII. 167). He gives also 
many pithy summaries of a situation. Latifundia perdidere Italiam 
pCVIII. 35), on the ruin of agriculture, is often quoted: by way of 
contrast, he laj-s it down that ‘cultivation consists in labour, not outlay’ 
(if the reading is opera non impensa ailtura constat) - ‘ that is why our 
ancestors said “The master’s eye is the most fertilising thing’’ ’ (XVIII. 
43). Other epigrams touch neatly on tlie dangerous pursuit after riches, 
‘We mine for wealth in the depths of hell* {in sede jnanium opes quaeri- 
mus, XXXIII. 2); on the deterioration caused by luxury, ‘The life of 
pleasure began, real life stopped’ {uoluptas uittere coepit, uita ipsa desiit, 
XIV. by, and on the drawbacks entailed by the Empire on Rome in 
the loss of her ancient customs, ‘Our victory has meant moral defeat: 
we are dependents of the foreigner’ {uincendo victi sumus: paremus 
extemis, XXIV. 5). 

Certain longer passages, where he indulges in ‘ fine writing,’ exemplify 
his fanciful style and hankering after point. Here is an encomium upon 
Italy introduced with an apology for his brief treatment of Italian geo- 
graphy: 

‘Neither am I ignorant that it naight be taken, and that justly, for a 
sign of an unthankful and a lazy mind, if one should speak merely in 
passing, after this cursory manner, of a land which is at once foster- 
child and parent of all lands. Divine grace has chosen Italy to make 
heav'en itself more glorious, to unite scattered empires, to civilise 
manners, to draw together by interchange of speech the discordant and 
savage tongues of so many nations, to give to humanity humane culture, 
and in a word to become for all peoples in the whole world their one and 
only country, . . . The city of Rome that stands alone therein - how 
worthy a face upon so charming a neck! - by what means ought she to be 
set forth?’ 

He proceeds to praise the climate, fertility and trade of the peninsula, 
‘An open bosom for the commerce of the world from all parts, herself 
as it 'ivere eagerly running out into the sea to help mankind. The very 
Greeks -a stock most unrestrained in self-laudation- have delivered 
judgement on Italy by giving to what is but a small part of her the name 
of “Great Greece.’”^ 

A parallel passage near the close of the work comes near to being a 
sort of peroration: 

‘Now that we have fully treated all the works of nature, it is fitting 
to draw some distinction among things themselves and among countries. 
Over all the globe, then, everywhere beneath the dome of heaven, the 
1 III. 39 (cf- supra, p. 295). 
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most beautiful land, (he one that holds for products the highest ^ 
m nature, is Italy -queen and second mother for the world \reetra 
pareruque mundt altera),*^ and there follows a summary of her 
eminence in men and women, soldiers and slaves, arts and talen « 
position and healthiness, water-supply and fertility. 

His rhetoric may be elaborate, lili Jus apostrophe to Cicero 
116-117) and the passage on tJie question 'IVhat did Dame-Naturt 
mean by making some honeys poisonous)’ (XXI 78); or itmay consuit 
in short swallow-flights of sentiment like his regret o>er dec^ ^ 
bronze-work QIXXIV 5-^), his pleasure over the power of art to 
the eyes of the Senate (XXXV. z8). and his aUusian to the fall of tie 
Carthaginian Hercules into dishonour (XXXVI 39) AH this betrays 
amfice designed to counterbalance the commonplace techmcaJiie* 
forced upon him by agnculeure, oicdiane and mining Another side 0 
this desire to escape from his subject-matter appears jn the 
greients of his vocabubry — forms such as tenecia and tuuenta 

with poets and the later prose-wmtets, or a world like ge««unr employed 

in the poetical sense of ‘soaikling '• WTicn Phny wrote sortts huma^f 
uohmina (VH 147), meaning ‘revolutions or reversals of human for* 
tune,’ he gave a metaphorical tom to the poetic use of uolumen in the 
sense of ‘whiri’ or ‘eddy’ A Livian word IQte tupVaUo (VII tjo, 
XXXII 74) IS also characteristic, u may have come direct from Livfi 
who la many respects is a forerunner of Silver Latin, or Pliny may have 
got u through Valerius Maximus. Further aymptoma are noticeable 10 
personifications and use of abstract nouns for concrete leonsmjtntoi 
wler tt 71071 dimeat (VII 5, for Uorut /rn), umurrta jrurtalttat (VH 
X47, for atneli mcrlaUt, cf. TnortdUtatx, XXXIV. 141), pofetWfUffi (IX. 
a6 'of menin power'), ren«ra#(XrV 5, 'slaves'). reno/;a(XXXin a 3 > 
'slaves'), wDiirtenoniw (XXXI for muiufrorum) 

Pliny’s frequent curtness does not make for bmpidity Too often he 
writes as one in a hurry, with the result that both expression and struc- 
ture suffer. The ordinary Pbnian sentence, m its badly fitted senes of 
condensed clauses and phrases, forms a great contrast to the finished 
Ciceronian period, it loses proportionately in rhythm, logic and clear- 
ness Any schoolboy will detect the irKlegantly loose employment of the 
present participle m writing vtde eductwn eurlodia 6 i 3 er« tusat tUtco 
euptrantm (XXL la) to convey the fact that ‘She [Cleopatra] had a 
prisoner brought from custody, wfaeretipon she ordered him to dnnk, 
and Iw died on the spot.’ Nowhere, however, is Phnymorccxaspcniong 
than m his maltreatment of tfie ablauve case. He uses abUuves in a 
sbek sense, accumulates them cumbrously, introduces contiguous 


' Stmta and ti/uenlattenot mtinlf coaBned to poet* •od taler pro«-wnwr* t 
*pi^« In Virro X># I-L.. aihj b«h word* are uaedbyLivr-buii®}** 
4 o| jhe SOver Age Betidea rimjr, Colurnella i* another Silver Age author 
' ww eewwoiu {or'iparkling' to {Moas 
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ablatives in confusingly different meanings, plasters a heap of ablatives 
absolute on to a sentence, or awkwardly suspends a gerund to the close 
(e.g. prodendo, XII. 17). Thus ienui gutta ploratu la?iis QQ!. 116) is 
intended to mean ‘after exuding in thin drops on to linen and the 
lumbering collocation adhihetur et ars iecori feminamm, siait anserum, 
inumtiim M. Apicii, fico arida saginatis a(c) satie{tate) necaiis repente 
mulsi potu data (VHI. 209) refers to the mode of securing sow-liver as 
well as goose-liver - 'the sows being stuffed with dry figs, and then, 
when fattened, suddenly killed after ha\’ing honeyed wine given to them 
to drinL’ Fortunately the world has not judged Pliny by his style. 

Himself a pre-eminent epitomator and excerptor, Pliny in turn fell 
into the hands of the epitomators and excerptors of the third and fourth 
centuries. Their interest lay chiefly in his geographical and medical 
portions.® The Collectanea rerum memorabilium by Solinus in the third 
century shows much of his influence acting either directiy or indirectly;® 
and the so-called Medicina Plinti of the next century drew copiously on 
his medical books, as the third-century poem in 1115 hexameters by 
Serenus Sammonicus had also done. Abridgement brought upon many 
ancient originals the fate of disappearance; but this did not befall the 
Natural History. From Symmachus in the fourth century we learn that 
it was widely read; certainly it was used by Martianus Capella and 
Isidorus of Seville. In the surviving MSS. we have about a couple of 
hundred witnesses to its popularity in the Middle Ages. Bede in the 
eighth century possessed a copy,^ and an astronomical work in an Anglo- 
Saxon monastery drew material from at least t%vo of the books.® At the 
end of that centuiy Alcuin applied to Charlemagne for part of the text: a 
poem by Alcuin includes Pliny among the volumes of the library at 
York; and the Irish monk Dicuil made extracts from Pliny for his 
De mensttra orbts terrae. In the twelfth century Robert of Cricklade (in 
North Wilts), Prior of St. Frideswide at Oxford, dedicated to Henry II 
of England his elaborate Defloratio in nine books excerpted from the 
Natural History.^ 

Writers of every period, in fact, profited by the dihgence of a compiler 
who took advantage of all moments to construct a main conduit whereby 
the science of the ancient world might pass on to later times. But it is 
natural that, w'hile during less enlightened centuries he was accepted as 

^ Most editions now transfer lanis to the following sentence, thus lessening the 
difficultj*. 

* Galdi, UEpitome n. left, tat, pp. 157-174- 

* The dispute concerning the relation of Solinus to Pliny as a source is dis- 
cussed by Galdi, op. cit. pp. 159-166. 

* H. Welzhofer, Bedas Citate am dor N.H., in Abhandln. ... TV. v. Christ 
. . . dargehracht, Mun. 1S91, pp. 25-41. 

' R. Riick, AmzHge am d, Natitrg. des P. in einem astronomisch-komputist. 
Sammehcerke des Sten Jahrhts. Mun. 188S. 

* Riick, Das Excerpt der N.H. des P. von Robt. v, Cricklade, Mun. 1902; Die 
Geographie u. Ethnographic der N.H. des P. im AmzSge des R. v. Cricklade, 
Mun, 1903 (with conspectus of Pliny’s ‘Fortleben’ prefixed). 
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an authority, tie modem apint of reaearch ahouH denwnd a frtth 
onentation towards his work judged aafcience It is significant that a 
large part of Piny’s work Im gradui}}} passed into folk kccpm?. 
that through its agcncj the gipsy fortune-teller of today is still reaang 
garbled tcrsions of the formidae of Anstotle and Hippocrates of two 
and a half millennia ago ** That, howeter, is only one phase of ha 
wral On the permanence of ku histoncal %wlue ttress has already 
laid It IS under this aspect that the gigantic cncj'dopaedia best jusnfies 
the author s unremitting pains and a mder’a interest today 


FtAMAH lIlSTORr 

As Pliny was a historian, it is in place to gise here the bnef chronick 
of Flavun history Pnmanly a busioess-Iike emperor, Vespasian himself 
wrote memoira Qunus Rufus* connects the Claudian and Flavian 
epocha Of consular rank when Cahgula was assassinated m 4S1 he w» 
governor of Spain in 69, and in his later yean under Vespasian coroposeo 
his work on Nero’s reign which Taatua used. Another recent iistonan 
used by Tacitus was Fsbius Rusticus* who seems to hare been ai« 

as]ate8SA.p 108 Vlpstanus Mesaalla, an orator ike Qumtiiaa with a 

preference for the old style, was a fnend of Tacitus’s youth and author 
of histoncal studies * 

Under Domiuao, history couil not but suffer bight 'The only names 
that call for mention are those of Vibius Maximus, destined to becoriK 
prefect of Egypt m A P 104, and authoro/a universal history in whi«i 
Statius saw qualities recalling SaQust and Ijvy,* and the two Stoit* 
Arulenus Rusticus and Hereimius Senecio, composers of culogie* 
upon Paetus Thrasea and Helvidius Pnscus rcspecuvelf, which, with 
their philosophical independence, cost them their ivea * These were 
days when sentence of death was passed on Hermogenes of Tarsus 
because ha batoiy offended the Emperor, and on Mettius Pompusiann* 
because he was interested enough m Livy to keep a volume of 
speeches by kings and generals extracted from his pages ’ 
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of his youth {ncbtt eJuktctnlSnu) be raenbons also his youthful attend- 
ance on the aged speaker Domiutis Afer/ who died a ) ear or more later 
The conjectural date, then, for hisbirA would be about A.P 35 If^ 
accept the evidence of the scholiast on Juvenal,* the distinguishedgram- 
manan Palaenioo was one of Quintilian's teachers; and the comroou 
impression has been that his education was mainly in Rome He had 
studied observantly the methods adopted by spea^cs of the previous 
generation, and his own cnticismsindicatetomeof the quahues that acted 
upon him Among tbesepredecessora be ranked Domitms Afer and Julius 
Afneanus high * The former was bis old master, for whom, although 
a detestable mfonner under Ttbenus, he entertauied a deep respect 
He liked his bont mo/x and his ripeness (maturttatem) he recalls his treatise 
On IVitneau and a speech that arculatcd m his boyhood.* A/ncaniu 
had a vehement style. Careful to a fault in choice of words, aomewhst 
tedious in phraseology and lavish in metaphor, he must havest tunes been 
guilty of irrelev ance or obscun ty Of one speech of his, we leam fro® the 
younger Phny, it was remarked ‘Very fine, mdeed, but what's the point 
of itl’ {B*ne mthereuU, bene, ted tarn beiuT)* Among others who 
exerted influence on Quintilian was Servibus Nowanus, to whose able 
though discursive histones he had hstened • Thtee recent oraton he 
particularlymeotionstogether t‘nieyareCaIenusTr8chtIus,wh08elc'ft7 
style and luadity appeared to more advantage when heard than when 
read, for, asys Qumuhan, 'he was bleat with a voice such as 1 never 
heard in anyone else and a debvery that would have done credit to the 
stage’ (prommiutti) uelteenunffee/ura),* Vlbius Cnspus, the notoriously 
successful informer whose pleasant style was apparently better suited 
to private than to public cases. *and Julius Sccundus, hke Marcus Aper 
one of the figures in Tacitus’s Dtalogus, and prevented only by h“ 
pre^ture demise from devclopmg into a great orator 
While, however, rhetonc pervaded the atmosphere of Rome, we have 
no meaM of determining how much Quintilian owed m training to his 
^ cvdtuied home-province of Spam or whether he actually taught 
back to Spam; for m W 
Ualba brought him to Rome He Oien entered on his career of teaching 
aa a professor, holding what may be tensed an imperially subsidised 
‘ r Or V VII 7. XII ai. 3 
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chair of rhetoric^ His lectures earned him reputation, honours and 
wealth, and pupils surreptitiously pirated his discourses. After retire- 
ment from public teaching, he devoted the evening of life to his work 
on the principles of oratory, dedicated to Vlctorius, or Vitorius, Mar- 
cellus. Domitian entrusted to him the tutorship of his two grand- 
nephews, as we leam from the proem to his fourth book, where he com- 
bines a perhaps diplomatically imavoidable flattery of the emperor with 
the explanation that this mark of confidence in his educational power 
had stimulated him to provide more than a manual on rhetoric for the 
son of Marcellus and his own son. Before he had gone quite half- 
way through his literary task the author suffered the pangs of severe 
bereavement. 

Str ikin g the most personal note in his work, the proem to the sixth 
book turns from technicalities to the broken hopes of a sorrowing 
father. Addressed to Marcellus as the real begetter of the treatise, it 
tells how the author had coimted on bequeathing the work to be the 
richest of inheritances for his son, then a promising lad of nine, but 
death had intervened. In a fit of human petulance he upbraids the gods 
for causing him to outlive all his dear ones. He had already lost his young 
wife in her nineteenth year, then one boy of five, and now the surviving 
boy - a clever child on whose accomplishments in Greek and Latin 
and patience during illness he dwells tenderly, so that amidst his 
apostrophes of grief and Stoic reflections we are drawn nearer to him 
than anywhere else in his writings. In spite of a few epigrammatic anti- 
theses, true to the rhetoric of the age, one cannot but be touched when 
he begs indulgence if mourning should make his energy flag, finds his 
best security in the thought that fortune has left herself no further 
chance of afficting him, and bespeaks a kind attitude to labours that are 
not selfish but altruistic in aim. ‘This work, alas, like the acquisitions of 
myfortime, I shall leave for others than those for whom I designed it.'® 

The first ten chapters of the second book enable us to picture the 
sort of exercises prescribed by Quintilian in his apparently rather 
select academy. These were written themes to be criticised; reading 
lessons in historians and orators, with exposition and questioning; choice 
passages for committal to memory ; courses on the theory of rhetoric - all 
leading to the supreme test of the declamation. A rhetorical instructor 
evidently led a busy life. Help had to be given to pupils in laying out a 
scheme of treatment, or marshalling arguments; the prepared speech 
had to be listened to and criticised; models for comparison had to be 
composed by the master. In addition, Quintilian took engagements out- 
side school: he gave public exhibitions of his skill,® and he accepted 

"^Ibid. ann. Abr. 2104 =A.r). 88: 'QuintHianus . . . primus Romae publicam 
scholam ct salarium e Csco accepit et claniit.’ Jerome’s date is too late; for Suet. 
Vesp. 18 shotvs that Vespasian, tvho died A.i>. 79, first gave the annual grant to 
rhctores. 

* VI. pr. 16. ® XI. ii. 39. 
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bnefs ^ Many, therefore, who were not fortrally pupiU came under hii 
influence The younger Pliny meations him as Jus teacher.* On the 
other hand, there is no proof that Tacitus or Juvenal attended his 
school It IS not impossible that the former, who began his literary 
career with a flavour of Ciceronianism, had, lile his fnend Phny, studied 
under Quintilian, and passagea m Jurenal,* which loot lite remini- 
scences of Quintilian, may imply acquaintance with the /ruMutes of 
Oraiory as a boot or with ita author as an instructor. But here positive 
statement IS not defensible Nor can a date be assigned for his death it 
13 usually placed before A o loo 

Of his lost worics the most valuable wouldhavc been his investigation 
into decadence in oratory, De Count Compiae Ehquentiae * This was a 
subject sure to engage the attention of cntictsm. Petromus, in ius 
romance, had put his finger on the weak spots m declantatioiis, snd 
Tacitus handled the qoestion m the Thalogut Quintilian's attitude, we 
can infer, was that of the expert who recognised the evil effects of un- 
practical exerases divorced from the concerns of ordinary life and 
marred by artificial figures of speech.* To Tacitus’s genius the same 
problem presented itself in its h^tonca] setting' political developments 
at Rome were no longer, he reabsed, auch as to foster the ajicieat great- 
ness m oratory Among Quintilian’s orations there was only one which 
he published himself -an early effort defending Naevius Atpimanus 
and admittedly issued from ambitious motives * But there were others 
which admirers had taken down unperfecily in shorthand and circu- 
lated under his name with a nunimum of the real Quintan in them 


{nmmampmtm mn habtnl) We cannot tell whether such collecuons 
included the two other cases which he definitely specifies - his speech 
for Queen Berenice and that for a widow alleged to have forged a wilh* 
There was, besides, a pair of unauthorised publicauons of ^ lectures 
based on notes taken by enthusiasuc students - the one on a two days’ 
discourse, the other on a longer course • These appeared under Quinti- 
ban’a name, but, as they are stated to be hbn artu rhetonaie, they can 
hardly be identified with either collection of Dteiimattoiux which used 
to be ascribed to Quintilian and which fall to be nouced later 

Ills single extant work, the Instttutu> Oratma, m which he gathered 
up an educational expenence of twenty years, was undertaken only 
r n 86 vn u 5 and #4. IX. u 

• t'cklun cue « cited front htscwscaptnenec) , 

a 7^ "*** ** Qoinliliano praeceptorc met* audiMC menuni. 

rV!^ * 3* *W loK raa Juvenal area aa hia 

*'*'•* I“Own linei qhofed uiJ O Xt 
‘.**',.1 l^ever, JuvenaJ wtu caoed at achool fL l<). hie master waa pre* 
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after prolonged resistance to requests made to him in his newly won 
leisure: it took over tv'o 3-ears to write, and even then, conscious of 
Horace’s precept against hurried workmanship, he delayed publication, 
as he explains to his publisher Tr3'pho, from a sense that the two 3'ears 
had been given more to collection of material than to styleA If, as is 
usually thought, the twenty 3'ears of teaching mean 5'ears spent in Rome 
after Ws return in 68, then his retirement happened in 88, and the 
earliest date for the issue of the treatise would be four or five years 
afterwards, 92 or 93.® In the other direction, the latest date must fall 
before Domitian’s death in 96. 

The author’s outline of his scheme in the twelve books is as follows.® 
Book I treats preliminary education from infancy; II, the initial 
training under a professor of rhetoric. This leads to a definition of 
rhetoric in which the essential divisions are inuentio (getting the right 
subject-matter) and elocutio (use of the right style). Five books (III-VII) 
are assigned to inuettiio with the allied subject oidispositio (arrangement), 
and then four (VIII-XI) to elocutio with memoria (memorising of a 
speech) and pronuntiatio (delivery). XII, as a culmination to the work, 
draws the picture of the finished orator. 

The books that stand out distinctively are the first, in which Quinti- 
lian’s greatness as an educator is apparent- just where he would have 
wished it to appear -at the earlier stages of education; the second, in 
which he exhibits his method of teaching rhetoric; the tenth, in which 
his list of authors suitable for study is accompanied by brief literary 
judgements, many of them since grown familiar and famous; and the 
twelfth, which conveys his final conception of the trained speaker. But all 
the books possess value far beyond what might be looked for in a treatise 
on oratorical instruction. This is largely due to the width of the author’s 
purview. To educate a speaker was to educate a Roman gentleman; 
and capable speaking was expected of all in public life. The training too 
was in much more than in speaking. It had to build up character, and to 
embrace the liberal arts. 

Quintilian’s thoroughness impresses one from the outset. This is 
what gives to the first book its permanent appeal. In education the initial 
steps are of vital importance; for early influences leave an indelible 
imprint.'* No detail, therefore, is overlooked that might count -the 
speech of a child’s nurse, parental example, manners of slaves, ways of 
learning the letters, attention to syllables, or practice in saying hard 

^ See introd. epistle to Trypho, and l.pr. i, 

^ Colson, op. cit. p. xvi, suggests an earlier date, a.d. 86, as a possibility, on the 
ground that twenty years of teaching might include an unknown period in 
Spain. 

® I. pr. 21-22. 

<J. Overbcck, ‘Die Entdeckung d. Kindes im r. Jahrht. n. Chr.’ (iVei/e Jb. 
K. A. liv, 1924), establishes, from literary and medical sources, the intelligent 
interest taken at this period in children and their upbringing. Stoicism contri- 
buted to it. 
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words The last contnbulea to dear enunciation - *o much negle ^3 
m English educauon that tve are becoming a nation of bad reao^ 
The principle of the kindergarten u foreshadowed m the dictum that 
mental work ought at the start m wear the shape of amusement Q^ti* 
ban offers sound reasons for preferring school to the home as an educa* 
tional instrument he believes w healthjr emulation among boys and in 
the bond of nuiiauon into common pursuits ‘Ambition,' he rtmaiks, 
‘may be a vice but it is often the root of virtues ' (I u *2) ^Th® 
teacher must be secured even for the rtidimenu, but the standard should 
never be beyond the pupil a capacity - the vessel must not be overfilted 
One section u concerned with testing intelligence and temperament, 
to which instruction is to be adapted. Creek is prescribed fmm the 
beginning of the school coune, as well as the use of standard aulbore 
even though the pupil may not appreciate them fully till later m hfe 
Wder than in modem tunes, 'Grammar, ’ we have seen,* embraces both 
the correct use of bnguage and the study of literature Linguistic 
foundations cannot be dispensed with ‘without them the supcistructure 
will collspse’ (tpttdqufd tuperstnxent comet, I iv 5) Tlie warning 
about the danger of showy haste 13 as necessary now as in the £«* 
century ‘This advice (to study gnounar), he says ‘would be super 
fluous were it not that most teachers in their pretentious huny 
[mbtiiota/tthnatione), begin with wtel should come later, and, through 
a preference for parading their pupds’ attainments in regard to rte 
more brilliant parts of theif subject, actually hinder their progress by 
the short cut* {I iv aa) 

When, after careful grounding u bnguage, the young scholar teaches 
literature -where Homer and Virgil make the best reading-books - 
it will be found that, as honey is drawn from vanous blooms, so elo- 
quence needs many arts for its support. TTiere must be geometry and at 
least some philosophy, besides, ancient poetry could not be under- 
aiood without some knowledge of music and astronomy Before the 
book closes, a fine plea is made for breadth of training and for the love 
of accomphshinents for their own sake Concurrent teaching of 
vaned subjects » advocated, because change of study stimulates mental 
activity, and there is a tendency to underestunate the power 0/ boys 
to bear the strain. For many studies there will never be more free 
nme than m boyhood we are apt to forget this and ‘ shield lasuwss under 
the excuse of difficulty’ {dtgi^atu fxUroetma praetextmus sepnttae, 1 
**1 *6) Protesung against mercenary estimates of a subject, Qumtilian 
says, ‘1 don t want to have a reader who u going to count up bow his 
training a to pay him’ fl xu 17) 

The age for beginning the higher study of rhetoric, in conttadis- 
tmction to grammar, must depend not on yea« but on attainment 
t»l 1 7) As the type of exercise m wigue has been indi«ted m the 
See chip on ‘Roman Eduesuoo under ihe Empire * e»p pp »3-*4 
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chapter on Roman education and in the sketch of Quintilian’s academy, 
it need not detain us. But attention may be drarni to the sanity of the 
pronouncements on the need for ability, character, good temper and 
patience in a teacher; on the mischief done to pupils b}’’ excessive 
applause or excessive severity; on the promise indicated by exuberance 
of style; on the correction of written work; on test-questions to make 
pupils think for themselves; on the discussion of blemishes and excel- 
lences in speeches chosen for study; on the deleterious influence of the 
proud parent; on the affection due from pupils to teachers who are ‘the 
parents of the mind’ {parenles menttum, II. ix. i). Regarding declama- 
tions it is worth obseiwing that Quintilian, while he recognises their 
weaknesses and suggests improvements (II. x. g), will not go the length 
of forbidding the imaginative tj^je of theme. 

There is a passage that implicitly states the case for such a work as 
the Institutio Oratorio, by answering the question why the untrained in 
speaking are sometimes thought more effective than the trained: 

'An untrained speaker (ineruditus) emplo3rs abuse too openly and too 
often, even to the peril of the party whose case he has taken up, and 
to his own peril as well. At the same time, such a line gains a reputation, 
for people like very mueh to hear things said that they would never 
have consented to say themselves. A speaker of this sort still less escapes 
the other peril that lies in style : he makes frantic efforts (conatur perdite), 
with the occasional result that, while invariably casting about for the 
extravagant (nimtum), he may chance on a fine effect {aliquid grande)-, but 
it is of rare occurrence and does not compensate for undoubted faults. 
For this reason, the uninstructed sometimes appear to have the fuller 
flow, because they say everything; trained speakers feel the need of 
both selection and restraint (et electio el modus). There is the further 
point that untrained speakers abandon the task of pro-^'ing what they 
have asserted! By this means they avoid what our decadent law-courts 
[corrupta iudicia) consider dryness of question and argument; and they 
seek solely the kind of thing calculated to gratify the ear of the court 
with spurious delights. Besides, their very epigrams (senieniiae), which 
they make their one great aim, are the more striking because the whole 
context is poor and mean - it is the case of flashes that show' brighter 
not in shadow, as Cicero has it, but in downright darkness. So then 
one many call them geniuses to one’s heart’s content, provided it 
remains clear that such praise would be an insult to a reaUy eloquent 
man.’^ 

So much for the justification of his task. Full success, he is convinced, 
is the fruit of hard work devoted to a difficult subject of wide ramifica- 
tions; and he can only congratulate, he remarks ironically, those persons 
who are eloquent without any trouble or system or study (sine lahore, 
sine raiione, sine disciplina). The leisure secured by his retirement 
' II. xii. 4-7: ‘maledicit . . . laudari disertum.’ 
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from teaching and pleading while his services were still m demand 
destderarmur) will enable him to fonnulate principles likely to help 
gcmime students ‘ To be sure, sn dwolntely foted system is impracuc 
able rhetonc would be a simple oiatter, if men 3 division of it were 
capable of being summarised in one brief instruction * But, subject to 
certain rights of deviation rules there must be 

It IS upon great labour, continual study, vaned practice, repeated 
eTpenments, profound sagaaty and rcatJ> resource that the ^rt of 
spealung depends But it is also assisted by these rules, provided they 
point out the straight road instead of one fixed wheel rut (orSitaffl), 
for if anyone believes it a sin to deviate from it, he needs must submit 
to the slow progress of a tight*rope walkerl So we often quit the man 
mibtary road, allured by a short cut. The orator's task is of wide 
extent and variety, fresh almost every day, and on it the last word 
will never have been aaid * 

So Quintilian addresses himself to the details of his work with a 
dignified consciousness of its utility and indeed of its divine call - for 
speech, the God given endowment which distinguishes mao from other 
beings, undeoubly deserves assiduous cultivation* Defined as lent 
duttidt icientia, rhetonc. in addition to natural ability and expert tram 
tng, demands a moral basis A good character is insisted upon over and 
over again as an essential qualification of the orator, who is defined in 
Catos familiar words as utr honut dieendi penlut^ without sound 
morality the glib speafcee endangers both the cominuruty and his own 
soul Equally indispensable to a great orator is wide knowledge As 
shown in the chapter on Roman education, Cicero actually recom 
mended omnium rerum magaanm alque artium mentiam, while Quin- 
tilian s requirements are more moderate - ted mkt satii ett tius use 
oraiofem ret dt qua duet noHinscium^ sjt he rnuststud) thesubjccton 
which he IS to speak This explains why during schooldays, though the 
pupil s individual bent is to be taken into account, jet some breadth of 
training should be compulsory for all It wdl be observed that this 
raises the question of the educational profit of training in subjects which 
a student may not like We have seen that acquaintance with subjects 
like music, geometry, astronomy, outside the professional training was 
recommended at an earlier stage and the importance of ethics, physics 
dialectic, law and luscoty could not be overlooked * Purely vocational 
speciahsauoD for an orator would defeat itself 

jn *II xui a >n xiii «S“»7 

11 XVI i*-i5 Jtus jjjc, parena renun fabneatorque rtiundi -nuJlo maji* 
borrnnMn aepartmi qiuRi dtem^ bcultate. 

«e reqi!u,5!°l i *' ^ ’ li» the teacher of oratory 8l>o moral qush**” 

1 quote* the Ciieronian recommeodation from Sr Or 
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At the outset of the five books allotted to matter and arrangement (III- 
VII), Quintilian, conscious that technicalities are unavoidable, gives 
warning that there will be ‘much wormwood and little honey’ (farutn 
mellis et dbsinthii multum). To his credit, he is not so dry as he promised 
to be. Certainly we are no longer interested in deciding into how many 
diTOions the status of a case should fall. On the other hand, it would be 
too much to expect him entirely to renounce or even denounce the 
multa in nommbus dijferentia (III. vd. 47) as futile verbiage; for that 
would be opposed to the loyal spirit which led him to record, with 
merciful reductions, the terminological e.xactitudes used by genera- 
tions of predecessors. We may, then, rest content in the confidence that 
he must have writhed under a boredom which he could not end. 
Technicalities notwithstanding, there is much of value. We would not 
be without his sketch of Greek and Roman w'riters on rhetoric,^ which 
marks his interest in the past of his subject and constitutes an ancient 
bibliography on it as well as some indication of his sources. It is good to 
be told that of the two schools Apollodoreans and Theodoreans, the 
former represented an older type of oratory and were specially keen on 
narraiio, Ae statement of a case ; also, that ApoUodorus taught Augustus, 
whereas Theodorus taught Tiberius. Again, when, after adopting the 
ancient tripartite division of oratory' into laudatory, deliberative, and 
judicial, Quintilian adduces among deliberative exercises a technical 
term ]sks prosopopoeia,^ his remarks have the refreshing merit of show- 
ing his sound educational preference for a difficult thing. Prosopopoeia 
was a dramatic exercise in character - a declamation where the speaker 
assumed the personality of the supposed deliberator; and Quintilian 
holds it to be the most useful of exercises for the excellent reason that 
it involves double the amount of work and develops the pow'ets of 
future poets and historians. 

Another testimony to his concern for the practical application of 
oratory' is found in the predominance of its judicial aspects. In none of 
the parts of a speech, prooemwm or exordium, narratio, probatio, refutatio, 
peroratio, do we ever seem far from the law-courts, so that interesting 
and sometimes entertaining light is thrown on criminal and cit-il pro- 
cedure. Illustrations are drawn from the handling of arguments in 
Cicero’s speeches; and various problems are threshed out, such as the 
conciliation of a judge, the countering of an opponent’s pleas, or the 
admissibility of more than one answer to a charge. We are reminded of 
risks in a digression (egressio) which is sandwiched between the state- 
ment of a case and the enumeration of points to be dealt with (propo- 
sitio). We recognise the virtues of a narratio when told that it must 
above all be understood, remembered, beUeved. Further, we learn the 
autobiographical fact that Quintilian was an adept at narratio, with the 
consequence that, in lawsuits where the pleading was shared among 
1 III. j. B~zi. * WI. 'ni. 49- 
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several advocates he was usually asked to present the case -a wcum 
stance which he mentions with a jostiiiable ApoUodorean pnde 
This legal atmosphere prevails throughout the filth book lO the treat 
ment of proof oaths witnesses and rebutting arguments and again 
through the sixth on perorations sway of emotions and the oUereaM 
Fortunately other matters are touched on In one passage* he de- 
nounces the absence of solid reasoning - a want of vinlily to hiS mind 
which weakened declamations composed merely to attract notice They 
are hke foils with the button on (praeptlatu) and have no sinews {nervu 
carent'] Among the emotions he examines laughter -a pcreniual prob- 
lem for the psychologist - and on it u prudent enough to confine himself 
to a single chapter recognising themcntsofthefacetiouaandillustrating 
various types of pleasantry more or less funny The attempted dassifi 
cation ofjokes foreshadows no solution of the origin of laughter on the 
basis of psycho analysis or otherwise he is frankly puzzled a joke M 
appreciated not by the reason but by a mental impulse perhaps intaphc 

able * Thcscventhbook-onartangement-largel/reflecta themanage 

ment of actual lawsuits Here the process of thinking out points in * case 
recalls often to the author bis own practice TTiere is one most instruc 
tne example of the different Loes on which the same acsdeniic case 
may be argued.* 

ith four books to write on style (eloeutto) and delivery (proiwnlutKi) 
Quintilian deUares that difficult poruons of his work arc still sheai 
Good style is not compassed by taking thought as he mischievously 
renuru it has happened that some most painstaking authors of 
manuals have themselves been very far away from eloquence Mete 
attenuon to words (nra uefborum VIII pr jg) u not enough for real 
style IS not a matter of showiness Solicitude oicr verbal niccuea 
quenches the ardour of imagmation • let die right sort of labour earns 
lU reward no appropriate word will be lost by the man who first of all 
d principles of eloquence and by prolonged and judicious 


». ^ r— — (Um uy projongvo anu 

read ng has acquired a pjentiful stock of words and applied thereto 


1 in arrangement and who besides has strengthened all by abun 
Osnt ^cuce 80 as to have it constantly at hand and before his eyes 
\ sound Laun a gnificant elcganl and appro- 

why need we trouble fi^er? • 

fnr .v!!.. ' ^ embellishment iorwm) 

f»nW* *e correctness atid perspicuity is but to have avoided 

noble and chaste itmustnoi 


Kim blood and Vigour And *o erwe/w leads 

mechaiusm m tropes (including metaphor, metonymy 
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ironj^ hj-perbole) %vhich he distinguishes from the ‘figures ’of Book IX. 
These figures depend either on the thought (like interrogation, personi- 
fication, apostrophe) or on language (climax, paronomasia, antitheton 
or balance). 

The chapter on the cultivation of style (t/e compositione, IX. iv) is of 
vital importance for the student of Latin. It deals with charm in stj-le, 
with the compact and the loose type of prose {uincta or coniexia, and 
soluta),^ order of words, jarring of consonants, final -m, jerkiness pro- 
duced by a run of monosyllables, and prose-rhjthm. It is an appro- 
priate echo that the book should end with the Ciceronian clausula ‘esse 
uideantur.’ 

The long opening chapter of Book X contains Quintilian’s list of the 
best authors for study, first Greek and then Latin, in the pro\'inces of 
poetry, drama, history, oratory and philosophy. 'WTien he comes to 
Roman tvriters, he adds satire, and makes the well-known claim, satura 
quidem iota nostra est, which, though fully defensible in one sense needs 
in another as much qualification as Horace’s statement that Lucilius 
depends entirely on old Attic comedy. In estimating Quintilian's 
judgements, it should be remembered that they are primarily made 
from an oratorical standpoint. The chapter is not a piece of pure literary 
criticism. There is in it, as regards the Greeks, a good deal of traditional 
appreciation according to Ale.xandrian and Pergamene canons, and in 
many of the brief findings we feel that Quintilian has missed saying the 
right thing. Again, his attitude to history shows the limitations of his 
period. Here he is not advanced enough to conceive of history as a 
science as well as an art. Influenced by the prevailing tendency to com- 
pose history on rhetorical lines with purple patches and poetic descrip- 
tions, he holds it to be proxima poetis and in a sense ‘poetry free 
from the shackles of metre’ [carmen soluium, X. i. 31). Nor is there 
any dream of a philosophy of history; there is no testimony to its 
power of guidance in the hands of the greatest masters; and when he 
avers that, in contrast with forensic oratory, it has nothing to do with 
proof, he ignores the part played in historical investigation by the weigh- 
ing of documents and evidence. All the same, on the purely stylistic 
aspect of history, he has said memorable things, h'fce denstis et breuis et 
semper instans sibi Thucydides^ dulcis et Candidas et fusus Herodotus,'^’ or 
his ascription of lactea ubertas to Livy* and of breuitas as well as im- 
mortalis uelocitas to Sallust.* 

The traditional element in his criticisms, particularly on Greek 
literature, lessens his claim to originality. Broadly similar to Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus in order of treatment, he probably used both his work 

^ From another standpoint oratorical prose may be ‘simple’ or ‘grand’ or 
‘intermediate,’ X. i. 44: Cf. XII. x. 58-6r and 63. 

* X. i. 73. 

* Ibid. 32 {cf. joi for more on Livy). 

* /btdl 32 and 102; 
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TJtpi An6 dome of its sources * Tljoughhe does not name bt® 

in Book X, he does so elsewhere more than once But it should b« rc* 
membered that he had open access to an ejctcnslre corpuj of Greek 
ennasm with its canonical lists of authors arranged in different branches 
of literature Such literary canoiusation recened the sanction of re- 
nowned authontiea hie Anstophanes of Dyiantiuiii and Ins follower 
Aristarchus, and similar lists issued from Pergamum. TTie stiffness of 
ireatinent and fixed habit of comparison whidi are the outcome of th» 
inheritance leaie their mark upon Quintilian he is too starched in his 
grouping and too fond of finding for Greek writers a supposed analc^e 
among the Romans In respect of Latin literaiure, be u freer to employ 
hu own reading and his own judgement. Though he had at least three 
well known predecessors in the field of Laos criticism — Varro, Ciceto 
and Horace - who were atailable, soil here he speaks more clearly for 
himself * There u no rmstaking either his genuine predilection for 
Cicero,* whum he only occasionally critiases and then apologetically, 
or hu almost consequential dislike of Seneca as master of a newfangled 
but unhealUuIy aetractiTc style m prose * 

Neat though many of the verdicts on Roman wnten be, they are, 
except in fuller critiques like those on Ctccro and Seneca, too per3ou*ly 
adapted for unintelligent repettOon by label loven ^\Tiat purports to 
be enueum m a nutsheU concuns so stoall a frachon of the whole troth 
as to be itmially false or positively useless It takes la, for instance, but 
a Lttle way to find Lucretius put alongside of Maccr for gneeful hand- 
ling of material, with the qualification that the latter is 'tame’(kvn»hr) 
wble^ former is ‘hard reading' (Jiffiah), and, wMe among elegiac 
I^uHus may properly be singled out for smooth finish, it is extra- 
ordinary unsatisfjiBg to read the added words ‘there are some who 
prefer Prof^rtius * Equal disaj^intment u felt on realising that Catol- 
IS regarded as a bitter lampooiust rather than a lync poet. Vet wjthm 
his limits Quintilian has given us much to be grateful for It u iHu- 
toinating to read the compansem of Ennius to the » cnerable oaks of the 
, or the opinions that Juhus Caesar, granted more time for forensic 
'would base rivalled Cicero, that Owd was too much in love 
wtn his own genius, and that Lucan for ail his fire, impetuosity and 
epgrams, must be frankly reckoned a model for orators instead of 

(rp Awiouity* in 7 J>A- arm. pp 125 «■ 

(i^)p 47 u-+4aj C In Cole 'Q * Quotttni. h L«t. poets, CJi, 

“WM ot’c«re **** he wyi, lies in theitudent’s en-oy- 

^ O Smecat tudtet. Par 1890 defend* 
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poets. It is of scmce also to have testimony to tlie excellence of lost 
plays like Varius’s Thyesies and Ovid’s lifedea. Quintilian’s view was 
that Latin tragedies might rival Greek, but that in comedy Rome was 
crippled.^ 

The treatment of memoria in Book XI gives an opportunity for the 
record of some wonderful powers of memory. Pronunhatio (or delivery), 
which follows, is, we are told, termed ‘action’ by most authorities, ‘but 
it appears to derive the one name from the \ oice, the other from gesture.’ 
On this appeal to ear and eye, Quintilian lays great stress: ‘personally, 
I should be inclined to declare that language of but moderate quality, 
if recommended by forcible delivery, will produce a more powerful 
effect than the most excellent language, if deprived of that advantage.’ 
He contemplates in language a stand.ird of correct, clear, elegant Latin 
pronunciation free from anything rustic or foreign,® and in gesture a 
convincing fitness to the thought. ‘ If gestures and looks are at odds 
with our speech, if we utter melancholy words with a cheerful air, if 
we assert anything in a tone of denial, it is not merely impressiveness 
that is lacking to our words, but credibility as well.’ Besides, there 
must be restraint: to prance about while speaking is to ‘overdo the 
business’ - the bad habit of the professor who was jocularly asked 
how many miles he had declaimed!® 

It is in the last book that the moral dignity of Quintilian’s conception 
is best revealed. In the definition of an orator as ‘the good man sUIIed 
in speaking,’ the indispensable requisite is put first: whatever academic 
labour may be involved in gaining the prescribed skill, he must before 
everything be good. ‘This is of moment,’ he insists with a Roman 
grauitas, ‘because, should the oratorical power furnish the equipment 
of wickedness, then nothing would be more ruinous than eloquence 
alike to national and to private interests.’ He might be expected to share 
Hecuba’s contempt for Odysseus as the glib orator, prepared to sacrifice 
every consideration to please the majority.* This stress on morality is so 
emphatic that his occasional concessions regarding a speaker’s avowal 
of the truth almost wear the guise of Macchiavellian lapses,® 

The tenth chapter of Book XII is full of value. Brief parallel surveys 
of Greek painting and sculpture faintly raise the hope that an attempt 
might be made, as in Lessing’s Laocoon, to demarcate the provinces of 
painting and literature. What in fact they lead up to is an instructive 
glance at dominant qualities in different Roman orators, and at the 
change in prevalent opinion about Cicero’s speeches. Once upon a time 
censured by hostile critics as florid and exuberant, they had come in 

^ X 1 98-99 

® XI. 111. 30. ‘m quo nulla neque rusticitas neque peregnnitas resonet.’ 

® XI. Ill 136 ‘ quot milia passuum declomasset ’ 

* Eunp. Hec 354 zqq. 

^ Eg. II. xvii. 19 (false argument comparable to a militarj’ ruse); tbid. 36 
(strict veracity may be postponed to public utibtj')- 
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Quinulian’s day to be thought meagre and dry ’nicreupon we get the 
famous division of oratory mto thm traditional styles — the restrained 
Atuc, the inBated Asian and the lotermediate Rhodian. ^Vlth the grata- 
manan Sintra's explanation of Asianum as due to the circumlocutions 
used by imperfect speakers of Greek on the Asiatic coast, be cannot 
agree More plausibly he refers differences in oratory to national and 
racial differences in speaker and hearer ‘Attic’ one may cheerfully 
pronounce the best style, but there ts Attic and then again Attic. In an 
admirable passage he picks out types of Attic orators, among them 
Demosthenes and Pencles, to remind us how distinct in quality they 
were 


But now, as to what vitally concema him, Latin eloquence (ioftaa 
facuTtiui) he feels it cannot be properly discussed except from a com- 
parative standpoint How does the Latin language appear when placed 
side by side with Greek? Here two thoughts may present themselves to 
the reader, first, that Quintilian possessed the great advantage which 
Anstotleas acntie did not possess, and the later author of the /7e/» 
did not use to any extent, of having the best of both Greek and Roman 
literature on which to form a judgement, and, second, that some 
authorities have tended to overstate Quistdian’s homage to Creek. 
On the Utter point it may be said that this passage shows the Roman 
cntic endeavouring to hold the balance evenly between a well-grounded 
tn^tional reverence for Greek and a patriotic confidence in the vinhty 
of Latin. No modem can hope to esumate either Greek or Lann sound* 
exactly with Roman ears, or to appreciate fully the counts on whidi h® 
finds Greek more pleasant than Latin. He disUkes. for example, the 
**'*V/' combination Jr. he prefers the ringing final 

-V of Greek to the ’lowing sound’ of the Latin -m It is, however, easier 
to toUow his complaint about the pauprrtai which involved Latin m 
repetition unneeded by Greeks, and he is entitled to note the nch 
variety of Greek dialects. Yet he is not dismayed 


He who IS to demand from the Latins the acknowledged grace of 
Attic 6p«ch must give me the same sweetness in utterance and equal 
m, help our language gives, the more we 

battle m the production of thought. Sublime and vaned con- 
c^ons must be brought forth AH the emouons should be surred. 

of metaphor. We cannot be 
let us be more vigorous V’c are defeated m 
subtlety, let us prevail in weight » 


V* of the Wordsworthian doctnne of poecc 

m the preface to the Lynctd Balladi appears in the contenuon 
nwei^td- that there « no natunl eloquence except in the Un- 
f'lagt of ordinary life > Quumlun fumishw a sensible Mswer in his 


*XII X 3J-36 
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insistence on the fundamental difference between the common language 
and the speech of an eloquent man. If the theory were correct, then the 
orator’s sole task would be to apply plain words appropriately, whereas 
his duty is the wider one of delighting, touching, influencing hearers, 
and for such aims he must employ other aids - aids that are also granted 
to man by nature. Exercise is as needful and natural for the orator as for 
an athlete; and so in all nations one man is recognised as more eloquent 
than another. 

Passing to the striking thoughts (sententiae) characteristic rather of 
Latin than of Greek orator}', Quintilian holds they are admittedly ser- 
viceable "within limits - if they bear on the case, arc not overdone, and 
contribute to a speaker’s success.^ They have the merit of being impres- 
sive in a single hit {uno ictu), memorable for brevity, and effectiv'e by 
their charm {ipsa breuitate magis haerent et deleciatione persiiadent). Now 
are these ingenious flashes of epigram permissible in a spoken but not in 
a written oration? On this question, while he owns that the spoken 
speech may have to be somewhat cut to fit it for permanent book-form, 
Quintilian yet makes the significant declaration that ultimately an 
idenrical law of criticism must rule: T consider it one and the same 
thing to speak well and to write well.’^ The broad validity of this is not 
impaired by special circumstances like the necessity for addressing a 
popular jury or adapting one’s pronunciation to suit an illiterate witness. 

Thereupon another threefold division of styles is given without any 
explicit attempt to relate it to the previous geographical triad. The three 
types are the plain *0 instruct; the grand {aSpov), to move; 

and the intermediate or flow'ery {aydrjpov), to charm.® We are quickly 
assured that the three have many subdivisions and gradations of shade, 
and that eloquence cannot be confined rigidly by classification. All 
varieties have their uses: besides, an orator is not always equal to him- 
self. One thing is clear - it is a mistake to believe that a corrupt and 
flamboyant type is sure to be popular.^ In any case, the true orator will 
achieve his supreme effects with the ease that comes to the successful 
climber above the zone of difficulty, and he will respect that sense of due 
restraint {modus) "without which nothing is praiseworthy or beneficial.® 
Similar judgement {ratio) is applicable to all aspects of oratory, where, 
as in Aristotelian ethics, virtue lies in the mean {utriusque ultimum 
uitium erf).® 

Toward the end, he not unnaturally thinks of the judgements which 
his work may encounter. To the best of his ability, he has put his know- 
ledge at the service of those desirous to learn: ‘and it is enough for an 
honest man to have taught what he knew.’’ But he anticipates criticism 
on his exacting demand that the same individual shall combine the 

’ Ibid. 48. * Jbid. 51. ® Ibid. 58-61. 

* Ibid. 73. ‘ Ibid. 79. * Ibid. 80. 

’ XII. xi. 8: ‘id uiro bono satis est docuisse quod sciret.’ 
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highest ethical qual lies with Uie highest inlelJectual proficiency bas«i 
onextensiveacadcmicstudf asort of Adnuntble Cnchtofl ib oratoiy 
If It be objected that h s concepcitm is too ideal that it implies too mow 
wotk and that there is no time for a traitung so elaborate, then the 
ans ver to each count is ready Let those who incline to despair reflect 
how great is the ability of the human mind and how capable of realising 
its aims ‘ Next let them think how noble » the object and that no 
to 1 should be shirked n iih such a reward in view then m » Sentem 
toneheadds it is we ourselves that make our tune short forhowlrttle 
do we devote to studyl The empty ceremonial call filches tome hours, 
leisure squandered on gossip other hours public shows and awiviTisIity 
others still * He is conscious of an aim transcending all this as be coo 
tmues let us pursue wholeheartedly the true majesgr of eloquwc^ 
than which the immortal goda hase granted nothing better to manxind, 
and deprived of which all things remain dumb lacking lUummatjoft fw 
the present as well as remembrance among posterity Jet us unceasicfly 
stnve after the highest for so doing we shall either attain the smoim* 
or at the least behold many below ourselves • 

Quintil an s eclectic erudition was drawn from wide reading m 
Greek and Latin A full list of its sources would almost amount to a 
catalogue of rhetoncal bterature ♦ He was conversant with Creek 
theones old and new onhisaubject.BothAnstotebanismandStoiatt& 
exerted influence upon him Chrysippus* contributed important ele* 
meats to his educational doctrine and there is ground for b^enngthat 
he studied the mucal works of learned Greeks who had lived in Rome 
under Augustus like CaeahusCalacbnus (f.e from Cale Acte mS c3y) 
and D onysiua of HaLcamassus Among his Latin authonties on rhetoric 
Conufiaus (by many identified with the ad Hermnum) Ocero 
and Celsus were notable while grammatical material was borrowed from 
Vemus Flaccus Remmius PaUemon, and the elder Pliny Qmntihso 
possessed besides as his quotaboos allusioos and cnUcisms show an 
indispensable acquaintance with the best poetry and oratory composed 
m laitin * 

Perhaps more than Jus learning already glanced at it is Quintflian * 
prevaiLng samty that impresses us H« cominoa sense is apparent in Ju* 
refusal to lose himself despite an mtneate subject, amidst a maze of 
rules definitions or subdivts ons m bis cnosequenily drastic reduction 
of the technicahucs infesting the orduiary arUi or handbooks in his 
repeated reminders that actual oratory gave birth to the rules not the 


is”"’® , , *XILai.i7 *XILxi a* 

tJJ^^^um <i,,cnplOTibiaarturkft<nau(ia i) »imd.cat«d.u t kinJcf 

•nawii b bliognipliy for ihetonc. For oMdem woito en hia somees see 
* vt " mentjoned, tnfra, B bL r» b »ti 

4 and j 6 etc. * 
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rules to oratory, and therefore that mere adherence to rules will never 
make a great speaker; in his admonition that rules cannot fit all occa- 
sions, but that circumstances alter cases; in the instructive citations of 
his own practical experience; in his recognition that weighty responsi- 
bility in a law-court is very different from the fictitious cases of the 
schools, with the corollary that practice -without learning is better than 
learning -without practice;^ and in the broadminded pronouncements 
that one’s chief model should not be one’s sole model,- and that the 
modems are not entirely to be ignored.® With a similar eye for the 
practical, believer though he was in ideals, he condemns the foolishness 
of aiming at an unattainable perfection, and tells an illustrative anecdote. 
Julius Secundus, when a j-oimg student, was once found by his uncle 
in despair over the exordium of a speech on which he could not make a 
satisfactory start in spite of three days’ work; his uncle, an experienced 
speaker, relied him smilingly into a sensible riew by the pertinent 
question: ‘You don’t want, do you, to speak better than you can?’* 
Quintilian would not have progress in a great subject hindered by fan- 
tastic hypercriticism: dicendum pro faailiate. 

So much common sense and such preoccupation with the making of 
an orator may forbid us to expect anything startling in his criticisms. 
Practical in restrospect and outlook, he could not fail to value literature 
mainly by standards of utility. He does not turn his eye upon sheer 
beauty of words as the author of the Utpl thpovs does;® nor has he any 
fair for romance that might have made him appreciative of the tale of 
Cupid and Psyche or the PeruigiUum Veneris, bad they' appeared in his 
day. It is not -without significance that the grim -wrestlings in Lucretius’s 
soul or in Catullus’s heart appear never to have afiected him. The 
frenzy of despair and the fires of love are not such stuff as sound oratory 
is made of; and in any case it may be that he shares Horace’s antagon- 
ism to Catullus and Propertius, who had the temerity to exalt love into 
an absorbing passion and who could never have taken the Augustan 
ofiicial -view of marriage as a civic duty. But Quintilian has aditdrable 
qualities which find parallels in our own Age of Reason during the 
eighteenth century. In contrast to the manifold affectations of his day, 
he sho-ws a noticeable severity of taste. He seeks on all occasions to dis- 
cern clearly and think directly, because he has a zest for truth; he uses 
learning without flaunting it, w’hile his maturity of judgement is saved 
from becoming oppressive by grace of expression and occasional gleams 
of humour- The kindlings of his heart, his sympathy with learners, and 
his steady resolve to help education forward are -winning traits that 
make the Institutio something far higher than a manual of rhetoric, 

^ XII. -vi. 4: ‘plusque, si separes, usus sine doctrina quam citra usum doctrina 
ualet.’ 

* X. ii. zr: ‘non qui maxime imitandus et solus mutandus est.’ 

*XII. X. 45. . . . „ -• X, iif. 13-14, 

s E,g, xxx: yap ovrt tStop tov vov ra fce/ia ovo/iara. 
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Ii had been ha ambition to produce an up-fo^te handbook on as 
orator simmng that might he deemed equally classic with the rhetoncsl 
works of Cicero To this object he devoted the fnuts of ba reading 
teaching, anit ttiinVmn' tn Jtn (Va mnKuned 


Morts oi v.icero to this object he devoted the fruits o! bis reading 
leaching, and thinking, to tk^t on the technique of the past conjoined 
with his personal expenence he was enabled to rear with admirable dfl 
cemment a coherent system from which the aspirant after oraionc^ 


cemment a coherent system from which the aspirant after oratonw 
triumphs might realise the extent arid pertinacity of effort involved, 
ithin the field of rhetoric, no ancient writer has nvaPed him in vantd 


*> ithin the field of rhetoric, no ancient writer has nvaPed him in vantd 
fullness of achiesement He not merely gsve us an cxceUent treatment of 
grammar in its literary aspects, of rhetoncaj technicalities, of idiomsM 
and euphonious prose, of the contrasted sirtues and styles pcrennid 
in speaking and the avenues towards success, he not merely left us an 
incidental sketch of select Greek and Latin authora, but even outside 
the realm of composition and criticism he proved himself to be one of 
the great educaton * Though there may be flo inkling of modem 
psychol^caj pedagogy or of recently devised intelligence tests, jvt 
many of the eternal principles of a sound education are to be found lO 
nun stated for all ume iwA convincing authority The fact that maoj 
el his pronouncements retain their applicabihry amidst modem prob- 
of teaching is, like the constant aution of h» cnucaj dicta, atoonj 
the proofs of bis MrTn9n..nf v,l... 1 


--- _ u<e consiai 

the proofs of his permanent value * 

Quinulian a personal preferences in style can be gauged from tie 
two cauuons prescribed for young students, the one against aa uaeeuih 
«chtom the other against the aUureroents of modem affectauon (fif 
IT" «pfi uoluptaU praua tUlmiMbff)' 

Admirer though he was of the Latmilv of the Golden Age, sad, m 
particular, a confessed follower of Cicero, abjutme aU such artificial 
glitter as he associated with Seneca’s compositions! he was yet suffi 

^ ^ Pn»« 

aes That was inevitable The roost potent will could not avail 
TO tesmpose cm wnttm « r.,.— t ^.c. . _t .„f 


* "" nivniaoie me roost potent will could not av 

T ? Ciceronian Latu, undianged after a lapse o! 

y tuiy Md a half Quintilian, Ihen, while he soberly aroidi 
since tww'™^u '* ® Ptoof of the alteration m the language 

sehtet\re-«« hc vepublic Theexamiiutionofsinglewords.idjoiri^ 
defimtrfrn^re!,^^' and of bteraty ornament half-shyly used, must 
eoHctmJlF f SJver Age There are words hie emttniuio, 

Auirustan pfoftttor which he shares with several po&i 

from AuoTi!f<. * mtenesco and leeessuj that have come 

V P«« fata subsequent prose . others of which we do not 

own eduoifwn of &s lime. l»' 

hntf compsnton^rf, mother longue and * 

»4C) »nd Ticinu ^ Edutanda (Plut. jt/er lA- 

P«'^7^’|P^St£nro '^^^'>"”Bfmi«nuneeducmdaiaictrT' 
wwr. «. morf ’4fLU \ £ »*'«««» SeWWrer (Som^ c/htprobabU 
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know in Latin before him, like adnotatio, circulatorius, destnicliod 
He has his onm dash of the poetic tinge that now coloured prose - 
simple verbs for compounds {Jimre for definite, soJari for consolari), 
abstracts for concretes, and adjectives employed as substantives.- Signs 
of Silver Latin are noticeable in the sense he gives to adverbs like alioqtn 
and olim, or to prepositions like circa and citra. Equally symptomatic is 
the fondness for augmentatives in prae-, like praedunis, praedulcis, 
praetenuis, and the extreme rarity of the intensive per- compounds 
familiar in Cicero.® So, too, with syntax, in such constructions of the 
infinitive as iegi dignus or qiii . . . mendt credi secundus. The change is, 
however, more than one in vocabulary and syntax. The usual ring of the 
sentence is different from the Ciceronian.^ The old amplitude of period 
is rarely present: it is replaced by a frequent looseness of structure 
whereby causal and adjectival clauses are tacked on to the sentence in 
a semi-detached fashion which operates against the harmony and 
euphony of the whole. Consequently, in spite of express preference for 
the ancient style of oratory,® there is no longer the same fullness or 
symmetry in Quintilian’s modified Ciceronianism. It was Filelfo, in the 
fifteenth century, who suggested that one might detect in Quintilian a 
smack of Spain {sapit Hispaniiatem) and departure from good Latin 
{barbariem quandam)', but it is as hard to isolate any characteristic 
Spanish colour or atmosphere or humour in him as it is to recogm'se the 
Patavinity of Lhy. His style is, at least, free from that smart artificiality 
which offended him in the oratory of his day; for he stigmatises it as a 
great contemporary' fault to court praise by studied effects under which 
the artifice lay transparent, ‘People consider that the art is lost, unless 
it is obvious; whereas it ceases to be art, if it is obvious.'® Ovid in 
another connexion had said much the same, si latet ars prodest {A.A., 
ii. 313), and as a maxim of literary and aesthetic sobriety the thought 
reappears in the later proverb, ars est celare artem. A pervading restraint 
recommends Quintilian to the confidence of readers, and has contributed 
to form a prose which, without Aristotelian profundity or Ciceronian 
brilliance, is worthily adapted to the ripeness of experience that every- 
where seems to speak through it. So it comes that after Seneca’s clever 
restlessness one has a sense of calm in Quintilian. 


* Fuller lists are given by Peterson, ed. of Bk. X, p. xli ff. 

® P. Hilt, Ueber d. Substantivieruns des Adject, bei Q., Berl. 1890. 

^ ‘ Pas un seiJ augmentatif en per-,' L. Laurand, Manuel des dtudesgr. et lat.. Par. 
1918, p. 606. But perexiguus occurs at XI. ii. 27. 

‘ Q.'s clausulae have been examined by J. Gladisch, De Clausulis Quinti- 
lianeis, Bresl. 1909, and De Groot, Prosarltythmus. Their statistics are arrived 
at by different methods, but both indicate considerable contrast (though appa- 
rently not the same amount of contrast) betiveen Cic. and Q. 

® E.g. TV. ii. r22. 

* IV. ii. 127: ‘peiire artem putamus nisi appareat, cum desinat ars esse si 
apparet.’ 
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What were the nauitudes of Quintihan’s reputation? MartiaJi 
apostrophe, already oted, was a prodaosatioQ of his educaaonal supre- 
macy, as, m a left handed way, was the fathenng of spunoos 
tiotu upon him The Dialapa of Taatus owed its inception probably to 
Quintilian s inquiry into decadence in oratory Published to meet an 
express demand, hjs Jntbtuho roust hare enjoyed for a tune a vogue 
which IS reflected in the attitude of Juvenal and Suetonius From 
Suetonius descended the information entered in Jerome’s CSrow^ 
of the fourth century besides, Jerome’s Icttera imply acquaintance w>w 
Quintflian’a wntuigs But the Frontonian archaisers of the second cen- 
tury had checked the pro-Ciceronian aulhonty of Quintdxan, and la 
fact we have for 300 years no endcoce pronnj direct knowledge of his 
work ^ In the fourth century Quintilian appears to be known, except to 
Jerome and possibly Lactantius, solely through the Declo”^^ 
After Jerome, in ipite of the fact that Cassiodonis and Isidorus recof- 
mse his rhetonca] enunence, there are great intervals in tune duruig 
which no mention of Quintilian can be traced. One of these long a 3 enM» 
was broken in the ninth century when Seiratua Lupus wrote to the 
Abbot of York asking for a copy of the twelve books of the ImUOdiO - 
a request which be a^ prefert^ to the Pope with the explanation tW 
be possessed only incomplete copies of Quintilian and of the Dt OfoUHf 
SQence falls again for a coople of centimes until, in the twelfih> the 
KstuBony of John of Salisbury proves that some of Quintilian’s method* 
were in use at the school of Chartres, nor is that the solitary endenenfof 
monastic acquaintanoe with his work at tha period.* Nett century, the 
enQncIopaedist klrcent of Beauvais knew his text at first hand, and then 
Petrarch s enthusiasac haodling of a manuscript of the InttslxM, 
‘disceiptus el lacer* though it was,* brings us to the serge of the 
Renaissance 

A strong reinforcement in the posthumous mfiuence of Qmntilia® 
came with the rediscovery of a complete text by Poggio at St. OaH m 
1416 Five years earlier, m 1411, Guanso had translated into X.atm the 
treatise of disputed authenticiiy J 7 «p» walSwv which is mduded 

among Plutarch’s wntmgs and wbch is effected by a great deal of 
Qumtilian s educational theory • The two events united to confinn the 


, — —~-j ™.-6- i^t»er C/wsseruni that portentous »d«uc»~ 

col^ionof which wti perbap* OKopdfd by ^ttiard, abbot of 

^Tt>ie ictaps from Q 'a fuDtb book are orioted m the tnedteni cloaian* 

-o oemphry the tx*- '•r ' - • - — ~'f 
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hold of Quintilian o’.Tr liumani?m at tlse Reviv’ai of Learning. In the 
geneml purpose of the humanist educator -the production not of a 
pedantic redusc but of an all-round man and fully equipped citizen - 
there Vias great siimlarity to the aims of the InstiUitio. For tire attain- 
ment of Quintilian's ideal no leas than for that of the Renaissance, it tvas 
requisite to develop natural gifts by training, to form character by tlie 
lessons of standard literature, and to ensure an atfracth e dignitj* of bear- 
ing in sodal relauons. Tlic modem might be expected to find more tva}'s 
of employing leisure nobly than a Roman gentleman of the Empire, to liave 
more freedom of personal grace, and to show, if less oratorical dever- 
ncss, then perhaps more skill in conversation - but the fundamental 
basis for both sj’stems was the same, and this explains why Quintilian 
was so warmly taken to the hearts of the humanists. His influence was 
enormous on educators like Vittorino da Fcltre, Aeneas Silvius Pic- 
colomani (Pius II), Guarino, Agricola, Bebd, Vives and Mclanchthon. 
Nowhere did it work more clearly than on Erasmus himself. In England 
Quintilian’s authority can be traced dcddcdly as far bad: as El}'ot’s 
Goverr.our of 1531. Ascham was much less impressed; whereas exten- 
sive borrowings from Quintilian went to the making of Ben Jonson’s 
Discateries. Later, among great figures in our literature, Pope stands 
out as the one who had most understanding of 'grave Quintilian’s 
copious works,’ where 'the justest rules and dearest metliods’ arc ‘all 
ranged in order and disposed with grace,’^ Apart from inevitable refer- 
ences in the comparativdy modem treatises on rhetoric by Blair, 
Campbell and Whatdy, it must be recognised that Quintilian has 
scarcely attracted in Britain his due share of attention - but then we arc 
not a rhetorical nation. 

DECL.UUTIO.SS AND ORATORS 

Two sets of Declamationes have come down under Quintilian’s name 
in separate MSS, the one consisting of nineteen fairly elaborate pro- 
ductions, the other of 145 shorter and sketchy ones from a collection 
originally numbering 388; for time has mercifully relieved us of the first 
243. The ascription to Quintilian does not now convince many scholars 
of the authenticitj' of either collection. There has not, however, always 
been equal distrust. The Oxford editors of the longer declamations in 
the seventeenth century published them as specimens of his method, 
antidpating in the preface gratitude for omitting ‘the sorry remains and 
unsightly ruins’ {jniseras reliquias et informia rudera) of the 388 shorter 
ones. On the other hand, these same remnants were claimed for Quin- 
tilian by Aerodius in the sixteenth century and by Ritter in recent times.® 

^ Essay on Criticism, 11 . 669-694; cf. Pope’s ovm notes, 

- Against Ritter’s belief in their authentidq- may be put the works of Tm- 
bandt and Fleiter cited in Bibl., infra, rep. 3x1. 
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In neither collection is the Lstui noUfaly irregular. There are la thf 
mnet«n longer declamations no wry glaring deviations from d3»iC“ 
diction to malce belief m Quintiban's authorship pnmajacit absuw w 
bare bnguistic grounds Yet featnres in the form of argument and the 
<iver*frequent recourse to unttnttat of doubtful relevance point to * 
later date for some of them at leasL Ritter thinlES four authors* arc 
sented, and Reitzenstein thinks even more, in which he is supported 
by Gob after an examiiution of the cinmiiae.* Few may acrept in detw 
the groups arrived at by tests partly subjective and partly numcnCT. 
but it IS likely enough that some are nearer in tune to Quintilian 
others and may actually represent themes used in his schooL A plausible 
guess IS that we have here a collection made and perhaps amplified by * 
contemporary of Geihus or Aputeius * 

As early as the third century a d , there was current a collection o' 
declamations referred to Quintilian but recognised as containing spun- 
ous specimens * Jerome and Scrvius in the fourth century, and law 
Isidorus, quote from the longer dedamations, Jerome, indeed, hs* 
Laetanuus, quotes other declanuttoos now lost. The ^hef of anU' 
quity, therefore, that some of the declamations came down from Qiu“' 
tilian was unquestioning But here, where there is so much tnv)ali 7 i 
to much of whit he himself oondemned m oratory, our hardest task is to 
believe either collection worthy of the great teaser Ritter, however, 
has championed the authenttatyof the shorter pieees, elainaing that •* 
legal speeches by Quintdun were brought out without his pennissioi3» 
so It IS possible that these scholastic speeches were issued in an uo 
authorised way Of two works m the province of rhetoric mennoned bj 
Quintilian as having been published by enthusiastic pupils from notes, 
Ritter identifies the second with the shorter declamations, but, as this 
second work is stated to have been taken down in a comparatively f«^ 
days, it is not eaay to think it the same as the long senes of what w*a 
once 3S8 school themes, or to think it could be appropriately mentioned 
as an ert rhetortca * 

It remains to glance at the collecuoos themselves The 'learned and 


ingenious hand' who made the English version of the mnetcen speo* 
mens m 16S6 regarded them as an 'exercitatioo or praxis upon Quin- 
tihan’a XII Books,' naively pronouncing them to be 'the cream •!*“ 
V aroups (1) I. (a) X, (3) IL 

V, VII, VIll, XI, XIV-XIX, (4) • crouii may show the influence d 

v'i‘5*‘i«noripupii, in,vi.ix.xii xm , 

v„,j ”*''5?"*““' ‘^uQ* entt»rnD«eL* Hfrmtt iJm{t9o8) KMfff,"” 
.,l( grCueren Dtel Straih 1900 C GoU, Der rhyt^mmh* Sot*- 

i?. e^^'P‘f»‘io-Qui’<ltJumurAtnDeel.Kitl igij.eep PP 
roa»*» ^antu btkl Mun. i8q3, P 
roLarswDecI ,*tiii/«n>M(Aeni> igeg.pp 3j8 ff .elluaei to fb^ 
" ‘tIaungpCThap* from the second, perhaps /torn ^ 
“ The latter abematiye aeenu too Uce 
Tnj Tyr >v s.Auaon Trrf BtirAg i *5-16 
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product of the most promising wits (in the schools; culled out and 
polished by the second hand of the master.’ Some turn upon immorality 
or crime: some have a public bearing: more often, tvith features akin to 
the Greek comedy of manners or a modem novel, their interest is social 
or domestic. A few could be served up as romances like The Philtre of 
Loathing (XIV, XV), or as spiritualistic cases for investigation by the 
Psychical Research Society, like The Spell-bound Tomb (X), in which a 
mother, hitherto comforted by visions of her dead son, is aggrieved 
because a magician, at her husband’s instigation, has by enchantment cut 
off communication with the ghost. A detective story might be made out 
of The Wall toith Handprints of Blood (I); and then we have the usual 
quota of pirates. A half-romantic theme like a wzard’s prophecy may 
be entangled with two imaginary laws which create a dilemma for debate. 
Thus, the fourth case concerns a brave young soldier whose horoscope, 
read by an astrologer long ago, had foretold that he would win distinction 
in battle but would one day kill his father. Now, there are supposed to 
be in this state t\vo laws; (i) ‘A warrior who has served his country 
nobly may choose his reward’; (ii) ‘A citizen who meditates suicide 
must render satisfactory reasons for his resolve in open senate, under the 
penalty (so dreadful to the ancients) of having his body refused burial.’ 
Here is the crux. The wizard’s prophecy about his valour has come true; 
he cannot face the likelihood of committing parricide which has by the 
power of suggestion become an obsession. The only way out, therefore, 
is to kill himself; but to secure burial he must gain ^e senate’s approval. 
This, then, is the reward which he will ask - leave to put himself to death : 

‘I, who am willing to die that I may not commit parricide, do not 
see but I raiKt commit it if I continue to live. ... As for ray father, 
w'ho would keep me alive against my will, I do not wonder at him, 
because he is still overjoyed at the fresh acquist of my martial glory 
(adhuc recenti gloriae nostrae gaudio stupet). . . . He cannot see the 
parricide through the champion.’ 

The situation is not one which could ever trouble the student in 
actual life, but, like many other exercises, it served to evoke ingenuity 
in pleading. We seem to see literature in the making, when we chance 
upon a miniature study in the workings of fate that might form the 
basis of a Greek tragedy: 

‘My father was so far from being deterred by the prediction of his 
o^vn danger that he himself, I say (alack for the melancholy force of 
fate —proh tristis necessitas!), girt on my arms and equipped me for 
battle with his own hands, as if assured of the astrologer’s veracity 
(panquam mathematico iam credidisset). . . . And now he will not have 
me die, though there is nothing left for me to do but to murder him. 

0 Death, who art commendable for the valiant, desirable for the 
wretched, and not to be rejected even by the happy! How much have 

1 courted thee in war! {quantum te quaesiuimtis in bello!) ’ 
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He rclaiea fiow he bore « charmed life amidit the deadliest danfW ® 
no foe could slay him, he now must beg penniision to kiH himseli. 

'Titles, sutues, dignities -move tbera for those who 
guaiantec me but mv father's safety, my own imiowce, and 
respect of history (ferrpowi pudorm) I Inist the House ■wiu 
consider that my father’s sppeorMig sgunst me (eortraaictan*) o 
bars me of my reward ’ 


The pleader contends that in any case it is belter to die Jtiung u> 
midst of one s fame than to endure the ifcerepittidc of eld age, 
hia special case, he » destined by his horoscope to die as a felon, b 
fortune-teller spoke truth. Then comes a fresh turn. His ralour 
battle after all could only hssc been downright frenzy. 

‘I was not ffi\-se[f when I fought so gallantly; and I shall coron^ 
pomade too when I am not myself God forbid that 
tarry till the issue deade the coidUct betwixt the wirardt 
and myself 1 had rather defeat the astrologer than find fault with E» 
predictions {iruthmaiiaan vtttetf* txalo guan rtfr/hendere). 

This, then, is the pandoucal urfatu he can baulk his desany only by 
duth. If he 13 allowed to die now. bia father, who adauttedly losw hio. 
will be able to shower alfeetioo open ha body, and (in the fennooi} 
'when )cm have had enough of farewell etabrace, then an<i 
then IS It right to lift up tout hands towards hearee and 07 ^ 
"\\'uard, th^ art a barl' {truilhmaiuf, mm/iftw er) * 


It IS wonderful with tihat tanety of argument or refiection upon 
and death, astrology and the power of pi^irtion, such a theme can te 

elaborated Similar deiienty, worthyof more solid eases, perrades most 

of the orations It scarcely marten whether we have a lawsuit to 
pensate a poor man’s loss of bees through poison sprinkled on ha nth 
neighbour’s fiowers, or a strange malady of sleepy aiekncss attacking 
twins, of whom the doctor undertakes to cure one if he is allowed to 


pnt the other to death and hold a post-nayrum I 


Hw shorter declamations (and some are fortunately quite short) 
are more profitably represent^ to specuaens in their weansom* 
total The problems are sueh as arise out of cases of outrage, div orce, 
adultery, murder of or by outlaws, tyianniade, tnilifaiy deserOon, 
shipwr^, prodigality of sons, hanhness of fathers, or (like la*®* 
Italian neveUe) mamage between ason and adaugjittr of hostile {muh**- 
Handling the type of theme already worn threadbare in Augustan daysi 
th^cannotbe considered uniformly entertaining let there are eXt*P; 
non*, and all ts not monotony One may even be grateful foe absuTO 
matanew w«h outline* that might serre for wildly impossible tales, 
dipping further mto the coUecticnj. one cannot deny that »t has *0®® 
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variety. We may light upon the Gilbcrtian situation of a Cynic youth 
tnth a professed contempt for the good things of life objecting to dis- 
inheritance by his father; or a sober question of legacies to relatives or 
freedmen; or a semi-economic discussion on a proposed equalization of 
property, -with such pertinent queries as whether it is to be once and for 
all, or whether the equalising process is to be carried out as often as 
someone, for any reason whatever, is found to have less than his fellows. 
Favourite themes are dilemmas due to conflict between ttvo law's; e.g. 
If a man exiled for treason has come so gallantly to the aid of his country 
in wartime that she gratefully recalls him, can he have his original con- 
viction reviewed in spite of a law’ that the same case must not be heard 
twice? Or, again, if an exile has illegally come home before his time has 
expired, is he entitled to plead a law permitting an injured husband to 
inflict on his wife and her paramour the fate that befell Paolo and Fran- 
cesca? A conunon motif Is that of an outraged woman. There is a refine- 
ment of this theme in the case where the unfortunate lady seems at 
various crises to jump out of the fjying-pan into tlie lire. Against her 
father’s wish, she had exercised her option to marry the violator rather 
than have him put to death. For this compassion her father disow’ns her. 
^Vhen her father afterwards fell into poverty, filial affection impelled 
her to relieve his straits in spite of her husband’s objecdon ; and for this 
he divorces her! Many cases, however, are of a stereotyped character, 
with litde to differendate them from the elder Seneca’s examples, ex- 
cept perhaps greater silliness.* In the case of the imported slave dressed 
by a dealer as a free citizen to cheat the Customs, one recognises a 
parallel to that given by Suetoruus as an illustration of the conirouersia? 

It is usual to find imaginary points of law freely and subtiy raised, 
effective lines of argument being sketched in the sermo and the rhetorical 
handling in the dedamatio. Sometimes we get more than one sermo 
and dedamatio: sometimes a section is devoted to the Ia%v of the case 
before it is examined in equity: sometimes the sermo is absent, leaving 
the dedamatio, as in the dispute among three sons, an orator, a physician, 
and a philosopher, claiming the property of their deceased father, whose 
will constituted as his heir the son who should be proved to have best 
served the state. The general method may be exemplified in The Digging 
up of the Parridde's Bones.^ Two laws are here assumed that may con- 
flict: (i) ‘Let a parricide’s body be cast out unburied’; (ii) ‘Let the vio- 
lation of a grave be actionable.’ The statement of the case is in brief as 
follows: a father on his death-bed, declaring that his two sons have 
poisoned him, enjoins on his daughter the duty of vengeance. She 

* E.g. the charge of attempted parricide brought against a son found mixing 
poison in No. cccbcxvii may be compared with Sen. Coni. VII. iii, and No. 
xvii of the longer declamations. 

^ cccxl; cf. Suet. De Khet. i. The case is stated in the chapter on Roman 
education, p. 28 supra. 

® Ossa eruta parricidas, ccxdx. 
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accuse them both Before the tnal one commits tiuade and is bun^ 
in the family tomb The other, when tried, is found guiJry, pot to deaiL 
and his body left to rot. The daughter, presuming the guilt of the soiade. 
has his corpse exhumed and cast forth She u barged with illegal 

Utjon of a grave In the rermo, among questions suggested for discussion 

are these is it illegal to disinter a burred person m any dreumstances 
More particularly, is it legal for one who could hare pier'enfed the 
burial in the first instance? Doe* the law, in forbidding bunal of a pa^’ 
node, forbid bunal only of persons duly convictedl From the 
molio a few sentences may in^cate the thetoncal line of defence 


' So then piad he not been exhumed] the dead pamade would hart 
been buned and laid in lasting rest beside his father pus nctiinj I • 
Is such treatment to be conceded to one whom the law would cut on 
from the light of hearen when alive and from the earth when dead* 
. Must not a dutiful daughter listen to the troubled ghost of h^ 
father, unable to bear contact with a guilty son?’ 


Tediously unreal though the declamations are, they bare a genuine 
importance in the history of ancient education and eloquence Thef 
link the exetewea of the Ooldeo Age, as recorded by the elder Seneca, 
with those of several succeeding centune* Deserving to die of theif own 
dulloess, they yet had turpnaing nulity, so that when we turn to the 
Greek dedaoistioiis of the sophist Libaoius, whose works help 1® 
make the century of Gregory Nazianzenus, Basil the Great and Julian 
the Apostate hve again for us, we find the time-honoured themes sdH 
under tteatnseiM in the Eastern etoj^ The gibe of Gibbon tha' 
Libanius lived too touch in the uroes of tfe Trojan War and in Athenian 
history might lead one to overlook other ttemes of his, of equal artifin- 
ali^ but of more soaal interest, m whicApretematurally embittered 
father*, unscrupulous itepmoihera and diVhented sou* (play 
Ae same part as they do m tbe Laim exAoses that w^ed uoder 
Quintilian’s name * \ * 

Quiouban himself passed on what be found vMuablc in th4 fhetonc*^ 
ore of Writers like Rutihus Lupus and Cebus He mentioosl together* 
Ae senior rhetoncal auAore of his own day. Vtrgimus Flaitis, rlmf 
(Ae elder], and TuUhus, Aus looking back in^e case oflAe 
named to Ae Neronian age, for Vergmius, as hai been note4{, taught 
i'ersius Tutihus is named by Mjrtisl * when heiounseb a riarent » 
avoid tor his boy’s instructor* ^grammarians ad rhetors,} and » 
eave Tutihus alone in his glory ’ idts unfortunate for Ae cojmplr'*' 
nm of our record that Quintihan eaSressly omits lAeDtion of feuAot* 
alive when he wrote Ae /wftftito * pWps was a IhewnaaiJ wfco® 


* /'S' I’V S, Timlium * 
111 i ai parco oomifsihiis 


In lofigel ^^vlantatiOns 
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Suetonius could remember as giving on alternate days exhibitions of 
declamation and disputation. Julius Tiro is mentioned just after Quin- 
tilian himself in Suetonius’s list of rhetoricians, and Julius Gabinianus, 
who figures in the same list, won a great name as a teacher in Gaul during 
the Flavian period.^ M. Aquilius Regulus, the younger Pliny’s bugbear, 
wrote books including a biographical lament on his dead son, but un- 
scrupulously applied his oratorical gifts in delation, as did the hated 
Baebius Massa, Mettius Cams and Palfurius Sura. At the bar there were 
many able speakers less famous than Tacitus and Pliny themselves, 
such as Herermius Senecio, who was with Pliny in the impeachment of 
Baebius Massa; Vitorius Marcellus to whom Quintilian dedicated his 
Institutio and to whom Statius addressed Siluae IV. iv;® the African 
Septimius Severus, an ancestor of the emperor of that name, and known 
to Statius® and Martial; Satrius Rufus whom Pliny characterises as con- 
tent with contemporary' style without seeking to rival Cicero (which 
Pliny himself tried to do); Valerius Licinianus, a native of Bilbilis, 
admired as a sort of Cicero by his fellow- Spaniard Martial, exiled under 
Domitian, but allowed by Nerva to settle as a professor of oratory in 
Sicily; and one of Martial’s patrons, the Spaniard Licinius Sura, who 
later composed speeches for Trajan. 

* Hieron. Chron. Euseb. ad ann. Abr. 209Z=A.D. 76; c/. Tac. Dial. xrri. ii. 

- Cf. supra, p. 313 and infra, p. 391. 

* Cf. infra, p. 391. 
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Chapter III 

FRONTINUS AND TECHNICAL WRITERS 

Career of Frontmu* - A gcnenl (peose tnthologvof 

-Auihenticityof the fourth botA*-Ftoflttnua’ifretti»entoiaou^ 

-The «ater'Commiavonera occount of Tit* jltvea^t* tn 
aeheme - Belief m honen wort - Cluapie* of hM ch«»«e 
Latinity 

Profeaaional writer* of the Flavian agr 


T he works of Sextus Julius Frontinus onguwted 

posts which he held during has public career No , -nal 
shown more of that thorough oeTOOon to the details e» o*® 
duty with which many of the best-born Romans ensured ^ 

of the Empire Frontinus was of gpod family, and his fnend M* 
alludes to a poetic vein discoverable lo him during leisure hours at 
coast^ Since, houever, his books are practical rather than 
looks u if the energetic general and nater-commissioner found s(» 
lime foranyplayof fancy On New Year’s Pay A © 
utting of the senate, which he had suitunoned as oty praetor, 
presently to hand over hu office to the ijoung pnncc Ponutian- ^ 
birth date, then, may be guessed as about 40 In Bntain his name i»® 
histone interest, for as governor (75-78] be proved a worthy *“‘^**f, 
to the vigorous Cenalis, wbose successes against the Brigantes of 
North he equalled by victones over the Silures in the difficult 
South Wales * It is possible that the Roman road from Bath to the Bn* 
Chaiuiel and beyond it westwards by Caerwent and Caerleon 
eeredunderhisorders even if itwas not yet called the Viajulia * ^ 

succeeded by Agncola in 78, but presumably aaw further mihtary 
vice with DomiUan m Germany agauwt the Chatti m 83, aincc he nw* 
specific allusions to the emperor's tactics ‘ Some time afterwar 
we know from mtcmal evidence,* be was at work on a collection 
* n IV " tecum celebnre uacsbat Piettdu ’ 

Agr euslifluii rnolem lultu* Frontinu*' « m 

• lUe nim« Via Jtdia nanitma unwirrsnubly given to tn» ro«o 
Ui*rle» IJeitram in the eightecoth ceneutr 

‘Sfr« I u8,I m lo.Ii 0, ,j,|l xiy 

tJoRuUuv * cognomen ' Cernuiucut'* iS mentioned, iTrnit 11 xi- 7, oe* 

It in A o 84 

33 « 
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stratagems in continuation of an earlier tactical manual, and at its outset 
he claims to be the solitary author to treat military science systematic- 
allyA It tvas in 97 that Nerva, aware of much slackness and corruption 
in the administration of the water-supply for Rome, showed confidence 
in the abilit}’’ and integrity of Frontinus by appointing him superin- 
tendent of the aqueducts {atrator aquarum). 

To the new commissioner’s determination never to rely upon subor- 
dinates for advice but to learn for himself everything of moment affect- 
ing his task® we ow e his immediate start upon the historical, topographical 
and statistical record which we possess m the De Aquis. Consul for a 
third time in the year 100, he held the position of augur until 103, the 
date of a letter by the younger Pliny® acknowledging a correspondent’s 
congratulations on his own nomination by the emperor to the college 
of augurs in succession to Frontinus. We may therefore infer that he 
died in that year. 

If all his writings had survived, they would have added still more to 
the technical and professional effect of those we have. He composed a 
work on land-surveying and land-laws, but of this gromatic treatise 
only excerpts have come down.^ His theoretical treatise on military 
science {De re militan) is lost; but in the extant Sirategematon Libri Tree 
we have a sequel for the use of officers,® illustrating principles of war 
by stratagems chosen from Greek and Roman history. They are grouped 
as those for use (Book I) before batde, (Book 11 ) during battle and after; 
(Book III) at sieges; and are again subdivided into sections headed 'on 
concealing one’s plans,’ ‘on finding out the enemy’s plans,’ ‘on escap- 
ing from difficult positions,’ and so on. 

A fourth book, containing anecdotes of another sort, has come down 
with The Stratagems and constitutes a problem. The preface acknow- 
ledges that the recorded instances illustrate military management rather 
than stratagems {exempla potius strategicon quam strategemata). They 
are treated in categories such as ‘discipline,’ ‘restraint,’ ‘justice,’ 
' determination,’ so that the ethical aspect forms a contrast to the three 
preceding books. The authenticity of this supplementary book was 
assailed in the latter half of the nineteenth century by Wachsmuth, 
Wolfflin, and Gundermann.® Thereafter, despite defences by Fritze, 
Estemaux and Kortz," the majority of scholars regarded it as spurious, 
until in 1938 Bendz published his Die Echtheitsfrage des vierten 

1 SlTOt. I, imt.'. ‘cum ad instruendam rei militans scientiam unus ex numero 
studiosorum eius accessenm. . . .’ 

^DeAq. pro^. i:‘nosse quod suscepi’; 2 ‘indecorum ... delegatum officium 
ex adiutorum agere praeceptis.’ 

® Ep. IV. vui. 

* See Lachmann’s Gromattct Veteres, 1848, C.Th\Am,Corp.AgnmeruorumR. 
Vol. I. 1 (Teub.) 1913. 

® Strat. I. praef.x ‘cum hoc opus, sicut cetera, usus potius aliorum quam 
meac commendationis causa aggrcssus sim ’ 

' See BibL ’ See Bibl. 
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Jiuefui Jef FrontiTuehen SirttegepuJa Since then 
generaliy accepted as genuine Tlw case for *'*^1^“”*. 

Formidable \\hercas the three books on stratagems 
common authorship with the De ylgw/.’ there arc consio 

isolate the fourth book TTiese include dinerences j 

buUd of senteflcc, iti turn of expression an 


tend 
and treatment, 
words 


The assailants of Book IV were dnided about its date. ,_,ajsit 
and WflllThn put It in the fourth Of fifth century ItaLstmity 
that Expressions such as t/eifOTOrfonnhw quoted tosuppQ^ ^ 

are not dccisne V fllfninfoundanumbcr of resemblances 


ate imitation I 


and ttutot ,«tucH he tnca to cspiau* 
n the part of the apunous author Rcpreseniatire ^ 


losauinor Acprea..*——- 

Book 1 \ bear the same generaj posl-Auguatan st^p, *7 


Livian association, like pr<i<r<tn«e(!V u t. * be before others togr 
a bridge built), deelinauerat (IV ii 5, 'leaned against ), ^ 


a bridge built), deelinauerat (IV 
(IV Ml IS. 'be increased/ anextei 
meni) As a significant parallel to tnre^etum m the urn 


(IV Ml ij.'beincrcased/aneTtcnsionfromthelfgalseflaei^^^'^j 

• inchallengcdp^' 


meni) As a significant parallel to wregwenonin me 

Prontmus, we have an Ovidian word m obmvmurare (IV « 
whole linguistic evidence run# counter to any violent separation 
books in ume of composiuon. 

Gundermann passed a more disenininaung judgement up*’ . 

Latin of Book IV by refemngit loadateclese toFrontmus’s ^ 

m the second century &dianz s hypothesis claims that „.„ej 

contemporary with Fronunus and that he recorded an artual expen 
‘ Volfflm {0^ <11 ui biM) fioinis out rtsefubtance* in rtouafit 
ilmnence of mtiject snd the oecurmice of »ij5nifie*nt unuUnne* i“^ . j, 
nerart Sir 11 v ji i 4 n ay and 115 deprrmit^hiimbi Str 1 v a* .»« 
aJia^un-auxtUum Str II » 11 Ap 14 and 67 . ^ ^ I-U* 

*£a Bk IV abandons cvmin pnncipir* of subditisiiui (V 

(w thatiansniral con»id«nnc its less specially miJitsfy character^ jji 
aaanples from V^enus Alaxunui much more Isrply than do 

1 copies V M sbnott vetbatan. Bk IV ta aaid W be Ij" IV 

fseW^^Sapu) AfeKSnue in I-UI Miw* 

w.,v i.iif .... an ntveri^ 


Afneanua Ktmor With pU« 

IV M« a^id not at sit and ad $ 
t_ lit twjve m IV Expressions 


1 WHiueo^w/aS 


t limes Tradilur impersonal ,j» 

such as /evtw, dteirui’ 

ecue more tunes ul IV than in the wh'’*?'’:,! va« 


‘hywmg a teliaiwe on trsd/tioa occur more lunw ul IV than in the {1 ^ 

Oa ?i«, e6 id ct Idm ilo^e appear mpecuvely g 6 } and 6 tune* W I'l 
nevetmlV Alqmtta aUvoum^I'l^it atiUntia tV V'o“Bitvin*W^*^ 
MS fault pecular to JV ao onmeesaary use of ttaa with /wier piO" 
fTb^yitlndemthia in IV i 3* now?* iaproperlrsddedt<>/rol«»»f“^*'”^2^1e 
but fiUutn in 40 and/rotmi in 41 hare no n/wn ) Sometimes a straugeni-^*®*’ 
alreadyusedrecursblerwilhniinorcbanges In all but 01 




say theaulhmoflVborroiredfioinl-ltl soraetjme*ancuitci* «*»«•— .c , .. 
''WJf n*l fruui tv And for the dt^icate of which JV cannot be guilty U . ^ 
and 1 r ij) critic* are divided aa ra which naeuM u oneinal and wm 


1 the earlier books 
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of his own in the surrender of the Lingones in a.d. 70 to himself.' 
It is difficult to believe in this unknown officer, who for this one occa- 
sion betrays his personal experience and in several other places relies 
upon Frontinus’s instances. The hypothesis in any case has to assume 
that a third person combined this book rvith the genuine three, and, 
to effect a plausible deception, not only wrote a fictitious preface for the 
later book, but also foisted a passage ostensibly by Frontinus into the 
original introduction to the earlier worL'^ 

However, if one takes the preface to Book IV at its face value, the book 
is a supplement, perhaps an afterthought. If one further assumes that it 
was hastily put together,® then most of the difficulties disappear and there 
is no reason why it should not have been written by Frontinus himself. 
This is Bendz’s conclusion. After an exhaustive study of all the relevant 
features of both parts of the Strategemata, he finds that many of the 
divergences are not so sharp as the sceptics make out, and that other 
differences are explained by the special character of Book IV and the 
conditions in which it was composed. Moreover be adduces stylistic and 
‘prosarhythmic’ arguments in favour of unity. The practice of allitera- 
tion in Book IV is similar to that followed in the earlier books, and the 
clausulae are more in favour of genuineness than against it. 

Any collection of anecdotes pure and simple, even in the lightest 
vein, is apt to pall: so one tires of the concentrated essence of stratagem 
in campaign or siege administered in tabloid doses without comment. 
While Macaulay can thrill in relating ‘how well Horatius kept the 
bridge,’ Frontinus’s bald account is Livy with all the lactea ubertas 
squeezed out.^ Here and there, however, points of interest arise. Some 
of his examples of Machiavellian diplomacy or astute ruses de guerre 
prove that everything may be held fair in war. VTien we read about a 
screen of prisoners {captiuos lateri euntium praetexuit, I. iv. i : cf. 2), or 
about poisoning an enemy’s water-supply {aqitam IieUeboro corruptam, 
III. vii. 6), we recognise that unchivalrous de^dlry in military’ operations 
is not a peculiarity of any one period; while an instance of premeditated 
disregard of a covenant (III. iv. 6) anticipates the doctrine that treaty 
obligations must yield to military necessity. If such examples are 
abreast of modem ruthlessness, the author himself appears hopelessly 
antiquated in his naive confession that he secs no prospect of improving 
engines of war.® 

* Philal. xlriii (1889), p. 647. See Str, IV. iii. 14: 'Lingonum opulentissima 
ciuitas . . . septuaginta milia annatorum tradidit mihi.’ 

* Str. I. praef. par. 4 is designed to account for the existence of a fourth book 
on ft commander’s conduct of affairs in general as a pendant to the spedally 
military stratagems of I-III. The assailants of Bk. IV of course regard this para- 
graph as spurious. 

* The duplicates {cf. p. 340, n. 2) could be taken as evidence of haste, as indeed 
could many features of Bk. IV usually adduced against its authenticity. 

* Cf. Livy II. s, with Strat. II. xiii. 5. 

® Strat. HI. praef.-. ‘ machinamentis quorum expleta tampridem inuentione 
nullam uideo ultra artium matcriam.’ 
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Frontintu took the majonty of his exaoiples from 
history before the Empire OccaSionaBy we find something 
illusion to the I'anana elajtt of juo 9, or to CotbuJo s 
Armenia during Nero’i reign, or to Domitian’s campaifn^i hu* 
main sources are Caesar. Sallust and Livy. Ko stress new be Uid on 
two passages where Liiyisotedbynime^II v.31 
possibly mtcmolaiions On the «^te. Frontiftus is fcc« m hi» 
hng of originals, as may be seen if one compares passages in *''*7 ^ 
his adaputions > If. further, one compares passages tn Lirf ^ 
adaptations by both "N alerius Atsximus and Frontmus,* one t*® 
thatthelatterdoes not ihow. except tn Book IVVanjrsIa'iahdfpcn 
upon Vslenw Sometimes indeed Ffonnnus is free to the j 
carelessticss and inaccuracy He is capable of confusing 
individuals Thus be misrepresents Livy’s Diodorus as Diodotosi 
iti 5), turns a dmice used by Cinannatus against the 
one by Capitoluius against the Faltsci fll 3), aJtets to Cim 
Livy"! Ceiubenans (II v S), having tn the preceding aertion (ii* J, 
called Vinathua 'dot Celuberorum,* though be is ‘dux Lusitsno 

elsewhere (11 xiu 4) The inck asenhed to Manhus as a mesns ot 

couraging his men against the Etruscans (II vu ti) appears, on 
panwn vnth Livy and Dionysius, to involve a mistake 
colleagues In luch cases Frontuius's memory may bate 
false amidst the multitude of names mth whicb he had to deal. 

The Stralfifmata belongs to Dofmoan’s reign The more 
treatise De Aquu i'rbu Romae^ in two books, was begun under 
but not finished until Trajan ^d succeeded him.* Oftlj those 
histoncal sense wiU dismiss as totally unreadable hu 
aqueducts once vital in their utility and atJl in rum imposingly P' ^ 
esque Undertaken m the oonsaentious apint of mastering his 
and instructiog successors,' the author’s labour vraa lightened by b^ 
in the sndue of his duties, for, in his eyes, the 
aqueducts gave *a signal testimony lo the greatness of the 
Empire* (earn magran^wj* Romani mpertt uei praeaputtm at tnmi^ 
*P«h^pi one of hia closest copiMuj’lr I v i6.h»»ed on 
lUlT Ljvy’* Csudjnse cladM Rientoru obuecsabecur' becomes 

^udoiM cUdii exemplum'.'pet luditmum speetsollo e*s«* u repes^^v. 


•£* Ijvy 1 sini. Vil M»». VII j» ». Sir 11 Tiu 1 Here 

of V*l Afu . thoo«h. liLe him, be h*pj«£xs W introduce it 

EV ^ 3* • doaen ooaiocutiVB words (hut far echtnaeofen 

tiyeM»oo«n>»«ldenticslwrthV»I.M*s.n V11.4 As indiceted 

^e euthenticnv of the book II cwi cqusUr weU be «n indicstun of the hsste 
srJ cOTSpited, _ 

* ‘^erui Augusw*. 9j “IVaisnumAugustiati', 
ed. tgsa) dcfrads in his pref»« the tule 
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1 19). He had to contemplate a state of things very different from the 
old times when for 441 years Rome had been content with n-ater from 
the Tiber, wells, or springs. Springs, he allows, may hat'^e healing rirtues, 
and are still the objects of veneration (Jontiim memoria cum sanctitate 
adhuc exstat et coUtur, 4) ; but his concern is now a practical one, directed 
upon nine or ten majestic conduits bringing water for miles o%'er stone 
arches into the city. 

His scheme embraced an account of the builders of the aqueducts, dates 
of construction, direction, length of channels, ele%'ations, measure- 
ments of pipe-capacit}’ and of volume at intake and delivery, as well 
as a list of curators up to his own da}'. Statistical details of wastage and 
of the amounts of water distributed by the several aqueducts in the 
several ■wards are certon — and the author knows it - to be complicated 
as well as dull (non ieiunam tantum sed eiiam perplexam, 77); but he 
prescribes a cure in judicious skipping (Ucebit transire leuiora). We soon 
weary of the quinaria, the ofhcial unit of measurement, which Di Feni- 
zio has calculated to have equalled o'48 litre per second or 41-5 cubic 
metres per 24 hours. Yet even a cursor}' perusal }'ields instructive items. 
We read about the limpid drinking water that came from the Marcia; 
about unnecessar}' blending ■with turbid ■waters which spoiled the best; 
about fraudulent tapping of the supply; about the system of repairs; 
and topographical facts which illuminate features of the landscape near 
Rome today. A good deal is not literature but archaeolog}' or engineer- 
ing. AH the same, it is a human document presenting an unramished 
picture of scrupulous and observant fidelity in the control of an essential 
public service, ■where there had been slackness and dishonesty. Through 
its unpretentious style shines a personality ■with a true conception of 
ci\ic virtue, determined to aid Nerva and Trajan in undoing the abuses 
of the pre^vious reign. For a man of culture it must have entailed some 
self-sacrifice to settle down upon the dr}' minutiae of the ■w'ater-supply. 
StiU, he was rewarded by a satisfaction in work well done which justified 
his proud reflection that his reforms had, under imperial auspices, 
made Rome a salubrious city: 

The Queen and hlistress of the globe realises from day to day the 
care bestowed by our devoted emperor Nerva, her ruler ; stillmore will 
the health of this same eternal city realise it in the increase of reser- 
voirs, water-works and -establishments, and tanks. No less benefit is 
distributed among individual consumers owing to the increase in the 
emperor’s private grants: those also who nervously used to draw an 
illegal "water-supply are now' relieved from anxiety and enjoy it by 
imperial bounty. Not even waste-"water is lost: the look of the city is 
clean and improved: what we breathe is purer: and, as regards the 
unwholesome atmosphere, the causes which gave to the air of Rome 
its bad name with the ancients have been removed.^ 

’ De Ag. 88: ‘Sentit hanc curam imperatoris piissimi Neruae principis 
sui regina et domina orbis in dies, et magis sentiet salubritas eiusdem aucto 
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The old fuhioned practical Homan of lunited outlook speaks through 

the disdainful self-complacencyof bis exclamation 

With such a number of mdispcnsable structures for all these waters 
you are welcome to compare the idle Pyramids or all the futile, 
though renowned, works by Greeks * 


This however, is a note of national hauteur As an mdividual he was 
the reverse of boastful, and his modesty is illustrated ift Pliny’s story 
about his forbidding any monument to be erected to himself, because, 
as he pithily put it, Our memory wjU last if deserved by our life’ (me 
niona nostn durabit n tala meruimus) * 

The composition of the De^^wir involved, besides personal observa 
tion and inquiries, research among records and business documents 
Part of Its material is based on reports from surveyors and engineers 
Senatorial decrees affecting the aqueducts are reated • Among Roman 
writers quoted are Fenestella, Aieius Capito and Caclius Rufus.* It was 
eharacterisuc of the man that his style should be straightforward m its 
freedom from artifice He liked parade in composition as little as he 
did in the performance of duty Dispensing with the attendants decreed 
to a water commissioner on official business outside Rome, he declares 
for m> self, when on my rounds inspecting the conduits, my own honesty 
and the authority given by his Majes^ will serve for lietors’ (loi) 
So too, he wisely refrained from pomp or epigram on such * subj^ 
as the water supply Very occasionally there is a sly hit, like that «t the 
honesty required from masons on the wall *in accord with a law more 
honoured in the breach than m the observance* (teotadum legem 
omnibus sti a pmeu obsentatam, lay) But his belief, as we have learned 
from Pliny, that a man’s surest memonal is a worthy life makes a com 
plete apologia for the absence of literary refinements . 

His Latimty has been glanced at in connexion with the problem o 
Slrategmaia IV The 'Silver* mark is at least suggested in such usag« 
as «ira meamng ‘vnthout,’ rtrea meaning ‘concermng,’ tpasnqaam »it ^ 
subjunciiv e or participle, and futureparticiplrs with snot lonofpurpose 


wribrum operum munenim « laonira numero ^cc minus id 

ex incrtmento bcaeficionim eras diffunditur, lUi quoque qui 

mundiosium ftciet punor spintus, « 

•P“‘* urtere* urbis infsmis aet fiit. sunt resnooe 
TotsqiunimtsrBmuJt.s necessvus molibiw pyrsmids^'de''"' 
■“* meftis ted fsnw celebnn open Gnecoruni- 

IX.XK 6 

104 io6 io8 

s p 7° 97 Vimmus, At architect, h mentioned twice i“ , 

V ,r^^r"“«**t»onein,’S»r I «uj q "cuca prtedsm occupstos, I 
H «.< 'qusmquanj diMunuIarent, * 

tJaandLivy.XXXVl 4 I and 
» Nepot Ug All aw, ^‘tnd Urg (e p XXXVf 
uture pttwuples for purpose a munbtf of tunes in Livy 
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A reader can tell his whereabouts in the history of the language, 
when three lines in the preface to Book III give him hucusque, prae- 
locutione, and atteiitione (used absolutely, as in Quintilian). Many such 
typically post-Augustan words as sequelae (II. iv. 8) occur, or at least 
words, as we should e.vpect remembering the main source of the 
Strategemata, that are Livian but otherwise mainly post-Augustan, like 
exasperatus (II. i. ii), praeualere (II. i. 8) and siibinde (I. iii. lo, iv. 13; 
II. iii. 23, ix. I ; III. ix. 7). There are poetic epithets like inrequietum 
(II. ix. i) which prose took over from Ond, and there are phrases like 
profunda siluamm (I. iii. 10) that have a Tacitean ring. Annuntiare 
(= nuntiare, I. ix. 2), common to Frontinus with Curtius, Seneca 
Philosophus, the elder Pliny, Suetonius and Apuleius, is one of the 
words winch passed through the sermo cotidianus and ecclesiastical Latin 
into the Italian annunziare and the French annoncer. 

We have had occasion to point out resemblances behveen the Strate- 
gemata and the De Aquis in their Latin. The latter is nowhere more 
obviously post-Augustan, or non-Ciceronian, than in its employment 
of the superlative piissimtis (De Aq. 88). Used by Mark Antony and 
condemned by Cicero as impossible,^ it was accepted by Curtius, 
Seneca, Tacitus and Florus. 

TECHNICAL WRITERS 

In the professional writing of the Flavian age, law and grammar may 
be included. Under Vespasian, the Sabinian school of jurists was repre- 
sented by Caelius Sabinus, and the Proculian by Pegasus. Other legal 
writers were Urseius Ferox, Plautius, and Juventius Celsus the elder. 
The younger Juventius belongs, uith Neratius Priscus, to later Flavian 
days and still more to Trajan’s reign. One of the juridical writers of 
Domitian’s time was Aufidius Chius, mentioned by hlartial. Among 
refined literary critics of the day was Apollinaris, also in Martial, whose 
Claranus, however, perhaps belonged to an earlier period. Possibly, but 
not certainl)', we may place here Largius or Larcius Licinus, whose 
Ciceromastix is significant of a literary quarrel; and Aemilius Asper, 
the erudite grammarian, who left his mark on andent scholarship by his 
commentaries upon Terence, Sallust and Wrgil. 


* Phil. XIII. xix. 43: ‘uerbum omnino nullum in lingua Latina.’ 



Chapter IV' 

VALERIUS FLACCUS 


What 1$ known ot the life of Velftnu Flacciu - Ronunee lo Im 
theme - Predecessors ' TTie etory of the Argonauttea — AptA 
lonius of Rhodes sod Valentis -How ns the epic designed to 
endJ-The Ronun element -Compamive of vogue- 

Features of his language ' Metre - Qualities of style 

C VALERIOS FLACCUS belongs, at least in part, to tbe time of 
Vespasian If we accept ‘BalbusSetinus’or'&tinus Balbus,’ the 
a additions to his name in tubtmpttonet of the Vatican MS , then 
he may have been a naare of Setia. but whether that was the Setia tf 
Campania or one of tuo Seuas in Spam it « impossible to detemune 
No apenal Spanish qualities are discoverable in fum. and he 
Romas enough lo serve on the committee of fifteen for sacrifices 
Almost at the outset of his Argoaautua, in invoking the emperor, he 
refers to Yespasun’a service in Bntish seas, to the recent captor* of Jero* 
safem by 'Ficus in a-d 70, and to tbe supposed likelihood that Vespa- 
sian's j-Dunger ‘olTspnng’ {proUt), Domitian, might celebrate h*s 
biotheFs exploits 

O thou jet more renowned for opening 
The ocean, smee the Caledonian wave 
(That efst disdained our Trojan-blooded race) 

Hath yielded to thy sails, O sire revered, 

Raise me above the herd, and cloudy earth 
Show favour to a bard who sings the fame 
Of heroes of old days and deathless deeds 
^me offspnng shall unfohl (for he hath skill) 

\\* V*'* ^ brother, smuehed 

mth Salem’s dust, bunched fiiebrands everywhere, 
vVar-maddened all along the towerrf walls.* 

Beginning ^ epic, therefore, soon after 70. be made slow progress . 
for m the third and fourth books* he allude* to the erupoon of Vesu- 
vius m 79, and apparenUy be never completed the eighth book, Qum- 
tihan, writing in the early nmecies of the century, is the only classical 

'Arx » sw.cf m 4i7H»^\m asni« 

7 *W * ^ MIL 108, IV 507 
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writer who mentions him. His words of regret over his recent death 
{multum in Valerio Flacco nuper amisimus, X. i. 90) suggest that Valerius 
died about a.d. 90. 

In the Quest of the Golden Fleece Valerius had a subject which no 
one could make entirely dull. The tale of the earliest of ships/ the Argo, 
of its hazards by sea and land, of the love between Jason and the out- 
landish princess Medea, and of the perilous winning of the dragon- 
guarded treasure contains the same inherent romance as that which 
colours adventures upon the Spanish Main, so that Heredia’s line in 
Les Conquerants might equally well hav'e been written of Jason’s crew, 

Ils allaient conquerir le fabuleux metal. 

Here too were voyagers for whom, under the perpetual imminence of 
the unknotvn, each night brought hopes and dreams of heroic morrows. 
This is the stuff of which epics can be made. Valerius, luckier in choosing 
such a theme than Lucan and Silius were in drawing upon histor}', could 
hardly fail, notwithstanding the trammels of his episodes, to catch and 
convey some gleams of its pure roseate charm. The story of Statius’s 
Thebaid stirs in the bosom litde perceptible emotion; but it is othenvise 
with the fortunes of the Argonauts. A primeval glamour plays round a 
legend which may be older than the tale of Troy: and we can be sure 
that it is older than the composition of one of the Homeric poems as 
we have it, for in the Odyssey Jason’s fabled ship is mentioned as in all 
men’s minds.* 

In a story so old, Valerius had many predecessors. He was not even 
the first Roman poet to handle it. Varro of Atax had based a work on the 
Argonautica of Apollonius of Rhodes, and a reference in Probus® to 
Varro makes it likely that his poem was accompanied with a commentary 
whence Valerius might have derived material. Ancient Greek writers on 
the myth, Herodotus, the Attic tragedians, ApoUodorus and Diodorus 
seem to have furnished Valerius with subject-matter, but whether 
directly, or indirectly through scholia on his chief source, Apollonius, it is 
hard to say.'* Later Greek w'riters also contributed their portion; and his 
geographical learning, as in the catalogue of peoples in Book VI, came 
more probably from Eratosthenes than from the elder Pliny. To his 
material sources Valerius added inventions of his own, and treated the 
whole in a style upon which the influences of Virgil and of Ovid are 
unmistakable. 

The hexameters of the eight books reach a total of 5,593, and Book I 

* Valerius is not consistent about the Argo as first of ships. However strange its 
building may be considered in the Thessaly of Bk. I, the l.emnians of Bk. II are 
supposed to have sailed back in ships from Thrace (jl. joS-iiz), and Hy^psipyle 
sent her father off secretly in an old ship (II, aSs-aSy). 

® Odys, xii, 70: ^Apydi rraoi fiiXovoa, 

^ Prob. ad Georg. II. 126: ‘Media ... a Medo, filio Medeae et Aegei, ut 
existimat Varro qui iv libros de Argonautis edidit.’ 

* W. C. Summers, A Study of the Argonautica, Camb. 1894, pp. 15 ff. 
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a the longest (851) Greek though the theme be, the poet’s aspiration 
isthathis’utterancesmayfiUtheaiKsofLatiuiD'O 21) The narramr 
opens tinth the jealousy felt by Pehas, king of Thessaly, towanis Jason, 
the son of his brother Aeson, and h» crafty plan to despatch his nephetr 
on the dangerous Quest of the Golden Reece under the pretext of 
rc'engc on Aeetesof Colchis for the murder of Phnxus Jason feels the 
lure of glory praj-s for the favour of Juno, and at Minerva’s command 
builds, decorates and solemnly bunches the Argo Heroes flock to man 
her - Hercules brings the youth Hybs, and Chiron his ward Achilles 
Sunset comes and 


Dotted along the crescent bay are lights 
That show not lands as yet to manners,' 

because there are no mannent Orpheus whiles away the hours 
of rught with a relevant ballad on the drowning of Helle by falling 
into the sea from the back of the golden ram, and on the escape 
of Phnxus, her brother \Vhcn the Dawn goddess comes, ‘setting 
the tea a shimmer with the mocrung sun,’* it is to display the 
adventurers in readiness for their start, which takes place after 
Jason's parents, Aeson and Alcunede, have given utterance to their 
grief at the parting A catalogue of the cre'v is added ui about i je luies 
( 35 *” 483 ) Their number is fifty, including Aeastus, Fehas’a son, who 
joins stealthily at the moment of sailing It is one of Valerius’s many 
departures from Apollonius that he more subtly represents Ja»n as 
inducing hu esustn to share the dangerous voyage, whereas Apollonius 
makes himjom voluntarily Another difference is his introduction of the 
caialo^e st a considerably bter point than m Apollonius — an improve 
ment, beca^he has first roused the human interest in the heroes- To 
tilt signal rf three trvunpet blasts the galley «ts forth. Telamon stroking 
on port-side and Hercules on starboard, with Orpheus to give time to 
the rowers, Argus m charge of ahip-repairs, and Tiphys as pilot. The 
ming ^ not passed uanouced in heaven- The Sun god, sire of Aeetes, 
hose domain is threatened, complains to Jove, Mars supporting the 
vom^nt. wMe Juno and Palba oppose it. It is the old celestial 
n^hmery convenuonalia epic. As in Virgil, Jove rephes. imfoldmg 

I* P™pheticof other empires,* and, agam asm 

*. P “ nwnaced by a storm which Neptune calms 

fV» a-w. *’ * ***™P°'*ntgncfover the secret departure of hia son in 

“ ’T’””'? ■Ica.fcd. H« oo .tHlc at Jawn th»ugh hu 
pa«no,a. h, „f ViajO 

'1 a75-a7« 

• Sparguntur litore curuo 

It ..L_ ^^“*'‘®'’‘*®““>l“terT»sinonstranti»n3Utia' 
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Here too, thou robber, thou canst suffer wounds: 

Here there be tears and thy beloved sire.^ 

But the old folk resolve to forestall the cruelty of the king, and drain a 
cup of bull’s blood. The death of Aeson and his consort is the occasion 
for a picture of the tmderworld strongly marked by Virgih'an influ- 
ence. Both in ideas and language the last twenty lines of the book recall 
Aeneid VI : e.g. the new adaptation of the Twin Gates; the joys of light, 
dance and song in the abodes of bliss; and the type of life on earth that 
is a passport to happiness. - 

The feeling that the Argonauts were 'the first that ever burst’ into 
a silent sea is skilfully suggested carty in Book II by the description of 
sundown: 

The sunset hour had doubled every fear, 

WTien now they saw heaven’s face revolve, while hills 
And plains were wrested from their eyes, and round 
Lay darkness heavy. E’en the peace of things - 
The great world’s silences - affiighted them. 

And stars, and sky begemmed with streaming locks. 

Then, as one who in land unknown is lost. 

Still wandering on his journey through the night. 

Finds ne’er a rest for eye or ear, but all 
Aroimd the blackness of the earth, and trees, 

That seem to meet him blacker for their shade, 

Deepen his dread of night - not othenvise 
The heroes felt alarm.® 

Guided by the stars, they make Lemnos; whereupon a digression relates 
how it came that Vulcan loved and Venus hated the island. Digression 
though it be, it is a well-told tale (which in turn influenced Statius) con- 
cerning the murder by the Lemnian women of their husbands returning 
from war, and Hypsipyle’s rescue of her royal father in an old ship. 
Her love for Jason is a copy in miniature of Dido’s for Aeneas. Jason, 
like the Trojan prince, has to be reminded of his mission; and there is 
grief in Lemnos when the Argonauts leave. The book contains a further 

» I. 723-724: 

* Sunt hie etiam tua uulnera, praedo, 

Sunt lacrimae carusque parens.’ 

” Of. Arg. I. 833-851 ■with Aen. VI. 638-641 and 660-664. Many words are 
intentional echoes, amoena, deueniant, compos, sol. 

® II. 38-47: 

‘ Auxerat hora nietus, iam se uertentis OIjTnpi 
Vt faciem raptosque simul montesque locosque 
Ex oculis circumque graues uidere tenebras. 

Ipsa quies rerum mundique silentia terrent 
Astraque et effusis stellatus crinibus aether. 

Ac uelut ignota capttis regione uiarum 
Noctiuagum qui caipit iter non aure quiescit. 

Non oculis, noctisque metus niger auget utiimque 
Campus et occurrens umbris maioribus arbor, 

Haud alitor trepidare uiri.’ 
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madent the rescue by Heroiles and Telamon of the daughter of 
Laomedon from the sea monster and the scheming of the mean soulcd 
Laomedon to avo d giting the rescuer the promised reward of white 

horses Putting to sea again they pass the narrows between Europe and 

As a and are lelcomed by King Cyzicus in his town 

Most of Book III IS occupied with two incidents - the fight against 
Cyz cus and the capture of Hylas by a water nymph The former is a 
fatal ty due to a mistake patheuc in intention but in essence incredibly 
grotesque The Argonauts base sailed away laden with farewell gifts 
from Cyz cus Now the goddess Cybele nurses a grudge agauist the 
royal house for the slaughter of one of her sacred hons donng a hunt 
It IS therefore brought about that Tiphys the steersman is sunk in 
deep slumber and that the Argo drifts baA to Cj^icus a city where m 
the dark enemies are fancied to be at hand The battle thus begun m error 
lasts, we arc expected to bclicie through much of the night and the 
Homer c slaughter wTought by the Argonauts is told with a realism 
considerably oierdone bones and jaws resound beneath the blows and 
the land is white with scattered braiosf {tparmq^ etrthro albet ager 
16^-167) The mighty boon (dontm vtgtia) of being killed by Hercules 

leads one V ctim to the knowledge that a dreadful blunder has been made 

and after the king has fallen by Jasons spear Jupiter intervenes Wth 
the da vti Tiphys realises that they have been fighting against a fnendly 
state it is a tragic recogn tion I ke a frenzied Bacchanal s return to her 
senses Jason s filled w th gref over bis host of yesterday and arranges 
for elaborate funeral honours This affords an opening for an eaposilion 
of the philosophy of the soul and of consaence by the soothsayer 
Mopsus who orda ns ceremonies of expiation Artificial scapegoats 
**®P^y*^ “Pon which by a curious ntual magic the anger of the 
k diverted and so the Argonauts row away 1 ght 

hearted The rebound from sorrow to happmess is reflected m the jocu 
lar nvalry a^ng the oarsmen and by the humorous descnption of the 
crab laught by Hercules w hich smashes his oar and sends himflounder 
jng^cK on Several others. Fresh trouble however comes with another 
landing and some pretty descnption marb the story of bow Hyla> 
m hot pu»u t of a .tag jtoop, to dnnk at a brook and 1$ drawn into it by 
a wa er nymph, A senes of smules lUustrates the restless anxiety of Her 
ewics as he leaves hi* comrades and seamhes for the missing youth 
‘Eanwd H,to 

He shouts through distant Wilds But naught rephes 
Save woods and wwndeniig echo a nvalry ‘ 

The Argonauts become impatient over the prolonged absence of Her 
cules and debate (w th traces of the rhetoric in a cmirouertta) whether 
'111 SV&'JO? 

Runui H Ion et ninut i{vlan per lonaa recJimst 

Aua re»ponMnfulo»eettast»certit mtgo 
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they should sail without him. In the end, after Jason, with reluctance, 
has loosed tiic cable, his men grieve to mi.ss the lion’s skin and see the 
empty bench: 

As the ship goes, all yet shout ‘Hercules’ 

And ‘Hylas’ all - names lost amidst the waves.* 

In Book IV the chief inddents arc the .appearance of Hylas in a dsion to 
recount his fate to Hercules, who does not rejoin the Argonauts; the 
arrival of the Argo at the land of the Bcbiyces, whose arrogant boxer- 
king, Amyous, is humbled by Pollux; Orpheus’s song of lo’s trans- 
formation into a heifer, in reference to the Icgendaiy' name of the Bos- 
phoros ; the freeing of blind old Phineus from the torment of the Harpies, 
and liis foretelling of the main stages of the Argonauts’ adventures; the 
narrow escape of the Argo from the Clashing Rocks (‘how,’ reflects 
Jason, ‘could they on their return voyage ever thread their tvay through 
again?’ - a hint of the poet’s intention to bring them back by a different 
route); and the attainment of the Euxine, where a dull and unpoctic 
description is inserted. Their welcome from the prince of the Mari- 
andyni is all the warmer because, like them, he loathed King Amj’cus: 
as Valerius remarks in one of his comparatively few sententiae. 

Sure bond it is to face the selfsame foe.® 

At the beginning of Book V death has thinned the number of the 
Argonauts, and fresh comrades join who relate their exploits in follow- 
ing the arms of Hercules against the Amazons. By night the noise of the 
Chalybes can be heard at work on implements of war - evil inventions 
which had brought into activity the Hates, the Angers and the avenging 
Furj'. Caucasus is next sighted - the scene of Prometheus’s torment, 
and it so chances that Hercules has arrived to free the Titan that very 
day. Next comes the first sight of the Colchian land, with a fresh invo- 
cafion to mark a new portion of the epic. Their hardest task is now 
before the Argonauts, and Jason reminds them that nothing must pre- 
vent their bringing back the Fleece: 

Necessity should never know a qualm 
{rebus semper pudor absit in artis). 

Medea, King Aeetes’s daughter, after a night of ominous dreams, is 
early astir with her handmaidens. She is likened to Proserpine: 

As o’er Hymettus’ flowery' ridge in spring 
Proserpina once led the dance, or 'neath 
Sicilian crag, by Pallas stepping close, 

Yet linked to loved Diana, and more tall 
Than any, with no rival in her train. 

Till that day when she blenched and at the sight 
Of HeU had all her comeliness dispelled.® 


' III. 724-725. , 

’ rV. 744: ‘Certa fides animis idem quibus incidit hostis. 


’ V- 343-347. 
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Valenus descnbes her, nhen »he first sees the strangers, as a shj gir! 
with nothing tn her manner to suggest the sorceress She depends for 
reassurance on her old nurse, who recognises the ahens as Greeks. The 
mutual impressions of hero and heroine follow she, reduced to silence, 
draws back a few steps, but has eyes for him alone, he concentrates 
attention on her as a princess among the foreign women. Answering his 
courteous appeal Medea declares herself daughter of Aeetes and in 
stnicts him about bis way So Jason proceeds shrouded tn a mist of 
invisibility to the audience*chamber of the titig in the Sun-god s 
temple In all this there is a cootamiiution of epic sources, and a model 
ling of madents upon earlier poons The meeting of Jason and Medea 
is based partly on Odj-sseus a meeting unih Naiisicaa in Homer, partly 
on Aeneas a meeting with \ cnos under the guise of a huntress m the 
Aenetd Jason, like Aeneas, proceeds in a miraculous cloud of conceal- 
ment. TTie first interview with roj-aliy in the Ar^onmibca, as m the 
Aenetd, takes place in a temple Just as there were tableaux on the walls 
from the Trojan war to interest the hero of the Aenetd, so for Jason 
there are provided, t h an k s to the prophetic skill of Vulcan, pictorea of 
the Golden fleece and the cocomg expedition of the Argonauts- This 
parallelism u one of the cramping conations of anoent epic, and when 
It passes the bounds of the pleasantly remunseenbal the reader feels that 
poet has sacrificed his individuality to standard authority 
Jtson’a claim to possess the Fleece angers Aeetes, but he dissembles 
and promises it as recompense if the Argonauts will help him egamst the 
menace of his brother Perees It ts a promise which causes commotion 
among the gods 

Much of the fighting against Pemes and his catalogued aEies m Book 
» weuisome It » one of the inoorabons made on the story by 
' do not follow Jason on the battlefield xcith the loi e lit 

^ of Med^ when Juno, disguised as Medea s sister, has led her to 
walls to watch the conflict. There is a note of pity for this girl 
goo 0 timing ill and the vicomofa scheming goddess 
the hly white, pre-eminent 

»p™ig, but short her hfe 
-ri, hath brief Bounshiog — e cn now 
* dark wmgs of the South o ershadow her * 

» defeated. Mlth nightfall 


the dm of battle dies 

V ^ •‘retches the last two books are the most 
TIus IS noubly true of Book 
I the growth of Medea a passion for Jason, the mental 

to her father and^ for a stranger, and the 
avowal of their affection by the lovers in the temple of Diana, Ihc 
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speeches, though coloured inevitably with some rhetoric and some 
■l^rgilian echoes, show real emotion. 

Aeetes disdainfully breaks his promise and makes a new proposal - 
Jason must yoke to the plough the fire-breathing bulls, sow the dragons’ 
teeth and face the crop of warriors that will arise. His perfidy meets 
with a spirited reply from Jason: 

Not this the recompense, Aeetes, nor 
The hope you offered to the Argonauts, 

VTien first we doimed our armour for your walls. 

What means this change of faith ? VTiat craft is planned 
By your commands? Another Pclias, 

Another ocean here I seel Nay, come. 

Ye princes all, combine to hunt my life 

hate and bests. But ne’er shall my right hand 
Or hope desert me. ’Tis my wont to bow 
To orders, not to quail before the hard. 

One boon I pray for - tvhether yonder crop 
Whelms me with its own spear-growth, or the fire 
To-morrow swallows me witli threatening maw - 
Send hence to Pelias’ cruel ears the news 
That here died men, and that, had you kept faith, 

Jason could have regained his country safe.^ 

Alarmed for the hero, the lovesick princess wanders distraught in the 
palace; and still more passion is breathed into her soul by Venus under 
the form of Circe, daughter of the Sun. Her inward struggle is vividly 
represented - which shall she favour, father or alien? She is trapped 
(prensa). Would that earth could swallow her, and so she might escape 
accursed suggestions. Now she will, now she will not, betray her father; 
but at last, overcoming scruples, she turns to her most potent drugs to 
aid Jason. Possessed of these magical charms, she passes out into the 
night, and, after a final hesitation, tlirough the city gates. Here Medea 
is a dual personality, now a timid maiden with a sense of modesty and a 
regard for duty, now an astonishingly powerful enchantress capable of 
controlling the passage of Night and the heavenly bodies. In Diana’s 
temple she and Jason confront each other. Jason breaks silence: 

Pray, maiden, act not like thy cursM sire; 

Unkindness fits no countenance like thine.® 

Protesting against the king’s ingratitude and perfidy, he declares his 
unalterable resolution: 

Ne’er shall I quit this land without the Fleece: 

Thou shalt not first behold me fail my race.® 

Scarce lifting her eyes, the Colchian princess half resentfully, half 

1 VII. 8g sqq. ® VII. 415-416. 


® VII. 429-430. 
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scornfully, asks Jason why he ever came to her land, why he, a Tbessa* 
lian foreigner, should look for aid from her Her final entreaty is that, 
finding help elsewhere, he should let her go back to her father innocent 
as yet of treachery But Jason snatches the proffered charms vnth aridity 
henceforth irrevocably she is the guilty betrayer of her father Round 
her lover she must put a sev enfold spell, and tnstrvct him how to face 
the dread crop of warriors 

Be mindful, pray, of me Medea's self 
Shall ever in return remember thee * 

She calls him kotptt and he calls her cornunx, a contrast designed to recall 
Dido and Aeneas,* and when Jason imprecates fire and destniction 
upon himself if he should forget Medea's sacrifice of royalty and home, 
the tragedy of their broken love (though Vslenus never completed the 
tale) IS foreshadowed Thelistsarenudeready for his ordeal against the 
fire-breathing bulls and the wamots who will spring from the furrows, 
and Jason, with the aid of hledca's magic and counsel, proves victonous 
Book VIII Only one course is now open to Medea In terror at her 
own acts and afraid of her father, she bids farewell to the palace snd 
joins her lover m the forest There is still the Fleece to win. To enable 
Jason to carry it off, she charms the guardian Dragon to sleep, though, 
as the bends over the prostrate beast which hitherto she has fed, she 
cannot but utter her sorrow for it when it wakes to realise the theft 
But now there u need for despatch, and the supporting tree ywlds up the 
Fleece to the hero, while melancholy gloom gathers in the place, but 
elsewhere the land is ht up by the brilliant gold as he bean it away 
Cheers nse from his men the Argo draws near to meet him; and be 
hastens aboard with Medea. 

Meanwhile dismay invades the palace on the discovery of her Sight 
Her mother, who has hteberto played do part, comes mto the atoiy with * 
rhetonol apostrophe to her fugitive daughter — she would fam scrstch 
the face of the robber, sbe would have Fleece or any other sacred thing 
taken, if oriy Medea were given back, and deuBs (mgula) now too late 
rwi^o the quron’a mind that should have betrayed Medea's love for 
the Th^ahan, that was why she had no appeute (itu/ije 
scene changes the lonely prmcess is at sea, the one woman among 
fortipeis, untti^ whether the man for whom she has sacrificed so 
much will m^e her his bnde This antiety ends, however, with their 
mam^ m the ^and of Peuee But the festivities are disturbed by the 
amval of Medtts brother Absyrtus wtdi a fleet which Valenus wishes 
tos refers to believe was very suddenly buOt The Argonauts grumble 
over the prospect of atuck from their Colchian pursuers, and would 

‘"HI 477. * hifihfy *lliter»nve tine 

1 « , "w*. twitramerooripsanuuiebo' 
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restore the girl if they might keep the Fleece. Jason does not hold out 
boldly against his men’s advice, but, 'with groans and qualms about his 
plighted troth, meditates treachery to his bride. So, within less than one 
hundred lines of the abrupt close, Valerius brings out the worst in 
Jason’s character. Divining his cowardice, Medea remonstrates with 
argument and question and irony. Is she a captive on the vessel? 
May she not hear the plans proposed? 

Most faithful husband mine, I know no fear; 

Yet pity me and keep thy marriage vows 
At least as far as some Thessalian port - 
Then cast me off in thine own house! Thou knowest 
’Twas thou, and not thy crew, swore faith to me. 
Perchance they may have right to give me up; 

But thou hast not Ae same prerogative. 

And I must drag thee back with me; for I, 

The guilty maid, am not their only quest: 

All on this ship alike are fugitives.^ 

Is he afraid, she asks, of her brother’s ships? Still even against a greater 
fleet she deserves to be defended. 

Would God my love had not dared all for thee. 

But felt a scruple! Nay, bethink thee now 
Of fresh commands. Alack, is cruelty 
So tongue-tied? Can this shamefast mien of thine 
Bode aught but harm? I ask thee, who wert once 
Mine own loved Jason - is it right that I, 

That I, with suppliant breath, should pray to thee?" 

A night of agony over Jason’s pusillanimous ingratitude has wrought a 
change on the beautiful girl: 

She comes not now the glorj' of her race 
Nor the illustrious grandchild of the Sim, 

Nor yet the flower of youthful savagedom. 

As once when from the tree Chaonian 
She bore the radiant Fleece in joy and ’mid 
The mighty names of Greece on Pallas’ prow 
Stood forth a Maid that seemed the Goddess’ peer.® 

Swayed wo ways, Jason tries to say soothing words to Medea, and the 
epic breaks off learing its hero discredited. The poet has, however, en- 
listed our sympathies for Medea, as Virgil has done for Dido. 

Even the sketch just given sen'es to show that Valerius was not a 
slavish imitator of Apollonius of Rhodes. Certainly he owed him much 
in episodes, similes and ideas. But under each of these three heads he 
also shows independence. Episodes are amplified, abbreviated, or trans- 
ferred, and original episodes are introduced; if some similes are copied, 
^VIII. 419^??. - Vlll. 439 sqq. ® VIII. 45S igj. 
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freshones are imented, and, if there ts* certain imount of close render' 
mg of the Greek text, there is, besides, a great proportion of the poem 
which IS due not merely to borrowuip from Homer and the Latin of 
Mrgil, Ovid, Lucan, and Seneca’s tragedies, but to Valerius’s mvn 
genius Thus, while it is instructive to estiniate his debt to Apollonius, 
It 18 equally instructive to remember the contrasts between Aem, and 
competent critics have studied this question * Broadly, in construction 
and probsbihty of narrative he excels his Greek forerunner, but Valenus 
IS most disuncuvely himself when he displays his gift of description 
(whichis, on the whole, free from the flagrant vices of rhetoric and some- 
times reaches a high level of beauly)and when he appbes bis psycho- 
logical ability to the character of Medea One cannot fail to see that m 
bis unfolding of her love he is not tied to the Apollonian account one 
notes the influence of Virgil* Dido one suspects Ovid's influence a* 
well, but there is no reason to deny to an artist hke Valerius bis own 
Urge share in elaborating his heroine’s passion. 

It IS, on several grounds, likely that the mcompletcness of the epic 
w^ caused by the author’s death rather than by the ravages of time * 
Some of the charges of inconsisteocy and disconnectedness brought 
against Valenus by cnucs might have been averted, it is contended, had 
he lived to revise his epic All the same, it must be remembered that 
Valerius took years over his work and nug ht never have remoted aodi 
blemishes As Summers points out. Stauus's echoes of Valerius'* 
language suggest fanuUancy with his poem, but of about a score of allu- 
sions which Statius makes to the Argpnautic legend none bears on the 
return voyage of the heroes, and this u just the portion which is nussing 
m Valenus An uiteresting problem turns on the author’s design for 
finishing his epic One may conjecture that he contemplated four more 
books to equate the number wnh Virgil# twelve, and it « a plausible 
^ess that he would have, in his closing books, evinced soil more in- 
dejxndence of hi* Greek model Smeehe elects to place Jason’s marnage 
m Peuce, he presumably would have dropped the visit to Phaeaaa 
rhCTe IS another feature which, while it illustrates his individuaLty. 
at the same time lends colour to the bebef that he meant to bnng his 
heroes into wnnexion with Italy » Tbs feature is the frequency of the 
a uaiMis to Mme and her customs wbeh the poet engrafts upon this 
epic of early Greek manners Surpnse is scarcely felt that at the begifl- 
hing we should find his autobograpbc hint about the Sibyl’s tnpod m 
^ ^use, or his references to recent Roman history w his invocauon 
to Vespasian, or ^ desire that bs poem should be famed in Latin- 
speaking aties. But the recurrent Roman note in the course of the 
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narrative is more significant. Jove is made to foreshadow the coming of 
empires which must include Rome; HjpsipyJe’s renotvn is to last as 
long as Roman chronicles; and allusions are made to Jupiter of the 
Alban mount and to the connexion of Rome tvith Troy.* In the sixth 
book there is an anticipation of the military emblems of Rome; a liken- 
ing of the battle between Perses and Aeetes to internecine strife be- 
tween Roman legions; and illustrations are drawn from shipwrecks on 
the Latian coast and from hunting in Umbria- In the next book Jason 
is said to be as much disma3'ed by Aeetes’s refusal to keep his promise 
as a Tuscan pilot looking for the Tiber mouth but blonm upon the quick- 
sands off Africa; and Venus, disguised as Circe daughter of the Sun, 
pretends to be consort of the Italian Picus and ‘queen of the Tuscan 
main.’* These and other instances incline one to believe that Valerius 
was leading up to a sort of Italianisation of his Greek theme in its later 
phases, in which case he would have been at once more national and 
more Virgih’an. For, just as the later half of the Aeneid has its scenes laid 
in Italy, so Valerius may have decided to imitate Virgil in bringing his 
Argonauts back by a route more familiar to a Roman reader than that 
by which they ventured out to Colchis. If the adventurers, by some 
river supposed to have outlets in both the Black Sea and the circumfluent 
Ocean, were eventually to reach the North Sea and so sail homewards 
past Britain and Gaul and into the Mediterranean, this would have 
fittingly accorded with the address to Vespasian in the opening book; 
and poetic justice might have been done by prolonging the epic to 
include the death of Pelias, the wicked uncle who had sent Jason on 
the adventure hoping he would lose his life in the course of it. 

The fact that there is only one classical mention of Valerius (that by 
Quintilian recognising his death as a loss to literature) does not suggest 
that he had a -ivide vogue. Yet his influence is traceable in Statius and 
Silius;* and Juvenal may be thinking of him in his gibe at the con- 
veyance of ‘the gold of the stolen fleecelet.’* After age-long oblivion, 
attention was once more directed to his poem by Poggio’s discovery at 
St. Gall in 1417 of a manuscript containing Argonautica I - IV. 317. In 
spite of considerable poetic quality Valerius is not a readily quotable 
author. There is little criticism of life in him - little even in the way of 
the sentential so readers have not found much to lay hold on, and his 
influence has been lessened. Thus, in estimating the classical sources of a 
work like William Morris’s Life and Death of Jason it is the relation to 
Apollonius rather than that to Valerius that one makes prominent. 

The language® of Valerius is an interesting complex. As in the treat- 
ment of his epic theme he was both borrower and iimovator, so with his 


* I. 559. Ih 245. 304. 574- 

- VI. 53-56, 402 sqq . ; 410, 420. * VII. 83-86, 232-234. 

Summers, op. At. pp. 8-12. ® Jm'. I. lo-ii. 

* See Gebbtng’s pamphlets in Bibl. re p. 346; and Summers, op. At. esp. pp. 
42-49. 
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style Deeply influenced by Virgil and other predecessors, he yet strikes 
into fresh paths of expression he even coins words Among the com- 
pounds (many of them dactylic) which he Jotcs, be revives old epithets 
like aurtger, ommtuens, uses rare ones, like tuinfer,gemmifeT^ 

Seneca also), noubly shares some with Ovid like piniger, rfp<B’dbii‘^, 
tun/rr, and others, like momtnferuid monsinpetu^vn\h the elder Phny 
The adjectives fiamruger and unduonut recur m Statius, aitn/er, uaed 
alreadj by Lucan, recurs in Statius and Martial, flammt/er (which « 

Ennian, Ovidian and Senecan), /timromuf (\lfgilian), (Ovidian 

and Senecan), and others, recur in Sdius But he has adjectives that are 
entirely his, atguonut, erapoim, tmplorobibi, tntemermdut, tohgerta, just 
as he has owaf tlfirjfifva among his verbs like protono, svpmncendo, and 
among his nouns like kistramen, rejoicing ’),wf«ofofrtr, mvgito^i 

the last term being used in one of his references to volcanic activity 
As belloner Vesuvius pants, when be 
In wTsth awakes the panic-stricken towns * 

There are also forcible applications of words in new connexions, or 
extensions of meaning eg Medra adnutvr tholamu (V *58), ‘Medea 
u granted to the marnage-coucb’, tnuasit habenu murmur (VTI 605)' 
'attacked the horse’s netghtng with the rems,’ 1 1 , 'aet bit and bndle to 
Its mouth’, uetera tuh nocte cuprem (I 774), ‘beneath the mght-bke 
ihadow of an old cypress-iree,’ resembling the phrase nortm tmpbefi 
(Vn 398) of entangling a bull in a cloud of da^ts, or Juvenal’s tent' 
brae for ‘a dingy hovel • Fragor expresses vigorously news that coroes 
in a crash 

A startling rumour spreads it thro’ the town - 
The King is summoning a thousand handsi’ 

[rrgemque fragor per moema dtffert 
mille acre manus, I 753-754) 

^e nuxture of nnvenuon and boldness m Valerius makes him an 
intensely mtejesuiig hnguisuc study 

Despite his profound debt to Vitgil, and traces of hnes with a stiU 
morearclmcflavour, the technique of Valenus’s verse is predominantly 

VI lan He recalls Ovid in dactybe inovement, m lack of varied pauses, 
and m smooth vemfication This smoothness of post-Ovidian poetry, 
w 1C was b«ed on a coroparattve avoidance of elision, missw that 
tubUe entanglement 0! word with word which Virgil arosocally 
emp oyed to counteract tome of the heaviness of the Latin language 
\ alenus has not the techmcal skiQ of Stanua in hexameters he u often 
monotonous m rhythm, m repetitions of words within a few hnes, and in 
over-symmetnc arrangement Yet he ia less monotonous than Lucan, 
* III 3{>8-aoo 

'utmuKieoranbebr 

Vmuju*, attonitM acer cum juKitai urbet.’ 
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although ■when the test is intellect Valerius is unquestionably Lucan’s 
inferior. It is easy to illustrate some phases of his monotony: in Book 
VIII, a short one of 467 lines, one can count at least 35 dactylic verbs 
{impUcat, prosilit, etc.) forming the first foot of the line, without count- 
ting other dactylic words like ttellera (at least four times), vnmemor 
(at least twice). Some of his endings too are monotonous: e.g. proles 
four times in less than ninety lines in Book IV,^ although we maj^ accept 
this as an echo of ancient epic phraseology. It is also convention which 
prompts his alliterative effects such as these in his later books;- 

impingit pecorique pauor qualesue profundum 
per chaos occumint caecae sine nocibus umbrae (VII. 401-402) 
or 

iam magis atque magis mentem super alta ferebat (ibid. 473) 
or 

fata domtis luctumque feretis fraudemqtie fugamque (VIII. 135) 

More subtle is the onomatopoeic effect which he achieves in describing 
the gloomy sea-cave 

That knows nor daylight’s gifts nor starrj' flame. 

Ill-starred abode that rocks to ocean’s boom 
(non quae dona die, non quae trahat aeiheris ignem, 
infelix domtis et sonitu tremihinda profundi, R^. 179-180). 

To the credit of his common sense, he is less rhetorical than either 
Lucan or Statius. He rants less. He indulges in fewer epigrams. In 
eight books his sententiae do not exceed a dozen.® Doubtless, his similes 
are too numerous,^ but they are, as a rule, brief. Unfortunately, though 
some have beauty, others are in bad taste, like the comparison of the 
love-sick Medea to a dog going mad; and others are far-fetched, like 
the comparison of the flight of the Harpies to the rain of ashes from 
Vesuvius in eruption.® He has his lapses into absurdities, hj'perbole 
and artificiah’ty. In the battle of Book VI there are extravagant details 
which recall Lucan; and the danger of mythology can be seen when 
Jason, instead of the simple question, RVhere is Hercules?’ asks, 
RVhere is he who was equal to the monsters sent by his stepmother?’® 
Such m}'thologicaI allusions play their part along -with inverted order of 
words and compact forms of expression in producing an effect sometimes 
far from clear: even though he is relatively free from laboured conceits, 

^ IV. 462, 501, S42, 549. 

- Summers, op. cit. p. 54, gives a list of alliterations from the first four books. 

® Summers, op. cit. p. 62, gives references to ten; e.g., IV. 158: ‘melioruulgi 
nam saepe uoluntas ’ (‘ a people’s heart is often better than their king’s ’). 

■* S.g. Similes become especially frequent in the description of the fighting in 
Bk. Ill, and in Hercules’s marm over the absence of Hylas (III. 577, 581, 587). 
Amongnatural and pathetic similes is that from children praying that their father 
seriously ill may be spared (V. 22-24). 

® VIl'. 124 sgg.; IV. 507. 

V. 43 : ‘ ubi monstriferae par ille nouercae?’ 
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he falls far short of Vi^'s classic luadity There is undoubtedly 
Valerius descriptive power, %'aned inadent, Wvid narrative, and the 
perennial attraction of the tvay of a man with a maid Except for this 
last psjchological interest his merits are mainly related to the objective 
and concrete with little to surest that be had reflected profoundly on 
life or bad any guidance or solace to ofiler to humimty 



Chapter V 

SILIUS ITALICUS 


Life - An ancient Southey - Evidence for date of the Puttica - 
Scheme of the seventeen books — Weaknesses - Certain merits 
- Stoic notes - Sententiae - Imitations and innovations - Virgilian 
echoes. 


F ew Jiterary figures of the first century are so well known bio- 
graphically as Ti. Catius Silius Italicus. The information comes 
mainly from a letter by the younger Pliny (III. vii), who, writing 
in A.D. loi about the recent death of Silius, took the opportunitj’ to 
sketch his career. Other facts of his life are learned from Martial and 
Tacitus.^ He is called Silius Italicus in MSS., in Pliny and in Tacitus; 
Martial calls him either Silius or Italicus; his full name we know from 
an inscription.* It is argued that, if ‘Italicus’ implied birth at Italica in 
Spain, Martial would have expressly claimed him for a countryman. 
Pliny’s evidence that he was over seventy-five when he died enables us 
to date his birth as a.d. 25 or 26. Under Nero he had got an evil name 
as an informer. He was the last Neronian consul (a.d. 68), and, in the 
struggle for the succession, a supporter of Vitellius, whom Cluvius 
Rufus and he attended at his interview with Flavius Sabinus in the 
Capitol. The reputation which he gained as proconsul of Asia in Ves- 
pasian’s time and his subsequent life of literary retirement did some- 
thing to wipe out the stain of his ill-employed activity in Nero’s days. 
Leisure hours in inten'als of writing were devoted to the reception of a 
circle of visitors and to learned discussions, presumably philosophical. 
His readings from his own works were planned to be practical tests of 
his friends’ critical judgement. In the later part of his life he left Rome 
for the quiet of Campania, from which not even the accession of the 
new emperor, Trajan, in a.d. 98, could lure him back. A connoisseur 
(^iAokoAo?, as Pliny says), he could not resist the temptation to buy fine 
country houses, in this respect becoming even more extravagant than 
his friend Pliny. He surrounded himself with books, statues and busts, 
above all venerating the portrait of Virgil, the anniversary of whose 

' Tac. Hist. in. ba'j Mart, VII. Ixiii, VIII. Ixvi, IX. tocxvi, XI. xlviii and I, 
XII. Ixvii. 5. 

-From the fasti sodaliiim Augustaliinn Claudialium (C.I.L. VI. 1984; or 
(with omissions) Dessau, I.L.S. 5025). 
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birth he observed more scrupulously than hi* own Virgil’s tomb at 
Naples ^vas to him a holy place (adtre i/t implum toleiat) Before he 
attempted an epic, he had made some name in oratory, especially as a 
pleader in court ‘ IIis death on his Neapolitan estate was due to volun- 
tary starvation A tumour from which he was suffcnng was pronounced 
incurable, and he decided to refrain from food. It was a Stoical resolu 

tion and he had in fact, relations with the Stoic philosopher Epictetus * 

Of two sons one predeceased him, the other reached the consulship and 
summed his father Among additional facts denved from Martial we 
learn that one of his villas had been Cicero’s, that Virgil s grave was on 
one of his properties, and that he began his ISiniea after his consulship 
The ascription to him of the epitome known as the JluU LaUna or 
Homerui Litmus is mentioned elsewhere 
A diligent but usually uninspired wnttr, fitly described by Phny ** 
havmg composed with more pains than genius (mauire cura quam tn- 
gmo). Slims must have resembled Southey tn his methodically talcu 
lated production of verse, and bu Pumca may be said to occupy in 
Latin literature a position not unlike that of Modoc m English By a-P 
88, the date of Martial s foutth book, the plan of Silius’s epic wM 
apparently known and fnends were acquainted vnth parts of it * By the 
end of pj* some at least of the Pmua wildly praised by Martial as ub” 
mortal, was in book form but the reference to Domitiaa’s war in 
ouius (III 607) cannot have been wntten before that same year, 
as the Sarmatian campaign vias fought in A D 92-93 Since XIV 686 
Nerva (96-98), we may assign the latest books to the beginning 
* tajan s reign It has been contended that *0 comparatively early a 
P*^®^*i** '^etk as Book VII must have followed the death of Domiuan 
(96), on the ground that the introduction of Minerva there as hostile 
to Rome would have been unsuitable durine; the life of an emperor 
attached to the cult of that goddess • 

Silius’f narrative of the Second Pumc War is told in over 12,200 
exametera discnbuted among seventeen books Of the three con^cts 
i-x t'rt ** Carthage the author realises, at the outset of his 

. ' that this rmddle one demanded the greatest efforts from 

rJ\ *bat the voclora thcroselvea were imperilled. Book I 

Ar, ^ vw “V Oi&'a aty Juno pits against fate the war loving and in- 
domitable leader Hannibal, who resolves to strike a blow at Rome from 

pain y le^^Saguntum TbeSagununedangerislaidbeforeRome, 

men m Uook H Rome u embroiled with Carthage , and Saguntum, after 

‘‘eoiS Vlx'lll a -Ausoniononvemelorepoten.’ 


*E Bickel MM lxvi(i9it}p 
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aheroic defence, istakenby Hannibal.Duringthefighting, Queen Asbyte, 
the Camilla of the Carthaginian side, falls, and the flight of the enemy 
before Hannibal as he seeks to avenge her is likened, in a typical simile, 
to the homeward flocking of birds or the stvarming of bees to their hive : 

As thro’ the gloaming late the evening star 
Drives on light wing the birds from quest of food 
Home to their nest, or as on Mount Hymet 
By Athens swarms of bees among the flowers 
Are summoned at the threat of watery cloud 
To their sweet waxen toil, and honey-fraught 
Haste to the grotto of their fragrant hive, 

And massed in flying throng the threshold fill 
With murmur hoarseA 

Early in Book III there are digressions for the sake of descriptive 
writing. Neither the labours of Hercules on the portals of the temple 
where Hannibal seeks responses, nor the marvels (mira) of the inrushing 
tide are subjects possessing artistic necessity. The episode of the parting 
of Hannibal from his wife and child on the seashore is at once more 
natural and more relevant: it portrays her disappointment that she may 
not share his dangers; it also portrays his realisation, as her ship waits, 
that the stirrings of ambition must tear him from her: 

How differs unrecorded life from death 1® 

After such human motives it is tveak to have intruded Jupiter’s designs 
for trying the Romans by peril and his despatch of Mercury to hasten 
Hannibal’s plans for the invasion of Italy. The catalogue of the Cartha- 
ginians and the crossing of PjTcnees, Rhone and Alps, with incidental 
episodes and risks, occupy the rest of the book. Opening with alarm in 
Italy, the next book narrates the fighting at the Ticinus and the Trebia. 
Warriors on the field after epic fashion are invoked in the second person 
and perform prodigies of valour, w’hile the unreality is increased by 
bringing Hannibal on the scene attended by Panic, Terror and Rage. 
The disaster caused by the Carthaginian elephants at the Trebia 
suggests the reflection : 

The test of manhood is adversity, 

And up Mount Difficult through jeopardy 
Strides Valour undismayed to Fame.® 

^ Pm. II. 215: 

‘ Sicut agit leuibus per sera crepuscula pennis 
E pastu uolucres ad nota cubilia Vesper; 

Aut, ubi Cecropius formidine nubis aquosae 
Sparsa super flores exajnina toUit H>'mettos, 

Ad dulces ceras et odori corticis antra 
Mellis apes grauidae properant, densoque uolatu 
Raucum connexae glomerant ad limina murmur.’ 
in. 14s :V Quantum etcnim distant a morte silentia uitae!’ 

® IV. 603-604, 
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Anud$t the ngours of the Apennines Hannibal has lost an eye, whe” 
senators arrive from Carthage to claim in sacrifice his son The ceman 
had been debated at home, supported by Haimo because 01 an 0 
grudge, but bitterly oppos^ by Hannibal's wife Imilce, whose cree 
concerning sacrifice is thus avowed 

What piety is spnnUing shnnes with gore? 

Chief cause, alasl of guilt in feeble man 
Is not to know God's nature Go and pray 
Anght with holy incense and avert 
The barbarous niual of butchery, 

For God IS kind and kindred unto man 
{Mite ei eognatim ett hanin Detis) ^ 

Book V is on Lake Trasunenc, opening in legend and the mists of 
dawn, and then advancing, through Homeric armings and challenge*! 
to the death of the consul Flammius and to Hajimbal’s chivalrous 
admiration for the bravery of his fallen enemies 

The brows still threaten and tbeir looks are wrath 
I fear a land so pregnant with a brood 
Of high souled heroes may from Destiny 
Vin power impenal and hy very woes 
Yet subjugate the world * 

Book VI IS largely devoted to the story of Regulus taken from th« 
first Punjc IV ar Hu son, Serranus, severely wounded, reaches the door 
of hlarus, one of his father’s old soldiers, who preaches endurance 
smidst the reverses of Rome 


In the ancestral way, most vabant Sir, 

Bear present hardship and our fortune's swerve 
So W Heaven's law adown bfe’s sloping path 
Headlong thra’ chequered haards rolls Time's wheel 
(Per Hanoi praecepx tarns rota volaitur and) * 

The old man’s tale of Regulus is partly legendary, partly historical 
It begins with dragon-fighting, and proceeds, not without rhetoric, to 
relate how Regulus kept his parole when the Carthaginian senate sent 
him to Rome m the vam hope that he would advocate an exchange os 
prisoners There must always be a moral greatness m this story of sel‘* 
abnegauon and Stoic austenty 

^i^or and starveling meals and restless couch 
And strife with crovroing lib he reckoned more 


*VI nSxH 


• Fronie nunae dunnt, «t attnt in uultibus me 
Et uenor oe guae mms treat indole tellua 
Mrsnammo* lecnsda uiroa hme lata dicanne 
Irepenum, atque Ipua dcumcat cUdibui orbem ’ 
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Than vanquisliing a foe; nor counted it 
So noble to escape adversity 
By care as by endurance to prcrail.^ 

And yet Silius’s long-drami narrative fias not the moving force of 
Horace’s brief treatment of tlie same episode in the third book of the 
Odes. The digression ends at line 552, wlicrc Silius returns to his true 
subject - panic in the city and Jupiter's prompting of the Romans to 
entrust all to Fabius. 

The saving of Rome by Fabiua's delaying tactics b the theme of 
Book \TI. Tlic digressions include the legend of the 300 Fabii told to 
Hannibal b}' a prisoner, a story of Bacchus occasioned by the Cartha- 
ginian inroad on the Falernian vineyards, and, at the approach of the 
Cartliaginian fleet, tlic introduction of Nereids with the Virgilian cave 
of Proteus. The delap arc not confined to the inaction of Fabius: Pro- 
teus is asked to prophesy, but first he must hark back to the Judgement 
of Paris. There is, however, a foil to Fabius’s caution in the impetuous 
Minudus, who is magnanimously rescued from the consequences of 
his foolhardiness by his colleague. 

Book VIII forms a prelude to the battle of Cannae, as related in the 
two following boola. The unreal dcs'icc of Juno's despatch of the 
nymph Anna to encourage Hannibal leads us back to the Dido stor)' for 
a time.® Then the narrative is resumed. The consuls of 216 have entered 
office, and Acmilius Paulus dreads tlie abyss to which the arrogance of 
his colleague Varro may lead. His arguments arc stated in the debating 
manner of tlic schools,* making brief ironical points one after another 
-‘the impetuous consul fears tliat he might leave Rome’s ruin for 
another man’s consulate; it might be well to summon a consul from 
Carthage, for even a Carthaginian would not be so d.angcrousl’ The 
catalogue of Italian warriors, extending to over 260 lines, gives a chance 
of introducing famous names. There is, for example, a Tullius, des- 
cended from King Tullus, and destined, as ancestor of Cicero, to give 
in later days a noble citizen to Ausonia: next follows a eulogj' on the 
orator : 

Beyond the Ganges heard and furthest Ind, 

His voice will fill the earth, and frenzied war 
Will bow before his lightning tongue, nor can 
Descendants hope for equal fame in speech.* 

So too there is a Scaevola, a Sulla, Nero tlie Sabine, a Piso, a Galba, a 
Brutus and others. Among the men of North Italy those are not for- 
gotten who come from Virgil’s birthplace, 

‘ VI. 373 sgq. 

® VIII. 144-223 belong to this digression, and first appeared in the Aldine 
ed., JS23i supplying a lacuna in earlier edns. Their genuineness is effectively 
defended by Heitland, y.J’/i. xxiv (1896). 

« VIII. 327-348. * Vlir. 408-41 1, 
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The home of Muses, Mantua, upraised 
By song Aonian to the atan, and peer 
Of Homer a tmnsttcUy * 

In the descnpuon of the battle of Cannae. Silius’s aim « not histoneal 
accuracy, but epic embeUiihmeOt Ha true model, therefore, 
such bnef narratnea as those in Polybius (HI ii 5 -ii 6 )or Livy{ 

47~49) manner of the Ibad and die AenetJ, to that the 

IS expanded to fill nearly wo books, IX and X, and is divcrsiM f 
simJes, divine interferences, Homenc slaughter, and episodes hie « 
unwitting slaying of a father by a son Though it be mytbologt , 

there 1$ a gnmsuggestiienessm Charon srejoiQBg in the expectation 0 

receiving the dead 

Glad on the palbd mere the Fenyman ^ 

Now cleared the thwarts for ghosts that were to come, 
and the poet has a conception of Roman greatness in adversity 
Would that hereafter, Roman, thoo mayst face 
Fair fortune nobly as thou didst defeat. 

Be this thy laat diaasterl May Heaven consent 

Nesef to try if Tro^ progeny 

Can bear a war so dread I f pray thee, Rome, 

That tremblest for thy destiny, to dry 
Thy teats and to adore thy wounds that must 
Bring thee renown unto eternity 
Greater at no time shaft thou ever be 
For loon the slippery pathway of success 
Shall nuke thee hold misfortune but a name * 

There is nobdity to Hannibal s character as drawn by Sihus, when he 
decrees funeral honours to the fallen consul Paulus and muses over 
his body 

How great thou best m death 1 For me thou art 
blore cause of tnumph than those thousands slam 
When fate shall call, such death be Hannibal’s, 

If Carthage be but safe,* 

and, later, m hia address of almost envious farewell 
glory of Ausonia, where needs 
go the soub for valiant action crowned 
^y fame is won by death illustrious 
F or me, my tods are yet in Fortune's hands 
1 may not know the hazards that shall be • 

The sorrow stneken capital is enoouraged by Fabius, who calms the 
wrath of the people against Vairo, so that the Utter on his return to Rome 
is thanked because he did not despair of the republic, though Sihus 


‘ X 57* 177 
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unhappily uses the stilted expression, ‘he did not despair for the city of 
Laomedon’s descendants.’^ Indeed some twenty lines towards the close 
of the tenth book are full of indirect and far-fetched expressions. 

Book XI brings Hannibal to Capua, where luxury begins its de- 
moralising work. The banquet has an obvious Virgilian basis. At 
Carthage the news of victory and the heap of rings from the fallen 
Romans fail to induce Hanno to join in the general plaudits for Hanni- 
bal. Instead, he advocates making terms with Rome, pleads war-weari- 
ness, and extols peace: 

Peace is the best of blessings given to men 
To know: and Peace alone is better than 
Uncoimted triumphs : Peace hath power to keep 
Our safety and make equal citizens.- 

In Book XII, with the coming of spring, Hannibal stirs forth from 
Capua, like a serpent after hibernating. Henceforward his luck wanes, 
for the Romans ’nin their first Anctory in the war. Among those cele- 
brated for bravery is Ennius, whose poetry is eulogised. Hannibal 
appears outside Rome and rides round the walls to reconnoitre; but 
Jupiter checks his plans by raising storm after storm. It is a ludicrous 
see-saw of good and bad weather. 

Book XIII, the longest book (895 lines), contains, besides digressions, 
the recapture of Capua, and its rescue by Pan from burning though 
not from pillage. Sent to inspire mercy. Pan is minutely described - 
horned and homy-hoofed, peak-eared, bearded and tailed, nimble and 
sportive, carrying a shepherd’s staff, altogether a strangely incongruous 
figure in the midst of historical events. In Spain, the two Sdpios- 
father and uncle to the younger Scipio, afterwards Africanus - meet 
their death; and this leads to a long passage founded on Aeneas’s visit 
to the Underworld in Aeneid VI. Scipio, as the ultimate victor, is a 
kind of hero for Silius. As in the Orfyjsey, sacrifice and the blood-trench 
are indispensable preliminaries to holding converse with departed 
spirits; but the interview with the shade of Appius Claudius becomes 
ridiculous when Scipio lectures the ghost on different ways of disposing 
of the dead. The Sibyl is asked to unfold the mysteries of the Under- 
world and of the different souls admitted through the Ten Gates. The 
infernal rivers, the personified evils of human life, and the monsters of 
mythology burden tie description, and thereafter the wraiths of Sdpio’s 
father and mother appear. Not onty do the shades of Aemilius Paulus 
and of others killed at Cannae drink of the blood and speak, but Romans 
of ancient times appear, as well as Hamilcar, Alexander the Great, and 
the god-like ghost of Homer. Among souls of the great not yet incarnate 
are those of Pompey and Julius Caesar. 'I’iTien the Sibyl has foretold 
the eclipse of Hannibal’s career, Scipio returns to his men rejoicing. 

^ X. 629 . - XI. S92-59S- 
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In Book XIV the Muses are insokcd to turn to Sidlrt where Mir 
cellus captures Sjracu&e after a defence prolonged by the 
ingenuity of the famous Greek mathematician AfchunedM (w^ 
referred to ‘ but, o\nng to hexametnc c^genaes, not named) In 
\V the Roman Senate anxiously consider the question of finding a 
general to succeed the ttio Sapioa killed in Spam and at thisj^^** 
Slims introduces the young Sapio confronted with the figures of vi^e 
and Pleasure after the model of the fabled Choice of Hercules t/ 1 
atured Pleasure is one whose 

frohe eyes 

\\ ith wajiiard movement darted flame on flame * 

Her alluring promises coloured with an Epicurean idea of bhss, 
contrast with the appeal directed by Mrtue to the celestial element eo 
nobhng man Virtue a offer is not purple or scents but victory ® 

enemy and on Scipio s acceptance. Pleasure retires displeased, ou 
satirically prophesjmg that one day her hour will come in Rome 
ScipiQ mounts the rottra asking for control of the war He afterwaw 
justifies his selecuon by the capture of Nova Carthago m 
book IS crowded with other incidents such as the alhance of 
of Macedon with Canbage, the funeral honours paid by Hannibal to 
Marcellus (killed m battle near Vcnusia), and the defeat by Claudius 
Nero of Hannibal s brother Hasdruba! at the Mepurus on hiS way W 
join Hanmbal Book XVT recounts Scipios operations m Afnea snd 
Spam and his games to honour the dead-chanot r»ee« f®°* 
sword fight jaielm competiuon, ui which iradiuonal epic eJemenU *re 
discernible His request in Rome to be allowed to transfer the war to 
Afnea, though hotly opposed by Fabius, is granted by the Senate 
so m Book XVII be crosses to Afnea and is thus the means of forcing 
Hanrubal to quit Italy, to his poignant sorrow * After a display c 
Homenc prowess by Scipio and deceits practised by Juno on 
the deasiie victory of Zama is won. Hannibal may be overwhelmed, n* 
reflects but Jupiter himself can never blot out the memory of Cann^ 
nor will the nations pass over his deeds m silence He will live still to be 
a menace to Rome • Scipio recrooseS the sea to hold his tnumpb, with 
Syphax and Hanno as notable captives and the work closes with an 
apostrophe to him as the unvanqoished sire, in ment comparable with 
Quinnus or Caaullus and truly claimed in Rome to be an offspring o 
the gods 




laic usque crebras 
tu nciebant hunins flsmnus * 


•tg tip XV sj-ij 
*XVn ai3-3i7 snim 
Itair PAart III l S 
‘ WIl 608-6, z 
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Even a summary betrays many of Silius’s vreaknesses. His theme, the 
struggle of two peoples for world-supremacj^ as derived from Livj*, 
was a great one; and }et his quest after poetic embroidery divorced it 
from reality.^ He makes gods interfere where a historian would investi- 
gate causes and motives: he relates battles, not as matters of strategy, 
but as conglomerates of individual combats. Military history is, there- 
fore, not to be demanded from him; but a more penetrating genius, 
even though he might in epic spirit, like Silius, have concentrated largely 
on occurrences affecting the heroic figure of Hannibal, would still have 
placed in true perspective the evolution of the conflict. As it is, one would 
never grasp from Silius the significance of events like the siege of Syra- 
cuse and the younger Scipio’s Spanish campaign; nor would one learn 
what the defeat of Carthage meant for the world. Traces there are, it is 
true, of the imperial note, but Silius does not convey through his poem 
a sense of the greatness of Rome as his master Virgil did. Author and 
reader are alike oppressed by the outworn conventions of invocations, 
apostrophes, similes, - lineages and colloquies of antagonists who fight 
in the Homeric fashion, intervention of m}'thological deities, un- 
illuminating geography, and lack-lustre catalogues of names, in using 
w’hich Silius has no Virgilian or Miltonic gift of making beautiful music.® 
All this goes to constitute the head and front of his offending - he is, 
taken altogether, dull and uninspiring. Hardly any of his characters 
live. Hannibal may be said to live at times, Scipio scarcely at any time; 
and interminable longueurs, verging on the dismal, force one in the end 
to wonder what imaginable constraint other than editorial necessity 
should ever drag one to a second perusal of these seventeen ponderous 
books. 

Yet, even so, Silius has merit. He can be rhetorical, but he is not so 
insistently in search of striking points as the other epic-writers of his 
century. A curious nemesis overtakes him when he imitates; for some 
of his least natural effects arise from his enslavement to the example of 
Homer, Virgil and Lucan, It is particularly to the baleful influence of 
Lucan that one must ascribe his misdirected attempts at realism. One 
wishes that Silius, over his slain warriors, had felt a portion of the Vir- 
gilian pity; but instead he overdoes his descriptions. The last notes of a 
bugler, mortally hurt at the Ticinus, pass lingeringly through his 

^ On the oratoncal side also Sihus departs from Livi'’s themes mthout an> 
intention of making his speeches historical m effect. See R. B. Steele, ‘The 
Method of Silms Italicus,’ CJP. xvii (1922) p, 319 ff. 

" The com entionahtj' of the similes is emphasised by their frequency-, and 
their effectiveness proportionally lessened. At least 15 occur m Bk. VII, 13 
in Bk. X, II m Bk. XVII. The} are sometimes elaborated to 6 or 7 lines, some- 
times restricted to a few words, e g., ‘ ut torrens,’ XV, 712, thefirst of 5 similes in 
3 lines. 

® It was unfortunate for Sihus that his empIo>’ment of proper names and the 
position assigned to them in his metrical structure followed Lucan’s manner 
rather than Virgil’s. 

N 
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mstnunent »fter hia lips are already mute in deatli, the final breath of* 
gigantic soldier sura the dust «m» the plain a head is atmck off but the 
body runs on from its cwn impetus, or a sicum’a zmmmired appeals 
continue after his head is ses'wed.* l4>C3ne$que reminisceDces over 
paint the na^-al engagement off Syracuse in Book XIV — a man is cut in 
two by a prow oars spbsh blood hands grasping an enemy ship are 
hacked off and earned awa> suD dinging, open wounds admit the sea.’ 
In sunilariy craggeraOve manner he roaies corp«cs bndge a fiver, 
and copies more than once Lucan's idea of the wounded hanng 
room to fall * 1 ct there are not nearly so many of these excesses as lo 
Lucan and there are comparatively few strained conceits, like the 
topsy tur>-y one which he approtes aufnaently to repeat, of fighters 
avenging their deaths m advance by abundant slaughter * More often 
he IS straightforward and non rhetoncal, with touches of natural des- 
cription as of the nver Tionus crystal dear and gliding softly between 
shady banks to the notes of birds,* with an occasional eye for colour, *s 
where he marks the rosy dawn over die blue waters, the glint of the 
Roman arms at Cannae, or the Carthagmian pnest’a robe of bloc on 
which preaous stones glitter ’ or, again, with a gleam of roaiance to 
light up the catalogue of Hannibal s host, when from the far western 
gardens of the Hespendes came a leader. 


in that fafry woodland by the tea 
Beheld the golden fruitage ’rmd the leaves • 

Traces of Stoic thought m Sihus may be in part prompted by the 
Stoicitm recurrent in Lucan s epic, but may conceivably be due to it* 
contemporary prrvalence Among instances may be cited the unflmch 
mg constancy of the slave lomired by the Carthagiiuan whose ‘mind 
remains untouched, surmounting pain with smiles’, Deauss claim thst 
Mture has granted no such boon to nvan as the open doorway out of Ide. 
me rivalry between Pleasure and "Virtue for control over Sapio, and the 
fomtude with which Hannibal, when his brother s head is exhibited on * 
•pear, 

checked his tears 

And by endurance made disaster less.* 

His tntmtuje, because not too numerous to be tedious, are the more 


*XI\ 550 
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effective. Some of the most telling arc ‘The test of manhood is adver- 
sity' (IV. 603); ‘Banish delay: short-lived is fortune’s smile’ (IV. 732); 
‘War must have craft: a leader’s stout arm wins less fame’ (V. 100); the 
c}mcal observ'ation ‘in happy days the altars seldom reek’ (^TI. 8g); 
‘Anger against one’s country is sin’ (\TI. 555, succensere nefas patriae)\ 
‘ never doth love abandon hope’ (VIII. 95, non unqiiam spemponit amor); 
‘valour is her own most fair reward’ (XIII. 663); and Alexander’s 
counsel on celerity in fighting: 

Unhonoured is the craft of long-dra%ra war: 

Boldness must end campaigns: frint hardihood 

Ne’er raised itself above its jeopardy.^ 

In spite of his debt to Virgil and Lucan, Silius gives signs of origina- 
lity in his language. Occasionally he ventures on bold expressions: ‘a 
draught of Hannibal inflames’ his soldiers ( 1 . 345-346, haustusqiie medtiUis 
Hannibal exagitat); and, in reference to Capuan demoralisation, ‘the 
yelps of vice (XI. 426, uiiia adlatrantia)- shake a character so far un- 
smirched by prosperity.’ He employs a large number of compound 
adjectives, especially in -fer and -gar. Some are Lucretian words trans- 
mitted through Virgil like aestifer, saetiger, horrifiats. The adverb 
regifice he shares vith Eimius. Many of his compounds had been used 
by Ovid and Lucan. Others cannot easily, if at all, be discovered else- 
where; uiticola, austrifer, nnbiuagus, pharetriger, sceptriger, criniger 
(possibly in Lucan, unless he wrote cirrigeros in Phars. 1 . 463). Dtjful- 
minat seems to be Silius’s own invention. It is to be expected that he 
should share several compounds with his contemporaries, e.g. luctijiats, 
securiger, ganmifer, uuifer.^ Vffiether the compounds shared with 
Statius are instances of the influence of Silius on that poet cannot be 
determined, but Statius certainly borrowed the gold-digger of Dalmatia 
from Silius’s ‘greedy Asturian.’* Silius’s use of sonipes, quadnipes and 
comipes for eqtius (which he does not however entirely renounce) be- 
comes wearisome. 

Apart from Virgilian influence on incidents like the cave of Proteus 
(VII. 419 sqq.), tree-felling for funeral pyres (X. 527 sqq.), the banquet 

1 XIII. 772-774. 

- C/. VIII. 290-291 : ‘nigro adlatrauerat ore uictorem inuidia.’ 

® Luctifictis, used earlier by Cicero and Virgil, he shares with Sen. Trag., 
Lucan, Val. FI. and Statius. Secunger, used earlier by Ovid, he shares with 
Sen. Trag. and Val. FI. GCT«77!j/er,usedearIierbyPropertius,heshareswithSen. 
Trag., Pliny N.H., Val. FI. and Statius. Uuifer he shares with Statius. 

‘Fun. I. 231-233: 

‘Astur auarus 

Visceribus lacenie telluris mergitur imis, 

Et redit infelis effosso concolor auro’; 

Siltiae IV. \-ii. 14-16: 

* Dalmatae montes, ubi Dite uiso 
Pallidus fossor redit erutoque 

Concolor auro.’ 
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Chapter VI 

STATIUS 


Statius and his father - Dates of publication - Lost works — 
Friends — His times - The Thebatd and its twelve books - Mttho- 
log>’ - Sources - Influence of Antimachus and Virgil — Achilleid — 
His epic fame - S//«oe- Qualities of his occasional poems - Style 
- Artificialitj’ and conceits - Compounds and similes - Metre. 


P PAPINIUS STATIUS, a Neapolitan whose miscellaneous 
poems reflect many aspects of Rome in the Flavian age, is, even 
if judged solely by his posthumous influence, a considerable figure 
in the annals of epic. For his life our main source of information lies 
in his own Siluae. The date of his birth is a matter of inference, and the 
tendency is now to place it earlier than once was common. A passage 
formerly taken to mean that he was on the threshold of life at his father’s 
death does not really bear that sense,^ and, while a reference to his own 
old age {seiiitwif in the Siluae need not be literally pressed, it is most 
likely that these poems were written in mature years. For several reasons 
his birth-date cannot be put later than a.d. 45. His native town was 
Naples {mea Parthenope, Silv. I. ii. 260-261), a meeting-place of Greek 
and Roman culture, where his father, a man of good family, was a cele- 
brated teacher. The lament [epicedion) on his death {Silv. V. iii) tells 
how his father possessed poetic skill, had won -victorious contests in 
poetr}% kept a popular school, turned out pupils successful in after life, 
trained his son’s taste, and encouraged the epic on Thebes. The elder 
Statius’s affection for his wife, the poet’s mother, was only one of many 
endearing qualities which explain the depth of the son’s grief in bereave- 
ment. Before his father’s death Statius had begun to make a mark. He 

’ Silv. V. iii. 72-74: 

‘mihi limine prime 

fatorum et uiridi, genitor, ceu raptus ab aeuo 
Tartara dura subis.’ 

*To me, father, it seems as though on the first thrphold of thy fate and in a 
hale youth thou hadst been tom atvay to enter the pitiless Underworld’ (D. A. 
Slater’s trans.). 

The limen primumjatonm is not Statius's but his father's. The poet regards his 
father, although a man of 65, as having been snatched away from vigorous 
manhood by an untimely death. 

• Silv. rv'. iv. 69-70: ‘nos facta aliena'canendo vergimur in senium.’ 
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had won the prize for poetry at the ^eapohtan Aueusialia At Romefce 
made money by such a libretto as that on Agoue supplied to the actflf 
rans and hi* reetlationes from his worb attracted good audieDces-’ 
butius s«ior certainly did not die till after the eruption of VesuMiatf 
wcause a passage in the Siluae (\ m 20c) shows that he art- 
mp ated a poem on it as he had already narrated in Terse the destnic- 
non in 69 of the temples oft the Capno! The passage reads as if he dii 
not Jong sursove the eruption and jet, since he encouraged his sons 

X”,'; “ =33) 
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Attracted from the subject of Thebes to ‘the tale of Troy dit-ine/ 
he was yet to attempt another epic; but, for an inten'al, he was free to 
collect some of his miscellaneous poems, and the first book of the 
Siluae was issued in the same 3'ear, as is inferred from its prefatorj' 
reference to the death of the cit)' prefect Rutilius Gallicus, whose 
recovery from illness is the theme of die fourth poem. This book, 
dedicated to the poet Stella, whose marriage is celebrated in the second 
poem, was followed during the poet’s lifetime by II, III and IV, all 
addressed to different friends. Book IV can be definitely dated, as its 
opening piece celebrates Domitian’s seventeenth consulate: die book is 
assigned to the summer of a.d. 95. It is a fair surmise that Book II had 
been published in 93 and Book III in 94. Book V may have been post- 
humously issued; for its preface to Abascantus bears solely on the first 
poem, and the fifth is incomplete. 

Statius writes as if his attempted epic on Achilles had to yield place to 
the idea of an Italian subject - die wars of Domitian.^ He had begun his 
AchtUetd in 95," and although it had not gone far beyond a single book, 
he gave public readings from it.® But the final interruption came with 
his death. The presumption is that Statius did not outiive Domitian, 
whose assassination occurred in 96. 

The lost works of Statius are the pantomime Agaue from the tragic 
Theban story of Pentheus; the epic on the German campaign of Domi- 
rian, of which four he.vameters survive;* and an episde concerning the 
Thebaid sent to Vibius Maximus, the recipient of Statius’s Sapphics 
{Sih. IV. vii), and an epitomator of Livy.® From the ode to him and the 
allusion in the preface to Siluae IV, we realise that Statius admired 
his literary power and felt gratitude for his inspiring encouragement 
while the Thebaid was being VTitten. 

Statius’s love for his native Naples is obvious in his works. It was 
thither that he repaired towards the end of his life, mortified by his 
defeat in the Capitoline contest of 94, though sustained by the sympathy 
of his wife Claudia. But he had lived much in Rome and at the Alban 
villa which he owed to the emperor. His circle of friends was representa- 
tive of the age. It included Domitian himself, whom he flattered far 
more than was justified by the grant of a spedal water-supply or by 
invitations to dinner. It included also men prominent in pubh'c life 
like the prefect Rutilius, imperial secretaries like Abascantus or sons of 
secretaries like Claudius Etruscus, men who combined literary tastes 
with national service, like the poet Arruntius Stella who rose to the 

* Silv. rv^ iv. 94-96. 

- Ibid. IV. vii. 23-24: ‘primis meus ecce metis haeret Achilles’; V. v. 36-37: 

‘ pudeat Thebasque nouumque Aeaciden.’ 

® V. ii. 162-163. 

* Postgate’s C.P.L. p. 430; or at end of Garrod’s ed. of T/ieb. and Ach. 
(P.C.T.) 1906; or in A. Klotz’s ed. of Siluae (Teub.). 

® As a Livaan epitomator he is discussed by M. Galdi, L’Epitome n. left. lot. 
pp. 40-43. 
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consulship, and the histonafl A'lbius Afaaumus who under 
came governor of Epyp* •* Statius and MartiaJ Wongto 

the same social grade, for Elrosciii. Stella, and Lucan's widw FoU* 
appear in the works of both , and among other friends in common 'ftfr* 
Atedius Mehor and Kovius Vindex Hut neither poet names the other, 
and the silence may be due to dislike ^ 

The age was a tranquil one, favourable to aestfietic refinemen^f r* ^ 
than powerful creation, and Statius is its perfect counterpart »n ms qui 
learning, power of polished expression, appreciation of beautiful seen 
and beautiful I'orki of art We can discern his warmth of heart in the 
love he bears his father and his wife, and in his sorrow over the des 
of the little boy whom he adopted, for his marriage to Claudia a 
widow wath a daughter, proved childless Very appropriately w » 
poem addressed to Vitonus Marcellus he contrasts that busy man 
aiTam with himself, a poet idly touching his lyre, but filled with • 
scholar’s veneration for \^fgil 

Thy talents are alive, thy spirit, girt 
For mighty tasks, can face both mul and fair 
But I, a singer vthiling easeful hours, 

Quest after reputation’s airy joys 
And, lol I woo the dreamful happy shore, 
here, newly landed in Ausonia. 

Parthenope found haven, there I touch 
Vi iih idle thumb my slender^stnngid lyre, 

And seated by the marge of Virgil's shnne 
Take heart to hymn my mighty master’s grave • 

We may rest assured that, while courtier-hke he felt compelled to 
feign a celesual rapture m being a gu«t at Domitian’a toble* and m 
suggest that It outshone the Homeric banquet of King Alcinous or the 
Virgihan banquet of Queen Dido, soil his secret preference must have 
been for some such feast of reason and flowof soul ss he was safe to find 
when he dined with his poet-fnend Vindex * At the board of that cut 
tured connoisseur, gifted with unerring judgement of art-treasure* 
the menu - uhhke that of Trunalchio m Pctronius - did not consist o* 
freakish whets to the appetite (fmhSna aenfm), but was m keeping with 
the literary talk and cheery jests which made a midwinter night 
night to mark with pearls (nojt et Efythraeat ThtUdu signanda Icptiy) 

* Sill rv IV 

•ed uiB<t ingenmm el nmmo* ■ceinctui m usui 
fert uuraus qiLUcumaue uiecs ’ 

IV .1 

* Silc IV vu 

* Silv IV vj ij ,,4 

■ftobu oervu smormedioquellelicone petitus 
*enno lulsraque io« bramslem absumere ooclem 
■usverunt* 
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In these social surroundings we can best imderstand the personality of 
Statius. 

One might feel a temptation to dismiss the Thebaid with a summary as 
brief as the twelve bald hexameters in the Codex Toletanus\ but that 
would convey a beggarly impression of a narrative nearly 10,000^ lines 
long, in which, despite dull tracts, there are ■v’igorous incidents and great 
moments. If Statius had studied the construction and proportions of his 
story more exactl}', if he had condensed some and rigidly excised others 
of his episodes, the Thebaid would have gained in unity and attractive- 
ness, while his readers and his reputation might have been increased by 
the reappearance as separate poems of the best among the banished 
portions. The following analysis may serve to confirm this. 

Book I. Statius makes a dull start with frigid professions of ignorance 
as to where in the Theban story he should begin, and with equally 
frigid flattery of Domitian. The requisite note of gloom is struck in the 
fiendish prayer of the self-blinded Oedipus to the Fury Tisiphone that 
she should estrange his sons Eteocles and Polynices, and ensinn 
discord through Eteocles’s refusal to keep his promise of letting 
his brother reign for a year in his stead at Thebes. Sharing none of 
Lucan’s objections to divine interference in epic action, the poet des- 
cribes a council of Gods attended by Demigods, Rivers and Winds at 
which ruinous war between Thebes and Argos is ordained. Polynices, 
the prince exiled from Thebes, reaches Argos and during a terrific 
storm fights tvith another stranger to the land, Tydeus, for shelter by the 
palace door. The two combatants are received by King Adrastus, be- 
come fast friends, and are recognised by their host as the Lion (Poly- 
nices) and the Boar (Tydeus), destined to be his sons-in-law. At a royal 
banquet they see the two princesses, their fumre brides: 

The face of men was new to them and set 
Them blushing; and together red and white 
Coursed o’er tlieir glowing cheeks; their modest eyes 
Turned to their venerable sire once more,- 

The king’s tale of the dealings of Apollo with Argos orving to the death 
of the god’s child is a digression. 

Book II. The woes of an accursed house work even beyond the grave. 
The ghost of Laius, father of Oedipus, escapes - to the emy of the other 
dead - from the lower world for the purpose of hardening Eteocles 
against his brother. Meanwhile at Argos there are wedding festivities, 
but also bad omens, when Argia is married to Pol}’nices and Deipyle to 


’ The exact total is 9741 he.xameters. 

- T/teb. I. 536 sqq.: 

‘Koua deindc pudori 

Visa uirum facies: pariter pallorque ruborque 
Purpureas hausere genas oculique uerentes 
Ad sanctum rediere patrcm.’ 
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Tydeus The story of the fatal necklace of Harmoma worn by Argi* w 
told incidentally After twelve days of rejoicing, Polynices turns to his 
claims on Thebes 

Cnef and mad anger gnswed his mind, and that 
Than which no heavier burden seres men - 
Hope long deferred * 

Tydeus undertakes a mission to Thebes to require from Eteocles obser- 
vance of his pact, but Eteocles refuses and plots to wajlay the entoy 
on his way back by ordering an ambush of fifty men to swait h^ 
Tjdeus s fight against his foes in the pass is one of the most spintea 

and saga like passages of the ThtbajJ llts challenge to the lurking assas- 
sins IS giten in nnging tones 

‘Step forth and face me OutI To open ground* 

WTi) dread to dare? WTiat cotvardice is this? 

Tis I alone, alone, that offer fight’* 

At the atone of the Sphinx he bafiles their onset, slaying one after 
another 

Alarmed the) miss thar fellows, then they count 

Their murder-lust is changed amid their gnef 

Oier the thinning of so strong a band (rarescfre turfom) * 

One survivor is spared to take back the tidings to the treschetous km? 

Book III At the news there is sorrow m 'I'hebes To sbr dp AffOSi 
Jupiter despatches Mars and overawes the gods into cotnphanee vnti 
his Will The hush produced by hiS threats is likened to a windless ealro 
m summer-time 

As when the ocean is becalmed amid 
Long surcease of the gales, and every shore 
Reposeth in an unresisting sleep, 

"NViicn drowsy summer the woodland leaves 
And clouds with scarce s breath, then do the pools 
And murmuring meres abate their height, and streams 
Are bushed, for burmng suns have parched them dry * 
Exultant m his chanot, Mars is met and reproached by Venus m vam 
Tydeus, battJe-wom and wounded, presents himself at the council o: 
King Adrastus in Argos and relates his adventure The debate is 'wai 
or no war? The seer Amphtaraus, when consulted, foresees disaster, 
and, though reluctant to reveal the worat. opposes the impetuosity of 
Capaneua The seer's speech when induced to break his silence »s • 


• II 3 19 re? 
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forcible effort, Argia pleads for hostilities. Her speech has an effective 
close in human feeling: she would have her royal father consent to tlie 
war which is the heart’s desire of her husband; but she knows that, when 
the parting comes and the bugles sound for the men who march away, 
she would wish it otherwise. 

Book IV. King Adrastus decides on war in the third spring after 
PoljTiices left Thebes. Tlie leaders are Adrastus, Poljmices, Tydeus, 
Hippomedon, Capaneus, iVmphiaraus and Parthenopaeus. The de- 
scription of the forces of these seven w'arriors against Thebes forms a 
dull catalogue of blended geography and mythology. At Thebes the 
dejected king consults the prophet Tciresias, who advocates recourse 
to the oracles of the dead in a forest of gloom comparable to Lucan’s 
eerie forest near Massilia. Statius conveys an appropriate sense of 
weirdness in his description : 

At noontide yet and in the lonely night 
Thro’ shadowland the damned ground exhales 
Appalling battle-fumes: black figures rise - 
The Earthbom dead - to urge their ghostly war. 

The peasant flees his half-ploughed field unnerved, 

And cattle come back to the steading mad.^ 

From tlic sadness of the Argolic ghosts whom he evokes Tciresias infers 
an ultimate Theban victory. Bacchus, aiding Thebes, hinders the 
Argives’ march by a miraculous drought: 

It was the hour whereat the panting day {anhela dies) 

Raiseth the sun high as the mid-world peak, 

When o’er the gaping fields a sluggard haze (tardus iiapor) 
Broods, and each forest lets the sunlight in." 

And amidst this anguish of the solstice they are guided to the one spring 
remaining in the land by Hypsipyle, once of Lemnos and now a nurse 
to a king’s child Opheltes or Archemorus. Suspecting no danger, she 
leaves the child, in order to show them the water more quickly. 

Book V. King Adrastus is desirous of knowing who this benefactress 
is, and nearly 500 lines are devoted to the fortunes, past and present, 
of Hypsipyle. She relates the crime of the Lemnian women in murder- 
ing their menfolk, the consequences to herself of having surreptitiously 
saved her father, and the visit of Jason in the Argo. Statius here tres- 
passes on the subject of Valerius Flaccus’s Argonautica-, and it may be 
noted that while in the Thehaid Hypsipyle states that she was forced into 
a union with Jason, Valerius represents her as attracted into an amour 
by Jason’s looks. 

The child Archemorus has been all this time left unattended, and 
another digression describes the venomous serpent which attacks liim. 


^ IV. 438 sqq. 
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Cnes 'like haIf.<ompleted «onb m dreams’ {quaba nort totas peragoTit 
tnsomnta uoces) are heard, and on her return the errant nurse finds the 
child dead Apmst the furious anger of Its father she is protected by the 
grateful Argil ca 

Book VI The epic interest is considerably less in a book concerned 
first with the building of a funeral pjre and creinalion of the child, and 
then with an elaborate account of the games m its honour - chanot-ract, 
foot-race (‘running,’ remarks the poet, *ia a useful accomplishment m 
war, if success fails one'l), quoits, boxing and wrestling 

Book VII Jupiter 11 \exed that the Argives should delay the war by 
holding games - and m mid-eptc readers may sympathise with Jupiter’s 
feeling A further intervention u made by Mars and Bacchus Eteocles 
hears of the Argive adi-ance, and there follows a catalogue of the host, 
as point^ed out by old Photbas to Anugone (sister of the arch-opponcnis) 
while they look forth from a tower m Thebes locasta, mother of the 
rivals, comes forth 


In all the mighty majesty of iioe 
\fgreaituf magna am mmeitate malerumy 
to carry the olive branch (romum o/<r<ie) into Polyniees’s camp and thske 
an appeal for peace Polynice* is touched, but, while he u leaicnag, 
. K “f f«aJling the treachery to which he had been 

! r c. The oiertures fad the Fury rouses the old pw 

1 orblooo fighting begins ATheban wamor longs to slay Ampbia* 
»iu, coucung other victims trivial m comparison He hurls his spear, 
W Mother doom has been appointed for Amphiaraus his father, the 
weapon to his charioteer, and takes the 
j P ,**’ •Preading death everywhere as the chinot careers 
among ble^mg corpses and dyuig men Then by a 
*n‘uition Amphiaraus realises the presence of Apollo and his 
own nearness to the bnnk of the other world 

TUij® «re, my quii enng car 

Old me twas thou that by my fated team 
Widst sit (why honour human frailty thus?) 
ow ong Wilt thou delay th’ approaching ghosts? 

Sire»an torrent’s nah, 
or L ^ *np>s bark 
Tai '^tch-hound Take my laurel crown. 

To hon^ g,rt about my head- 

iChti hence - to thee. 

Of * home betrayed, and doom 

iJown leaped ApoUos«l, b« h.d ^,3 , 

478 ,, 

*vrr 779 1?7 
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Then came the mysterious passing, as the ground opened beneath the 
doomed man: 

Sheer yawned the earth below with jaws profound. 

Dread seized in turn on stars and shadowland. 

Him did that cavern measureless drink down, 

Engulfing steeds that made as if to cross. 

He loosed not grip of weapon or of rein, 

But, as he was, drove straight for Tartarus, 

And, ever lower fallen, gazed at heaven, 

Groaning to see the land close over him, 

Until a lighter shock conjoined again 

The parted fields and blocked daylight from Hell.* 

Book VIII. Excitement reigns in the lower world over the sudden 
descent of Amphiaraus; and the querulous utterances of Pluto, almost 
Lucianesque in their scofiing spirit, have a wholly different ring from 
the consistent solemnity of Virgil in Aeneid VI. The Argives are inwardl}’ 
shaken and fall back: so there is joy in Thebes. Adrastus summons a 
council to choose a successor to the prophet Amphiaraus. The battle is 
renewed on the Theban side by a sally, and a narrative of wounds and 
death ensues. The daughters of Oedipus, Antigone and Ismene, a pair 
of contrasting characters {par aliiid morum), lament the sorrows of their 
house with diHded s}Tnpathies in the conflict: 

Both ways their fears incline: whom would they wish 
The vanquished, whom the victor in the war? 

The exile tvins their preference unowned 
{tacite praeponderat exsul).' 

Real pathos marks the end of Ismenc’s lover, Atys, the warrior brought 
home d3ring, with her name the only word on his chill lips.® T}''deus works 
havoc among the enemy, and sends whirling through the air helmets 
with heads inside {galeasque ratal per nubila plenas, 699). He and Mela- 
nippus mortally wound each other, and the book closes with the hor- 
rible spectacle of Tydeus gnawing the head of his adversary. 

Book IX is mainly concerned with the valour of two heroes, Hippo- 
medon and the yoimg Arcadian Parthenopaeus, whose parting from his 
mother Atalanta formed a brief episode in Book IV. Stoutly defending 
the dead Tydeus, Hippomedon is tempted away by Tisiphone’s lying 
message that Adrastus is taken prisoner, and on returning discovers that 
the foes have secured his friend’s body. During Hipporaedon’s subse- 
quent deeds of prowess, he is opposed by the River-god Ismenus and 
is saved from drowning only to succumb on the bank imder a rain of 
darts. Parthenopaeus signalises himself by feats of archery. He is in the 
end, at the instigation of Mars, slain by Dryas, who is in turn slain by an 
invisible hand, deemed to be that of Diana herself. The book concludes 
with the dying behests of Parthenopaeus. 

*VII. 8i6rgg. ® VIII. 614 rgg. 


® VIII. 643. 
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Book X Thf ban troops inspirited by Eieocles $ harangue plan to 
surround the Argi^es and prerent a retreat but are themselres over 
come by a dinnelv contrived sleep and surprised by the Aipvcs who 
break their 1 nes and do much slaughter At daybreak a fierce attack u 
dehiered on Thebes when Menocccus son of Jocastas brother Creon, 
deiotes himself for his at) plunging to death from a rampart tower 
Capaneus defiantly scaling the toivn walls » struck dead by Jupiter’s 
thunderbolt 


Book \I Goaded by Tisipbone Polyruces challenges Eteocles to 
single combat and the latter over persuaded by Creon to face his 
brother will not listen to the entreaues of his mother Jocasta. Poly 
mces Similarly rejects his s ster Antigone s appeals Hess en earth and 
bell are revolted by this dirtestably unnatural duel The homfied 
Adrastus endeavours in vain to part the brothers and retires to Argo* 
The agonised intervention of Pieias descend ng from die skies is foiled 
by the mal grunt Fury 

Thus at last half vray through the eleventh book, Stsuos nukes the 
two protagonuts meet with the result that the compression of the last 
eleven hundred lines produces a much balder effect than that of the more 
spacious books which precede Both combatants die Poljiuces being 
mortally wounded as he stoops to strip his nvaL Creon assuming the 
crotra decrees that no mvadens to be buned. Led by Antjgone Oedi 
pus iMeots over the bodies of his sons and meditates suiade which his 
Jughter prevenu^ Jocasu stabs herself and is tended by Ismene Then 
* mitigation of Creon s arrogant sen 
srmv d«t*T^ remnants of the invading 

Book XII spreading ^jjumons 
of Creon s bUedinf Theban dead. A repoit 

to the wives of re5is^ foes is brought 

the bodies of the r of the othe * '^■»y fto™ Argos to recover 

so to imriinF. . j t r' -v Polyniccs s widow, all the women 

Thebes hum tv, ”^"8of Athens Argis arnving outs de 

Cmin, A V^' 

the cmly CO, 
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Renewed, nor e’er repelled n suppliant. 

There whoso asks is heard, and day and night 
The way is open, and the offering 
The Holy One requircth is a crj'. 

The worship costs but little: 0100050-11.1010 
And lictim’s blood find no acceptance there. 

That altar sweats with tears. ^ 

So the Athenians approach Thebes and nin the victor}’, Creon dyhig at 
the hands of Theseus. The obsequies of the fallen and the envoi (already 
translated) complete the work. 

To appreciate an allusive epic like tlie Tkebaid tlie reader needs equip- 
ment in the m}’ths of Thebes; he must know more than the story of 
Oedipus, the fated king, his house, and the ‘Seven Against Thebes’: 
he must remember tlie outlines of legends about Amphion, about 
Cadmus son of Agenor, about Dirce, and he must be expert enough 
to grasp why Statius calls Thebes by vaiy’ing epithets like ‘Aonian’ 
(I. 34}, ‘Echionian’ (I. 169, II. 90), ‘Ogygian’ (I. 173, 328, II. 85), or 
‘Sidonian’ (III. 656), and why Pcljuices is the ‘Ismenian hero’ 
( 1 . 673), and why the Argives are Inacha pubes ( 1 . 619). The well-springs 
of all such mythological lore lay far back in the ancient Greek Cych'c 
story of Thebes; in the tragedies of Aeschylus, Sophocles and Euri- 
pides;® and in Statius’s main source for material, Antimachus, who, 
before the days of the Alexandrian poets, but anticipating their erudi- 
tion, composed a massive epic in his Thebais. He wrote rather for the 
leisured and the learned than for the ordinary reader. Alexandrian 
critics put him second among epic authors: and Hadrian is said to have 
preferred him to Homer. But he used his spacious limits unrestrained by 
any canons of unity. Not content to end the forbidding tale of fratriddal 
strife on the more human, more really tragic note of Antigone’s devo- 
tion to her slain brother, he involved himself in two additional sequels, 
the war with Athens and the revenge of Argos. Statius showed more 
wisdom in writing fewer books on the theme, in condensing the war 
with Athens, and in omitting the triumphant return during the next 
generation of the Argive avengers, the Epigoni. When he is criticised, 
as he deserves to be, for his digressions, it is fair to remember the 
almost overpowering h'terary legacy which he inherited. There are 

1 Tit. Xir. 481 sqq.-. 

Vrbe fuit media nulli concessa potentum 
Ara deum: mitis posuit dementia sedem, 

Et misen fecere sacram; sine supplice numquam 
Ilia nouo, nulla damnauit uota rcpulsa. 

Audit! quicumque itjgant, noctesque diesque 
Ire datum et solis numen placare querellis. 

Parca superstitio: non turea flamma, nec altus 
Accipitur sanguis : lacrimis altaria sudant. 

' Statius’s use of Euripides has been considered by A. Reussner, De Statio et 
Euripide, diss., HaUe, 1921. 
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s gns tlut he also consulted Seneca s Ploerassae and Otdtpui but m 
Latin his master was Virg 2 although Ovid and Lucan' also went talus 
mating The Virgilian nfluence is manifest both in hjs language and w 
the construction of h a me dents Sometimes actual phrases are cop ed 
as in wagnan jnwjj e d cet(Th HI 55) procwnhuntptceae^Th VI loOi 
to remind readers as 1/ by a traditional phrase that the whole passage 
13 based on the fell ng of the wood in VI t-jq sqq) peAperfP^ 
Vin 399 repeating the Ennian words borrowed by I-unus of Antium 
asweUasby^ rgil Aen V 361 and m structure go ng back to Hornet 
himself) *Thc Stluat present the same features in phrases \&euThuepn> 
( 5 i/o It lu 31) and erof/ (It vi 34) Or again a different turn 
may be given to the onginsl express on as Vugils Qw JaUert patsd 
amantem. btcomti ml tronnt amaniet {Th II 335) QrhsfoTsanethoec 
mem mste luuabtt is elaborated nto 


forsan et has uenturui amor prannuertt iras 
ut metmmsse t uet (TA 1 472 473) 

Elsewhere Sutius gives us a blend of verbal and matensJ icinimseence 
M when he implores hia father's spirit to revisit and counsel him » 
dreams ssung from the Gate of Horn rather than from the Ivef? 

Uate {Sih \ uftiyffl Aen Mtubfin) His debt to VirgU for ina 
dent s also heavy too heavy m truth for genmne engifiality Itwai 
not merely tMt he took over through Virgil the convention of super 
mterfetences as also of cop ous decorative similes, and outdid 
aii ms predeccisors in these he went further and allowed his imitation 
I w * parallelism of incidents Because Evafldet 

wiu me story of Hercules and Cacus ui the Aenetd we must, before the 
hnt twk of the T)eh<ttd a completed have Adrastus s digress ve tale 
1 raebus a resolve to nd ^ oountry of a punitive monster sent 
^''"ral games ,n Virgd we most hav^ 

-j, w ‘*®'oted tothentesand contests m memory of the 

*"‘*^'«««>«e"««fIKcdebratedtheboldnght raid 
airt Tv EutyaJus we must have a corresponding pair Hopleus 

o?,lf "nebad intercepted during iheu 

^ »>«' Parthenopaeus 

whtn 1,^1 *’ ® 'ras ha AchiUnd cut short by death 

Tinv Tr, * luo lines were written, 3Mi3t dimens ons this tale of 

wider f})A ^“'E'd we can only guess it certainly was to covet a 
after his invno^t * Wrath of AetuUes for the author immediatdy 
Ihnd contains b** design is to rebte more than the 

contains „ot to end w«h ibt fate of Hector as Homer did but 

omnu uolnuj '*Lit Owl, Af«t W 525 unumque ef*« 

\ sT f’t* * < towm «t pro oolnrre com" 

pvspedetarqueiroterfur p 372 «d note 
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to escort the young hero throughout the Trojan war.^ This then, is a 
second laurel wreath which he asks Apollo to plait for him, inasmuch as 
he announces himself no stranger to the Muses but known for his poem 
on Thebes." True to his more extended view of Achilles’s life, Statius 
begins early in it with the fears of the hero’s mother Thetis that danger 
threatens her son from the elopement of Helen with Paris. So, with the 
purpose of transferring Achilles to a safe hiding-place, she visits the 
cave of the Centaur Chiron under Mount Pelion where the youth is 
being brought up. Her son is absent: Chiron tells his mother he has 
remarked a change in him: 

Once he was wont to bear rebuke and hear 
Commands with zeal, nor far desert the cave; 

Now Ossa holds him not nor Pelion’s 
Towering mass, nor snows of Thessaly.® 

Just at that moment, radiant after an adventure on which he has killed 
a lioness, he returns. 

Yet, spite of war and toilsome energy. 

Comely to look upon; there floated o’er 
Fair lineaments a rosy fire: his hair 
Outshone the gleam of yellow gold, and time 
Had not yet changed his earliest youthful down. 

Eyes tvith a quiet flash were his, and you 
Could sec his mother ^vritten on his face.^ 

She decides that he must be concealed in the island of Scyros, and a 
pleasant picture of mingled nature and fancy is given us of his half- 
miraculous transference thither. Achilles, sunk in the profound sleep 
that falls on the young (quipueris sopor), is borne by his goddess-mother 
down to the quiet seashore (i«rra tacere litora). The way lies clear in a 
moonlit world. Their escort, the Centaur, seeks to hide his moist eyes 
(jidaque celat Itimina), when suddenly a dolphin team hurries mother and 
son off across the waters, and he can with effort {erecto prospectat equal) 
just see them pass fromsight where the white foam lingers behind their 
course. Then gloom descends on Thessaly; for the heights of Pholoe 
lament the youth that will never return, and cloud-capped Othrys sighs, 
and the river Spercheos wastes with pining - a frigid sort of ‘pathetic 
fallacy’ like the legendary sorrow of nature for Balder dead. It is a more 
natui^ touch to say that the cave where the old Centaur taught Achilles 
music is now mute, or even to fancy that the woodland Fauns miss his 
boyish melodies, but the grotesque is reached in the mourning of the 
nymphs for the lost opportunity of marrying Achilles 1 This and the too 
matter-of-fact reference to the Centaur on his hind legs {erecto equo) 
are among the not infrequent instances -where mythology betrayed 

' Ach. 7: ‘tota iuuenem deducere Troia.’ 

® Ach. 8-13. ’ Ach. 149-152. 


* Ach. 160-165. 
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Sutius into absurdity Nearly all thereat of the existing fragnieBt, wln^ 
might borrow Robert Bndges' title 'AchiUea m Scyros,’ relates 
reception in women s attire at court there, his passion for om of * 
princesses the detection of his disguise by Ul3'»ses, and his departure 
for Troy 

The ■ichtUeid has much the same qualities as the Ththad There are 
still echoes of Virgil, ra3rlhological erudition, and ornamental 
The subject, howeier, is a more attractiie one than that of the Tho^< 
and It IS unfortunate that the incompleteness of the AchUetJ maxes e 
borate comparison between them nugatory . 

Probably Statius and his contemporanes felt that his fame ^*^ 7 ^ 
founded on his epic work, and it was for his Thebad that he was wloeo 
in the Middle Ages In Dante he plays an elcs'Stcd part, and is on*® 
quoted Chaucer, who mentions him with enthusiasm seseral tini*^ 
calls him ‘Siacc of Thebes' in The Urnghtn Tole^ and m the JViW e/ 
Tame, repeating Dante's confusion’ of him with a rhetoncun of Tou- 
louse, 

The Tholosan that higbte Succ, 

That bar of Thebes up the fame 
Upon his fhuldres. and the name 
Also of cruel Achillea. 


I lere, then, as in Troiluj and Cnttyd*, where he telb his 'litel book W 
go 

And kis the steppes, whereas thou seest pace 
Viigile, Ovyde, Omer, Lucan and Stace, 
it IS among the great narrauve poets that Chaucer places Statius. 
bold upon the Middle Ages’ is not altogether easy to explain Was it tn 
tradition that he became a Chnat an which threw a halo round him i® 
the ejes of medieral Catholicism, and did that tradition in turn g^ 
out of his worshipful attitude to Virgil and the tenderness of feelinS 
which found one of its most remarkable expressions in his descnpuo® 
of the Shnne of Mercy at Athens? Modem enttosm, however, o no' 
likely to forget that he was also the author of the miscellaneous 
which after centuries of oblivion were restored to notice, when Pogg'® 
on his travels m 14x7 or 1418 found them in a manuscript along wi 
Marubus and Silius and had a copy made to be sent back to Italy ’ 
pie thirty-two poems m the five bools of the miscellany entitJed « 
Siiuoe are mostly m hexameter verse, though there are four m hende 
casyllaWts* and one set each of Alcaics and Sapphics • The number 0 
Tolo»»no* Cf B A Wat, IkJL of S vpM CkJoUf 
ntUa memorto t mOo ti>t7ru2giorumom dtl modio 
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lines in each book is between 700 and 800. In the fifth book, the longest 
poem of all, 293 lines on the poet’s father, is in juxtaposition to the 
shortest, the 19 lines to Sleep. The variety of the poems is the outcome 
of their origin: they fit some passing event; pay a compliment to the 
emperor or a friend; describe a country' house or work of art; frame an 
elegy on the poet’s father, a slave, a lion or a parrot; indite an invocation 
to Sleep; or celebrate the dead poet Lucan’s birthday. In other words, 
they are occasional verses, being, the author tells us in one of his five 
prefaces,^ rapidly composed, so that they illustrate Quintilian’s descrip- 
tion of what is meant by a silua in literature. - Statius had long hesitated 
about issuing in collected form poems which were composed separately, 
but considered that the author of the Thebaid might be pardoned for 
this venture, on the analogy of great poets who wrote light verses as 
Virgil did the Culex.^ All students of the archaeology and social histoiy 
of the Flavian age have reason to applaud the poet’s decision to give 
them to the world; and as literature there is nothing quite like them in 
Latin. They are not to be judged as claiming high inspiration, but as 
pieces in which the recurrent artificiality is time after time illuminated 
by the play of a prettj* fancy and the grace of clever expression. Nor is 
the artificiality wholly inconsistent with sincerity of feeling. A survey of 
the poems may illustrate their qualities. 

Book I. Statius is not at his best in the opening poem, on the eques- 
trian statue of Domitian, where he strikes an exaggerated note in sug- 
gesting that the -work has come down complete from heaven, that the 
rider is a greater than Julius, and that the burden of divinity makes 
Earth pant beneath the statue. The long epithalamium which follows, 
on Stella’s marriage to Violentilla, who was a Neapolitan like Statius, is 
pleasanter, though modem taste wearies of its Venus, Cupids, Apollo 
and Bacchus. More concrete and engaging is the third poem, on a visit 
to Vopiscus’s cool retreat at Tivoli where the natural beauty of the 
scenery makes a genuine impression on the poet,* and compensates for 
the attendant artificialities. Then the recovery of Rutilius Gallicus is 
celebrated in polished lines, which, however they suited the first century, 
read rather frigidly when they introduce a rescue by Apollo and Aescu- 
lapius. Statius holds us more in describing his friend’s considerate 
conduct as a judge® and his premature breakdown owing to the strain 
of official duty. The lines appear to argue in their author maturity of 
years, and bear on the question of his birth-date; to him in this poem 
sixty is not old age: 

^ Silv. I. praef. Statius says none of these pieces occupied over a couple of 
days, ‘nullum enim ex illis biduo longius tractum’; cf. his references to 'gratiam 
celeritatis’ and in II. praej.-. ‘stili facilitatem’; III. praef.: 'libdlorum istorum 
temeritatem’ and ‘audaciam stili nostri.’ 

- Imt. Or. X. iii, 17: ‘primo dccurrere per materiam stilo quam uelocissimo 
uolunt ct sequcntes calorcm atque impetum ex tempore scribunt: hanc silaani 
uocant.’ 

^ Silv. 1 . praef . * Silv. 1 . ai.' 13-0.5. ® i&Kf. I. iv. 43-49. 
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’Twaa not the fauh of yean (for they had scarce 
O’ertaken twice si* loftres) but the toil 
Incessant and the vigorous nund’S control 
O^er the body, all (Ito watchful care 
For his omi eicpcror-a task beloved. 

So stole upon the core of that tired frame 
Ensnanng ease, slow disregard of life * 

In the fifth poem his sportive theme a the decoration of 
Ctruscus’s baths and hts task to celebrate not Greek spnngs but the LaO" 
waters of the ac^ueducts Virgo and Marcix llanng struck this 
note, however, he returns to Greek mythology, it a our Lady of y 
tliera, Venus, and her husband the Fire god, who with the aid o 
Loves’ torches are responsible for heating the bath furnaces! Ever) 
thing there is costly («? ibt pUbemm), for Statius bad axiStocranc^tes 
the water u fit to ^ Cyiherca'a birthplace. Narcissus’s mirror, pun** 
bath! And after these mj'thological conceits comes the prosaic 
ance that not even a visitor from the seaside vrouJd despise those b* 
mg faciiities * The book closes with the praises of the emperor's canu*^ 
memorable for a faU'Weather ram of debcanes and fruits, a 
bounty surpassing the Golden Age, Domitian’s condescension :0 »l^ 
ing the feast, spectacular features lie women combatants and dw 
warriors, and the cosmopohun crowd at the theatre - buaom I>yd<*“ 
damsels clapping their hands, the jinghng musicuns ol Cadi*» it®**’ 
Synans, and those who baiter common sulphur for broken glass 
The consolatory poem sent to Melior on the death of a 
adopted bj him has touches of real feeling, and is Jess over-loaded wi 
my^logv Closeness of blood, be argues m excuse for the idoptiw 
father’s frantic gnef, does not dnays i^c the strongest tie 
Sons we beget perforce - adopt at wiU * 

But there is comfort in regarding death as ft^eedom from anxiety 

'^e allmust go, must go, and Aeacus . 

Sbaketh the um anud tlie boundless shades (iwj^nr, v 1 
Yet he vve mourn is happy ui th’ escape 
Prom men and gods and hazards unforeseen 
life's dark instability, for bun 

Fate may not touch. He never asked nor feared , 

Nor yet deserved (mmo/, v L reriia/) to die, but we. a ciOW“ 
Disirossrf and wretched, know not whence may come 
Our final day or what shall end our tune.* 


■£>7v 1 I 


*/W V 


NMilIndoutptseoectae 

y^P^e* bisseoB m^um orw excedere lo»m«), 
tabor intend«ns aiumi^ue in membra uigenti* 
impenimj uielesque sue pro Caesars curac 
ualw optu llinc fr»*os penitus lubreMit in artuv 
Vn^Uiota quiea et pi^ obliino ujiae ■ 

a. 87.^ * Ibid at^-aaj ‘ibitnu* omn**« ' 
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The poem on the mansion of PoUius and Polla at Sorrento shows how 
the effects of nature and of art compete in the poet’s mind. To adjudi- 
cate between the charms of a crescent bay outside and the architectural 
amenities of the villa itself is embarrassing.^ Characteristically he divides 
his praises among aesthetic treasures and the view from different rooms, 
with his e3'e now on Naples in the distance, now on the variety of 
marbles around him. He draws from nature in his picture of the seaside 
villa in the gloaming. 

When day is wearied and the shadow falls 
Upon the water from the hill at dusk. 

And mirrored mansions float upon the bay;" 

or he indulges in a purely fanciful picture; 

Oft when the grape is ripe with autumn-down, 

A sea-njmph climbs the cliff, who, canopied 
’Neath the dark night, with ftill-grown tendril clears 
Of brine her dripping eyes, and from the slopes 
Snatches the clusters sweet. The spindrift oft 
Splashes the vintage from the neighbouring waves. 

The Satyrs seaward dive and ’mid the surf 
The ffill-gods long to seize the naked nymph.® 


Three short pieces follow, each touching on a possession of Atedius 
Melior - his plane-tree by the garden pool concerning which Statius 
daintily relates the legend of a nymph’s escape from Pan; his parrot 
for whose sudden death a train of mourning birds is invited to chant a 
dirge; and his tame lion slain in the amphitheatre to the just indignation 
of his fellow-lions, but with the consolation of having roused the 
emotion of people, senate and emperor! Of the dead slave of Flavius 
Ursus, commemorated in the next poem, he afhrms that his fine qualities 
of soul justify the free display of grief which Statius in such consolations 
takes pains to emphasise. The book closes with the Geneihliacon Lucani, 
which in neat hendecasyllabics congratulates Spain, land of the west, on 
its gift of Lucan to the world, and extravagantly claims that Homer and 
Virgil are out-rivalled by him. But we are grateful for the light thrown 
by the Muse’s prophecy on the subjects of Lucan’s writings. Nor are 
the exclamatory lines^ on a young life cut short unnatural: 


Ahl Fates too cruel and severe! 
.4hl Brief the span of high career! 


' II. ii. 44 sqq. 
- Ibid. 48-49 : 


‘ Cum iam fcssa dies et in aequora mentis opaci 
Vmbra cadit uitreoque natant praetoria ponto.’ 

’ Ibid. 100-106: 'Saepe per autumnum iam pubescente Lyaeo,’ etc. 
^ Ibid. II. vii. 89 sqq.-. 


■ O saeuae nimium grauesque Parcae! 
O numquam data longa feta summis! 
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\Vhy round the p«k must penis rage? 
may not greatness reach old age? 


Book 111 opens with a record of Ac dedication of a temple “ 
by Polhus Feli-c at Sorrento on a spot where the old 
gave shelter to a picmc patty surpnsedon a hot summer day by 
The poet thinks the spaaous building has improved what was 


A barren sandy shore but yesterday, 

A hillside which the sea /bam splashed upoB> , j 
Cliffs rough with bnar, ground that foothold grudge 

The second piece is a send off {propetnpueott) to the ^ ^4, 

Maecius Ccler about to sail for Egypt, where, the po^ 
the grain ships come from EchoingHorace, Statinssaj^hispa 
with him the better half of his soul (arumae partem . . • 
and he dweUa on the pam of parung 'I be gradually disappearing 


IS pictured 

The barque speeds o’er the wandering tides m flight, 

Faint by degrees, defeanog eje# that straw 
Afar, and clasps withm its slender boards 
Legions of fean * 

His self recrurunauon over failure to gf> abroad with his patron 
nngs true, espeaally when supported with mythologtcal W* ^ 
but the imagined reunion on the traveller’s return and the 
of the story of intervening year* make a natural conclusion. T * ^ 
poem IS another consolation it is addressed to Claudius Etros^®^ 
father's death. The poet too, he says, had mourned a father ^ 
deceased, though of servile origin, was ennobled by service, "n b ^ 
cnce IS a law of nature The sketch of his career is interesting 
ally a slave of libenua. he attended Caligula as a keeper might ® 
beast, he had high respousibOiues under Claudius and Nero, pro 
being manumitted bj the former, and his preferment in the ovil 
vice to the treasury was a tribuw to hji ability m dealing with ^ 
All this is cleverly told m well Oiroed vtrses, and a pleasant acco 
given of his married Ufe Unfortunately, artificiality is not abswt 
conceit of fiuttenngCupids droppiDgwing feathers on a fimer^ py** 
supplying discarded arrow cases to make fuel for the 
supremely ndiculous, and when the gnef of Etniscus for the lo» o* 
father is compare d with the gnef of Theseus in bfce case we feel “ 


Cur plu.<, anlua casibus patens? 
j jjj ^ jj j ^“e*ae«a u»ce Bwgna non seiiescurit’ 

• jiuf 11. 

Fupt *«ee uapw ntis «cta per un Jio 
VsnUtun minor loogo Mnuuiua utncit 
L.umina lot tracib lifno Comples* iimorrs ' 

• /t^il 111 3P-io 
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m)'thological parallel detracts from the simplicity beStting a deep sorrow. 
The fourth poem, one of the least pleasing, turns on the dedication to 
Aesculapius of the locks of Earinus, one of the emperor’s eunuchs. The 
fifth, on the other hand, has charm in its playful remonstrance with his 
wife on her alleged reluctance to accompany her husband when he has 
decided to quit Rome for the Bay of Naples. Could she refuse, after 
sharing loyally his hours of triumph and defeat, after full knowledge of 
his literary' toil on the Thebaid, after nursing him back from the point of 
death? Facetiously he assures her that her daughter can find suitors 
elsewhere than in Rome : the district of his choice has not been com- 
pletely devastated by the fires of Vesurius ! This home to w hich he invites 
her is ‘his own, his native land’ (natale solum), blest with temperate 
climate and with peace. He ends this persiflage with a reminder of the 
legendary and literary associations of the Bay of Naples. 

The first three poems of Book IV are overburdened with the praises 
of Domitian, and celebrate respectively his Majesty’s se%'enteenth 
consulship, his hospitality in the banqueting-hall, and his greatness as 
a road-maker. There follows a poetical epistle counselling Vitorius 
Marcellus (to whom Quintilian dedicated his Jnstitutio)to take a holiday: 

Timely repose incites and nurtures strength. 

And manhood after rest grows manlier.^ 

The one Alcaic lyric of the Siluae is a spring-ode to Septimius Severus, 
a native of North Africa.^ After it stands the hexametric poem which 
proves the value attached by Statius to the h’terary' and artistic accom- 
paniments of a diimer-party'. Then Sapphics are addressed to Vibius 
Maximus abroad: 

VTien will sweet Latium once more welcome you 
From the Dalmatian hilk, where, hai'ing sought 
In hell, the miner comes back pale, in hue 
Like gold up-brought.® 

But there is a child at home to greet "Vibius: let the child learn from his 
father the historical skill wherewith he traces the antiquity of the world, 
recalling the style of terse Sallust and of ‘the nurseling of Timavus’ 
(Livy). The eighth poem conveys congratulations to Julius Menecrates 
on the birth of a third chOd, so that, as the poet is quick to point out, 
the emperor’s previous concession of the ius trium Uberontm had merely 
anticipated Lucina’s actual gift. The final piece, addressed in a banter- 
ing spirit to a friend on his return-present of a mouldy old book, sub- 
mits a humorous list of possible cheap things to give away. 

» IV. iv. 33-34: 

‘Vires ujstigat aiitque 
Tempestiua quies, maior post otia uirtus.’ 

-An ancestor of the Emperor Septimius Seierus. Cf. supra, p. 337. 

® Ibid. vit. 13-16. 
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Book V begins with the commemoraUTe poem consoling Abascnntus 
in his continued gncf o\er the loss of hia wife Pnscilla, a dear fnend of 
Statius's wife Their loyal union is beautifully drawn and makes one of 
several engaging pictures in Statius of ctamed happiness Pnscilla felt 
rapturous joy o\er her husbands attainment to high office in the state 
but the raptures did not turn her head 

Luck ne\cr sapped thy calm thine honest heart 
Swelled not with bbss, but kept the cten way 
High fortune left thee modest as before * 

She attended to her careworn husbands wants with the regulanty. 
solicitude and simplicity to be found in a rural home 
^ thnfty husbandmans Apulian wife 
Or house dame sun brownra in the Sabine glare, 

Knowa when the stars peep out, the hour Iim come 
That ends his work, and pLes her bustling toil 
0 er bed and board, and hearkens for the sound 
Of the returning plough * 

The doom that assailed this fatoured home is the preraibng theme tn 
the second half of the poem The succeeding piece is on a youth of 
sixteen, Crispmus, going out to fa« the work of the world, with the 
impinng memory of a father’s distinguished services The next, a long 
In Metnoriam* on Statius s own father, has been extensively 
upon m connexion wuh his life Like prose Consolaliottet, such ea 
tpictdm shows conventional features m structure and thought It » 
followed by the bnefeat and most poeucof the Siluae Mackad says 'one 
^gh: almost call jt a sonnet,’’ and, if certain mythological lines tre 
dropped, u can be reduced to the requisite proportions 

crime, O Sleep, thou God of calm confessed 
my joung heart alone to lack thy boon? 
lid things of eanh or air in slumber swoon 
ine tree-tops droop the bead in inimic rest 

L^udftrcaira are flushed the rough sea smooths his breast 

Fierce waves find peace upon the strand full soon 
„ L eve and seventh returning moon 

Ucnolj me ever in pale woe depressed. 

Uavvn passing leavca me in her ruth bedewed 
^ *ome lover, clasping hand in hand 

iiia love bj night, repebthee. Sleep, with real 
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Leave him - not on my eyes full-winged to brood. 

As joy might crave. Nay, touch me with thy trand ; 

Enough if, o’er me poised, thou lightly steal.^ 

In the final poem of the miscelian)' is a lament on the death of the poet’s 
adopted son which marks the tenderness of his heart. ‘I,’ he says, ‘who 
once could offer balm to the bereaved now crave the healing hand: and 
who art thou that censurest m3' lament?’ 

Better detain the flood that breaks its bank. 

Or counter ravening flame than try to bar 
A broken heart from grief.- 

There are some books - and shall we not include tlie Siluae or still 
more the Thebaid} - of which the reader feels that it were best not too 
eamesdy to plod through them, but when one chances upon the weari- 
some to leave it as one found it, perhaps preferring my Lord of Mon- 
taigne’s method ‘of running over by divers glances, sodaine glimpses 
and reiterated reprisings.’ To come from a simple and direct kind of 
poetry to Statius is like passing out of the open breeze into a conser- 
vatory of flowers, where man}’ are beautiful but many raise the comic- 
tion diat they are forced. He had inherited the Ale.vandrian and Catullan 
fondness for picture-draning; and it is a natural result that descriptions 
emanating from an art-admirer like Statius should be influenced by his 
recollection of paintings and statues. At the same time this influence 
removed him one degree further from natine and led to that over- 
elaboration, which, by learing little to the reader’s imagination, loses 
the charm of vague suggestiveness.® It is a learned and allusive st5'le, 
apt to be far-fetched in fancy and excessive in eulogy. The Siluae, in 
particular, have the elegance of the eighteenth century. The}’ imply a 
cultured leisure fertile in refined improvisations. The elegance bears a 
resemblance to that of Pope and Thomson, and the scenery’ to that of 
Watteau’s Fetes Champetres. Some of the missives have a tone that would 
have suited the boudoir of a French marquise or the library of a noble 
patron of letters in the time of Queen Aime or the early Georges. Nor 
is it surprising that the Thebaid should have made an appeal, if only 
a transient one, to Gray, whose works contained a fragment of his early 
translation into heroic couplets of part of its sixth book. 

Statius’s artificiality is largely apparent in his enslavement to an 
unreal my'thology, but partly also in his liking for h'terary conceits, 

^ From ‘ Sonnets from the Antique,’ by J. Wight Duff in Quatercentenary 
number of Alma Mater (Aberdeen Univ. lilag.) Sept. 1906. 

- V. V. 62-64: 

‘Potius fugientia ripas 
Flumina detineas rapidis aut ignibus obstes 
Quam miseros lugerc uctes.’ 

® See T. S. Duncan, Influence of Art on Description in Poetry of S., diss., 
Balt. 1914, 
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which imy or jnay not be mythological Modem readers we 
amused at the feather-dropping Cupids (Sth HI tu), or Le^ 
fire of love fit to warm the sea but not equal to Stella's love for lo 
tiUa (I n), or at the descent from the sky of Domiuan’s cclcstm 
to embrace his equestrian sutue 

Thus one neck shall find room for all the etarsi (1 i 9^) 

In great part the artificiality was traditional. Thus, when 
dresses elegiac poets as ‘Ye who defraud the rcnowmed terse o 
final stride,' he is intentionally aping Ovid’s conceit of making “P ^ 
resjjonsible for the change of the heroic hceameter to the pentmt' ^ 
Often the attempt to make a realistic merely succeeds (as 'f’ 

Lucan) in achieving the grotesque e g when the ghost of , 

ally wounded years before is imagined to drop blood on the 
Eteocles in Ththaid II, or when die deaths of Niobe’s fourteen chi 
are arithmetically related to the seven gates of Thebes 

Two funerals thronged each massive cilj-gate * 
Sometunes the artifiaaJity lies more m the phrasing It »s fau^jy 
that ‘the bndter of fiery-footed steeds’* most be the Sun-god, 
Hercules is 'soaked plentifully with his brother,’ the reference is to 
grapejuieeof Bacchus,* and that, when in years s boy ‘equalled ^ 

ofHerculea'slabours.’heought to be twelve •Rather more rcinote is 

epithet ‘Ledaean’ applied to a swan-plume because of Ledas o* 
fflcrphosis, or the author’s mode of suggesting tbat a cool mansiofi 
free from the scorching summer sun of the Olympic games 
The house seethes not with heat of Pisa’s year 
Again, the aruficiality may depend on no allusion, but on a 
strained form of expression 'He slants (o^/ii^uar) hts entreaties’ isu* 
of entreaties addressed to bystanders, ‘they hold evchangc of I’”** . 
means embracing, ‘she reduced the glades to peace vnth her 
means that Atalanta, when huntings killed the wild beasts therein, 
the liquid fodder of eastern raid-winter' is a Statian expression 
rams that feed the Nile * It is easy to laugh at such lapses from 
straightforward and to complain of Statius's artificiality and 
11 is easier still, and perhaps comrnoner, lo decry him without rea 
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him. But neither carping nor neglect is the right attitude towards a great 
influence in h'terature. More profit is derivable from remembering that 
he can show, as an epic writer, rigour in narrative and speech, and, as 
an occasional poet, a real taste for landscape and colour,^ besides letting 
his fancy at times go free. Nor should strained compliments, strained 
consolations, strained mytholog)' wholly obliterate that depth of affection 
which is nowhere more manifest than in the last book of the Siluae. 

If he is more Virgilian than Lucan, Statius is less obtrusively rhe- 
torical. There is less of the sententia, less epigram, less antithesis, and 
more of a quiet scholarl)’' elaboration of the traditional epic manner. 
Thus it is rarer to find in him than in Lucan semi-proverbial phrases of 
a quotable cast, like ‘Panic beUeves every thing’ (mV falstim trepidis, 
Th. \TL 131), or ‘Hope deferred maketh the heart sick’ {spes anxia 
mentem extraliit et longo constimit gaudia iioto, Th. 1 . 322; cf. IL 320-321). 
His elaboration tends to war against pithiness, but some phrases and 
lines are readily recalled: e.g. Cur oculis sordet uicina uoluplas? (^Silv. I. 
iii. gS, rirtually ‘why does distance lend enchantment to the view?’); 
calcabam necopimis opes (Silv. I. iii. 53, ‘ I trod on wealth and knew it 
not’) of a rich mosaic floor; or, from the simile of Pluto's entrance upon 
his sovercigntj’ over the lower world, words that would fit Milton’s 
Satan, pallidt amisso ueniens in Tartara caelo {Th. XI. 446, ‘blenched as 
he came to Hell when Heaven was lost. ’). 

\Miat we must expect in a style so elaborate is an avoidance of the 
more simple and concrete modes of expressing ideas and a preference for 
abstractions, personifications, metaphors, as well as erudition. The lion 
that, even when mortally wounded, dies fighting to the last is referred 
to m these abstract terms : ‘as he fell, his valour returns from the midst of 
death and not at once did all his threats present their backs,’ i.e. turn to 
flight.- Statius makes great use of compound adjectives {e.g. uuifer, 
oliuifer, rorifer, laborifer, furnifer, flammiger, saetiger, noctiuagus, tnon- 
tiuaguSffluciiuagus, angukomus), also of one of the traditional decorations 
in epic - the simile. There are well over thirty similes in Thebaid VI 
in connexion Mth the games, and well over tn^enty in many of the 
other books. They are elaborated often to the extent of sk lines, some- 
times to eight, and show considerable variety. Man}' that illustrate 
violent action introduce such animals as lions, tigresses, wolves, bears, 
boars, bulls; others picture birds in flight like cranes, or twittering like 
swallows : a snowstorm, a hunter, a passing ship, a ruined nest, a Spanish 
gold miner underground, an avalanche (which the old Delphin edition 
illustrates from Rhaetia), or a cow grieving for a lost calf (a passage that 

^ He has an eye for colour in marble, woods, a parrot, a peacock, etc., and an 
evident liking for uindis both in its literal and in its metaphorical sense 
^Sitv. 11. V. 17-19: 

‘ Virtusque cadenti 

A media iam morte redit nec protinus omnes 
Terga dedere minae.’ 



39f> IITFRArLRr or Till riAVlAVPFRlOD 
rrcallf a aimilar situation m I umtius) Ktng Adrasttu is IHraetJ W * 
Mctonous bull and Ilippom^don to « Centaur, ninners are cosEf«rr^ 
cumulatively 10 race horses tnroies, and stags csca^ng from a i'on 
a fmng quoit to the moon brought do«n from heaicn by msgic 
nTi Stauus exhibit less montony tlan <Jo tliOK «f 
Ovid lucan or \aleniis riafcua He secure* this greater variety bj 
pause* Hu tnetneal movements arc comfosed 
with slull and often are fetiatously appropnate to the sense, as in the 
pasuige on Night and Sleep in Thtbmd I. where he brings into justs 
position a line xnth file spondee* and one «ith file dactyls, then boss 
quick line of four dactih return* to a alow moiement of fii e 
and close* on one u here the feet are exactly baUnced 


Fitam* late rnurido tubuem silcnii, 

Konfera gehdum tenuauent aera biga, 
jam pecude* uolucresque lacent, lam Somniis iman* 
Inrepsit cun* pronusque ex aethere nutat 
Orata uboratae referen* ohhuit uitae ’ 


Compuuuons* ha\e been nude which show thai, whJe Statius is moff 
Si' A ** '*« *® »•>« 0»d and He has fewer 

diffnrtv r Altogether hu line falls short of supreme epic 

n* bcndccasyllabie*, Lie Mania! s but unlike 

Horaiisn I '“* ^^Sularlybegmwiihaspondee HistwoimiUtioM®^ 
inspiration Rut m the 5«/wc b>* 
lichter gnH advantage, attaining a faoliiy suitable to the 

in nStttrlT/' •ubjectsinthecollection Here, then, Suuusis 
face of ur». himself He portrayx m the main the lur 

but he cine. ** “^^‘'amted with lU amtruties and even its pathos 
not penetrate into it* meaning 

J fa I 3J7 3^, 
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Martial’s career - Poetry- and patronasc - Order of his books ~ 
Numeration and fresh editions by the author -His personality- 
Relation of literary trifles to real life - Distaste for epic - Varied 
assortment of Flavian types - Contemporary Rome ensisaged - 
The humorous and incongruous - Martial’s friends -'Ihc cpi~ 
gram before him — His impress on it — Verse-forms and sources - 
Comparative absence of rhetoric - Simplicity, %vit, polish com- 
bined - Pointed end in an epigram - Confidence in popularity and 
immortality - Sense of wasted time - Double nemesis of his two 
great faults - Adulation and coarseness - The sentimental side — 
Poems on the dead - On friendship - On natural scenery - Quota- 
bility - His influence. 

Minor Flavian poetry - Matemus’s post-N'eronian plays - Saleius 
Bassus - Poets under Domitian - Lyrics by Spurinna - Epics by 
Cerialis and Codrus - Erotic poems by’ Vergim’us Rufus, Amm- 
tius Stella and Sulpicia - Satires by Tumus - Tragedies by 
Scaeva Memor and Canius Rufus. 


MARTIAL 


M VALERIUS AIARTIALIS yvas a native of BiJbilis in Spain. 

In his tenth book, which belongs to A.D. 95-98, he celebrates 
• his fifty-seventh anniversary,^ so that his birth fell between 58 
and 41, His cognomen was due to his having been bora on the first of 
March.- VTiile he claimed descent from Iberians and Celts,® his name 
indicated Roman citizenship. His parents, Fronto and Flaccilla,^ se- 
cured for him a literary education to which he owed an incalculable debt, 
although in a fit of cynical depression in his fifties he says : 

My foolish parents taught me poetry. 

But yvhat were dominies and dons to me?® 


Already intellectually well-equipped when oy’er twenty, he left Spain 


X. jodv. 

® IV. lii. 3. Why the surname Coquus was added in the Middle Ages remains a 
mystery. 

® X. Isv. 3-4. < V. xxxiv. 

® IX^ binii. 7-8: 

‘At me litterulas stulti docuerc parentes: 

Quid cum grammatids rhetoribusque mihir’ 

397 
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m A D 64 to find a mder tcape for his abilities in Rome, 
grown so cosmopolitan that its population struck hi* 

Seneca as made up more of foreigners than of citircrs.* This fir*t 

grant-a young 'compatriot of the Tagus’ with bnsilio? Spam ’ 

as he describes himself* - had before him a reasonable prosper 0 * 
cess as a lawyer or a speaker^ but be did not choose to employ m* 
mg m oratory UTiat attracted him was tersc-wnting, with 
which serse might wm The common link with Spam ex^o* 

Seneca and Lucan were bis earliest patrons, but the 

society in the capital begun under *uch auspices was followed nc 

by the ruinous imphcauon of both patrons in the Pisonun conspi 

against Nero The career to which he had turned, or dnfted, wi* 

to be one of vicissitude and disillusion, and Martial ! 

cause to recognise that only the few among clever poets or 

cbenta tould scrape a living, while the rest starved (fia&l rr/era 

* t Her 

We read of juvenile productions which an enthusiastic boo 
would not let ie,* but wrtuaUy Martial’s life is a blink far ^ 
auteen years of bs residence in Rome (a 0 64-80) 
make certain is that he gamed an intimate acquaintance with all f« 
of soaety, the highest and the lowest Some honours came bu way, 
kind that indicate his possession of more influence than 
became a tnhunta mshtum, perhaps without seeing military ' 
he was confirmed in the accompanying title of e^ei without 
the means to support the position,* and be bid obtained „ 

princes theius tnum /lirromm* without being a father- m fact, we 

of bis work throughout argues the bachelor * It is doubtful if his 
of farmland at Komentum was in his hands earlv enough to have 
a gift from Seneca, as has been guessed, but whether it caine bf®™ ^ ’ 
or from Lucan' s widow PoUa, or from someone else, »t must have 0 
afforded a welcome change after his third-floor back-room ifl the swei ^ 
ing city • Later, he had a small house of his o\Tn on the 
Neither from Caesar, however, nor from grandee did Martial ever obt» 
as much a* he expected and craved. As it was, he survived by 
m courting the favour of well-to-do atiaens so as to cam persona* 


^AdiMv VI 
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presents or the dole of the sportula. If he was temperamentally unfit to 
do anything but write verse, it is hard to see what other opening there 
was, apart from a way of life indistinguishable from sponging. For the 
surmise that he practised at the bar there is no justification either in the 
advice he quotes from a person whom he asked for a loan, ‘if you want 
to be rich, plead cases,’ or in the poem he addressed to Quintilian.^ 
In spite of the fact that his verses had a sale, there was no such reading 
public as could ensure returns adequate for his maintenance: so pique 
at times made him argue that, if money-making is the supreme object, 
parents ought not to spend on education: much better make a boy some- 
thing practical, a musician, an auctioneer, or an architect.- For himself, 
he felt obliged to live, whatever scoffers might say about the necessity; 
and consequently had to capture patrons to be the props of his sub- 
sistence and, as he believed, the indispensable conditions of poetic pro- 
duction (sini Maecenates, non derunt, Flacce, Marones, VIII, Ivi. 5). 

His first publication known to us was the Liber Spectaatlonm of 
A.D. 80 which commemorated the opening by Titus of the Flavian 
Amphitheatre familiar now as the Colosseum. Though an}’thing but 
inspired, the sundving thirty-three poems of this group throw interest- 
ing light on the contests of the arena. Some four years later appeared 
the collections, almost entirely of couplets, which are usually printed 
in defiance of chronology, as Books XJII and XIV of the Epigrams. 
They owed their occasion to the Saturnalia in December, when gifts 
might be sent to guests {Xenia) or taken home from the festive board 
{Apophoreta). The 127 pieces of the one, and 223 of the other were 
nearly all meant as suitable mottoes for such presents. Luckily Martial 
was capable of cleverer work. Epigrams of his had appeared before 86 
when he published, perhaps together, the first two books of those which 
made his fame. Allusions enable us to date his volumes uith fair close- 
ness, and, while there are a few complications due to revised editions and 
collected issues, it is broadly true that from 86 until his return to Spain 
in 98 he brought out a new book about once a year. Taken togefter, 
his poems, few of them other than quite short, constitute one of the most 
extraordinary galleries of literary pictures, vignettes, miniatures, 
portraits, caricamres, sometimes almost thumbnail sketches, that have 
ever made a past society live again in the mind’s eye. "While grace in the 
sight of the emperor commended him to those in high places, including 
the worst creatures at court like the notorious Crispinus and Paris, 
there were many at the other end of the social scale, needy and seedy 
outcasts, to whom Martial’s Bohemian indigence introduced him. He 
obsen'ed all. He is one of the great spectators in literature. But the 
vanity of the whole spectacle recurrently depressed him.Unremunerative 
attendance at the receptions of the great as well as disgust at loathsome 
vices which he exposes, contributed towards his tedium. Once weariness 
^ ir. xxx. 5; II. sc. -V, h-i. 
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diOTC him to CisaJpme Gaul nhenoe be issued an edition of Book IIL* 
In the very next Iwk* he is hankenng after Venetia as a retreat far L* 
old age Yet jears passed before be could tear himself away from Rcw 
where desp te its drawbacks, he knen all the I tcraiy men of the dar 
At last in 98 the sense of monotony told. The ordinary expenses of Idt 
seemed as hard to meet as ever and the old scenes m Spam, ne^ 
wholly forgotten during more than the third of a century came foti 
now with alluring insistence to h s mind 


AMiiIe four and thirty harvests passed away 
Others gave Ceres nisuc cakes at home 
But I inhabiting fair sovran Rome 
Have turned »n lt2ly from dark to grey * 

Perhaps too some occult warfare m his soul between spint and secs^ 
made him realise as never before the emptiness of the life aroucd- 
At any rate the Flavian regime had suited Kim best for under hern 
and Trajan a new age had dawned when sycophantic blandishment* 
were fuule and mtiea uenlat had been restored (X. Ixxi ) His well ^ 
on fnend the younger PI nj found money for the impecunious poet* 
journey to Spam There settled at BAbilis on land granted to him by * 
patroness Marcella he could indulge to the full that yearning for a quiet 
retreat which he revealed in I nes addressed to the great satinst of tfc* 
time 


hlayb» my Juvenal your feet 

uo m some noisy Roman street 
J'Tule after many yeais of Rome 
n » *^ 8 **®^ toy Spanish home 

Dilbdis, nch in steel and gold 
Makes me a rustic as of old 
Outrageous lengths of sleep I take 
And oft refuse at nine to wake 
I pay myself nor more nor less 
For thirty years of wakefulness * 

of the cap tal he let three vears elapse before hi 
^ *”* tjut from Spam in 102 He did not Ion 

1 Phny •*> a letter belonging to A-D 104 men 

Buhitptv adding the cnticism that be was a man of talw' 

o^■mt*an^T^ whose wntiflg was characterised by abundaw 

remark. htartiaTs works have come down calls for bne 

‘TVie iTiir '^‘““Shtbebookof^’peefafKiiis theimssmgporuo't 

eiijiwn of therm previouieili <jnofllloriconib«^ 

<«U. mxo Book* I and 11 as Fnedlseik 

•nm.£p ij, >*? *X1I 7-9 »J-'< 

wnbendo et aalu bab^ «(■.«“ l«»*eo>o»us aeunis seer et «ju» plunmuo * 
” ” »rma nee ondons minus 
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are perhaps a greater loss to archaeology than to literature. In the Xenia 
and Apophoreta, unlike the later books, short headings [lemmata) are 
given to ■which the reader is facetiously told he ma}', if he likes, confine 
himself; and the presents of the Apophoreta arc arranged in pairs, 
expensive and less expensive. As regards the e.xisting di'i'ision into books, 
the numeration was Martial's own,^ though some books, as we have 
them, are not exactly as originally issued. For instance it is inconceivable 
that his first book’was from the beginning entitled ‘ Liber Primus,’ ■with the 
implication that he was certain of success enough to justify future issues, 
still less is it conceivable that in the original issue of his first book he 
could have been described as toto notus in orbe Martialis. His preface 
to Book II, which defends the innovation of an introductory prose 
epistle, reads as if it were written before the preface to Book I; 
and this latter preface, by speaking of ‘little books’ (Jibelli) in the plural, 
suggests that it could not have been added till more than one book of 
epigrams had appeared - probably when a collected edition of I-VII 
was issued. Among the later books, X and XI, originally belonging to 
A.D. 95 and 96 respectively, had an Anthology made from them in 97; 
and a second edition of X came out in 98." Interesting prose prefaces 
are given to Books I, II, VIII and XII, while a few lines of prose at the 
opening of IX introduce verses for the poet’s bust in Stertinius’s library. 
The preface to I offers an apology for the coarse outspokenness in the 
epigrams, with a significant list of literary predecessors; that to Book II 
is, as mentioned, an apology for an introductory epistle, in answer to 
the objection epigrammata curione non egent\ that to VIII professes 
that there has been less indulgence here than elsewhere in the licence of 
the mime; and the last preface is an apology for slackness in publishing, 
since Martial’s retreat to Spain has deprived him of his stimulating 
Roman en'vironment. 

Martial, in his epigrams, reveals himself, and, even more, the com- 
pany he kept With him we enjoy the luxury of an intimacy unusual 
among writers of the Silver Age. Seneca, it may be said, opens his 
philosophic heart, yet he does not make - it is hardly imaginable that 
under Nero he should make — a complete self-revelation. Juvenal’s out- 
spokeimess is that of indignant censure rather than of personal con- 
fession. But Martial is naked and unashamed: he does not hide his 
thoughts, and even those quick flashes in which he divines the thoughts 
of others still further illuminate his own. Thus his personality is reflected 
in his themes, and is inseparable from the things he described and the 
men he loved or hated. A spectator of life, he ■was yet no detached 

^ II. xciii refers to Books I and II. The author in ii calls the hook his fifth, 
and refers to the preceding four. The arrangement (to date) in seven books is 
mentioned 'VII. xvii. 6. 

* Fricdlander’s chronology is generally accepted with slight modifications. It 
is not seriously upset by A. Dau, De Mart, libeltomm ratione temporibusque, Rost. 
1887. C/.S.H.f 413. 
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No ■writer ever more dearly recognised his field. In the third poem 
of Book "VTII he pretends to hesitate over multiplying epigrams - five 
books, six, seven are already out and the whole collection is thumbed 
everywhere (teritur nostcr ubique liber): there should be some stint and 
limit (sit pudor et finis). Here the rebuke from the Comic Muse Thalia 
is significant: ‘Abandon your charming trifles! But what better thing 
is an idle singer (desidiosm) to do? Not tragic drama surdy? Not epic? 
No, Martial’s function is to hold the mirror up to the manners of the 
day’: 

Nay, dye your Roman booklets smart \rith -wit 

That Life may read and kno'w the portraits fit.^ 

The claim is also well illustrated in his objection to mythological 
tvraddle - an objection suffident to account for a radical lack of sym- 
pathy ■nith Statius, the only prominent poet of the time whom he does 
not name: 

What profit empty mjths in sorry laj's? 

Read this of which Life saj-s ‘ It is my own.’ 

No Centaurs here. Harpies, or Gorgon face 
You’ll find: my pages smack of man alone.® 

This confident acceptance of life as his great exemplar explains the 
variety and truth of Martial’s pictures. He knew that he could portray 
lis fellows with a sure hand; and his conviction that his forte lay in 
ight verse reflecting manners and morals gave him an assurance that his 
!Vork had force enough to last. It is essentially Flarian Rome that he 
drew; for, though his writing continued under Nerva and the first 
few years of Trajan’s reign, nine books of epigrams had come out under 
Domitian. The repression of the Reign of Terror, which for Tacitus 
meant fifteen years of silence, did not aflFect the sort of verse which 
Martial composed. It was spicy, but not at the e.xpense of the emperor 
or the imperial system. All contemporary types appear in Martial’s 
pages (Iiominem pagina nostra sapit). The}’' range from Domitian him- 
self, hdoed beyond recognition, down to the vilest of characters to 
whom Martial owed no flattery and of wLom to tell the truth 'was to 
produce a shudder. Since fim comes easiest at the expense of human 
weakness, there is a predominance of types in some way objectionable. 
Hence a multitudinous array of spongers, dinner-hunters, fortune- 
hunters, bores, coxcombs, charlatans, topers, freaks, stingy hosts, and 
incorrigible reprobates. But if there are false friends there are also 

^ Vin. iii. 19-20: 

‘At tu Romanos Jepido sale tingue libellos: 

Adgnoscat mores uita legatque suos.’ 

-X. iv. 7-X0: 

‘ Quid te uana iuuant miserae ludibria chartae? 

Hoc lege, quod possit dicere uita “meum est.” 

Non hie Centauros, non Gorgonas Harpyiasque 
Inuenies: hominem pagina nostra sapit.’ 
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firm ones, there arc faithful slaws as wcU as 
well as immoral, and genuine poets as well as 
detail IS remarkable nolbng a too slight for “ff ,:«,re 

sulphur and the purchaser of broken glass are not jj^st 

than a wealthy connmtstur of artistic Measures Such pi^ « 
summary of how the hours in s Roman day were *?*. . -^ggased 

that Martial saw things as they were, whereas J J 
of an unchallenged sense of prttoresque real»m. 
subject with violent exaggeration or with a fiiesis use I 
manner of the rhetorical schools ♦ransooft* 

Thus to turn over Martial a leaves in the most casual way P° 
one to anaent Rome There we find the Stoic heroine ^ c » 
and Paetus, face to face with death, and inUmates of the aum 
have to be admonished about usmg life angbt, or welcome ’oje 
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in the despatch of marriage greetings, or condolences un cr ^ 
roent or congraiubuons to a lodiy person on the pros^ W 

holiday which will aend him back sun burnt to the j 

town We can see artistic tnumohs m a handsomely 
bowl, or an antique bronze statuette Again, we may bsten to tn 
petition for the itu inum bherorum, his request for a supply 
w^ter from the Aqua Marcia, or his many growls feserve** 

duty of caUing on patrons, over paltry presents (some folk, he ° 
send less and less each Elecemberl) and over the failure of 
maintain him fittingly, he is, be complains, not so well sheliere 
patron s orchard trees 


1 ve got a room where window-draughts do pl*y“ 

One where the very North \\ind wouldn’t stayl* 

But It IS not solely for towabfethat behas an eye We note 
Dutch detail in some of his sketches of rustic scenes Especially ou^ 
Fausunus's estate with its steading, the com in heaps, tJtf 
casks, the bam yard fowls, the Uboorers’worktthe rural fare, be ap^^ ^ 
to reveal m 'the genuine country, uncivilised’ (iwe irfro iarbaroqi^)^^ 
He envisages for us a real farm in Spam free from the formal 
Rome, and provided with shade agunst the summer beat, and ag^ 
the winter cold with a wood fire surrounded by grubby youngsters ^ 
True to the author's promise, there are many figures that am _ 
the dty as-dustanuquaryspoJinghis wme-parties by tedious 
about th‘ pedigree of his silver goblets, the prosy pleader m court 


• Vin XIV s-fi * III Vvni- 

* I xlix a7-i8 ‘focuiB infante enctuni aordido', cf If xc 
ip-SJ 
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needs hours to make a fetv legal points, the counsel who sagaciously 
blushes in preference to stating his client’s full case, the guest who arrives 
too late for breakfast but too early for lunch, and the too prolific poet 
who finds no time to resdse his hasty compositions: 

You write tuo hundred lines ’twixt each sunrise, 

But never read them, silly! - yet how trise!^ 

The element of humour in Martial was largely due to a keen sense of the 
incongruous. He could not help chuckling at the norion of keeping about 
eight birthda}’s each year to secure presents, or at the huge Gaul %vho 
sprained his ankle and was glad to be carried home on a pauper’s bier, 
or at the nuisance who rummages a shop for objets d’art and gives end- 
less trouble without bujdng enough to compensate for it.® Again there 
is the deddedlj' plain lad}* who takes care to frequent the company of 
ladies still plainer so as to appear a beautj' by comparison: 

Your friends, Fabulia, either are 
Old crones or beldames uglier far: 

These frumps you trot around with you 
To parties, plays, and galleries too: 

And so, my dear, such hags among 
You look quite pretty and quite yoimgl* 

Ailments and the medical profession are the subjects of many jests. 
There was the rebellious client tv ho pretended to have gout in order to 
avoid calling on his patron, but who, after hobbling a^ut swathed in 
wrappings, finally got the genuine disease; there was the patient who 
died because he dreamt of his medical man overnight; there was the ex- 
ph)’sician who turned undertaker and therefore had undertaken the 
same undertaking for the sick as before; and there was the doctor who 
on his clim’cal rounds gave a sufferer fever: 

1\Tien I was ill, you came to me. 

Doctor, and with great urgency 
A hundred students brought with you 
A most instructive case to view. 

The hundred finger’d me with hands 
Chill’d by the blasts of northern lands: 

Fever at outset had I none - 
I have it. Sir, now you have done.^ 

Such alert perception of the incongruous made him scoff at shams - 
the cupboard love that acts friendship with a view to hospitable invita- 
tions, the lady whose artificial aids to beautj’ leave her with no face of 
her own, the hypocrisy of pretended philosophers who were at heart 
dissolute reprobates.® 


ivni.xx. 

» VIII. bexix. 


* IX. lix. 2z: ‘asse duos calices emit et ipse tulit.’ 
■* y. ix. ® IX. xiv, xrvii, xsxvii. 
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Ability to see the ludicrous side of things is slwaj's an entetts^S 
eoaa] recommendation With the literary circles of the day MartUi tras 
on familiar terms He sends hnes to Lucan’s widow on an anniversary 
of the poet’s birth, he records Caesonius’s fidelity to Seneca in ** 
shows patriotic pnde in mentiorung the Spanish birthplace of the 

can family * Quintilian, Amintius StcUa, a wnter of polished terse, an 

a poet Flaccus* were among his friends Despatching poetry to me 
younger Pliny, he good-humouredly quizzes him on bis senous work 
at the bar the judicious moment of festive relaxation ‘when ro^ 
leaves reign, when locks are scent-bedew’d ’ must be chosen for the 
presentauon of Marual'e tnnalities * With Silius Italicus he 
acquainted would that epic poet, ‘pnde of the Castahan sisterhood, 
he asks, deign to spare some leisure for the sportive tnfies which he beg* 
to forward? Just so, he suggests anachromsbcally, might CatuEu* 
sent his Sparrow to Virgill* He also shows interest in Siliiis’a ictinti^ 
and expresses sympathy for him in bereavement * But no one, he fdt, 
could embroil him with so true a fnend as Juvenal, to whom he wrote 
after his retirement to Spam and whose distaste for loog-wmded cpi» 
he plainly shared * As regards Statios, who often wrote about the saff* 
things and people as Martial did, their mutual aitence most have b^** 
due to incompatibility of temperament. Martial’s eircle included al*® 
the orator Aquilius Regulus, whom Phay could not bear, AntoniW 
Primus from Toulouse, who helped as a comroaoder to secure the 
Empire for Vespasian. Julius Msrtiahs, a dose intimate, Q Ovidiu*, • 
country neighbour at Nomenium, wealthy knights like Aiedius Mehor 
and Claudius Etruacua, but also many people less prominent hke 
centurions Varus and Pudens tVhiJe he gives the real names of fnenw. 
It is to hjs credit that he uses disguised names for the victims of W* 
saUje Disclaiming any mtention of hurting {ludtmut tnnocia), he de- 
cUtea that his concern is to attack not persons but vice (parcere pf' 
tonu, dicete de taiiu) ’ Consequently, resentful at having scurTflou* 
verses fathered on him, he draws a lund picture of the punishment 
which ought to befall a slanderous poet • The systematic backbiter, h* 
agrees, rnay be called malign, but, with a fine touch of hu man feelmgt 
he adds 

/ think he seeds our pity who hkes none * 

The epigram in Martial is to be distinguished from, even if related to. 
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the epigrammatic in contemporary rhetoric, whether prose or verse. 
In Martial it is a short independent verse composition, not one of a 
series of glittering ornaments in a continuous poem, history, or oration; 
that is, it constitutes a miniature unity; and there is a notable freedom 
from the forced conceit with which the epigrammatic is often allied in 
writers like Lucan. The epigram reached Rome from Greece in the 
form of a brief poem originally inscriptional in character, as its name 
implies. But the Greek irnypafifia itself had gone through a wide 
evolution since Simonides of Ceos employed it for the tomb of the 
Spartans who fell at Thermopylae. Beyond its use for epitaph, memo- 
rial, dedication, or gift, the elegiac metre in particular had been devoted, 
with its Greek quality of delicate and fiiushed charm, to occasions which 
in modem times would be considered essentially lyrical. The impression 
made by a passing event or inward experience found utterance in a 
brief poem: the poem might convey the feeling produced by a landscape, 
a book, a storm, an artistic work, a misfortxme, a mental disturbance, a 
friendship, an affair of the heart. In contrast therewith, the Roman 
tendency, on taking over from the Greeks this ill-defined branch of 
lyric, was to sacrifice the poetic flavour to point, and most of all to the 
point that stings. Hence, losing much of the lyric charm of the Greek, 
the epigram was largely transferred to the service of satiric purposes. 
Catullus, though certainly not wanting in true lyric quality, gave to the 
elegiac that bent towards invective which was more definitely associated 
with the abusive iambic. In this latter field, it is noticeable that Dio- 
medes,^ describing the bitter iambic, names, along with the Greeks 
Archilochus and Hipponax, the Latin writers Lucilius, Catullus, Horace 
and Bibaculus. Now Martial owns his obligations and traces his freedom 
of speech {lasciuam uerborum ueritatemY to Catullus, Domitius Marsus, 
Albinovanus Pedo, and Lentulus Gaetulicus of Caligula’s reign. Roman 
dilettanti of the Empire liked composing such verses, and it is among the 
freaks of time that, though many authors like Marsus, Pedo, Gaetulicus, 
Seneca and Petronius wrote epigrams, too little has survived in this 
genre, outside Martial’s collection, to afltord a criterion of their individual 
contribution. Clearly, however, the march of literature had worked 
changes that could not fail to affect MartiaL By his days, satire and 
rhetoric had both played a great part. He is but following the traditions 
of the epigram in maintaining its essential elements of concise expression 
and unity of idea; but he owes a debt to satire for his width of range 
(Juvenal’s farrago libelli), his dramatic vigour, his scraps of dialogue, 
his reflective pieces, his mordant wit and irony. So too, although he is 
not enslaved by rhetorical artifice, he knows how to make use of rhe- 
torical point, as the culmination - usually a stinging culmination — up 
to which the rounded whole of a short poem should lead. His satiric 
epigrams, then, mark the close of the evolution of this partly lyric 
> Keil, GX. I. p. 485. * I. pra^. 
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sanctioned by exalted literary usage. This range of vocabulary is pro- 
portionate to the TOdth of his outlook, which contemplated, perhaps 
occasionally with too heartless an indifference, the ugly as well as the 
beautiful. His unabashed persistence in observation and his conscious 
pow'er of natural portrayal left him free to use at wiU, or not to use, 
the literary predecessors whom he had studied. On subjects drawn direct 
from life he writes with a finished neatness of expression and a freshness 
that reads like improvisation. Over and over again, his natural themes 
appear to fall into natural phrases. It is a straightforwardness that gives 
him, for all his debt to patterns, the unmistakable ring of originality. 
In literature there is only one Martial. 

Rhetoric is in the main absent from one who, primarily interested in 
man, wrote as a realist. His most representative work is simple, with 
little of that Spanish note of excess which one detects or suspects in 
several of his compatriots, from the violent Porcius Latro onwards, not 
excepting Lucan and at times Seneca himself. Martial feels no attrac- 
tion to mythology, though a court-poem might involve a few learned 
allusions. He is content that elevated epics should be praised, admired, 
even adored, so long as his own verses are read. Hence the fundamental 
contrast, and therefore presumably the antipathy, to Statius^ already 
mentioned. Hence too the justification for Martial’s pronouncement: 
‘all turgid rhetoric (omnis uesica) is foreign to my writings: my muse 
swells not in wild tragic robe, ’* Conformably thereto, he has a gem'al 
way of disarming criticism by making no high claims: 

Here are excellent bits, you will find. 

And bits of a so-and-so kind: 

Still more than the latter 
Are bad bits - no matter! 

AH sorts in a book are combined.® 

In another piece he admits that, while tossing off epigrams may appear 
simple, the crux lies in making a book; and, again, the criticism that a 
book of his shows marked inequalities is answered by the contention that 
this is in its favour, because a bad book is of uniform quality!^ No 
author ever passed a more honest criticism on his work. It is just this 
unevermess that makes Martial a successful surprise. Alongside of plain- 
speaking — the plainest of the plain — the reader may chance upon 
poems which prove in him an exquisite sense of beauty. If the seaside 
or a pretty name engages his fancy, he rises to a style in keeping with the 
subject. There are no finer scazons in Latin than those he wrote on 
‘the sweet strand of genial Formiae’ to rival the CatuUan scazons on 
Sirmio: 

^ While Statius is never mentioned, it is likely that there are indirect glances at 
him; c.g. IV. xlix; VIII. iii; IX. 1; X. iv;XIV. i. it. 

* IV. xlbc. 7-8. 

® I. icvi. 


‘ VII. Ixxxv, xc. 
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Here Them’ face if niflled by 
A gentle wnd the waten Lc 
Isot m dead calm, but e’er the nutn 
A peaceful Imiuicsf doth rci^o, 

Beanng gav yachts before a breeze 
Cool as me air that floats wth ease 
From purple fan of damozel 
Who would the summer beat dispcL* 

So the liquid consonants of the admired 'Springtide Lad’ (EenMf) 
seem to run o\er into hjs enthusiastic beodecasyllabics on 

A name nnth violets and roses bom. 

Name that the losehcst time of ye^t h*th v*t>m. 
Fragrant of Ilybla and of Attic thyme 
Or of the oest where dwells tlie bird aubliiue, 

A name s«eef heavenly nectar to outvie, 

One that fair Attis would be called by, 

Or he that blends the cup for Jove on higbv 
\\’hieh, uttered once la toe Patrbasian Hall. 

Would nuke the Powers of Love amg madngst* 

So beauty of idea u combined with neatness when be fends s rof*' 
vrreath to a fnend 


Go, happy rose, vnth thy soft chaplet bind 
My on n ApoHicuns’ locks; and see 
One far-off day, when they are white, thou vnnd 
Pose leaves around them so may Love love thee! 

"ITiere the pedigree of the opening movement m Waller’* 

rose and Hemck’a 'Go, happy rose’ is evident. Much, indeed, tns 

might be called IlemckiM comes from bnef pieces like 


PoUa, why send me wreaths ofbloums new-bom? 

I'd rather handle roses jw had worn * 

This neatness in expression underhes the cbarsctenstic suspefl** ^ 
‘Xsxx ii-jj 

'Hie lununsleni (tnngiiur Theus uento, 

P*«c tancuet aequor ulua «ed Quie* pout: 
ncism phsMlon adiuuuite fen sum, 
oicut pueUse non amantis seviateia 
’ IX an i-q sslubre puipura uenrt fngus ' 

Nomen cum uwUa tosuque natujn. 

Uuo pan optima nominatur emu 
*VII lixiix ‘'**^’'’*'“*01 Veneiea Copidinesiiue ’ 

"I fehx ro»a, mollibasque sertij 
fj^win oage oomat ApoDintrie 
Qua* tu nectete caa^Kiai sed olim, 

*XI 1^^.. «ii»« Venus, memento * , 
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point until the concluding line, phrase, or even word of an epigram - 
the tj-pical manner of Martial familiar to us from imitations in neo- 
Latin -writers, in writers of our own eighteenth century and in Bjron, 
on the bee-like principle that 

The body should alwa3-s be little and sweet 
And the sting should be left to the tail 

Yery often, rvhether the piece is a brief couplet or a more extended set 
of elegiac, choliambic, or hendecas}’llabic verses, the surprise and the bite 
come at the end. The epigram thus constitutes an artistic ‘period.’ Such 
is the force of the sharp tussit of I. x: ‘WTiat is the inducement that lures 
Gemellus to propose marriage to Maronilla? WTiy does he long, plead, 
implore, send presents? Is she pretty? Nay, none so ugly! \Miat is the 
bait and charm then? IMiy, her churchyard cough!’ -an ugly but 
effective close on the attraction of a consinnptive heiress for a fortune- 
himter.^ So he retorts on a person whose absence would be a good rid- 
dance: 

You ask me, Linus, what my field 
Out at Nomentum is to yield: 

Well, this it j-ields to me: the \-iew, 

My Linus, has no sign of ymi.^ 

He makes fun of imwelcome kisses: 

With half your lips, my Postumus, }'ou kiss. 

Thanks: j’ou may ^e a half away from this; 

But would you give me joy beyond compare? 

Then keep the other half of that half-share.® 

Again, less briefly than, but to the same effect as, Mr. Punch’s adwce to 
those about to marry, he -writes on a debtor’s going to law to dispute a 
claim: 

The judge expects a fee from you. 

Your lawyer looks for payment too - 
Best pay your creditor his due!^ 

From the idea of uniting in wedlock a much -widowed -widow with an 
equally bereaved -widower he extracts grim fun: 

Fabius buries all his wives: 

Chrestilla ends her husbands’ lives. 

The torch, which from the marriage-bed 
They brandish, soon attends the dead. 

O Venus, link this conquering pair! 

Their match will meet -with issue fair, 

®Cy. with I. X. 4 such endings as II. xi. 10: ‘domi cenat’; II. xxix. 10: 
‘splenia toUe, leges,’ ® II. xsreiii. ’ II. x. 

* II. xiii: 

‘Et iudex petit, et petit patronus: 

Soluas, ccnseo, Sexte, creditori.' 


4IJ 
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IVhercby for such a dasgerous ftw 
A single funeral 'mil do ^ 

He mtrodoces us smilingly to a Roman hairdresser 
There once was a bacher called Smart 
ho plied his tonsonal art 
Over Wolfanay's face. 

But tn spite of hu pace 
A new beard was ready to start * 

He jeers at the aj-stematic diner-out 

Philo dedarea he never dines St home, 

And that ts no exaggeration 
He has no place whereat to dine in Rome, 

Unless he hooks an tnnution,* 

This last IS a frequently imitated form in which the apparent 
firmation of the first statement leaves the final state of the wetun 
than the first. A sinular effect is got by an apparent contradiction of 
original statement 

Tis said Aceirs reeks of last rught's vnne 
Tu false he always dnnks till moming-shme * 

Just as elsewhere we trace the legacy of Martial la some of the 
of Cavalier poets, and as his ‘ Non amo te, Sabidi ' descends to ' I “O 
like thee, Dr Fell so this corrective forro of epigram is the prototype 
of such quips as Samuel Rogers a 

IVsrd has no heart, they say, but I deny it 
He fioi a heart - a^ gets his speeches by it 
An engaging blend of modesty and confidence u an ingredient ui the 
vanety of Martial At tunes by way of pose, he may wish to give tw 
impression that, like Byron be 'rattles on exactly as he’d talk' and that 
hia verses are of little consequence * at other tunes, he is both pm 
ofhispopulanty and confident of impermanent place m literature Th* 

emperor read him (II xci) so did ministers of state and men of lett^ 

(VI Ixiv 8-10) everybody at Rome did, m fact (W lx) HewaspoiW^ 
out(«onr/rawttrd/^lo, IX xcvii.4) and people whispered 'ITiercheis 
(V xui 3) Such a vogue had he that it was possible to find a nmsance 
rmi repeat Mama] by heart and decline to stop' 

(VIZ li) In mock heroic strain he dedares 

^1 1 the man for miles unsurpassed 
You tnayn t admire me but I hold you fast 


EmMpelu* tontor diun circuit ora Lupera 
i-apuig tque cmai abm barba aub t 


* V alvii 
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Great themes are for great bards: enough to see 
You oft re-reading my Hght poetryA 

His naughty jests {neguitiae, VI. bccsii. 5) were known to everyone who 
had not a Dutchman’s ear: no wonder, then, that his circle of readers 
should be as wide as the world (I. i. 2; V. xiii, 3 ; VIII. bd. 3). He was 
flattered to realise that he was a favourite in Vienne (Yll. Ixxxviii); 
his poems might be despatched to one person, but would be read by tJl 
(urn miiterts, omnibus legeris, VII, xcvii. 13). Away among the GoAs a 
centurion thumbed his Martial (a rigtdo teritur centurione liber), and 
Britain learned to repeat his verses (XI. iii. 3-5). His books went 
through different editions; they were on sale by Secundus in parchment 
binding (I. ii. 3, 7-8), suitable for travellers; or at Atrectus’s shop, smart 
in purple ( 1 . cxvii. 13-17); or at the establishment of Trypho (IV. bcxii), 
who was Quintilian’s publisher. Furthermore, his juvenile verses could 
be had in collected form (I. cxiii), and plagiarists stole from his works. 
Yet even a ‘best seller’ in ancient Rome could not ensure handsome 
returns: Martial significantly takes satisfaction in the thought that any- 
one can make money, but not everyone can be a poet (y. xiii. 9-10); 
for he has a fine consciousness that a book, to live, must possess an 
indwelling spirit (VI. Ixi. 10). No doubt crosses his mind about his own 
literary survival (X. ii. 7-12), or about the immortality which mention 
by him can confer (V. xv. 3-4). Nobodies, therefore, must not expect 
to have their names perpetuated in his verse (^^ lx. 6-7). 

Alongside of this confidence, however, there rings out a note of 
impatient fretfulness. Weariness of the bustle in the Vanity Fair of Rome 
brought to this meny' companion his inten'als of heart-searching. Sur- 
render day by day to the solicitations of purely trivial circumstance pro- 
duced a natural revulsion against such waste of time. Led by a too facile 
compliance into insipid society, he awakes upon occasion to a sense of 
paltry achievement and lost opportunity. Etiquette, he felt, wars with 
poetry: 

I walk j'ou out: I see you home: 

I listen, sir, to all your chatter. 

Your words and deeds I praise through Rome - 
D’you think it really doesn’t matter? 

Yet all this time I might instead 
Have fashioned poems in my head. . . . 

Tell me, Labullus, is this right? 

Can any call it honour bright 
That just to swell yotir client-crew 
The books I write should be too few? 

About a month has gone so fleet 
I’ve hardly filled a single sheet. 

In this the poet is the siimer 
If he won’t stay at home to dinner.® 

' IX. praef. 5-8: * lUe ego sum. . . .’ 


®XI. xxiv. 
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The same fretful malady of the age troubled him when he unite to ta 
namesake Juhus Martialn on making the best of tunc 


"»r*t not win from fate 


jyja mm, nutyst not Win ifom la 
Judge only what a past to be thine own 
Cares with a IiniM clwn of sorrow wait 


, J^Lrth tarnes not, but soon on wing is flown 

it-chupcd m full embrace, 
Sdll from thy breast it oft will glide anayl 


...... mwr K oil will guae a 

iosay i mean to bit* is folly's place 
To-morrow 'a bfe comes late, hie, then, to-day * 


— .-TT . vuiim laie, u>c, loeii, lo-uaj - 

same ^^end is reminded that soaal duties may hamper one m htuif 


If jeu and I, dear Martial, might 
Enjoy our days m Care’s despite, 

^d could control each leisure hour, 
^th free to cull bfe’s real flower, 

Inen we should neicr know the ball* 
Of patro^ or law’s wearying tails. 

Of troublous court or family pnde , 

Out we should chat or read or ride, 
ruy f^es or stroll ui porch or shade, 
^sit the hot baths or ’the Maid ’ 
huch tuunts should lure us constantly 
ouch should engage our enerry. 

Aew neither hies lus life, but he 
Marks precious days that paw and flee 
these days are lost, but their amount 
w surely set to our account- 
^wledge the due to life can give 
then wherefore hesitate to hie?* 


^Et J»»** negsn, 

hut,W«tuum 
CTUiuUuue Ubore*. 
wnanrnt. Md fupoua uoUt 
^eT>e adiere tow 

1.PW.WU 

^ HeUe mihi wpienm dicere 'Viuom’. 
*t cnutDia uiue hodie ' 


Sera n 


Si teciiR, ni3u care Martial.* 


Nec liu. rwitfflfkr’™” potentum 
vti.-,.,, * rotumnue trwte 

Sed Beststu^ auperba* , 
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Yet in spite of this discontent over a partially spoiled life, it may be 
doubted whether Martial was capable of more than he accomph'shed. 
He could only be himself. While he ought not to be called entirely 
shallow, he lacked the profundity which might have made him other 
than a laureate of the occasionaL 

The two glaring faults in Martial, ser\dlity and obscenity, brought 
each their own nemesis: where he is most flattering he is least simple, 
and where he is most indecent he is least witty. Both defects sprang 
from his circumstances. Never wealthy, he found in adroit dedications 
a more likely source of profit than in book-sales. Subservience towards 
patrons, on whose uncertain favours he had to rely, was inevitable. 
Hence adulation of the emperor, cringing to exalted personages, and 
continual clamour for bounty. He flattered Domitian because there was 
no choice. In touch vi’ith court, he could not logically keep out of his 
verse the official tide of ‘Lord and God’ assumed by the emperor: 
not belonging to the political opposition, he had no doubt a genuine 
belief in the imperial system; and, as the most fulsome compliments 
were acceptable, he resorted to mendacious homage. It is not merely 
that it appears historically ludicrous in Martial to apply to Domitian 
the epithet of chaste (pidicus) or to commend one of his own volumes as 
fit to be read without a blush by that permanently red-faced prince; but 
it is also, as already suggested, noticeable that he pays a literary penalty 
for his moral weakness herein by deviating from his usual straightfor- 
wardness of style. In the midst of his extremest sycophancy, he becomes 
artificial owing to the intrusion of over-ingenious conceits. Thus, it is 
grotesque to assert^ that Rome envies the barbarians \vith whom Domi- 
tian has been warring in person, because they were lucky enough to see 
the emperor’s face, whereas the poor capital had to be content with the 
laurel-wreathed despatch of victorj'. And no one can take seriously the 
far-fetched absurdity of his congratulations to the enemy on seeing 
Domitian’s face at close quarters and in that countenance finding 
material for both terror and rejoicing. Similar extravagance marks his 
welcome on his Majesty’s return from Dacia. 

Come, Caesar, e’en by night -let stars delay; 

If thou but come, thy fo& will find it day." 

His argument, also, in favour of making requests to the divine emperor 
is far too clever; ‘it is not the sculptor of an image who makes a god; 
it is the man who prays.’® 

Martial’s indecency palls no less than his adulation. We are not 
amused. The foulest epigrams force on the reader a resifient disgust as if 

Soles effugere atque abire sentit, 

Qui nobis pereunt et imputantur. 

Quisquam, uiuerc cum sciat, moraturr’ 

- VIII, xxi. II— 12. 


J VII, V. 


» VIII. xxiv. s- 6 . 
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from »me sickening contagion, tnd repeated »hoda end in 
Conceivably it «-as a adutary instinct that prompted the ‘1^**'*^ ‘ .. 
Delphin editor to remove from their onginal place in 
unsavouiy epigrams into s mut/t rrere/ a t the end of the %oiunic, in 
might be taken one nauseating draught of concentrated 
They number more than 150 or over ten per cent of 
open out vistas down by lanes of hideous sice It might beapii 
even the foulest practices of sexual invTrta had to be included ^ 

pletc peture of pagan Rome, and that there was much to w ^ 
asowed realist could not thut hts eyes Perhaps just becaw » 
naked Romana nmpltalas the worat epigrams are so repulsive 
might though filthier be considered less penuoous than Owd, or ^ 
a sex-encumbered modem novel, which often lacks Martials 
life Here we have a repellent rather than an erotic obscen^ 
author realises that some apology is needed for mersteppmg - 
of propnety His poems are not for the pnm and prudish, who 
set terms warned away with the miscbievous suggestion that thew®*^ 


will only whet their cunosity • Cenam of hu hooka he can 
« respectable * in general however, he docs not address 
but the seasoned onlookers at the Floralia and folk of easy 
So the freedom of Rook XI a defended by the Loence of the 5**“®*^ 
The fundamental excuse offered is one which not a few Roman j. 

--fl tlw 


at pains to make by way of protest against any assuroppofl 

■sea foul lerses must himself be foul Martal a declafs 


hewho composes fouliersesmuathunselfbefoul Martals— — 
‘our page IS wanton but our life is clean * u couched m terms 
a those used by Catullus and Ovid and practically repeated by 
us and Ausomus • The aMifi»)e simi-e*« that the author had 


Apuleius and Ausomus * The attitude suggests tha t the author h 
objection to giving readers the particular ipice they wanted somC'- 
a fine poem is marred by a gross jest reserved as a surpnse ’ Besi * 
much nauseating coarseness the of luJimux vtnocus (VII 91 
may sound ironical yet this can be said by way of comment, if o*’* 


pallution ■> he IS not a slanderer, for m general teal names are , 
If victims were foully saUnsed it was left to themselves or otheis K> ‘ 
the cap He resents the Impudent dishonesty of a verse writer w® 

v^ts viperous venom’ under Martials name* 

His character u too complex to be satisfacwnly analysed on psy*^ 
logicap^pto 

MU -withm the tame «lf or thinks of the surprising contradictions 
him as bberaied at different crises from the oubliettes of a cheqd*^ 
‘V i«.i 


• I prat/ 111 Ijtit. 
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experience, the diversity of his genius remains beyond full explanation. 
If one side belonged to a realm ■where ethics and ideals seemed contra- 
band, he presented another side in •which sentiment under various 
aspects pret'ailed. Wrapped up with the sentiment on this more Mndly 
and genial side there is admittedly some conventionality; the Greek 
tradition may act in one place, and the Latin tradition through poets 
like Catullus in another. A certain amount of sentiment may be due to 
the growth of more humane feelings in his age, as is traceable in Seneca. 
Yet a large portion must be ascribed to Martial’s own disposition. These 
phases of sentiment are most observable in his attitude to the dead, his 
genius for friendship, and his love of nature. 

His best known epitaph, that on a little girl Erotion, bespeaks for her 
spirit in the land of shades the sheltering protection of his own parents 
Fronto and Flaccilla, who had gone before. It ends. 

Soft be the turf that shrouds her! Tenderly 
Rest on her, earth; for she trod h'ght on thee.^ 

This conclusion, suggestive of the ‘sit terra tibi leuis’ in sepulchral in- 
scriptions, ■was twisted to malicious effect by Martial himself on a dis- 
reputable person : 

Light may earth’s crumbling sand be laid on thee 
That dogs may dig thy bones up easily!® 

Long afterwards it was parodied in reference to the massive buildings 
of the architect Vanbrugh: 

Lie heavy on him, earth! for he 
Laid many hea'vy loads on thee. 

A slave-boy is thus commemorated: 

Dear Aldmus, Death robbed thy lord of thee 
"When young, and lightly now Labican soil 
Veils thee in turf: take for thy tomb to be 
No tottering mass of Parian stone which toil 
Vainly erects to moulder o’er the dead. 

Rather let pliant box thy grave entwine; 

Let the rine-tendril grateftil shadow shed 

O’er the green grass bedew’d ■with tears of mine. 

Sweet youth, accept the tokens of mj' grief: 

Here doth my tribute last as long as Time. 

AVhen Lachesis wy final thread sh^ weave, 

I crave such plants above my bones may climb.® 

^ V. xxxiv. 9-10: 

* MoUta non rigidus caespes tegat ossa nec illi, 

Terra, grauis fiierjs : non fuit ilia tibi.' 

® IX. aorix. II-I3; 

' Sit tibi terra leuis mollique tegaris harena 
Xe tua non possint eruere ossa canes.’ 


* 1. btxxviii. 
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In the following dirge on a youth fcoHi North Italy who has died w ^ 
Minor there is a niamfest sense both of the poet a personal loss an 
the blow to the bereaved father 


My Sixth Book Rufus thou canst never greet 
It may not look friend to be read by thee 
Thine lU starred sojoura in the cursid East 
Restores but bones and ashes to thy sire 
Widow d of Rufus come Bologna weep 
Ring out lament thro all Aemilial 
How great a love how young a life is lostl 
(Heu qualu putas heu quom breuts oeetdit aetast) 

He had but seen a ^th OlympticL 
Ah Rufus wont with mindfuJ heart to quote 
My tnfles and rcate my jests m full 
Actept thy sorrowing fnend a bnef tear stained song 
And deem this incense offered from a&r 
{Aeapt cum fletu maettt hteue carmen amtct 
Atque haee abfcntit Uirafume puia )‘ 

Kindly affection towards assoaates came easily to Martial Q Ovidiw * 
birthday and his own he cons dcrs 

Days that all others in the year transcend 
Onegave me birth iheoiher more-afnend* 
Enthusiasm animates his admiration for Decianus 


If there be one to rank with those few ^ends 
^Vhom antique faith and age lone fame attends 
If steeped in Latin or Athenian lore 
i^erc be a good man truthRil at the core 
If one who guards the right and loves what s fair 
IMio could not utter an unworthy prayer 
If one whose prop is magnanimity 
1 swear my Decianos thou art be • 


Again m a bnef renew of an intimacy of thirty four years with 
Martahs he finds it has contributed on the whole W happiue*** 
pathetically fights against the notion of making fncndship too ware, 
lest Its loss prove overwhelnuDg 


Julius have we been 
^d four wd (hmy harvests eeen 
y e ve had the sweet mixed with the sour 


Yet oftener c 


e happy hour 


V ‘'*7 « pebble stood, 

^d eiiher black or white were hued 
^e:^ ranged in trusses separate 
The brighter ones would Amunate 
‘\T Imv snri.. 


I xxxiz. 
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If thou wouldst shun some heartaches sore 
And ward off gloom that gnaws thy core, 

Grapple none closely to thy heart - 
If less thy joy, then less thy smart ^ 

Martial’s appreciation of tlie country was inspired by something 
deeper than the relief felt by a jaded town-dweller. His ideals may not 
have been mightily exalted, but he had the poet’s eye for landscape and 
colour, and therewith a gift of fancy. Nowhere does he seem more 
poetic in his attitude towards external nature than in his lines on Vesu- 
vius visited some years after the terrible eruption of a.d. 79. The poem 
has the interest of treating volcanic soil, which made both a practical 
and an imaginative appeal to the Romans.® The poet’s recollection of 
the old fertile greenery and cool shadows of the vines {hie est pampitieis 
uiridis modo Vesbitis umbris) contrasts with the bare desolation of the 
land now' buried beneath the mournful ashes of the volcano {cuncta 
iacentflammis et tristi mersa fauilla). Then an exquisite touch of romantic 
imagination pictures the vine-slopes as once haunted by the Wine-god, 
near the dancing-places of the Satyrs (modems might fancy them as 
gnomes and elves) - a region where Pompeii enjoyed the patronage of the 
Queen of Love and Herculaneum was called after the renowned demi- 
god: 

This is Vesuvius where but late ’mid vines 
Green shadows played, and noble clusters filled 
The brimming vats. This is the very ridge 
More dear to Bacchus e’en than Nysa’s heights. 

On this same mount the Satyrs yesteryear 
Did foot their frolic dance: here Venus found 
A sweeter home than Lacedaemon gave. 

A city here bore Hercules’ great name: 

Now all lies whelm’d in fire and ashes dread, 

And Heaven might well repent such fatal power.® 

So the poem ends in a tone of heartfelt sorrow over beauty destroyed, 
while other pieces are full of a healthy delight in fresh air and country 
scenes. A plane-tree might set his fancy roaming into fairyland: 

Oft ’neath this tree the tipsy fauns have played. 

And the late pipe hath scared a silent home. 

^ XII. xsxiv. 

® \V- Warde Fowler, Presidential Address to Class. Assoc., 1920, pointed 
out that, while volcanic soil influenced drainage schemes, it also set the Romans 
adventuring on the search for portents. 

® IV. xliv: ‘Licuisse’ in the closing couplet, 

‘ Cuncta iacent flammis et tristi mersa fauilla : 

Nec superi uellent hoc licuisse sibi’ 

is surprisingly taken to refer to auction-bidding by W. J. Courthope, Selectns. 
rf. Martial Translated, Lend. 1914: 

‘Kow for the place 'neath these sad ashes hid. 

If up for sale, hat single god woifld bid ? ’ 
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Fleeing the midnight o’er lonely mead 
Oft ’neaih its leaves the woodland Dryad lurked.* 

Nature could brmg him lively acnsatjoiu of sight and smell, so that he 
scents the fragrance from the myrtle, from the vine flowenng white O 
Its first clusters, and from the grass newly nibbled by the sheep * Sock 
images for the moment at least shut out the rcrolting vtces of the otj 
His own career in restfospecl, when he left Rome for ever, conuui« 
much to dissatisfy him But though he bad fallen short of the nobla] 
ideals, his experience enabled him to appraise anght the value of a good 
conscience m a review of bygone years To this thought he has !!'■“ 
admirable expression 


Good men make We a twofold span to last 
Tmce doth he live who can enjoy hu past.* 

The pith of style St hich contributed to Martial’s vogue in hisowndsf 
as always kept his poems alive, for quotabibty favours the preserr* 
tion of literary work Among his memorable sayings, in addition to the 
couplet just quoted, are To live is not a life-one roust live weU’ («• 

r! ''I ^ IS). ‘Tomorrow’s life comes Iste- 

uve men tc^ay (sera ntmu mu ett eratttna, mue hodu, I tv »*)' 
Accept the lot thou hast - prefer naught else' (modtu esse ueliS 
7^1' ^ J *“*** whore heme is evtr7wl«f* 

\^^>^^qwhahUt,MaxiMe.mu^amfu>lntat,Vll Imu 6).wkjek 
«P«trophe to the owner of a spaaous but comfortless 
Xll 1 R\ “ w®* housedl’ {quam hew wm 

riM j dislike of shams appears in ’’There is a gulf 'twiXt goo® 
vxden, Viri mviu. ?)• 
thSi" . V h« reflecuon on the flight of 'sunny ds)s 

ttotarebstbut,ettoouraccount'(«ifr, . quxn^peresmieUmfulass- 

who " educational wisdom in the hint ’Boy* 

nm/ X Ui, enough’ (awfare pwn r» wsUnt satis in 

butDalromi V P^^ducUon he values patronage ‘Give“* 

Afaroitet VT^t f»d' (w>/ Maeeenates, sum derunt, FlaUt> 

mSe^l^5^^“**«8®”*^«P'**henhe«>s'Tohve.ab«k 

which is in twr. debet habere bber, VI IsJ 

(wn lectoTf ”®* * reader your books need but ApoB® 

hshingtooman?wlv‘^'^^^"''**^'^*“ 3) On the nik ofp«^ 

*X Xim V-8^^ ’in Ixv 3-5 

4^ bocct 

*<y Mttt. I tt s Ju% 
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and granuiiarians found illustrative material in his words and phrases. 
During the Renaissance he was much studied and edited. His hende- 
casyllabics were constantly imitated by the neo-Latin poets of Italy and 
France for satiric purposes. None followed more keenly in his steps 
than the Hungarian Janus Pannonius (1434-1472), who, besides 
modelling his epigrams in freedom of utterance upon Martial’s elegiacs 
and hendecasyllabics, enthusiastically praised him as a ‘father of spor- 
tive poetry^ and of wit’ {Itidorum pater et pater leponmY to be invoked 
in preference to Apollo and the Muses. Alongside there also flows (what 
is present in Martial himself) the stream of Catullan influence obser^a-ble 
in the easy though occasionally solecistic Basia of the Pancharis by Jean 
Boimefons (Bonefonius) printed in Paris in 15S7. 

Then the influence passed over from Latin into the epigrammatic 
writing of all modem literatures. Even the couplets of the Xenia bore 
fruit; for from them sprang the sarcastic Xenien in which Goethe and 
Schiller confronted dullness and satirised their literary enemies. 
Although in quite recent times the epigram may have been less cultivated, 
in his own field Martial remains, as a pattern, supreme. 

MINOR FLAVIAN POETS 

The minor and lost poetry of the Flavian era reaches a considerable 
amount Vespasian, though an enemy to philosophers, gave financial 
encouragement to rhetors and poets. Both his sons, Titxjs and Domidan, 
VTote poems; but the latter, after his accession, did little for poetry, un- 
less we put to his credit the continuance of Capitoline and Alban com- 
petitions which ministered to his pride by eliciting laudatory' verse. 
Curiatius Materaus, best known from Tacitus’s Dialogus, has been in- 
cluded among poets of the Neronian age, when his career as dramatist 
began. His tragedy of Thyestes, however, and \a%praetextae entided Dotni- 
tius and Cato belong to Vespasian’s reign. The epic poetry of Saleius 
Bassus may have been, like that of Valerius Flaccus, based on mythology. 
Statius’s father was more attracted by current themes. 

Under Domidan, dilettand might keep the path of safety, if they 
confined themselves to such composidons as erode poems, conventional 
epic, eulogies and colourless occasional verse for recitation before friends, 
or for public competitions or for private exchange ■nith other literary 
men. The authors were the kind of persons whom we meet in Statius, 
Martial or the younger Pliny. A considerable list could be drawn up 
from these three sources; but it may suffice to select, in lyric, Vestiicius 
Spurinna,® a military' commander on Otho’sside; in epic, Julius Cerialis 

* Poanata, Utr. 1784, p. 563. 

'Plin. Ep. II. vii. i; III. i. Four mutilated choriambic odes, ascribed by 
some to Spurinna, are conrincingly rejected as forgeries: for text, Baehrens, 
P.L.M. V. 408. Cf. J. Held, Ueber d. Werth d, Briefsammhmg deijung. Plinius in 
Bezug ttuf GescJi. d. rom. Lit., 1833. 
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and the Codnis or Cordus tvhose Thewd u inentioned m JutccjI < 
second Lne, jn erotjc %ef$e, Yerguuus Rufus, an elderly friecd o 
Pliny’s, Arnintjus Stella, consul in lor, author of passionate poems on 
Violcn^Ia, whom he afterwards iiumed, and Calenus’s wife, SuIpidS, 
to whom the later so-called satire of Sulpiaa in seventy hesametet’ 
should not be ascribed * Tumus succeeded in writing satire and yrt 
surviving at the court of Domitian * His brother Scaeva or Scaevp)!^ 
Memor, we have seen, wrote tragedies, as did Camus Rufus, along sntn 
others mentioned by Martial and Juvenal, 'Fhere arc also traces oili^ 
palliatae and togatae Neither these, however, nor productions like th* 
Agaue by Statius prove that there was any reJ renascence of drama. )t 
had fallen on evil days 

^ Sulpuxat Fahiila.Ki Unsw.HaltciSS? ContainedtliomO 
tub«equeQt«dil. of Peniu* and juvvnal »ftd ui Baehren*, iM-Jtr * 93 
Cateflua't wife and the ‘ Sutpicia ’ of the satire ahould be diftinffuithed from o* 
Sulpieu of the Cerput TihufUenum 

*VaUa'a«cbol onjuv ( ao. Mart XI x 
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PLINT THE YOUNGER 

T he Latin name of the younger Pliny after his adoption under 
his maternal uncle’s will in a.d. 79 was C. Plinius Caecilius 
Secundus, Previously he had been <^ed P. Caecilius Secundus, 
and was one of the sons of L. Caecilius Cilo, a man of substance belong- 
ing to the old northern family of the Caecilii at Comum (Como). 
Pliny thus retained his gentile name instead of changing it to Caeci- 
lianus according to the republican mode. He was bom at Comum, ^ 
in either 61 or 62 ; for he saj’s he was in his eighteenth year when his 
famous uncle lost his life in the eruption of Vesuvius, August 24th, 
A.D. 79,2 His father’s early death left him under the guardianship of the 
distinguished general Verginius Rufus, who twice refused the imperial 
purple: to him and to his uncle he owed guidance in his studies. There 
was no public teacher at Comum (a disadvantage which Pliny sought to 
remedy in later years), so that his education in the north must have been 
conducted either privately or at Milan. In time, however, he went to 
Rome and studied under Nicetes Sacerdos and Quintilian.® The elder 
Pliny’s example and precepts kept his nephew assiduously employed: 
even a walk was frowned upon, and on the occasion of the fatal eruption 
the youth was engaged on a literary exercise set him by his imcle, and 
was also working on Livy.* Such teaching and his own diligence led to 


* ‘patria mea,’ Ep. IV. -xxx. i. 
® VI. vi. 3; II. xiv. 9-10, 
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® VI. XK. 5. 

* III. V. 16; VI. xvi. 7, XX. 5. 
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hjs early appearance as a pleader, for he ar^ed his first case in tu 
nineteenthyear* This svasmTitua'* reign, thereafter, under Donuoin, 
he filled a round of offices and built up a reputatioR by speaking some* 
times in the Senate, but mostly lo what he calls his special ‘arena,’ the 
ccntumviral court for the trial of lawsuits about disputed properties or 
successions * The bterary works, however, by which he is known he 
long ^ost entirely to the tune of Netva and Trajan, and are therefore 
post Flavian * 

f Cicero, no Latm author is so well blown to us We have s 

ull setf revelation m his letters, while a few inscnpoons record hr* 
nrm honorvm * Yet, dearly diough his personality stands out, teasir? 
puzzles remain, affecting hia hfc and works. For these problems bntf 
mendon must suffice Ever since Mommsen published his elabonw 
^de Zur Lcbcnageschichte der jfingtren Plmius’ m Hemts xn 1869 ‘ 
owcussion has continued on the dates when Plmy held certain of hn 
^wand on the interconnected question of the dates when the different 
^xs ot ^e epistles were wntten and issued Though finality has not 
4 Mommsen’s pronouncements have been eon 

“P®" ^ conccpuon that Phnyfa 
carefasn*L produce a false impressiOO of ff#* 


ere not uj chroaolopcal 
a# a fouedif f *hc chronology of the letter* 

wir iwrt .k! ^ It » here w 

other * Aft« afhSlw, ^ **■ “5 


other * which cndcs have assailed him or eacl 

batoned •mportant such detaffs arc in the interests oi 

make Lttlr d,ff »tandpouit of pore btersturc, 

perhaps bv ®**“pfo. Mommsen was wrung ped wrorg 

theory)* a, ,0 Pl^s tenure f 
praetorship to or if he was right m assigning Plmy’* 


iV v,u 8 


wu J-LS *9*7) S»6j 5*6* 56^7 V 5*791"*^ 

youngct nj-vl .1 «f Ow tr«ite«» fone cf than ^ 

htpruniU for stU^^ by hi* fithia- CJo to prowd* Oil ** 


, JV 36i 

“4‘^trttt GcinoU, C. Peter A.b»ch. SWwW 

*04 ln» tvpotttoT. Pw** UiefultummarT of their eooido*'<““ 

wature ai Bunion . ».U nor* 


——•winet bdianilQiT r '.•emou, t.:. feter Atota 

repom t«» PlinjM “*^01 •ummary of th«r eoi 


£ T RtemJl, Lond^ J903 p xsaviifC 

jmdCTtaaw, it dtwwUy r«‘ 

A TJ> «*“7 **? t>n Date of Pliny** prefecture » 
'tt* A-Blht^.^ ““-urS. 


that Orta « ituttfucuT, PL /fen,, hriu (igaj) p lOO it, tgr*** 

ewctfd «c\«nl of PbUT^e L^it^neAuAtt in Silrt //»*• »«'* 

rtm<t* yr»r en, • rnulti but rr]ect* Otto * tUte of aJ> 95 

Silti Afm I9JJ AlUin bt febre 93 Pr»etor • Otto replied W 

I aSS cima^ 
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Nor is there any stagnation in Plinian textual criticism, as the issue 
of editions in this century proves;^ and, though a literary history is not 
directly concerned tvith an author’s MSS., it is difficult to forget that 
the sole written copy on which Pliny’s correspondence with Trajan 
rests has long since been lost, and that the establishment of the text in 
the other books of letters - not an easy matter - depends on a right 
assessment of three distinct families of MSS.® 

Fortimately, the essential facts of Pliny’s life are beyond dispute. He 
went through the two preliminary stages of a civil career by performing 
in the ‘vigintivirate’ the duties of assisting the praetor as decemuir 
stlitibus iudicandis and by serving in garrison abroad as military tri- 
bune in Syria. After his return to Rome, he receiv'ed the compliment of 
being appointed settir of the equites\ he held the quaestorship 89-90, tri- 
bunate of the people 91-92, and praetorship in 93. An impeiid dispen- 
sation abolished for him the usual interval between tribunate and 
praetorship. He was, then, praetor in a year signahsed by Domitian’s 
determined endeavour to quell what he considered a ‘Stoic Opposition.’ 
How far Pliny did or could help his Stoic friends cannot be determined. 
He is at some pains at a later date to declare that he supported the 
philosopher Artemidorus with money and a personal call of sympathy 
outside Rome, and to indicate that he was himself the subject of a 
secret information;® but Pliny had a hazardous position to fill, espedally 
in 93, as a magistrate, as a recipient of the emperor’s favour, and as a 
temperamental objector to anything like martyrdom. Further confidence 
was shown in 94, when Domitian made him one of the three prefects of 
the military treasury. Discretion and the right sort of silence brought 
him safely to Nerva’s reign, when his business experience recommended 
him for nomination early in a.d. 98 to the prefecture of the aerarittm 
Satumi. Nerva died before the end of January; but Pliny was confirmed 
in his prefecture by Trajan, who, two years later, in September, 100, 
promoted him to a suffect consulship. It was on assuming the chair in 
the Senate that Pliny pronounced before the emperor the Panegyric 
which was the spoken basis of the over-elaborated oration that survived. 
A break in magisterial duties ended a few years later, when Trajan 
granted him a seat in the college of augurs in succession to a revered 
friend, Julius Frontinus: next came his commission on the Tiber 

^E.g. Kukula, ed. 1912, noticed J. Wight DufF, CJi. xxviii (1914) pp. 
134-137; E. T. Memli, 1922, noticed J. P. Postgate, CJi. xxxvii (1923) pp. 
35-36. Cf. Bibl. , , . 

® E. K. Rand, who with E. A. Lowe published (V\’^ashington 1922) the facsi- 
mile of the uncial remains of the Letters now in the Pierpont Morgan Library, 
N. Yk., has indicated a new method of approach through the Aldine_ edition, in 
the belief that these fragments form part of the lost Codex Parisinus whiA 
Aldus used for his ed. of 1 508 (Harv. StuL in Cl. Phil, xxxiv, r 923)- Merrill ^d 
not accept this identification or the 6th cent, date suggested for the uncials 
(CJ^. 1923), 
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Conservancy Board, involving superintendence of the banis 
channel of ^e river and the drainage of the city When Trajan, there- 
fore, had taken over from the Senate the badly managed province « 
Biihynia, he paid a vvell-deserved compliment to Pliny'a executive ara 
financial ability by letting his dioice fall upon him as his special sm 
personal representative The emperor knew him intimately, and on 
one occasion summoned him as an assessor m trials heard by his Majesty 
at Centum Cellae (Cmta Vecchia), some forty-seven miles distant froin 
Rome * The evidence on the whole points to A D tii-tij as the penoi 
of two years during which Pliny was governor m Bithynia.*Itniayhave 
been only m his second jear of office that he found time to c’ctend hn 
movements beyond Bithynia proper, and to visit the eastern or PontiC 
part of his province * Presumably he died m harness at least the cor- 
respondenie comes to an abrupt close In the last letter of his which v« 
have, he mentions having sent his wife back to Italy post-haste o" 
account of her grandfather’s death, and the emperor's reply ends the 
collection * It is not wholly unfitting that this mainly official brok shoiw 
conclude with a domestic touch Pliny was deeply attached w hi* third 
we, Calpumia what he wntes of her shows how much he appreciated 
her interest in hu work what he wntes to her when they arc separated 
thoiw that a love letter was withm 1 ^ capaaty * 

Pliny s marriages brought him no children, but Trajan eoiJerrei 
upon him the tut tnum hberonim in 9 $ Generous to fnends, he showed 
ramficcflce to his nauve town durmg his lifetime by presenting 8 «“ 
endow mg a library, devotinga sum to the support of freeborn boy* * 0 “ 
gifls, and promising to pay one-thitd of the salary for a professor of 
t^etonc 1 he longest of the inscriptions* concerning him prove* t** 
bequests for baths, for the maintenance of a hundred freedmen, and 
U« Wfrfl. 

Ut poetry we should scarcely have suspected him, but that he pic*" 
manifestly anxious to be thought capable of composing the 
Ir^,. . endeavouring to be naughty or even fnvo* 

conceive However, he had tried his hand at a variety 
** * *™gedy, when he was fourteen, and later at Latm 
termed hendecasyllabic verse * An epigram by Cicero on Ttro 

and iV,. ,v ^ midday siesu for poeuc composioon, 

e thirteen hexameters which resulted show that he had mod» 
‘VI nxi 

Letief od Trqian Jntrod p 24 if and footnote w 

who placed Plmv’. ■IwfiVte), wv oppoaition to Momm^t 

hit &jnt Veer , *f*‘*'® P*rt* of the province m the Uner h*u*" 

Sinope, anil that afttpth^'k^ ***** P* autumn of ria Plmy took ahip ** 
tnalot Chtuuana “'***'* *vote from Ammii the fimoua letter touching 

•CfLV 5>6a-Deit„.itS .to ’*vn*i“'2^ ■v.v.i.Vir V 
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better have slept^ The eight elegiacs of versified adHcc preserved 
elsewhere as one of his sportive trifles (Itaus) are mediocre.- Yet he is 
proud to have issued a volume of hendecasyllabic poems, w'hich, he 
says, are read, sung to music, and actually lure Greeks to study Latin. 
T simply pra}',’ is his complacent remark, ‘that future ages may endorse 
the mistake or the appreciation of my contemporaries.’® But the ages 
have not spared the book. 

Pliny felt still more pride in his oratory as a basis of fame. Much of 
his speaking must have been too strictly legal for preservation; but there 
were occasions in and outside Rome which made his eloquence in his 
own eyes worthy of permanent record. With some speeches he took 
enormous pains after delivery: thej' would be carefully revised, retried 
upon a small circle of friends, sent in whole or in part to correspondents 
for criticism, delivered afresh before a large invited audience, and, 
after final emendation, possibly published.^ ‘ I reflect,’ he remarks, ‘what 
a serious matter it is to put something into the hands of the public.’® 
He was perfectly conscious of the risk that such a redelivered speech 
ran of losing its fire, and yet he wonders why he should be criticised 
for his practice of serving up speeches at a formal recitaitoJ We know 
of at least seven speeches of his that reached book-form, though they 
have not reached us. These include his address at the dedication of the 
library at Comum; pleadings in defence of Julius Bassus and Rufus 
Varenus on the two occasions when Pliny acted as coimsel against the 
Bithynians, whom he was one day to govern; a speech for Attia Viriola 
to show cause why she should not be disinherited; and an attack in the 
Senate, after Domitian’s death, upon Publicius Certus as responsible 
I for the conviction of the yoimger Helvidius. This last oration^ gave 
■ Pliny a safe opportunity of eulogising a Stoic family, and brought him 
from a friend the compliment, joyfully accepted, of comparing it to 
Demosthenes’s speech Against Mddias. ‘In fact,’ replies Pliny, ‘I had 
j that speech in my hands when I composed mine - not to rival it (that 
f would be outrageous or almost insane), but still to imitate and follow 

} as far as difference of genius — a very great and a very small one - or 

; the dissimilarity of the case would permit.’® Among other speeches, 

; which may or may not have circulated aftenvards, were those he delivered 
; on the two occasions when, as advocate for the Baetic provincials, he 

■■ I Ibid. 4-6. 

j - VII. is. 10-14. 

“VII. iv. 10: ‘unum precor ut posteri quoque aut errent similiter aut iudi- 
cent.’ His ‘libelli,’ which were on s^e at L>’Dn, may have contained poetry, 

, IX. .xi. 

' ‘ VII. xvii. 7, 

y ^ Ibid. 15. For Pliny’s public speaking see V. Cucheval, ffisC. deVeloquence 
romaine . . . mart de Ciceron . . . c . . . H^rien, Paris 1893, II, chaps, xxiii and 
' xxiv. i 

r * II. xix. z; ‘neque me praeterit actioncs quae recitantur impetum omnem 
... pcrdere’; VII. xvii. 2. 

/ ’ IV. joci. 3: IX^ sdii. * VII. ixx. 5. 
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prosecuted cx-govemors of tbeifs, Baebius Massa and Caealius Qa» 

CU8, his impeachment of the notorious Manus Pnscus as ^ . 

Afncans along with Tacitus tnAJ) loo, and the defence of a groiip 
legatees charged in the cnmmal court with poisoning 

Nothing has however, come ilown tt represent his oratorical 
except the rc-edited form of the Panfgyrtcus on Trajan, pronounce 
the Senate by Pliny on entering with Coroutus TcrtuUus upon the 
sulate m the later part of the year too One cannot hope to 
much of the onginal speech is embedded in what we now have 
after its dehvery, Pliny sent a copy to Voconius Romanus 
for criticisms, and his letter* makes it clear that he was scrtitimsing 
own performance under various rhetoncal heads His wnten 
IS that the well known nature of the matenaJ (that is, 
and qualities) must concentrate the attention undidy on style (tboia /> 
whereas there are other points to consider like arrangement and t^^ 
tions, also, just as m a picture, one demands high lights and * * 

No more illuminating introduction, however, to the Pafu^ff^ 
found than m another letter roentioiung an amplified form ofthespe®^ 
which Phny has been reading to a gathering of fnends on three , 

days * As they had assembled in spue of bad weather, their 
was a compliment to literature, which, he says, was just revii'WK “* 
being nearly extinguished ‘it is rwt that there is more style than 
ly. but people write with more hking because they have «<>« 
[bbenut lito^ eiicm Ubentms) ' Exuberance, he submits, wu** 
expected in such a composition m fact, pl^ unadorned ^***8^*^ 
might appear out of place m a eulogy, though he hints at hopes t^ 
literary taste will yet come to bvour austere in preference to **’®**^ 
writing • One most important point emerges bearing on the 
design Proper as it was that the fuller treatment m book-form 
xua ipattQStut it ubmm uohomiu ampkcii) should do justice to 
excellence of the emperor, there was the further aim of drawing tfl 
pi«ure of a perfect pnnee This is an implicit appeal to postenty keti 
only rclauvely makes the Pawgyrte more endurable the praises rei^ 
excessive, the figures strained, the prokoty wcansoroe For us its cw 
value lies m the histoncal hght shed on the early part of a 
wanWy documented as Trajan’s is, apart from Pliny’s speech and li» 
correspondence * 

^e compIuTientary expression of thanks to which senator* ^ 

ned with secret chafingin Domitian’s day was expanded by P 

* fovdafto m wiuch jjg incorporated the two rhetoncal presen}^ 

la ol defied fact and psyebological study That is why the 
divides Itself broadly between Trajan s public acts and Trajafl’s peiw®** 

JIIIxui »in siiu. ’ 

U u- 58s .nd tv 13, uyi Pliny i* cited s?3 

rge (Eaai tur U rJsw* dt Tngaiii, anU it 1 « vintsble ^tonM* de Tr*) 
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character. The exordium acknowledges a sense of the divine favour which 
has bestowed upon Rome such an emperor; it disclaims all intention of 
flattering; for abject obeisance, as if to a deity, is no longer necessaiy — 
Trajan is no tyrant, but a fellow-citizen. Then the keynote is struck. One 
reflects how highly endowed ought that person to be who controls the 
Empire by sea and land, in peace and war; but imagination can yield 
none worthier of such authority than the prince in whose presence the 
orator is speaking. Logically, then, he is the picture of an idea for future 
ages. Trajan’s services before his recent arrival in Rome imply bravery, 
wide rmlitary experience, power of discipline and a loyal acceptance of 
his adoption by Nerva to be a colleague and successor. His triumphant 
entry into the city and at the same time his modest bearing form a fit 
prelude to a rehearsal of his public acts, such as liberality to the people, 
care of poor children, protection of commerce, solicitude for the corn 
supply that might well make Rome independent of ‘haughty Egypt,’ 
exhibition of manly games, abolition of espionage, repression of in- 
formers, discountenancing of treason-trials, stabilisation of finance, 
guaranteeing of ■nills, and a wise policy in building. The emperor de- 
votes anxious thought to the provinces, and has a due regard for justice: 
in fine, he governs as the Creator does - a vicegerent on earth. His per- 
sonal qualities are commended with allusions to the contrasted inhu- 
manity of Domitian. So far is the emperor from self-assertion that he 
had long hesitated to accept a third consulship; so zealous is he that 
change of work is for him a form of relaxation. Unconscious humour 
lurks in the detailed picture of this indefatigable sportsman and handy 
seaman, rmlike Domitian {^qtianium dissimilis illi) whom fear of the sea 
reduced to the condition of a victim led to the slaughter {piaculum). 
Next, his private life in the palace with wife and sister is touched on; 
then his affability to friends, and, with a glance at Claudius’s court, his 
control over the freedmen of his household: ‘You know that greatness 
in freedmen is the chief mark of littleness in a prince.’^ Well does such 
an emperor deserve to be called optirmis. After an apostrophe to his late 
Majesty, Nerva, the formal close comes in acknowledgements uttered 
to Trajan on behalf of Pliny himself and his colleague, and in deferential 
remarks to their fellow-senators. 

Regarded under the aspect of an admonitory document for future 
princes, the Panegyric is less offensive to modem taste ; because its words 
are not those of an obsequious toady but of a patriot insistent upon the 
services rendered by a wise emperor to his country. Its faults, too, such 
as affectation and long-windedness would certainly have been less pre- 
sent in the spoken form. As it now stands, it w'earies the reader by its 
length, adulation and artifices. Trajan ceases to be interesting as a Sun- 
god or an earthly Jupiter: he is more effective as a hard-working ruler. 

^ Pan. bDccviii. 2: ‘Scis enim praecipuum esse indicium non magni principis 
magnos libertos.' 
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The rhetoncal element is also amdont resort u too often 
theses,* senienhaf,* and a subtle^ that degenerates into baa tas 
The speaous colores of rhetoric betray themselves m 
turns a mutiny, it ts suggested, was the scry thing wanted ^ P 
Trajan a true corrector emendatorque, and his grey ^irs were ' 
ordined to enhance his reverend appearance Ulat uncompuniefl 
rhetoncal colour would have been gitcn to grey hairs m Donu 
case may be imagined Perhaps Trajan felt such elaborate praises ss^^ 
mg as he must have found some of the questions on detail inclu 
dozen jears later m Pliny’s letters |o hun from Bitbynia 
Ptmfgyne contains much to illustrate the invasion of prose by ^ 
here the egtetno on Egypt will provide apposite examples. A* 
epideiciic performance, then, ts our sole specimen of the au 
oratory, we must beware of judging the lost speeches by it. 
speeches Pliny, though never an austere orator, may have indulged 
in the rhetori^ faults of hia time _ 

Pliny’s Letters, on which he pnded himself less than on his 
and speeches, constitute his real title to fame The Z47 
nine books which precede the last book (containing 12 1 letters 
correspondence between Trajan and Pliny in a-d i j t-i *3) 
inthe period fromabout A D qytoabout 109 Their chronology, » 
been indicated, is a debated and suU debauble mstier : but there i> 
growing belief that the letteis m the nine books were issued m g"“P 

whichone theory ae least arranges symmetncally in triads *Fhnydi 

sdhere to strict chronological order, and his own statement to that efl 
u confirmed by several instances * The collection m nine books n* 
be assumed to have been complete before Phny left Italy for his es»t« 
province, and the sO'called tenth book to have been pubhsbed 
Pliny a death by some friend or possibly by hiS vridow . 

To understand Pliny’s significance as letter-wnteril is necessity 
observe what an eputula from his hand meant \N e have nothing 
like it eatLer on the other hand, a long aeries of prose letters m * 


* 'd‘piusalt«r«fijti slier cligere*. x 6 ‘(if NerusJ tlbi 

pWe quiTo'cer*^'* * «««*' uidesns ut triuniphsfe*. 

* ‘“Uprrttunu omnibus eliai debrt M omnibus , Isvi 5 

P™«P» MM qui pnus ipse detrpif, snd psrsdoSM 
^ s raununento non «g«re ’ , 

S re ad sidrrs toOit humus ISIS communis et coRiuss pm ^ 

* r*** Use of hjs fert on common earth exsIts the empero* 

^ ^ p 107 ff , divides " 

J04.IV-VI,ad lo8,VII-ix.s supplement. eoii“^‘’j 

the kttera ****" fo*' **** '>rronolo8T 

oonehm' "®'’ S'nietci tetnpons ordine, ueque enim 

« sTonPrisciis-sind 

rea^ter mVilt**** i» to 98 IX. xxxiv mentions PJmy’s idea of employr”* 

tes<«r, m Vlll 1 me ules hss been seWd on 
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times and later literature bear a family resemblance to his. Classical 
Greece presents in this held relatively slight remains. There are no in- 
disputably genuine Greek letters to represent the best period, partly 
because inside the small Hellenic communities it was pointless to write 
to a man whom one might see in an hour or so, and partly because 
external communication was hampered in many ways. As travel and 
separation greatly predispose to letter-writing, it is natural to think that 
the breadth of interest which furnishes the best epistolary equipment 
came more easily to a Roman in the daj’s of a world-empire; it is there- 
fore natural to feel less surprise that, as the dialogue had become classic 
in Greece, so the sort of halved dialogue which constitutes a good 
letter became classic at Rome. Something in the Roman genius favoured 
this literary form: it is not merely that there is no Greek analogy' to the 
three kinds of epistles written by Cicero, Seneca and Pliny, but in later 
centuries Latin still holds the supremacy; for Julian the Apostate and 
Synesius, Bishop of CyTcne, arc not in letter-writing the equals of the 
Gallic Bishop, Sidonius Apollinaris, or the statesman Cassiodor(i)us. 

The letter, as pubUshed by Pliny', goes far beyond the scope of the 
simplest private form written to make a request or give information. 
This simplest form may be no more literature than an official letter is; 
yet many letters, in the original sense, intended only for an individual 
receiver may possess the charm of frankness and artlessness um'tcd tvith 
just as much design as is needed for clear conveyance of the writer’s 
thoughts. One of the fascinations in Cicero’s letters, especially those to 
Atticus, is that he speaks to his friend as if to himself, uttering the first 
thing that comes {quiJqttid in buccam. Ad Ait. XII. i. 2); so that this 
immediate committal of thought or experience to paper involves a dis- 
regard of academic rules and often a free borrowing of tone and expres- 
sion from the sermo cotidianus. YTierever, in parts of the Epistulae ad 
Familiares, there may cross Cicero’s mind the possibility of publication, 
he becomes at once less unconstrained and more formal. It makes all 
the difference whether our letters are to be read by one or by many. 
Witli the notion of a collective audience among contemporaries or pos- 
terity there begins the quest after artistry : then it is always possible that, on 
redressing the balance, one may be compensated for the lost spontaneity 
with new aesthetic effects. This more literary type is represented by 
Pliny. With him the epistle has overstepped the rigid bounds of a letter: 
it has become a causerie on paper, and the addressee is in a position com- 
parable to that of the Pisones in Horace’s versified epistle on poetry, or 
Lucilius in Seneca’s Epistulae Morales, or Madame de Sevigne’s 
daughter in her correspondence. The recipient really represents the 
great public, while Pliny ranges at will anyn'here through the width of 
human life among themes likely to provide interesting material - a 
senatorial debate, a trial, an illness, a death, a murder, a mysterious dis- 
appearance, floods on the Tiber, a volcanic disaster, ghost stories, a 
p 
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boot, a jpcech, a literary celebnty, questions of style, pnnopla cfe^u 
caoon, advice about a tutor, social claims, a day m town, a day m 
country, scenery, a residence by the sea or in Tuscany or on the laffy “ 
Garda an offer of a loan, a purchase of property, a mean hos^ * 
thian bronze the duty of forgiveness, greetings to fnends or reUo't*! 
congratulations, consolations Elsewlwre, tn a light win, he * 
poor correspondent, or an acquaintance who forgotten to 

dimer, regrets he Im only got thanks to send for a present of ihroshB 

adcnowledges another gift with the information that, though 
are troubbng him, he can see it is a plump hen , tells another fneiw 
he 18 busy with the vintage, but will ‘draw off’ fresh verses for 
or again, much as Bums in one of his letters dehghtfuUy told three 
about Alloway Kirk, so Plmy *■>»« three anecdotes about Regula* win 
the airy introduction ‘down with your copper and get s story wwdi 
gold, no three stonesi * 

Expression must be mamfold to keep pace m pliancy with every 
turn of thought on such a variety of subjects The general effect is 
^ a miscellany of micuature studies or fetalltlons* m the sense tl^ 

Puny’s letun, essay like, weigh some incident, expencnct, or idea in 

scale of the authors personal mood, or, if ‘weighing’ be too 
term, the author nay be said to play lightly round his theme and put W 
own spmt into it This personal impress makes the letters as readsW* 
as leaves from a well written duty so that they have, some of them, ^ 
madental, mtunate, and literary mtertst which marks a work like w 
journal da Goncaurt Epistolary htenture, even at its most 
pouessa the attraction of affording a sure insight into the nature of «*» 
author ^Vhile it may be too much to declare, as Johnson did, that ‘m » 
8 letters, you know, ttadam, his soul likes naked,’ still there ni«‘ 
alswys^ in them a biography of the feelings there will also often ^ 
ana perhaps more interesting if imdesigned - lUumuiatioa thrown upon 
ae c^ma of the day Since Hmya letters do not belong to the kif^ 

®ff to fine careless freedom, one does not look to find m them w 

rap^convenatiotial and tuccato notes of some of Cicero’s, or the ep« 
we toore labonously penn^ 

fjm» .v^'’^^*®^*^"*'“*P***’**®®®°***^*hft hope of p»thn^ 

Mntunents and phrases are so cunningly disaphned sC 
artist, r ** ttosophisticated charm they 

pace. But with aU this clever artificiality Pliny h«< much smiD" 
Studied ete^nee a not necessanly mimical to su* 
We n( s ... . reoiam a true index to his personality and to th 

tunes He realised the contrast between hia own letters so 
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Cicero’s. Their circumstances were different, and Cicero’s fertile 
genius could readily find abundance of material in the stirring times 
that witnessed the death throes of the republic. Apologising, therefore, 
to a friend who has demanded full letters, Pliny pleads lack of thrilling 
subjects and fears that his epistles may become too academic (scholas- 
ticac atqiie tmhraticae).^ We may take it for certain that one reason why 
Cicero’s letters so far outnumber Pliny’s is that Pliny must have ex- 
cluded from publication such of his letters as in substance could not lay 
claim to general interest or in form could not serve as patterns of style. 
It is noteworthy that there are no epistles of the literary type belonging 
to the period of his governorship, though it is conceivable that, but for 
his death, the world would have seen another issue of his open letters, 
adorned, as before, with that bel esprit which Europe has found so 
attractive. 

This Plinian type of letter, where the underlying realities are re- 
touched more or less lightly with literary refinements before publica- 
tion, is one of the legacies of Rome to modem literature. Epistolography 
made no advance in the Middle Ages, but with the Renaissance the 
the recovery w'as well marked among scholars. ^Vhen we turn to the 
eighteenth century, the palmiest age for letter-writing in English 
literature, it is impossible to avoid being struck with a similarity of 
spirit between Pliny’s letters and those of Horace Walpole, Gray and 
Co\vper. Despite Pliny’s complaints about inroads on his time, and 
harder worker though he was than our chief letter-writers, he yet en- 
joyed the comfort and the leisure which seem indispensable to the pro- 
duction of the best literary epistles. Thoughtful, kindly, communi- 
cative, he was the very man to give human interest to his writing. Neither 
in Walpole, that caustic and voluminous man of the world, nor in Gray, 
largely a recluse with a fund of somewhat baffling restraint, do we dis- 
cover the amiability which makes this pagan gentleman so winning. 
Perhaps Cowper, if we neglect his shy melancholy and quiet humour, 
presents most parallels to Pliny. Scholarly, sensible, well-mannered, 
free from ill-nature, artistic in expression, he had a turn for reflection 
which made much in his letters read as if the English would go straight 
into Plinian Latin. Certainly it is not without significance that one of the 
best English renderings of Pliny was that composed by Melmoth in the 
eighteenth century: it is too verbose, but even its generous verbosity 
suggests the spacious leisure of a period before the rush of modern life 
mortally wounded the art of letter-writing. 

In contrast to the literary epistles, the correspondence with Trajan 
concerns the business of a provincial governor, some of it urgently de- 
manding for setdement all the haste that the Roman imperial post by 
road and sea would allow. Here we find petitions for privileges on 
behalf of Pliny himself and others, reports on his struggles with the 

1 IX. ii. 3-3. 
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impaired finances of muniapalities, knotty questions in cnil ot 
religious or criminal law, local difficulties m building a theatre or 
temple or aqueduct or baths, and repeated requests for a trained sur- 
veyor or architect from Rome Most famous of all is the pair consisting 
of the letter from Pliny on prosecuting Christians and Trajan’s answer 
Histoncaliy the collection is most valuable, because it lifts the veil from 
the administration of a prmmcc in an abnormal condition, but much 
non literary matter has, of necessity, to be introduced, and there is ju^t 
that element of fussiness which good letters lack One feels that the 
special commissioner refere too many nunute points to Trajan, ana 
deserves the reminder that some of bis reported quandanes were 
exactly of the sort which he had been sent out to solve on the spot 
Trajan's replies are busmess-tike and brief, the findmgs of a fair-minded 
man though they arc friendly to his ‘dear Sccundus,’ their very brevity 
sometimes implies that the governor is causing both the emperor and 
himself too much worry once or twm, indeed, they verge on the 
snappy That is one reason why it u incredible that they could have been 
the product of the unpenal bureau m Rome - the personal touch t* 
present Reputations arc not likely to be made by propounding theories 
that these replies came from an office instead of from the emperor* of 
by starting doubts about the autbeoucity of this correspondence in 
general or of the special letters touching the Chnsuans whom Phny ^ 
tojudgeinCithyma i 

A personality so manifold deserves fuller exanunattoo than has been 
mcidencally possible in a survey of his Lfe and letters If dignity, self* 
possession, broad imndedness, coiuiderateness, courtesy and genero- 
sity are qualities that constitute a gentleman, then Pliny was one He 
knew how to ensure respect for the high magistracies which he held, 
he could keep his head in court so as to make the requisite retort to an 
i^air opponent, his wide expenence of life taught him fairness in 
dealing with others, he was considerate to tenants and servants, treated 
superiors and infenors with politeness, and performed potable acts of 
munificence Although he devoted muvh energy to the preparation of 
casta M the court roll,* his master passion was literary study Epthn- 
siasm forces him to recommend tt foe others 

Let this be your bissiness, this your idleness, this your toil, and tbi* 
* *** pursuits let ymir vngiluce, in these let your repo** 


Arodst distracting avocations, he pined for retirement away from Rom* 
Where he could read and write 


Shall I never 

JC/sn 14^8 

* ^Urt. Fpig \ XX 

* I ju-j ‘Hoc III 


break, if I mayn’t untie, these cramping bond*^ 

I 14-17. cued ferPImy. in an * 
B*pUiumtitniB,boe«tnim. ' 
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Never, I suppose - for the old tasks have new tasks growing on them 
before the earlier ones are finished.^ 

So he writes from town: 

\^Tiat am I doing, you ask. What you wot of. I’m hard pressed 
with official duty; I’ve friends to attend to; sometimes I study, the 
thing to do which, not ‘sometimes’ but solely and continually, would 
be, I don’t dare to say more virtuous, but surely more welcome.® 

Even if he did get away to the lake-countiy' for fishing and hunting, he 
liked to combine literaiy' composition wdth his sport; and a saving grace 
let him see the humour of the situation when he tells Tacitus about 
waiting for the wild boar with writing material at hand.® What might 
easily have become mere bookishness was counteracted by duties, 
official and social, which involved intercourse with his fellow-men. As 
it happened, his career enabled him to discharge faithfully public and 
professional tasks, and yet in his leisure do good ser\'ice to literature. 
Here his premier attention turned on oratorj’ and poetry. WTiile he 
knew and esteemed certain philosophers, he apparently shared some of 
Quintilian’s suspicions about others; and while he once penned a hand- 
some tribute to the divine majesty of history, he disavowed any purpose 
of competing in that field.* But, if he restricted his own output, he 
was catholic in his zeal for the production of all forms of h'terature. This 
appears in his enthusiasm for rediationes: it mattered litde whether 
the reading were from history, comedy, poetry' or oratory - Pliny was 
scrupulous in his attendance,® believing that private perusal was not 
enough to test a work without the uiua uox,^ and offering sound reasons 
in defence of the practice as an aid to criticism.® 

Similar zeal stimulates vigorous correspondence about the emenda- 
tion of his speeches and verses, and repeated exhortations urging others 
to produce literary work.® His praises of contemporaries, though too 
lavish and partial, were in a measure due to the same genuine interest.® 
He may be extravagant in declaring that nothing so perfect had appeared 
of recent years as Augurinus's ‘Poems in Little’ (Poemat/a): here he 
seems naively to disclose the reason for his bias as personal liking or the 
poet’s compliments to himself.®® He may also have overstated the case 

® II. viii. 2: ‘Numquamne hos artissinios laqueos . . . abrumpam? . . .’ 

®VII. XV. i: ‘Requiris quid agam. Quae nosti. Distringor oSicio, amicis 
deseruio, studeo interdum, quod non interdum sed solum semperque facere, 
non audeo dicere rectius, certe beatius erat.’ 

* 1 . vi. I : ‘lUdebis et licet rideas’; cf. IX. x. 

* IX. xxvii; V. viii. 

* 1. xiii. 5: ‘equidem prope nemini defui.’ 

* II. iii. 9. 

® V, iii. 8; VII. xvii. 

“ I. iii. 4: ‘effinge aliquid et escude quod sit perpetuo tuum’; V. x (to 
Suetonius); VIII. iv. 

? rV. XX, xxvii; V. v, xvii; VTI. xxviii; IX. xxii. 
rV. xxvii. 2. 
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in saying that Fannius s premature death robbed the worid of an an 
mortal work on Nero a victims • Naturally some whisper reached him 
in time that exception had been taken to his excessive cnromendatiow 
to which his answer if not wholly valid is at least candid 

You tell me that some people have condemned me m your 
for praising my friends at every opportunity beyond what is due 1 
admit the impeachment (agnouo ertmen) welcome it, m fart. For 
what is nobler than the fa^t of kindliness? After all who are they 
who know my fnends better than I do? Yet suppose they do 
grudge me a most delightful deception? For supposing my fnenos 
are not such as I declare they are atiU I am happy in fancying them so 
Well then they d better turn this inaladfoit activity of theiiS {i^ 
itram dtligmium) upon others there a no lack of people who call it 
critical judgement to pull their fnends to pieces they’ll never per 
suade me into thinking that I love my fnends too dearly * 

It 18 futile to argue that he was not severe enough, and might have 
raised the literary standard by indulging like Boileau in outspoke** 
attacks * ^Vhat looks more hkely is that the example and praise of* m*® 
of Plmy’i ability and reputatioo sutredconteioporano to do the utmos 
of which they were capable However that may be the freedon* 
envy implied in such praisea must be set to his credit, and a good d» 
should be forgiien to a benevoience which showed itself in many ofher 
ways-m his chantable use of we^th his witlrngness to help in *“* 

fortune his ready emotion over the death of fnend or slave ‘None htd a 

considerate master would have chosen a room for study so as to 
any temptation to interfere with the festive rowdmess of his slaves wh« 
celebrating the Saturnalia,* or have taken pains to arrange that his fi*co 
man Zosimus who had been spitting blood, should go to the Riviers 
and benefit by a prescnption which medicine neglected for centunes 
in the treatment of tuberculosis — excellent fresh aif and properly 
handled milk.* The tolerance which marked him as a governor made 
bm companionable for very diverse types of men -a brooder 
Taatus or an airy mocker lie Martia] It was rare for him to jeathe 
anyone as be did Regulus for he recognised the inhumamtf of 

^ fierce a hater and the Tirtueofforgnxness * Temperate though nd* 

Pliny followed a rule of life as oommendsble as the Stoic yet without 


Jyv 4 •minomla aliquid. 

P^. •sl'fc' attatu nae ftuJuHOt fienmiOTH tgtnt C ,*L 

illipro*unti»ecuJo»uoqui » cut BoUeus poster pubh»° 
q pwwUutUfit uehementerreprehendunt. , . - 

V *, **• ^ V f nuoiniB me eisui dolore 

• II “"*'"**> “d for dare* VX/I 




Vifr vi.i et Uc e Qsmodi curst onibus »ecoinjnodan»»irn“^ 

,0101 i»mDu .3 , “P'jmum « «nen<l»msanutn esutuno qiu *'**^*Ji„ 
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Stoic rigidity; and if at times he appeared a littie prim and priggish, 
let it be remembered how anxious he v.'ss at other times to show that 
he could unbend into frivolities.^ His greatest weakness lies so patently 
on the surface that it amuses more than it offends. The passion for fame 
turned into an amiable vanity when he was convinced that the coveted 
fame had been attained. With a perfectly naive egoism that disarms 
severe censure, he chronicles his own good deeds or desires a place in 
Tacitus’s immortal works.- Can one w'onder that he liked to have his 
name coupled with that of the historian?® He writes; 

I never experienced greater pleasure than from a talk with Corne- 
lius Tacitus recently. He told me that he had sitting ne.xt him at last 
dreus-games a Roman knight. After conversation on a wide range of 
learning, the latter asked, 'Arc you from Italy or the provinces?’ 
‘ You know me,’ was the reply, ' and from my literary works to be sure.’ 
I\Tiereupon the other asked, ‘Are you Tacitus or Pliny?’* 

The letter proceeds to recount another inddent in which a stranger 
guessed Pliny’s identity, and concludes: ‘I’m not afraid to appear too 
boastful in quoting not my own but other people’s opinion about me.’ 
Still, it is his o%vn golden opinion that he quotes about his speech for 
Attia Viriola as an inspired performance.® No wonder, then, that he 
should mention his d^ght when the judges in court could not hdp 
rising from their seats to show appreciation of his speaking,® or that he 
thought it a ‘white pebble day’ when he heard two young men {egre- 
giumpar) pleading on opposite sides in the urban prefect’s council, both 
exhibiting an excellent style which they had based on Pliny as their 
pattern {exemplar),’’ or that he should honestly confess that he enjoyed 
reading poetry which praised himself.® 

But he was not -without traits of modesty: he owned there was some- 
thing beyond him in the turtues of a good philosopher, in the eminence 
of Cicero, and in the genius of Tacitus.® There is also something fine 
in his avowal that the attainment of glory is not all : it is the iimer quality 
that counts, and to deserve success is no less honourable than to com- 
mand it: 

Besides I have in mind how much finer a spirit it shows to set the 
rewards of honour in one’s conscience rather than in men’s applause. 
Glory should follow, not be sought after; and if by some chance or 

* IV. xiv; V. iii: VII. iv. ■ VII. xxxiii. 

® VII. XX. 5-7. * IX. xxiii. 2-^. 

^ VI. xxxiii. I : ’ accipe oradonem meain, utilla arms, diuinam (num superbius 
potui?), reuera ut inter meas pulchrara.’ According to Sid. ApoU. -viii. 10, it 
eclipsed the Panegyric. 

* IX. xxiii. 1-2: ‘. . . omnes repente quasi uicti coactique consurgerent 
laudarcntque.’ 

’ VI. xi. 

® DC -viu. I : ‘omnia scripta tua pulchcrrima existimo, maxime tamen ilia de 
nobis’; rf. DC xxxi. 

® I. X. 3; IV. •via. 4-5; VIII. vii. 2: ‘ne disa'pulus quidem debcam dici.’ 
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other tt does not follow, a deed » no less eicellcnt for hanng ffliW 
to win glory ^ 

A natural piety, flecked with superstition m the matter of omens md 
dreams, prompted him to build temples in Italy and to hesitate in the 
East over disturbing a consecrated site * However much he ought led 
offioally opposed to the nonconfomuty of Christians m the obs«’ 
Vance of such pubhe saenflees as tested loyalty, against the pnnaj^e* 
of the Christian life he found nothing to tay * As to his own rehgio® 
behefs, he accepted a Dmne Power as having vouchsafed Trajan W 
Rome, and recognised the obligation of prayer to the Providence sus' 
taming the emperor * On a bed of sickness, be knows the invalid di*' 
covers the lanity of worldly pursuits, and ‘m that hour retoembett 
there are gods, in that hour remembers he is man.* Sincerity of fedmg 
enabled him, like Peraius. to penetrate the inmost meaning of worship 
in the doctnne that ‘ the gods find pleasure cot so much m exact petition* 
by their voUnes as m innocency and holiness, and he who has brought 
to their shrmes a clean and pure heart is found more acceptable disc he 
who has brought a premeditated form of words '* 

His vietvs on the Empire were those of acquiescence la the aystemcf 
control by one ruler working for the general weal’ He had been 8ble« 
keep to the path of prudence under a bad emperor, though efvefl h* 
claims to have been in danger from Domitiart. After the dawn cf betttt 
days, there came the raptures of the Pawgyrw, where the constitution*' 
change is paradoxically Summansed in hia words to Trajan who ro* 
bberot mtmu • Admirers of the great past of Rome might take cotafof* 
ui the fancy that a good praueps was a restorer of the olden 
Broadly, Pliny’s political attitude o that diificiilues in the state mustfc* 
left to the higher powers to face . that is what an emperor is for * 0’^ 
this pnnaple he certainly acted when Bithynia was under his charge- 
Interrogated on his ityle, Riny might have called himself Ciceronian- 
For hia letters he employs a rbythmic prose of a light type, decoratfflf 
it with poetic quotations and ailusKwis If he cannot be said to be periodic 
be does largely foQow the Cicerotuan type of sentence- 
wmngs Yet ui reality his prose was the resultant of different fot^ 
t u true that he went back tn hu orations to Cicero as a master; bat, tn 
Motion, he acknowledges his debt «j Demosthenes in Greek and » 
^vus in Latin. It u also true that, like hu master Quintilian, be decne* 
e oratory of the day,** and, like Quintilian again, holds that the be** 
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models [optima quaeque) should be imitated.*^ at the same time, it does 
not follow that Pliny was imaffected by the rhetoric of his own era. On 
the contrary, the reader soon discovers in the letters that he was an 
offspring of the age in his studied use of the paraphernalia of rhetoric 
such as antithesis, oxymoron, the emphatic anaphora,® and sententiae, 
like ‘many respect gossip, few conscience’ (mu/ti fatnam, consdeniiam 
pauci uerentur), or ‘the favour of scoundrels is as untrustworthy as the 
scoundrels themselves [gratia malorum tarn infida est gttam ipsi).^ The 
rhetorical ring due to artificial devices may be noted even in the English 
dress of a representative letter to an official friend: 

Consider that you are sent to the province of Achaia, the true, the 
genuine Greece, where cirilisation, literature, and even agriculture are 
believed to have originated. Consider that you are sent to regulate the 
affairs of free states; that is to say, men in the highest degree men, 
free men in the highest sense free, who have maintained the right 
which nature granted them by courage, by services, by friendliness, 
finally by compact and the sanctions of religion. . . . Let your feelings 
be those of reverence for their antiquity, their marvellous deeds, 
even for their myths. . . . Keep before your eyes that this is the land 
which sent us our legal code; the land which gave us laws, not after a 
victory, but at our own request. Remember it is Athens you approach, 
it is Lacedaemon you govern. To snatch from them the shadow that 
is left, the surviving name of freedom, would be harsh, cruel, bar- 
barous. . . , Recollect the past greatness of each state, but not so as to 
despise her for having lost it. I^t there be no arrogance, no harshness. 
You need not fear contempt: can contempt be shown for the magi- 
strate invested with power and the insignia of office, unless he is a 
low, mean creature who has already a contempt for himself? Authority 
makes a poor test of its own force if it flouts others: it is a poor sort 
of homage that is won by terror: affection gives a far stronger guar- 
antee for holding what you ^vant than fear does. For fear vanishes, 
if one quits the scene, while affection remains; and just as the former 
turns into hatred, so does the latter turn into respect.* 

Yet Pliny was not a mere scholastic rhetorician : he was habituall}' versed 
in business affairs and actual lawsuits: he had, therefore, to be more 
practical in offence and defence than an academic professor had need 
to be. In fact, he realises the weakness inherent in the rhetoric of the 
schools when he draws a picture of the rhetor Isaeus as a simple-minded 
teacher in contrast with the keen practised lawyer who necessarily 
learns guile from close contact with the real disputes of men.® As to 
his Ciceronianism, it is so modified that his style could not be mistaken 

* 1 . V. 13. 

' II. i. 12 : ' Verginium cxigito, Verginium uidco, Vergmium lam uanis imagini- 
hus ... audio, adloquor, teneo.' *. '* * 5 ’ 

* VIII. xxiv. 2-fi. Somewhat similarly writes Cicero to his brother governing 
the Greeks of Asia, Cic. Ad Q.F. I. i, esp. § 27.^ 

* 11. iii. s; 'nos qui in fora uerisque Htibus terimur, multum malitiae, quamuis 
nolimus, addi-scimus.' 
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for Geero’s If he had been uu^ht by Qumuban to es^ew Settt*’* 
DrcMtjr, hed)d not keep the rotundity of the Ciceronian manner. Rathtf 
he w a compromise bctMeeathetuoitylea. In one of hia eleven anrvjwij 
letters to Taatus. hr> 


— ISC Dctween me tuoityles. In one of hia eleven anrvinii^ 

letters to Taatus, he raises an interesting question on the relative loenB 
the profuse * True, at least, to theory, he favourt di£ 


of the terse and the profuse * True, at least, to theory, he favourt tii£ 
tter, and it may be imagined bow illuminating it woidd have been B 
read the answer from the master of the condensed style Pbny*e o« 
iWustration of brevity has a dehghtfulJy vague freedom about it Homer, 
though like Virgil he takes many lines to describe the anaouf of hi* 
hero, a brief, he maintains, because he accomplishes Ws literary dengn 
(Outa faat auod mthhnt'i 1>» t... I- i?. .-tli must 


ero, u oriel, tie maintains, because he accomplishes his literary dengn 
{•futajaat quod intMutt). and so Pbny’s letter on his Tuscan Tills mt«« 
not be called big - it is the viUa that is bigl No single label indeed c» 
tairly denote Phny*# ityle if he eould be so labelled, he would not h*^ 
Blade such attracttvi^ t l witli 


j » luiy 8 siyie It tic could be so laoeueci, ne womu uuv,- - 

Blade such attractive reading The great variety of Jus subjects jnetwth 
«rrrapi.ndjnjra„„y„f SO that he isjostilied uhea 

bfend^'Tth ** effect is produced by * 


- . v,..i,,,.„icr3iufe, as 10 

Blend of the grave and the gay • 
hv^nJr'"e* chmetenstics, suA sshfl 

.A tMiV him off from the Golden Age.’ 

h!!- . to invent words, rr. the douos el>aetus, prv 

fr^h Bflir/mtar, arutntor, rtfameior, or to pB 

tudo esuung words, eg. dacermo, egertto, tmtaOt, 

Sihir^s he typically shares words with wnters tht 

Mart ‘*nlng,room* (Sen . Pha. Mai , Cbl . P<tf- 

F^f’l ^1’ •tecoum’ (Colum.. Sen., Plin Mai , Quiet, 

encT* > Tam. Flor ). diamiMr'difitf 

aoteu^hv . ** * Tac ) His locutions and syntax also prestiit 

or datum l,t f and poeuctumin wgrawiB 

Jusae at teaJ^Z*' “ VirgduB base for constnicuons like cefW 

Cicero Pluty based his Latin not stnctly w 


Cicero but on t^f Jt T u * L 

Btructiir,, _f ' ^tm of his own century u shown by much m th* 

S «5 ■>' * 

j tmeuons or abwrf,f 1 1 ^ words , the new sense attached to c^' 

m bold wavs •V'oque’, the use of particjple* 

^ •“« ©f moods * hke quoitent mtrasset of 
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Fronto’s educational correspondence sho\vs no knowledge of Pliny’s 
epistles; but TertuUian’s acquaintance with the two letters on the 
Christians is e\'ident from his angry objections to them.^ Macrobius® 
couples Pliny and Symmachus, the scholarly statesman of the late 
fourth century, as examples of the rich and luxuriant (ptngite et floridum) 
style in oratory; but this does not convincingly prove that Symmachus's 
Epistulae were inspired by the Piinian collection. Cassiodor(i)us men- 
tions Plinius Secundus as orator et historicus cuius ingenii plurima opera 
exstant.^ It is natural to suppose that letter-writers in Latin should have 
used Pliny as a model, and that, as Pliny’s books were sold at Lyon during 
his lifetime, they w’ould stiU be remembered when Roman studies 
flourished in Gaul during the fifth century a.d. But it is doubtful 
whether there is absolute proof of his influence betw'een Sidonius 
Apollinaris,^ who was an admiring follower, and the tenth century.® 
In the Middle Ages the Fathers and Seneca eclipsed Pliny in favour, 
but from the time of Politian and Erasmus his influence was re-estab- 
lished, and his literary heirs have been many, especially in England and 
France. 

MINOR CONTEMPORARIES 

Pliny was so completely in touch with the literary movements of his day 
that a survey of his circle gives not only a restropect upon the Flavian 
age but an admirable introduction to literature under Trajan, and even, 
in the case of a slightly junior friend like Suetonius, carries us into 
Hadrian’s reign. Pliny, we have seen, was fond of writing poetry and 
fond of poets. It is therefore appropriate here to review his minor con- 
temporaries in general, whether they wrote verse or prose. Some of the 
' chief Flavian authors, such as Silius Italicus, Martial and Frontinus, 

, he knew well; and among his elderly friends was Vestricius Spurinna, 
already classed among minor Flawan lyric poets. With him may be 
named, as typical of culture at the time, the grandfather of the Emperor 
I Antoninus Pius, Arrius Antoninus, whose Greek epigrams and mimes 
caused Pliny to fancy he was reading Callimachus or Herodas.® The 
infommtion yielded by Pliny’s letters about elegiac and lyric writers 
indicates a widespread passion for composing short poems; so that the 
* Rome of Trajan may be pictured as a nest of gentlemen singing or try- 
ing to sing, and what Pliny called ‘the crop of poets’ accounts for his 
normally roseate view of the condition of literature. Two at least of his 
( intimates, both of whom he pressed to publish, seem to have had an 

' ^ApoL ii. ® Saturn. V. i. ” Cass. Ckron. p. 387. 

' * Sid. Ap. iv. 22; ‘ego Plinio ut discipulus adsurgo’; cf. i. i, iv. 3, viii. 10. 

® Merrill, ed. 1922, praef., half allows the possibility (‘nisi fortasse’) that 
' Einhart’s ‘ mortalitatcm magis quam uitam uidebam esse finitam’ is based on 
< Plin. II.i.io, asM. Manitius thinks, Gesch. d. lot. Lit. des Mittelalters (Muller’s 
, Hb. DC. ii), pt. i, Mun. 1911, p. 644. 

^ * IV. iii. 3-4. 
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epic bent these were Octavius Ro&s^ and CaniQin* Rulu* * 
significant letters were addressed to the latter on htenty 
as the death of Siliiis Italicus and the composition of a comedy by 
gdms Romanus The story of a tame dolphin is communicated to 
as material for a poetic oarrabve and Pliny approves of his 
to wnte a poem in Greek on Trajan a Dacian Wat 
took an old Greek title Karaorepto/iet * for his elegiac poem _ 
may have retold legends about the constellations in the spirit of Ons ^ 
ASeUmorfhoser Like seicral contemporaries Pompeius Samrai^ 
was an orator and historian as well as a poet. His lynes and 
after the manner of CatuUus and (^vus evoke the utmost enthmcn® 
from Pliny and to him Pliny’s speed) at the inauguration of the 
library went to be revised with hii customary aciimca feno 
A very notable amimstance was that one day he read to Phny 
epistles which he said were by his wife Pliny s comment a that 
have believed he was listening to Plautus or Terence tn prose * 
he a not equally sure that such polahed letters could haw been wtUtm 
by the lady TTie importance of the inadent lies m Its testimony to 
growing pnieace of wnong literary epuUes of what we pay o® 
Phaun type There seems to be here a hint, perhap* not 
grasped that such letters were considered to contain, as Plm/* d® 
do a poetic element and tha t* ennfifnied by the instance 
Romanus slso an orator of ability who was the author of letter* ^ 
gave an impression as if the Muses were speaking Latin. » Anofltf 
mutator of Catullus and Calvus was Sentius or Senus Augunnns, « 
youthful composer of PormotiQ which were the best of thor 

are told for yean Pliny atos from him a bendecasyUabic piece, whi® 

though it scarcely justifies the commendation in the letter poss^®' 
for the cntic the merit of ooDtauung the Ime Pliny alone is as good * 
^edecessors for me ’ Passennus Paulus wrote Propertian clegie* 
Horauan odes the Utter aaya the complunentary Phny, might wei 
^ggest his descent from Horace as m blood he was descended fro® 
Uus.* It Was the opening of one of ha lines Prutetahet thatga^ 
Javoienus Pnscus at a nalatio the chance of pouncing upon it discn^ 
ctrtingiy with the rode interraption Ego utto non tubeo * A most f»* 
^tiflg suryivai from the period, had fate allow^ would have be^ 
coauc plays, some in hfenander s style and others based on tb® 


M Tii.ejp iji II ^ 

*v m v« VI *1, viu «v 

vuj I *»,. 

*Haui.s ^!^?? **** T*rBi.i,um toetro m mum legi eredidi. 

^ IV xsn awibrt w Mtuss iptu Letine loom ewdsr- 

KtdtuU had ao nsht to alter 

•VI XT «n hw ediooo. 
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Attic comedy, by Vcrgilius RomanusA The nature of the poems by 
Silius Proculus, which Pliny in one letter agrees to read, is unknown. - 

On turning from poetry to prose (though, it will be remembered, some 
of those already mentioned were prose-writers as well as poets), we are 
met on the threshold bj’ Pliny’s most famous literary friend, Tacitus, 
the subject of a later chapter. The orator C. Fannius made some stir as a 
duonider of Nero’s victims: before his death three books of his work 
had appeared and became popular.® Titinius Capito chose for a his- 
torical theme ‘ The Ends of Illustrious Men ’ {Exitus Inlustrium Virorum), 
occupjing himself also with a poetic treatment of the lives of the re- 
nowned,^ He Was a shining ornament of the age, a fosterer of learning, 
and restorer of what Pliny for the moment regards as a decadent litera- 
ture.® Always nilling to lend his house for reciiationes, he was a regular 
attender at Pliny’s readings, and a hero-worshipper who kept busts of 
the great republican champions at home. One of the three correspon- 
dents called Maximus in Pliny’s letters directed against a certain Planta 
a polemic vrork, which Pliny desired to see published.® Writings by 
Sardus' so delighted Pliny by praising him that he read and reread them ; 
i and Atrius® is thanked for a book of his which he had not so far had time 
, to read— the liber m question was possibly a speech. Julius Aritus is men- 
, tioned as haring written much in a short life: since Pliny laments the 
loss of the whole by his premature death, the inference is that he never 
; published his books.® A large number of contemporar}’ orators, besides 
, those just mentioned, appear in Pliny’s pages; but they are too many to 
, record here. 

, Jurisprudence under Trajan is represented by Neratius Priscus and 
j Juventius Celsus on the Proculian side, and on the Sabinian side by 
Javolenus Priscus and probably Titius Aristo, one of Pliny’s friends. 

. Grammatical and linguistic learning had several representatives. 

\ Urbanus, who is plausibly referred to this period, has his comments on 
^ Wirgil quoted by Servius. Velius Longus was likewise a ^ur^an scholar. 

' A student of Ennius, Lucilius, Accius and other early Latin authors, he 
' wrote on archaisms and derivations: as was natural, he used and quoted 
' Varro and Verrius Flaccus. The date of Flavius Caper is not certain, 

^5 but he also combined an interest in Virgil with studies of old Latin: 

^ a good deal of his lore passed into the works of Charisius and Priscian. 

' Caesellius ^’index, who is cited in Aulus Gellius, compiled an alphabetic 
dictionary oiAniiquae Lectiones, which seems to have had the alternative 
title of Stromateis. 

One of several authors named Hy^us in Latin literature appeared 
at tins period as a gromatic writer in a treatise, now fragmentary, on 

^VI. xxi. *in. rv. sy. v. 

* VIII. xii. 4; I. xvii. 3: ‘darissimi cuiusque uitam egregiis canninibus ex- 
omat.’ 

s ® VIII. Hi. 1. 'IX.i. 

IX. xxxi. * iX- xsxv. * V. xxi. 3-6. 
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legal boimdane$, De LtmtiSmi It has been disputed whether 
work De Lxmtibus ComUhiendis is lus or not. The De 3/iiwise^ 
CastTonm ascribed to him must, from internal evidence, be pu^“ 
much later A manual of geometry for land-surveyors, which drew 
Euchd among other sources, was composed by the Balbus whom sub**' 
quent gromatics often ate This same department of field-meaiuretneM 
IS represented shghtly later by Siculus Flaccus and Junius Nlpsus. 



Chapter II 

TACITUS 


The spice of problems - Facts and inferences concerning Tacitus 
— His ofScial career - Tacitus as a speaker - Memorj' of ‘ The Ter- 
ror’ - The three minor works - Speculation on secondarj’ motives 
-Aspects of the Dialogue on Oratory — Vexed questions - Agri- 
cola - Its form and purpose - Later style in the making - Germania - 
Points of interest - Matter and manner - Histories - Plan - 
Character-drawing — Other dramatic qualities — Annals - Great 
episodes - Sources - Outlook on human life, history and politics - 
Anti-imperial bias - Attitude to Tiberius - Language and style - 
Vicissitudes of his fame. 

C oncerning P. Comelius Tacitus, the greatest historian of 
the Silver Age, there is no dearth of problems to awake interest, 
though they do not affect his unchallenged mastery of one of the 
most wonderful prose styles in literature. His very praenomen is un- 
certain A We do not know when or where he was born ; we do not know 
when or where he died; and, while scholars are now nearly unanimous® 
in ascribing the DiaJogtts de Oratoribus to him, they are not agreed on 
its date of composition or on the explanation of its contrast in style with 
the other works of Tacitus. Differences of opinion have arisen about 
the author’s real aim in his monographs on Agricola and on Germany; 
rival suggestions have been made about the number of books which the 
now mutilated Histories once contained; and more serious controversies 
have raged over the sources from which Tacitus drew, his method of 
using them, his credibility in general and his presentation of Tiberius 
in particular. 

Approximately his birth-year may be given as a.d. 55. This is an 
inference from two facts; first, that, looking back on the year 75, the 
dramatic date of his Dialogus, Tacitus referred to himself as then ‘quite 
a young man’ {imenis adtnodum. Dial, i); and next, that, while the 
younger Pliny considered himself and Tacitus ‘nearly of an age’ 

^ Other writers call him ‘Tadtus’ or ‘Cornelius Tacitus’; e.g. Plin. Epist. 
IX. xxiii. 2. Codex Med, I gives his praenomen as ‘Publius ’ : Sidonius ApoUi- 
naris twice calls him ‘Gaius’ (Epist. IV. xiv. r, xxii. 2), with which the later 
MSS. agree. 

" R. Novak once more claimed it for Quintilian in his ed. of Tacitus's opera 
minora, Prague 1889. 
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{p'opmotium aequalet), he roentiotied efforts of ha ovm as an aiidesen 
tulut to imitate Taatus, who had alreadj made a move can prove 
Pliny to have been bom m 6j or 62 , and from his words wc may 
that Tacitus was some half dozen year* his senior Possibly tlw ht*' 
tonan s father was the e^et Cotnehus Tacitus mentioned hy the tldtf 
Pliny* as a procurator in Belgic Gaul the surmise at least would accord 
with Tacitus 8 standing m public and private life His official hoowis 
under the three Flavians are summansed by himself as 'begun by Ves- 
pasian, increased by Titus and further advanced by Domitian,* 
interpretation being that under the first of these emperors be held 00 * 
of the offices ui the vigintinrate and had served ui the army as 

mbtumlaUcVmm that Tims nominated him to the quaotorship ui 80 

when twenty five, and that under Domitian he was either aedite ^ 
tnbune and afterwards, we know, praetor in 88 * In AJi 77 , whensw 
a iimwu, he had been betrothed to the daughter of the Roman geowd 
Agncola who was consul at the time, and roamed her nnrt year shortly 
before his father in law’s appointment to Bniain.* 

The keenness with whiA Taatus studied rhetoric under emiot** 
masters appears from hts own stateineDt.* Following with eJosest stl«* 
hon the court pleadings ofM AperaodJul:usSecuDduJ,heti» 1 tles»«* 
rem them at their homes on the prtnaples of argument and style It ** 
oot Mp<»iWe. although unproved, that he was one of QuuiohJfflS 
pupils the Ciceromaaura of his earliest work rather favtiort the we*- 
Certainly the marks deep interest in the prospects of 

orato^ A good rhetorical educatioa, turned to practical account, earns** 
M a speaker , and among noted appear an ce s ui pubhc wa* 

one 11197, when as ronnl rufftcta he delivered a funeral eulogy 
Verguuus Rufus and anotherin xoo, when as counsel wilhPlmy*'’'’’^ 
pronnaals he unpcachcd Manus Prucus their ex proconsiA 
y» expLat compliment to his eloquence on both occasions wras, « 
^ tale it, deserved and it is significant that, la regard to the sewa** 
^lot^ he single, out as a quality of Taams’s oratory its impressiv' 

I'P' T,atus md 1»! 

to 9® »> 93 . they returned to Rome too 

the death bed of his lUustnous father m law • At once b* 

//J/ VIM^ 

• '»»pa»M>o weoluitam, a 

XJ V “"i tbfuienaj.* 

• Win. Ep U* j* luWv accvpled instead of A-O 5 

uTiejtvwtlwjDeirtiMime!^ ILsi. ty r««»ndrt< 

omuTu eiia incK. » 


fWutuno longiOT^reSM.'*®**'*® * 'r*PM“»o tneohatun, a Titoso®*®'' 
' -XJ Jy pw~«cun, i»n tbfaienaj.* 


a luueal mSu de^xmilit. 


u eru» Inert, «*»«« ^ 
me quednenruuni ^n**' 
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found himself in the gloom of a reign of terror when senators were 
cowed by Doraitian into conni\’ing at the emperor’s judicial murders.* 
The atmosphere of calculating espionage and of inexorable repression, 
now imposing silence, now inviting adulation, coloured all the after- 
life and after-writing of Tadtus. However gratefully he recognised that 
the dark douds had lifted with the accession of Nena in g6, and that 
at the da\s-n of 'a most blessed age’- he was at length free to express his 
vieu's, we yet feel that the iron had entered into the soul of this man of 
over fort}' before he ever embarked on his career as historian, and that 
his outlook upon events must inedtably reflect the sombre hues of 
fifteen years of dumb helplessness which could not be forgotten.® 
Though after Domitian’s death he accepted a consulship and though 
an inscription found in Caria shows he was proconsul of Asia about Ha- 
nd, still we may assume that henceforward his extensive plans for 
historical composition occupied most of his time. These plans proved 
in the event too extensive for the span of life allotted to him. After the 
Histories came the Armais, completed, as we shall see, between 1 15 and 
1 17. But for his old age he had, he tells us, set aside the reigns of Nerv'a 
and Trajan ; and he had also contemplated a work on the times of Augus- 
tus."* These latter projects he never carried out, so that it looks as if he 
did not long survive the publication of the Annals about the end of 
Trajan’s reign. 

The three minor works of Tacitus, the Dialogus, Agricola, and 
Germania, written before his prolonged historical labours, are linked 
together in several wa}’s. The text of all three descends from the same 
lost archetype [Hersfeldensis), usually identified with a codex obseiv’ed 
and recorded at Rome in 1455® as containing the Germania, Agncola and 
Dialogns with the extant portions of Suetonius’s De Grammaticis and 

* Agr, xlv: 'mos nostrae duxere Hcluidium in carcerem manns . . . nos 

innocenti sanguine Senecio perfudit.* , • i. • 

^ Agr» iii: *nunc demum redit animus; sed quarnqU!OT primo stetmi bcatis- 
simi sacculi ortu Nerua Caesar res olim dissociabiles nuscuerit, prmcipatum ac 
libertatem, augeatquc cotidie felicitatem temporum Nerua Traianus. ... 

* Agr^ li. 3 1 ‘ dedimus profecto grande patientiae documentum . • . memonana 

quoque ipsani cum uoce perdidissemus, si tam in nostra potestate esset obliuisci 
quam tacere’; iii, 21 *quid? si per quindecim annos, grande mortabs aeui 
spatium . . . pauci . . , nostri superstites sumus, exemptis e media uita tot annis 
quibus iuuencs ad senectutem senes propc ad ipsos exactae aetatis tenrunos per 
silentium uenimus.* . -k* 

^ Hist, I. i: ‘quod si uita suppeditet, principatum diui Neruae et unpenum 
Traiani ... scnectuti seposui * ; Artn, 111 , xxiv: * cetera illius aetatis {sc, Augusti) 
tnemorabo, si, effectis in quae tetendi, plures ad curas iiitam produxero. 

® Sabbadini in igoi {RJ^J.C. xxix, 162-164). intimated De^bno s note to 
that effect. Romance seemed to have entered into palaeography \vhen me sm- 
nouncement was made to the Historical Congress at Rorne xn tpo^ of the 
covery at lesi, near Ancona, of a isth-centuiy’ MS. in wWch is incorporated, it 
is claimed, one quatexmion of the AgncoUj^p^in the veritable parent codex, 
del CoTjgrcsso intemaJS. di sciense sionchCt 11. ^ Sabba dini , Stona 

c critica di testi Icttini, Catsnia I9t4» P* 27^1 J- G. C. Anderson, Introd. to his 
ed. of Agncola. 
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Dt JVtelonbus All three ■Rorka are of importance for the 
8Ugc» in the evolution of Taatus’S style Furtbeft all three , 

made the subjects of much theonsmg about aecondary purposes w c 
It has been alleged they w ere written to subserve Ceilain criucs ^ 
not content with the motive professed in each ease by the author, 
have insisted on looking beneath the surface Thus the 
sibly an inquiry into the decadence of oratory, has been 
keeping with the more than doubtful hypothesis that it was cotnpos*“ 
after Damitian s reign to be the author’s farewell to public epeakiog 
and an implicit apology for deserting the rhetoncal art in favour o 
history ‘ The Agncola has been asserted to be not only a memo ® 
piety to an honoured relative,* but a semi political monograph m^ 
explain to Trajan and others the conduct of both Agncola and Taa 
m the troublous tmes of Domioan, while the Gemaraa, the contenpw 
runs is no mere sketch of the homes and habits of northern tribes, 
but a pamphlet with a definite tendency, either to hold up to luxuw^ 
Rome an accusing mirror which should reflect the healt^cr swnpho? 
of the Germans or, with far sighted bistonc sense, to inculcate t® 
Romaru the need for guarding against danger from the harban^ 
virtually to justify the prolonged sbsene* of the new emperor Tr^ 
on so vital a frontier as the Rhineland. The ingenuity, however <h** 
played in pressing such secondary motives has tended in some 
to push the real motive into the background and to distract attenB"® 
from the literary value of the works 
'The Dialog de Oratonbus, m the form of a discussion among em®® 
meri of the day supplies an answer to a question put to TaatuS oj 
Fabius Justus about ^e reasons for the decline m oratory Thepaf^ 
pants are four ~ Cunatms Matemus, poet and dramatist, at who** 
house the scene is laid, Marcus Aper, an advocate of Gallic ong® 
Julius Secundus, a polished historian, and, like Aper, a native of G**" 
and Vipstanus Messalla, a Roman of high birth. It is part of the autbo » 
dramatic skill to represent them in debate as speaking in character 
Aper utilitarian and practical, contrasts his own remunerative profe***®^ 
of pleader With the uselessness of poetry Matemus, as poet and idealist 
disdaiM wealth and influence, preferring the ‘pnvacy of woodland w 
grove* {tumna et luct tl tecTetum\* and the ‘blest camaraderie’ 
contMtnium) of the Muses Secundus is a quiet and refined speaker 
while the true Roman Messalla is the adminng champion of the 
wim a dislike for the faults of contemporary oratory and education. The 
ear ler part of the thalogm coiunts of Aper s eulogy on a lawyer's calhn? 


**ir eewmne den Emdradc, ala wotke der Verfwser de* Duk’S’ 
“iX, *’»« Liebe da* Iem« Lebe«w>W nirufen u » w 

fe««ion» r^\t\ •’her liMion AencolM socen n>«i destmstu*, 

» IX* 3 «(Mrt»aedtoT*atu.(tho««“ 
•ome think wtmw br Tiotiu) a direct reference w ibu 
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and Matemus’s reply on behalf of poetr}% On Messalla’s entrance, a 
preliminaiy exchange of \dews leads to Aper’s speech in praise of modem 
oratory at the expense of the ‘ancients’; whereupon he is, at Matemus’s 
request, followed by Messalla as a critic of defects in present-day elo- 
quence. Matemus intermpts to recall Messalla to the real subject - 
the causes of deterioration in oratory - which is handled in the last part 
(xxviii-xli). A lacuna marked in the MS. has deprived us of the opening 
of Secundus’s historical rewew of factors in politics and in legal pro- 
cedure which fostered the oratory of the republican era. In contrast 
therewith ‘the emperor’s discipline had tranquillised eloquence as it did 
everything else.’^ A second lacuna must be assumed, where we have 
lost the first part of Matemus’s closing speech, which proceeds in the 
extant portion to argue that unsettled political conditions and party 
spirit in ancient times had fav'oinred the rise of great speakers. ‘Elo- 
quence is the nursling of licence’ {eloquentia alumna licentiae), so that 
too well organised a government is fatal to first-rate speaking. 

The Dialogtis is a piquant combination of the fascinating and the 
provoking; for, while it handles an attractive theme with a charm that 
justifies its old description as an aureus libellus, it 3'et raises problems that 
remain unsolved and are, some of them, perhaps insoluble.® The Taci- 
tean authorship is now soundly upheld on the basis of manuscript 
authority, the general agreement of views with those in Tacitus’s un- 
questioned writings, and, despite obvious differences, the presence of 
significant similarities in style. With this prevalent acceptance, the 
claims made for Quintilian, the j’ounger Pliny, Suetonius and others 
(including a hypothetical anonjmous author) fall to the ground. The 
dramatic date of the conversation is widely accepted as a.D. 74-75, 
on the reasonable interpretation of the phrase sextam stationem as the 
Sixth year of Vespasian’s reign.® The actual time of composition by 
Tacitus is a much more vexed question; but Gudeman’s contention that 
it must have preceded the reign of Domitian appears still the most satis- 
factory. In opposition to this a theory* is maintained that the Dialogus 

^ Dial, xxxi’iii. 4: ‘principis disciplina ipsam quoque cloquentiam sicut 
omnia depacauerat.’ 

* They are adequately and convincingly treated by A. Gudemanin 138 pages of 

prolegomena to his ed. of 1914. Sec his bibliography. For bibl. on the quesUonof 
authorship to 1934 see S.H. § 429. More recently E, Paratore (TVtrifo, Milan 
1951) argued against theTacitean authorship, and he was answered by V. Capucci, 
*11 Dial, de Orat. op. giov. di T.’ {Annal. Foe. di Lett. eFil, Naples 1 952, pp. 79 S-) 
andH. Bardon, ‘T. et le D. des Or.,’ Latomus 1953, pp. 1S6-187). Fora clari- 
fication of opinions onauthorshipanddate, scej. Frot in 1955* P* taon. 

* Dial. x\di. 3. The figures given there of succeeding reiep as amounting to 
the sum of tao years from Cicero’s death in 43 B.c. to the time of the dialogue 
need slight adjustment, because that total would bring out the date at A.t>, yS. 

*Gudeman (op. cit. proleg.) successfully controverts Leo’s htpothesis 
(GottiKser get Anza'sert, 1S9S), of a date after Agrfc. and Germ., and refutes the 
support lent to that hj-po*'®'® theorv’ of stj-Ie propounded by Norden 

(Ksmitprosa, p. 322), and Vilamowitr (Hemes xxxv (1900) ). Vogt’s pamphlet, 
Tcc. ah PoiitiheT, Stuttg, 1924, ends with a brief defence of the early dale. For 
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came after the other minor works in Trajan 'i reign and that the dit er- 
gence m literary manner presents little djflicuJty for the reaxm that in 
antiquity style was often not the man himself but a garb which a clever 
author could don or dofi at will Yet, when all is weighed, the Dtehgut 
would hate been a literary anachronism at the end of the first century 
It IS difficult to discern any occasion for Taacus, so late as a.d 98 or 99, 
when he ranked as one of the foremost speakers of the day, to wiilc a 
dialogue on decay m oratory and to connect the subject with orcom- 
stances over twenty years earlier Is it credible that a man of nearly 
forty-five, who was of recognised literary power and, according to hypo- 
thesis, already the author of both Areola and Cemama, would profess 
himself unable by his own effort to treat the causes of decadence directly 
and to feel obliged to employ the device of dialogue-form? And would a 
promise to repeat eeacUy a discussion almost a quarter of a century old 
strike readers as a plausible one? Another consideration u that the con- 
trast between the sunny spirit of the Dwfogw and the oppressive atmo- 
sphere of the Apuola makes it hard to assign them to the same period 
^their author s fife Taatus’a own reference to his silence under 
Donutian Arows us ba^ on so either date, and. if we fix that date as 
AD tsi, a short Ume before Dooutian’s aiwession in September of thit 
^ar It ,# not unnatural that Taatos looking back from the are of twenty- 
la should have thought himself Mwenuoifmoiftfflt at the supposed penod 
ofthediafogue, A.D 74-75 ^ 

For his ihefogur Tacitus drew considerable inspirauon from norb of 
C «ro like the Dr Orctore and the lost //errmrmr Qumtihan's known 
Uceromanism is hkely to have influenced Taanis, whether he studied 
nf .K. rL Profeswr or not, and those who place the composition 

Vtautgta after Donutian’s tunc are entitled, without violating 

i?,?. '"•h « '”"■'’6 o» *= tel 

M /,^'“"^‘*”^rC'<n;nfCi»Ttiprae£'lbgB#nftfle Tacitus mentions 
H. ^ I coUecied by Muaanus. 

hart Vaxro’s Catus de hbem edueandu, and, like Quinti- 

he ituiw ^d the pseudo-Plutarch m I7tfl wovSiin' ayaryijt, 

d we may judge by the array of resemblances set out by Gude- 

his Tacitus feels that he has a great man for the subject of 

*J«refore. lifts him above the rhe- 
works at .S r* «"versant Ha epigrams here, as m ha later 
1 because they show gnp of the eternal reahoes of 

Frot m REx" *« * «S C^atiimgawit dei Dialogs ') tad J 

frjj^hajsrpuedfors'fr.^f® f^“’r“rr Oif >95^ PP 

*ort» were dedicsferffo 
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human nature. So tliere is no small amount of the universal - of that 
which is true for all time - in the little book. It has besides the great 
interest of reflecting truthfully important aspects of the Roman imperial 
administration. 

The introduction (i-iii) gives reasons for issuing a biography in an 
age when satire enjo3’ed more vogue. Personal memoirs - a class of 
writing with ancient traditions - must from their nature contend against 
prejudice, and in the recent reign of terror had been impossible; ‘for 
every good art had been exiled so that nothing honourable could cross 
one’s path anywhere.’ But in the changed times of Neiwa and Trajan' 
an enforced silence may at length be broken, though, after past methods 
of repression, the harm still visible renders it hard to revive literature : 

Nevertheless it tvill not be an uncongenial task to compose, even 
in a rugged and unpolished style, the record of previous servitude 
[under Domidan] and a testimony to present blessings. Meantime I 
issue this book designed to honour my father-in-law, Agricola, and 
in virtue of its expression of loyal affection it will be, if not com- 
mended, at least excused.* 

After this preface the author, turning to his theme, relates in six 
chapters (iv-ix) the life of Agricola up to his appointment as legate of 
Britain, describing his parentage, education, civil offices, and periods of 
service in Britain before his consulship. Into this earlier narrative Taci- 
tus skilfully weaves characterisdc quaJitics of a hero whose greatness is 
to culminate in his Bridsh victories. The all-important central portion 
of the work is therefore preceded by two excursuses, a brief descripdon 
of Britain with its inhabitants (x-xii), and a sketch of the past conquests 
of Rome in the island (.xiii-xvii). Twenty-one chapters (xviii-xxxviii) 
are then devoted to the main subject of Agricola’s Bridsh campaigns 
during the seven years of his command, from the defeat of the Ordovices 
and surrender of Mona to the victory over the Caledonians near Mons 
Graupius and the circumnavigadon of the northern coast. Throughout 
he is depicted as not only a successful commander skilled in strategy, 
but an able administrator, a discemer of men, and himself fair-minded, 
loyal and modest. The final portion (xxxix-xlvi), on Agricola’s recall 
and last years of retirement in Rome, begins rvith the ominous note of 
Domitian’s jealousy (Jronte laetus, pectore anxius) and indicates that the 
ex-general by his unostentatious conduct was fulfilling the part of a good 
citizen in evil times. The shadow of an emperor’s enmity falls darkly 
over the later pages; and suspicions of poison are not absent from the 
fatal illness of a.d. 93. The work closes in a rhetorical apostrophe to the 
dead man and an epilogue on immortahty:® 

1 A comparison of the references to the emperors in chaps, iii and xliv indi- 
cates that the Areola was published soon after Trajan’s accession in a.d. 98. 
He is called princeps in xUv. From Agr. i-iii it is plain that the Agricola preceded 
the Germania. " iii. 3. ®.xlv. 3-xlvi. 
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•■am Elot .nifceJ, ApicoU. notoi^in lij 
Ufc Jx> ■« tl.= of thy d«R.I Thty “h^"' 

heat IhY Dll ™t* rtcounl thine linflinehms ind cheirfol “ 

thy file, al though thou Wert doing a inao'a host to make a 
K"'to the emperor lot for rtw «.d for thy daughter b^^th 
^etnett of havmg a parent torn away, there ta an added tottoi* ^ 
™ sroum to ...by diy tiek bed to auppor. dune ebhmg awen^ 
end take our fill of look! and embraces Aisurtdly we *houl^^ 
received tnatruetjons and utterances to impnnt la the depths 
Here bes our gnef. our wound By the areuMtana of so lo^ » 
absence abroad, thou wist lost to us four yean before Doi^tless, txatoi 
parents, wjth a most lovmg «nfe aiuing by thee, everything tiW o 
abundantly w show respect Soil it was with too fisw tears wt 
wast lamented, in that Usf day of life there was something tot wnicn 


thine eyes yearned in vain. . 

‘If there isa landforibeapintsofthciust if philosophers are ng 

holding that great souls are not eatinguished with the body, then mays 
thou rest in peace! Summon us ihy household, from a pafa]]rti^ 
sense of loss and from womanish moanings to the contemplsuoP 
good qualities To weep or beat the breast for such were sia. It i» *7 
admirstion rather than by transient praise, itis b> rivalling thine c*afflp e 
if nature allows that we roust pay thee respect. That u genuioe 
Thatathedutifulregardefonesnearestlindred This too I sliomd e 
join on hxs daughter aodhiswife-sotote'etetbe memory ofautber an 
husband as to ineditatc inwardly on his every act and word and 
the monld and fashion of his soul rather than of his body It la not t» 

I think a veto should be set on images fashioned of marble or bro » 
but, as with the face of nun, to the likeness of the face is bur frau an 
pensbaole, while the mould of the mind « eierlasting-you cm pi^ 
serve and reproduce it, not through a foreign substance and by art, 
but in your very character ^Vhatever we loved whatever we admired in 
Agneob abides and will abide m the memories of men, m the etermiy 
of the ages, through the reputanoa of lua deeds Many an anaen 
will oblmon overwhelm, as if loglonous and ignoble AgneoU, whose 
•tory IS thus recorded for posterity, will tupinve ’ 

On the literary form and aim of the Apvo/a a surprumg amount ^ 
been wntien.* Biography, an established form of literature among tw 
Romans, was akin to the laudahmet fmebret pronounced over 
Such encomia went back for their attiatic pedigree to Greek models ua 
the Agtstlaut of Xenophon and the EvOgoru of Isocrates, 
rules for their construction wiMie laid down in rhetorical handbook 
It docs not, however, follow that Taatus - though Gudeman woul 


‘ See CibL » p 447 for tha moat mqMTtsnt works. u amc 

•Germ ed Berl 1901 simUaitv.C !„ Hendndtson IVectwndal/ *7 
in relatum to Hul ani EMomuan iniMo. of Univ Chic«i{o 190a 
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have it so - scrupulously conformed to these regulations; for his was 
not a genius to imprison itself within mechanical bounds. His growing 
interest in history was little likely to be content tvith laudation, but 
prompted him to introduce narrative freely, even to the extent of an 
enlivening digression such as the adventurous voyage of the Usipian 
cohort, or an excursus such as that on the geography and tribes of 
Britain, where the doubtful relevance from the standpoint of biography 
may be excused on the groimd of irresistible didactic impulse. This 
very blend of narrative with eulogy has tempted some to regard the 
central portion of the Agricola as one of Tacitus’s preliminary studies 
destined for incorporation in his contemplated account of Domitian’s 
reign. But an examination of the sections dealing with Roman governors 
in Britain will show that in order to suit them for insertion in the 
Histories radical alterations in the scale of treatment would have been 
inevitable, especially in recording the services not only of Agricola but of 
Ceriah's and Frontinus, Besides, certain domestic details appropriate 
in a biographical study would have been out of place in a chapter of 
imperial history. Both recasting and omissions therefore would have been 
necessitated. As it stands, the author’s illustration of his father-in- 
law’s eminence by the story of concrete achievement constitutes a more 
effective, if more subtle, form of praise than a direct panegjTic like 
Pliny’s upon Trajan. The purely personal element was presumably 
strong in the lost Republican autobiographies of Scaurus, Rutiiius 
Rufiis, Catulus and Sidla, and under the Empire in the Lives of Pom- 
ponius Secundus by Pliny the Elder and of Julius Asiaticus by Julius 
Secundus, as well as in the kindred eulogies upon Paetus Thrasea and 
Helvfdfus Priscus. It was the example of S^ust’s jfuguriha and Catilina 
that served to recommend to Tacitus a more impersonal mode of treat- 
ment through an increased admixture of history; and the result is a 
composite work where both structure and style are, throughout the 
narrative, affected by Sallustian precedent. Livy’s influence also operates 
in the delivery of speeches by the Caledonian chief and by bis Roman 
antagonist, while Cicero’s appears particularly in the apostrophe near 
the close. 

As to the purpose of the Agricola, some scholars insist that it is no 
simple tribute of pietas, as Tacitus’s words suggest, but a political 
manifesto in favour of moderation under tyranny, and thus a reply to 
critics of Agricola’s and his own past subservience.^ Now, it is true that 
Tacitus dislikes extremists and commends moderate men, but he does 
so in all his writings; and no evidence exists to show that he, any more 
than contemporaries like Pliny, stood after Domitian’s death in special 

* Among those who see a political aim in the Agric. are Hoifinann, Zeitschr.f. d. 
Ssterr. Oymn. 1S70; Gantrelle, Rm. de Vinstr. beige, sxi, p. 217; Fumeaux, 
Agr. Intr. pp. 7-IS; Boissier, Tacite, 1903, pp. 161-166; <f. L'Opposition sous 
les Cisars, pp. 317 ff. On the other side, Hirzel, Veber d. Tendeuz des Agr., 
Tub. 1871; Anderson, Agr. Intr., and others. 
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danger of nrulent attack for ytm of non-resjitance. The sorrowful 
admission which he nukes* of the absffle incurred by forced acquies- 
cence in Donuuan's outrages is very far from the tone, which GantreUe 
professes to hear in the Agneota, of ‘an angry advocate defending a 
client’ Surely, after all, bu artitude had not been different from that 
of Nerva and Trajan* themselies or the majonty of the senatorial 
class, so that hostility to Taatus on the ground alleged would logically 
hare been an unreasonable poaiuon for all but a few irreconcilables, 
and cien in their case would have logicaSy implied a censure upon 
two emperors as n ell 

The Agncola is a book to which one can always rettim with pleasure 
m a venture through its pages one gets, within roan ellously brief com- 
P***' revelation ofapenod in history and a noble persona- 
lity The rapid strokes of its prose, though not y el, as a rule, in Tacitus’s 
roost condensed manner, are still sufficient to mark out the author as a 
great stylist and at the same tune a student of humaiuty No intelligent 
reader of the opemng three chapten is likely to forget ihcir lund picture 
0 the mpotic villainy from which Rome was just reemermg. In this 
setting begins a tale which holds a world of meaning in its pregnant 
Jtalcmenu Take a few as one meets them Wth a withcnug fUnce at 
Uaiigw, Taatiu says of Agneola’a father that ’his very virtues wen the 
mentment of Gaius Caesar ’ A personal touch lends inierest to the 
renascence cnncerning Agncolt himself 'I recollect he used to say 
^t m «rly jmuth he might have imbibed the tenets of philosophy too 
a Roman and a senator (quam awnsuitt Ronuim ae tnalm, 
. _“*^'**oraothercurbedhisbuniingandardeot enthusiasm.’ 

wter. the bat stimrig, of military ambition felt by the young officer m 

ntan are ominously pronounced to be ’unwelcome at an era when 
aa cmmence and a grot name was 

<».7 ?/T bI n* * "“mir pencvlum « wagna fama qwm es 

Sot ^ 


* Asia as province and Salvius Titaanus as chief 

coidd y,^ Success as a subordinate 

•so hr istrtu- summansed Um in the balanced tsnns 

italousv orders, and modesty la Jus reports, he avoided 

about the um.* the reflection on the belief current 

Ke of Agnc^-, consulship that his nc« appointment would 

tUext h 1 » snd^n'ii.* mat fama, ahguanda ft 

’ ' ironical u the comment on the British adoption 

• Heloni, 
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of Roman dress, baths and banquets: ‘with the unsuspecting it all 
passed for civilisation, though it was but a piece of their slavery’ 
humanitas uocahatur, cum pars seruitutis esset, xxi). 

We may put his sententiae down to rhetoric, but it is a human rhetoric, 
based proverb-like on the experience of ages. ‘Successes everybody 
claims, failures are laid at one man’s door’ {prospera omnes sibi uindicant, 
aduersa uni imputantur, xxvii) is an adage that applies to more than 
soldiering. ‘Eveiything unkno^vn passes for the marvellous’ [omne 
ignotum pro magnifico, xxx) is a safe declaration for others than 
the Caledonian chief to make. ‘It is the way with human nature to hate 
the man you have wronged’ {proprium humani ingenii est odisse ptem 
laeseris, xlii) makes a cynical reminder of man’s unfairness to man. 
With the Agricola, in short, Tacitus has reached his Sallustian period, 
but already a greater than Sallust is here: in both Agricola and Germania 
the unique style of the later works can be seen, as it were, in the making. 

The Germania, naturally of vital importance for early Teutonic Ms- 
tory, belongs to the same year as the Agricola. The northern tribes of 
Europe had been powerful enemies of Rome for 210 years, Tacitus 
reckons, from the Cimbrian invasion of X13 b.c. to Trajan’s second 
consulate' in a.d. 98; ‘so long has the conquest of Germany been going 
on’ {tarn diu Germania uincitur). The title, originally perhaps De Situ 
Germaniae, has received in the MSS. such expansions as De origine et 
situ Germanorum or De origine, situ, moribus ac populis Germanorum. 
There is no parallel in antiquity to this separate study of a people, 
viewed first generally (i-xxvii) in respect of geography, climate, war- 
fare, government, rehgion, divination, meetings, punishments, chieftains, 
dwellings, dress, morality, food, drink, tillage, funeral as well as other 
customs; and then specially (xxviii-xlvi), in respect of the various tribes. 
In this second part Tacitus, starting with w'estem and northern tribes, 
passes to the Suebi in central Germany and thereafter from the tribes 
along the Danube and on the east to island folk and folk near the Baltic, 
ending with Wends (Veneti) and Finns (Fenni) bordering on Sarmatia. 
One does not need to be an anthropologist to appreciate the attraction 
of a little treatise so neat in its description and sometimes so biting in its 
swift comments. AH sorts of curiously instructive and diverting details 
are given about those tall men with fierce blue eyes and red hair {truces et 
caerulei oculi, rutilae comae, iv). Was it, Tacitus asks, the kindness or 
anger of the gods that denied them silver and gold, so that, though 
frontier tribes adopted money, barter remained the trade-custom of the 
interior? We learn how German women were held in respect and how 
their near presence was felt to be a stimulus by warriors in battle. We 
read of the tribesmen’s fixed times for meetings at the new or the full 
moon, and we recognise the origin of our English ‘fortnight’ and 
obsolete ‘sennight’ in their non-Roman mode of computing time 

' Germ, XKXvii. 
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(nee dtmtm numerum, utnos, tedeiodumeamputant, xi) Their obJcrvaBCe 
of the marriage tie, their payment of blood*money to cod a feud, thetr 
open hospitality, their pnmitive love of a gift. *nd reckless dicing up W 
the final stake of personal freedom, aQ go to fiU the picture Their hquot 
fermented from barley or other grain vas evidently responsible for 
much insobriety ' To spend a iihole day and night m drmiung disgraces 
no one Their quarrels, frequent as usual among the mtoxicated, are 
seldom settled with abusive words, but commonly with wounds and 
bloodshed One of their cunous habits was to take counsel at a feast, 
when the true feclmgs are disclosed amidst the freedom of the carousal, 
but to make a decision next day by a sort of appeal from Germans drunk 
to Germans sober 'they deliberate when they are unable to dissemble, 
they resolve when they caiuiot make a mistake’ {deliberait iumfingere 
nesciunt, consMuunt dum errare non passunt, loui) 

Too much ink has been wasted on speculations whether the treatise 
IS fundamentally an ethnographic essay, or a moral lesson for volup- 
tuous Rome, or a political brochure to commend plans of aggression 
against the Germans * If we could be sure that the province which 
laeitus once governed was in the north, we might then divine the origin 
of his interest in the tnbea across the frontier. Though there is notbng 
ui the treatise that proves personal contact, there is much that might 
very well have beeneonvejedby oral inquiry apart from reading Sup- 
posuig that hij father was the procurator of Belgica named Cerneliui 
Tacitus, the author clearly had opportunities for questioning a useful 
witness on many points His own purpose of wuting a history of Domi- 
tian s reign during which there had been German campaigns, and Tra- 
jan’s absence for the first year of his i«gn on the German frontier, 
were enough to attract Taatus to the subject. But it is most unlikely 
that these forty-aix chapters were designed as part of his tut\m Huternes 

It is a different thing, however, to new an independent monograph as a 

preliminary survey of ground some of which he would one day hare to 
TOver hatoncally The only previous authonty whom he names a 
Cauar; but that he drew from more th-m one source is indicated by his 
vague plurals, qiadam affinnant or gwtfors uoeant Fragments of 
prove that he dealt with German customs , Tacitus may or may not bare 
used ^ and the aame poasibUity holds with repird to Livy (the 
peruxha of whose hundred and fourth book gives part of its contents as 
Rfum 6emama* moretjut). and with regard to Vellcms Paterculus, Poro- 
Meh, and the twenty books on German wars by the elder Plmy 
The best reason assignable fortbe genesis of the book « that Taatus 
found the subject interesting Had be mtended to secure a polmeal 
effect, such as the advocacy of a forward policy on the frontier, it is 


Itul xxiit 'potui humor ea honleoswfruoienw’ xai ‘diem noeiemque 
con^uire potindo puUi probnim. errieee w inter umolento* nxse,' etc 
bee, ( g , Work* hr WeinbejBer umJ MfiUenhoff cUed in Bibl re p 447 
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unimaginable that he should hare left his object a secret to be pene- 
trated by a verj' few critics with whom all others disagree. His one 
concei\'able thought in representing the Germans as dangerous enemies 
from the dajs of the Cimbrian menace must have been approval for the 
policj' of caution such as Trajan favoured. 

And if he took up the subject because it interested him, he wrote 
about it in a way meant to interest the reader. Of course he points out 
differences between Germans and Romans, and of course he passes 
caustic remarks, because they are likely to capture the attention. People 
enjoy them, because they are excellent literature. Even Roman grauiias 
might permit a smile now and again over a clever gibe at obvious 
national failings. But this is not to say that Tadtus constructed his 
essay to be either a monitory or a minatory mirror for Rome. The 
Germans are not idealised in it. Though Tadtus admires their braveiy, 
loyalty, puritj', hospitality and simpHdty of life, he does not overlook 
their faults, like idleness, drunkenness, gaming, and unpunctuality in 
attending popular assemblies. He is entitled, then, with an investi- 
gator’s impartiality, to redress the balance by implied or express cen- 
sure on blemishes in Roman dvilisation - its absurd deification of 
women belonging to the imperial familj'’; its demoralising spectades; 
its over-costly banquets and funerak; its ineffectual enactments against 
exorbitant interest The widespread laxity of social life at Rome is no 
doubt before his eyes when he writes 'no one in Germany smiles at 
vice: to corrupt and to be corrupted is not styled up-to-date’ {nec cor- 
rumpere et corrumpi saeculum uocattir, xLx). He has in mind Rome’s care- 
lessness of her offspring when, after recording that infantidde is an in- 
famy in Germany, he adds, ‘ good morals have more force there than good 
laws elsewhere’ {jplusque ibi born mores valent quam alibi bonae leges, 
xix). The social influence of the childless rich is what, like any satirist, 
he inwardly stigmatises in the remark that among the Germans there 
are no adv-antages in childlessness (nec uUa orbitaiis pretia, xx); and it is 
of the notorious predominance of freedmen at certain epochs that he is 
thinking when he points out that they are of no importance in German 
states except in those ruled by kings: ‘elsewhere the inferiority of the 
freedman is the proof of freedom’ (^mpares liberiini libertatis argumen- 
ium sunt, xxv). Pronouncements so pithily sarcastic illustrate the same 
general characteristics of style in the Germania as those noticeable in its 
immediate predecessor. 

In the Historiae Tadttis treated a period of some twenty-eight years 
(A.D. 69-96) which he had himself lived through.^ The work, when 
complete, covered the last days of Galba and the five following princi- 
pates, those of Otho, Vitellius, Vespasian, Titus and Domitian; in 

^ For historical badcground, see B. W. Henderson, Civil War and Rebellion 
in Rom. Emp., Lond. igo8; for literary aspects, E. Courbaud, Les precedes 
d'art de T. ^ns les Hist., Far. 1918. More works are cited in the Bibl. 
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other words, its main theme was the Flavun impenal house with the 
preceding struggle during which three nominees of different sections o 
the army fell successively after abort lived tenure of power Beginning 
with ist January 69 it may hive been onginally meant to connnue a 
history written by Fabius Kusticus The title is guaranteed by Phuys 
prophecy I augur (and in augury ( am expert) that your liutones «e 
to last and by TertuU an a reference to the Jewish wars related to th® 
fifth boob * What we have left breaba off before the middle of 
in the second Medicean MS the sole authonty for the text of the 
Hutonei as it is also for that of^/wo&XI XVI (a run of boots whiUi 
begm and end in a gap) Since that MS numbers Book I of the Hulortet 
as the seventeenth of the combined work from the death of Augustus 
there is prtma facie a presumption that the Aimt2h ended with Boot 

XVI which when unmuulated musthavetreatedaboutthreeycarsand 

a half (rmddle of A d 65 id end of 68) That however was about the 
length of lime covered m Boots III and XIV and XV From Jerome w« 
learn that Tacitus a complete narrative of the Caesars beginning wm 
Tibenus and ending with Domiuan consisted of thirty volume* I* 
then the Antialt were ixi sixteen books the Ilutonet had fourteen 
Some ass gn e ghteen to the former and twelve to the latter * This 
imply a symmetrical hexadic division so that six books of the 
would in that case have treated Tibenus aix Cabgula and Oaudios 
and SIX Nero 

The eomposmon of the Hucomt preceded that of the Amalt 
Tacitus alludes to havuig already dealt with Domiuan a times * Phhf 
had portions of the Hutonet sent to him for revision and occasionally 
supplied Tantos with matenal like the account of the eruption or 
Vesuvius References in his letters we have eleven addressed to Tea 
tus — enable us to fix the period of publication for the Ilutonet as the 
years from a d 104 to 109 * 

One cannot read the first twenty chapters without recognising that 
they come from a historian of grasp who realises the momentous issues 
involved in the troublous times which formed hia theme His pl^ 
clearly suted the dark character of the penod foreshadowed the state 
of the Empire and feeling ui Rome sketched before be brings 0° 
stage most of the leading personages in the sanguinary contests which 
Mowed the death of Nero Vitelbus for the moment receives only 
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passing mention; but one cannot fail, even within the earlier chapters, 
to be interested in the figures of Galba, Piso, Otho, and Mucianus, who 
is the champion of the two coming Flavians, already, says Tacitus, 
marked out for imperial power. Much of the interest, when one pauses 
to analyse it, is awaked by Tacitus’s never-failing psychological skill. 
We have almost at once brought home to us old Galba’s obstinate parsi- 
mony. ‘He u'as undone by his old-fashioned strictness and an e.\xessive 
severity to which nowadays we are not equal’ (I. x\'iii). His murder is 
followed by a fuller estimate, in %vhich his seventy-three years prompt 
the reflection that, having lived under five emperors, ‘he had been luckier 
in the reign of others than in his own.’ The estimate then describes his 
character as one ‘rather free from vdees than distinguished by virtues,’ 
and ends in the well-known terms, ‘by general consent he would have 
been declared equal to empire, had he never been emperor’ (I. xlix). 
Piso’s behaviour at his adoption by Galba is excellently depicted: ‘not 
the least change did he show in look or manner: it was as if he had the 
power rather than the wish to rule ’ (I. xvii). Of Otho we are told that ‘ he 
hadspentaslack boyhood and unruly youth; Nero liked him for rivalling 
his own profligac}’’ (I. xiii). In Mucianus we see one better fitted for 
emperor-maker than for emperor: ‘he was a blend of dissipation and 
energy, courtesy and arrogance, good and bad qualities. His self-indul- 
gence was excessive in leisure hours: whenever he was on service, he 
displayed great qualities. ... He was a man who would find it easier to 
confer imperial power than to hold it’ (I. x). 

The summary of the times is impressive in its melancholy force: 

The period I am entering upon was rich in disasters, appalling 
in its battles, and rent asunder by mutinies - even in peace a cruel 
time. Four emperors were cut off by the sword. There were three 
cml wars, still more against the alien, and often wars uith both 
characters combined. 

After a review of troubles in the Roman world at large, he concentrates 
on Rome: 

The city was wasted by conflagrations, its oldest sanctuaries con- 
sumed, and the Capitol itself fired by the hands of citizens. Holy rites 
were profaned ; there was immorality in high places; the sea was full 
of exiles and its rocks dyed with butcheries. The savagery in the city 
was more outrageous. Nobility, possessions, magistracies declined or 
filled, invited accusation: merit meant surest destruction. . . . Slaves 
were bribed to betray masters, freedmen to betray patrons: those 
without enemies were ruined by friends. Yet the age was not so 
barren in good qualities as not to exhibit fine examples as well. 
Mothers accompanied sons in flight: wives followed husbands into 
exile : there were brave kinsfolk and faithful sons-in-Iaw; the fidelity of 
slaves bade defiance even to torture: there were distinguished men 
driven to the last necessity, when compulsory death was faced with 
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Titus, who are on the alert to challenge the victor in the latest duel. 
The description of the first battle of Bedriacum, which left the Vitel- 
lianists in possession of the field, is dearly not the work of an expert 
military historian; but Otho’s speech to his men choosing self-inflicted 
death as the only honourable course is a fine performance which throws 
into the light unsuspected traits of nobility in one who had misspent his 
life. Next comes the turn of the victorious gourmand. Vitellius, in be- 
traying his indecent joy when nearly six weeks after the battle he rode 
over the field among heaps of putrefying dead, appears with unconscious 
dramatic irony to be provoking nemesis. Meanwhile that nemesis is 
dr3.wing near in the shape of the generals who invade Italy on behalf of 
Vespasian, the nominee of the eastern troops. This fresh struggle for the 
throne is the subject of the third book - a powerful one, containing such 
thrilling episodes as the terrible sack of Cremona, the burning of the 
Capitol at Rome, and the last miserable hours of Vitellius. The fourth 
book brings the acknowledgement of Vespasian as emperor, and is 
largely concerned with the bold scheme of the Batavian Civilis to estab- 
lish a northern empire free from the yoke of Rome, The narrative of his 
operations continued in part of the next book is, like most of the military 
history in Tadtus, hard to follow -‘more remarkable,’ says Gibbon, 
'for its elegance than perspicuity.’* But the most interesting portions 
of the fifth book are those in which Tacitus turns to the war with the 
Jews at the outset of Vespasian’s reign. Unluckily, the account of the 
siege of Jerusalem is lost, but there is a curious fascination in the ludi- 
crously distorted version of the Israelitish exodus from Egypt and of 
the mode whereby Moses put an end to the sufi^erings of his people in 
the wilderness. In many matters touching Jewish religion Tacitus be- 
trays an amount of Roman prejudice and ignorance more tolerable in a 
satirist like Juvenal than in an investigator of history. One cannot but 
think it a pity that, if Josephus was not yet accessible, Tacitus failed to 
consult the Septuagint.* 

Concluding his Histories with the year a.d. 96, Tacitus turned back 
to deal with a period of over half a century from the death of Augustus 
in A.D. 14. The title of this narrative of the Julian dynasty through the 
reigns of Tiberius, CaUgula, Claudius and Nero, is given in the sole 
MS. authority for Books I-VI (the first Medicean or Laurentian) as 
Ab excessu diui Augusti. Since Tadtus, however, several times® refers 
to his work as Annales, we are justified in using the traditional tide. It 
is at least appropriate to his plan of following the yearly succession of 
events, although Tadtus, being too great an ardst to enslave himself to 
such bare monotony as is found in the Anglo-Saxon C/tronicle, deviates 

* Decline and Fall, etc., ed. Bury, 1896, vol, i, ch. ix, p. 233 n. 

® J. Morr, ‘Die Landeskunde von Palastina bei Strabon u. Josephos,’ Pkilol, 
bcxxi (1926) p. 256 ff., considers Posidonius a source for Strabo and Josephus 
as well as for Tacitus’s Hist, and Justinus. 

’ Atm. III. Ixv; IV. xodi; XIII. xxsi. 
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from chronological order, kbould hu *ub]ect appear to denund it.' 
Thus he relates m sequence two smninef campaigns as 1 relief Iron 
miseries in Rome, and elsenhere combines the interconnected trans- 
actions of seieral years so that they may be more easily remembered-* 
A clue to the date of composition is got from a reference to the Per- 
sian Gulf as a contemporary limit of the Empire. This held good only 
between Trajan’s conquest of Aj> 115 and Hadrian'a order for with- 
drawal on his accession in 117 * That the dinsion into books was the 
suthor's own is plain from allusions like 'in pnonbus Iibns ’* The con- 
clusion of a book was often arranged to synchroiuse effccd«Iy with some 
atnkmg event thus 11 ends with the death of Arrmnius {[deralor kaii 
dubie Ctrmaiatu), XI wnth the fall of the empress Messallina, XII with 
the poisoning and deihcauon of Cbudius, XIV with the cruel faU 0* 


Octavia, XV With the crushing of the Pisonian conspiracy We may 
guess that the novr imperfect Book V culminated in the overthrow of 
Sejanus Out of wrhat once amounted to at least sixteen books, there 
haie Bun-ived the first four, a fraction of the fifth with more of the sixA 
and, although defective at beginning and end, the aencs fiom the 
eleienth to the suteenth. Interpreted m terms of h»ioiy, the Io»*®* 
are parts of Tiberius's reign, the whole reign of the imperial roadosn 
Caligula, the reign of Claudius up to ax 47, and oier two years at the 
close of Nero's reign 

Regretuble though these losses are, we possess in the remainder one 
of the greatest monuments of histoncaJ genius - the ripest work of * 
penetrating cntic of affairs who expressed his thoughts in accents that 
arc absolutely unique. AVhatever its gloom or its bias, Isck of interest 
cannot be alleged against the broken story of fifty years. In Tibenusi 
reign we have placed before us the etugmaoc character of the emperor, 
to varying attitude to Senate and senators, his ultimate withdrawal from 
Rome, the sinister growth of sycophancy and delation, mutinies theatn- 
cally enguieered and as theatrically suppressed, the exploits of Germsn- 
icus in the North and his untimely death ui the East, the fortunes and 
m^ortunes of the elder Agn(^>ina and of the children whom she bore 
to C«Tnsnicus, the ambitious ptojectsof the dangerous imnister Sejsnos, 
Md the aUeged smothering of the third Caesar m his seventy-eighth year 
fcven so, the record cannot always be thnllmg, and w e find the historian 
* necessity for inserting details which may look trivial m spi'* 

ol thtjT significance and for using matter that may appear monotonous 

'nihi destinstum foret suutn ouseque in «iini/ra referr*. 
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This is why he breaks off his depressing tale of judicial murders to relate 
the legendary account of the marvellous phoenix in view of the rumour 
that it had reappeared in Egypt, and why he suggests that even Eastern 
troubles nith Parthia - not the most attractive theme in his narrative - 
might afford a welcome change from affairs in Rome. But in fact the 
variety of topics touched upon within the compass of this single reign 
is amazing, and room is found for social and economic phenomena - 
extravagance in living, scarcity of com, financial crises, fires in the city, 
inundations from the river, increase of slave establishments, Oriental 
worships, the seductions of astrology, relief from taxation for Asiatic 
cities ruined by earthquake, the questionable right of sanctuary for 
crinainals and so forth. 

A break of about a decade after Tiberius’s death takes us six years 
into the reign of Claudius, when Messallina was empress and Suillius 
conducted his dastardly prosecutions. Interested in completing a 
magnificent aqueduct from Subiaco to the capital, in adding new letters 
to the alphabet, and in supporting the claims of leading provincials for 
admission into the Senate, the emperor, himself a puppet in the hands of 
his freedraen officials, is the last to reah'se the public scandal caused by 
Messallina’s misbehariour. Thanks to energetic steps taken by the 
liherim Narcissus she is despatched, and Claudius marries his niece the 
younger Agrippina, Germanicus’s daughter, who by her first husband 
was the mother of Nero. Intrigue at court is unabated; Claudius is 
poisoned and Nero elevated to the throne to the exclusion of Claudius’s 
son Britannicus. Nero’s reign begins at Book XIII and is full of inci- 
dent. His earlier years of high promise are followed by the growrii in 
him of depravity, megalomania and cruelty. At times unpleasant, the 
chronicle is scarcely ever uninteresting and is often exciting. Among 
episodes which enchain the attention are Nero’s plots against his im- 
perious mother, his callous repudiation of Octavia to many his mistress 
Poppaea, heavy fighting in Armenia, a fresh revolt in Britain, the exe- 
cution of a whole household of slaves for a murder committed by one, 
a treasure-hunt in North Africa on a false scent, the emperor’s royster- 
ing in the streets by night, his public display of his musical talents, his 
conduct after the great conflagration in Rome, the ramifications of the 
ill-starred Pisonian conspiracy, the dramatic deaths of men so dHFerent 
as Seneca and Petronius, and the fate of the daringly independent 
Stoic senator Paetus Thrasea. By a coincidence, time has cut short the 
Annals in the midst of the account of Thrasea’s enforced death just 
after he had severed his arteries and let the blood flow with words which 
virtually repeat those of the dying Seneca and which Tacitus in a freer 
reign must have rejoiced to write - 'we pour out a libation to Jupiter the 
Deliverer’ (libarmis lout liberatori)A 

To do full justice to the debated subject of the historical sources of 
’ Cf. Ann. XV. Ixiv; XVI. xxxv. 
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Tacitus would require a separate chapter, if not a book Here it must be 
lightly touched upon Let us first note what obligations he specilies, 
remembering that such acknonledgenunts were never de ngueur in 
antiquity In the Uulones be names three authors, Vipstanus MessalU 
(twice), C Plinius and Sisenna * In the Annals he mentions more 
sources C Plinius three times, once as a wnter on wars with the 
Germans, Fabius Rusticus also three tjmes, Duvius twice, Corbulo* 
once, Tiberius’s orauons, a letter from Tibenus to the Senate (quoted 
in part, perhaps from a pre\iotis historun rather than from the acta 
teTMtus), the comnttniaTii Agnppmat fituu, aeta diurna, and emmentant 
(or Orta) tenatus * But he is often content with \aguerrefercnces, imply- 
ing a plurality, and sometimes a conflict, of authorities eg, tnuemo 
‘^ud^osdam auelores or ctUbemmas auctotts habeo or traJunt plmque * 
G Mriy there was a large amount of potential material - literary works, 
public or private records, oral tradition, and, for the period of the Hu- 
mes, the author’s own obsersation It could not all, however, be either 
cquaUy available or equally valuable for the historian Among different 
0 ^^cords, the foinmenrarwpnafipoiM wercprobablynotacceMible 
^lum, the aeta tenatus could not always be misled, and the aeta duima 
I HUfoN. tnuch petty detail In one passage’ he roenuons the cir* 
az-r,. ficuiious speeches and decrees purporting to be genuine 
tmarnn^ ^ forgeries, and we may 
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in his autobiography, Auhdius Bassus, Servilius Nonianus, Suetonius 
Paulinus, and Claudius. But in all this there are no more than possi- 
bilities. Indeed, throughout the whole question of Tacitus’s sources, 
one is altrays brought back to a baffling uncertainty due to the loss of 
even such sources as he specifies.^ One avenue which at first sight pro- 
mised to lead to something definite was the investigation into the strik- 
ing coincidences between Tacitus’s Latin and Plutarch’s Greek in their 
handling of Galba and Otho.® There have been upholders of the theory 
that in this case Plutarch used Tacitus; but the general conviction is that 
both used the same authority, and apparently with considerable close- 
ness.^ Beyond that, in spite of much ingenuity in argument, nothing 
tangible has been attained. A wide diversity of opinion prevails on the 
identification of this particular source. No less uncertainty has resulted 
from the attempts at assessing Tacitus’s debt to his authorities in general 
and his method of employing them. Nissen, and after him Fabia, would 
have us believe that Tacitus’s method was to follow closely the sub- 
ject-matter of a single author for large tracts of his work, neglecting 
secondary sources (especially in composing the Histories), and devoting 
his attention to the embellishment of his borrowed material so as to pro- 
duce a composition highly effective from the standpoint of style. It is 
as difficult now, as it was when Boissicr first criticised Nissen’s hypo- 
thesis, to accept an attitude which would imply a slavish lack of inde- 
pendence in Tacitus, and a dishonest pretence of consulting several 
authors at a time. The idea does not agree with Tacitus’s known desire 
to get first-hand knowledge, as proved by the letters in which he secured 
from the younger Pliny information about the eruption of Vesuvius. 
In the entire absence of the original sources, there is the utmost diffi- 
culty in comprehending how one can comfortably assert that Tacitus 
drew from a single main source for large tracts of his rvork, or how one 
can claim to identify the source as the elder Pliny for the Histories, 
Aufidius Bassus for earlier parts of the Annals, and Clmdus Rufus for 
the reign of Nero. 

Modem historical research demands methods of rigorous investi- 
gation which it is futile to expect in Tacitus. He w’ill leave a matter 
of debate unsettied, and the uninitiated might wonder whether this is 
due to impartiality or natural hesitancy or an academic suspension of 

^ See Bibl. re p. 447 and S.H. § 437. 

" The resemblances are arrayed by E. G. Hardy, Plut. Galba and Otho 
(Introd.), Lond. i8go. 

® The view that Plutarch used Tac. is supported by O. Clason, Pint. u. Tac., 
Berlin 1870; C. Nipperdey, ed. Ann., 1874; R. Lange, De Tacito Plutarchi 
auctore, Halle 1880, and others. Most, however, guess at a common sotirce, 
either the (inadequate) acta diuma (Hirzel), or Cluvius (H. Peter and Momm- 
sen), or the elder Pliny (Nissen, Hardy, Fabia) : refs, for these in S.H. § 437. 
Th. Wiedemann, £)e Tac. Suet. P/kI. etc., diss. Berl. 1857, conjectured that Tac. 
used Pliny, and Plutarch both Pliny and Cluvius. C. E. Borenius (De Plut, et 
Tac, inter se congruenlibus, diss. Helsing. igoa) argued that Plutarch used both 
Tacitus and the common source. For odier variations, see S.H. § 437. 
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judgement Mis critcnon for decision in face of a conflict of cvidenw 
was usually what he deemed probable in the arcumstances The su^ 
jectivity of such a test, while it removes him from the category of stnroy 
saentific historians, at the same tune makes it important to note that 
personal outlook on the world, on politics and on lustory, which was 
certain to colour his interpretation of facts Broadly his JeamP^ »te 
Stoic, though he wavers between freewill and predestination At one 
time his language postulates an overmastering fate, at another it a^ 
cnbes an event to the combined operation of a transcendental fate and 
human agency,* at yet another it betrays a doubt whether 'mortal 
affairs proceed by the unchangeable necessity of fate or by 
(wi vuerto tudiaum ett fatone ra mortahum et necemtate tmmutahib 

forte uoluaniuT, Ann VI xmi) If his views of the world are chaoUt, 

he is not the only great wnter who has found its myatery mdefinsblc 
lie well realised how the misfortunes of the good and the prospenty 
of the viicked made plausible the Epiciman creed that the gods took no 
interest in mankmd (non daiique homnet dit nrae, VJ meu), for himself, 
his melancholy observation of life made him not an atheist but a believer 
m the frequent wrath of heaven • ^ «t even this was a matter of the pre- 
vailing mood, for he was ready to think it a kindly mtervention of pro 
vidence that vouchsafed a bnJhant atarht ni^t with the calm of a 
tranquil sea as it were to unmask the crime of Nero’s attempt to drown 
his mother * ith all this is mixed up a share of superstitious credulity 
towards prodigies and divinauon, but the essential point for us is t^t 
Tacitus, on the whole, bebeved in some law or pnnciple which holds 
good among histoncal occurrences and so gives mearung to the quest 
alter a cause Early in the //ufoner he says 

Before composing my purposed work, I intend to stirv ey the 
ditioti of the capital, the temper of the armies, the attitude of the 
produces, and what made for strength or weakness anywhere m the 
world, so that one may recognise not merely the inadents and issues 
of wents, wrhich are mainly affairs of chance, but also their meaning 
and causes * 
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With such expectations Tacitus could feel confidence in the dignity of 
historj'^ and in its po^^cr to instruct tlic future: 

My design is not to set forth all motions made in the Senate, 
but only those whicli were remarkable for nobility or by reason of 
notorious infamy. This I consider tlie outstanding function of histort' 
to save c-xcellencc from oblivion and to confront evil words and evil 
deeds with the menace of reprobation from posterity (ne uirtutes silean- 
iur utque prattis diciis factiique ex posteritate et infeania metus sit, 
Ann. III. lx\-). 

Towards this aim at teadiing by example, character is of vital import- 
ance; and among the causes of events which most engage Tacitus’s 
attention arc human temperament and motives; so that, whatever tlie 
defects which made him in Mommsen’s eyes the roost unmilitaiy of 
historians, he is at the same time one of the most psychological. 

In theorj" Tacitus was republican, and in his writings a laudator 
temporis acti, whether he had to contemplate the pre-imperial state or 
its eloquence, its education, its historians. Yet he admitted that cir- 
cumstances had rendered inevitable the concentration of power in the 
hands of a single individual.- The old free republic, to him ideally pre- 
ferable,® could never come again.^ The duty of the citizen was there- 
fore to pray for good emperors, but put up with such as one had,® 
and to choose the safe path between brusque insolence and unseemly 
toadying {inter abruptam contumaciam et deforme obsequium, Ann. IV, 
xx). We have noted in the Agricola his admiration for moderate aristo- 
crats and his disapprotTil for intransigent members of the opposition 
who concluded a defiant parade of independence with a theatrically 
ostentatious death {ambitiosa morte, Agr. xlii). Some consolation was 
obtainable from the fact that emperors like Neiv’a or Trajan could, he 
points out, square the principate with freedom. But, after all, the Empire 
remained for him apisaller. V'ith some emperors he could not but asso- 
ciate despotic cruelty, and with the period which he himself had to treat 
‘barbarous edicts, perpetual prosecutions, teacherous friendships, the 
ruin of the innocent, the same causes producing the same consequences 
while one meets only a surfeit of sameness {ohna rerum similiiudine et 
satietate).’’^ It is nothing short of a triumph of intellect and art that, 
insisting as he does upon his depressingly sombre theme, Tacitus should 
still be able to captivate his reader. The reader must, however, be con- 
tent to be thus held while he is subtly indoctrinated;’^ for dispassionate 
history is not to be expected from a hostile judge. 

Ann. XIH. xxxi: ‘cum cx dignitate populi Romani repertum sit res in- 
lustres annalibus, talia diumis urbis actis mandare.’ 

- Hist. I. i: 'omnem potentiam ad unum conferri pacis interfuit.’ 

® Ann. VI, xlii: ‘populi imperium iuxta libertatem. • , .’ 

^ Hist. II. xxxvii-xxxviii. ® Hist. IV. viii. * Ann. IV. :padii, 

’’ Ibid. ‘ plures aliorum euentis docentur; ceterum ut profutura, ita minimum 
oblectationis adferunt.’ 
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The inerad cable prepossess on in Taatus is his conviction ihst 
Rome had fallen on esil days No less than m the Hulanes the opening 
chapters in the Annals have a sombie tone as of one looking back upon 
a long period of national 1 oe The rapid conspectus jnasentenceortwo 
of the evolution of Roman history towards one rnan rule doses in a 
glimpse at a orld outworn with csnl strife and subject to an ctnpemr 
Immediately one breathes an asphymting atmosphere of oppres^n 
and adulaton whith Tacitus feels must hate unpaired history TW 
deeds of the old Roman people he remarks with pnde were record 
by famous histonana and e\en under the newly established Empire 

the Augustan age produced fine intellects capable of assessmgandtraiw 

mitung Its achieiements had not court uiBuence mihiatcii against the 
free utterance of opinion But with later reigns came a blighting ter 
ror am so that for the times of Tibenus Gains CJaudius and 
contemporary evidence \ as vitiated by dishonest flattery and snhse 
quent cr nasm viuated by the reaction of loathing From such cstrtines 
of feeUng from partiality as from b ttemess- Taatus at least daiins 
to be exempt He proceeds to note the concentration of supreme power 
m the person of Augustus and the acquiescence of the provinces » 
mperia] control vifaich guaranteed them protection against the 
rapaaty of arb trary olflaaidom If this btter fact be «ewed as a bnpl 
spot in the new system, the dynastic plans of Augustus to support his 
disguised despotism by recognised heirs are described as clouded by ■ 
senes of misfortunes The death of the young Marcellus the unumriy 
ends of the pnnees of the youth Gaius and Lucius Caesar cut on 
by destiny or by their stepgrandmother Lma a treachery and the 
unfair bamshment of the aged emperors only surviving grandson 
Agnppa Postumiu served in turn, through a tragically entangled net 
work of intrigue to open for Livia s son Tibenus the path to the sue 
cess on. 

Such IS the way in which the stage is cleared for the entrance of the 
figure around which the battle concerning Taatus s credibility has been 
most fiercely fought.* It is noticeaWe that m several points this intn^ 
docuon annapates the summary in wbcb he takes leave of the life and 


Am I u tuie ra n rtudio quorum caustt proeul habeo . 

r>w‘n«»twnofT-b»nu»»ehM«e»er »old<rilx»ntheh«tor>e»oflhne^ 
the 171b eeni. when a justificat on of TT>eni» 
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Funieau* td.Amt. voLi on Char aadCo^tof T b (i^. 
mte pew) 1 Gentle I, imp TThne neonde la modenta entua sUnaca 
18^ (ruoimarw poma at i»ue) F FW Di Vttln Fai fidt C e^ »89» 

T ^ Tyrofft tXestminster 190* fa defence of Tb) T b 
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character of Tiberius at the close of the sixth book. That summary 
dixides his life into phases, and implies that a signal deterioration took 
place in his final years of seclusion on the island of Capri, xxhen. throw- 
ing off the habitual mask of hypocris}', he came out in liis true colours 
{remolo pudore et metu mo tanlum ingenio utebatur). During a first perusal 
of the Annals one is so far ox ermastered by the accumulated efiect attained 
by reprobation and iimuendo as to take Tiberius for an execrable though 
accomplished tjTant. The author’s skill xvhereby he first disarms sus- 
picion xx'ith a profession of impartiality, and thereafter loses fexv oppor- 
tunities of imputing sinister motix'es to the emperor, bears its intended 
fruit in the reader’s willingness to accept the historian’s hostility for 
independence. By a train of dexices one is almost unconsciously en- 
rolled as a sympathiser xrith the aristocratic opposition to empire. But 
in time, upon reflection, there arise questionings. On a broad survey of 
facts, how came it that the Roman Empire of the first century was on 
the xx'hole so well managed and so contented, if it xvas cursed xvdth such 
monsters for its got-emors as Tiberius, Cah'gula, Nero and Domitian 
XX ere traditionally represented to hax’e been? And as to Tiberius in 
particular - xx hose portrayal is the great test for the x’eracity of Tacitus - 
how came it that his competence as ruler and his adx’anced years could 
stand the strain of the prolonged debauchery' which is alleged to have 
disgraced his retirement at Capri? 

The rehabilitation of an ox'er-maligned Tiberius, hoxxexer, runs a 
risk of going so far as to do injustice to Tacitus in turn. Tacitus can 
scarcely' be charged xxith having invented libels upon the emperor: 
for everything he most likely had some authority, and he beliex-ed in his 
oxvn impartiality. I^Tiat can be pressed against him is the indictment 
that his oxxn imperfectly realised prejudice debarred him from weighing 
judicially his information, draxvn, as much of it was, from authorities 
xvith strong senatorial sympathies. Tacitus had no canon of the credible 
and incredible xxhere his partisan passions were concerned. It is not, 
therefore, surprising that great inconsistencies can be pointed out in 
Books I-^T of the Annals. Reports of contemporary comments do not 
necessarily make historical ex-idence; and whether Tacitus did or did 
not set them down in malice, it xvas in malice that many of them xxere 
conceived. The suspicion is not an imreasonable one that he drew from 
tainted sources, like the memoirs of the younger Agrippina, xxhichxxould 
be decidedly' anti-Tiberian in tone. If we consider the alleged orgy of 
sensuality' by Tiberius on Capri, the story may have originated in gossip 

creation des mtndles. Par. 1506, takes the extreme line that the t\ork is a menda- 
aous and poetic romance. Among more recent studies nyir be mentioned: 

F. B. Marsh, Reign of Tiberius, Ovf. 1931, pp. i-iS and index s.v. Tacitus; 

G. A. Haixer, ‘Tac. and Tib.,’ A JJ’. 1920, p. 37 ff.; D. M. Pippidi, ‘Tacite 
et Tibere,’ Ephem. Dacoromcma 1938, p. 233 ft.; B. XValfcer, The Annals of 
Tacitus, 0 \f. 1952 (see index s.i. Tibenus); R. Ssme, Taatus, Oxf. 1958, 
p. 420 ff. 
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provoked b) the ruler’s impenetfable seclusion on the island, or, accord- 
ing to another guess, it may hate been* legacy from scumlotJ wntirgs 
designed to damage his moral charactcf during his previous retireroert 
m Rhodes, and then, if submitted tasnfidentiaily to Augustus, posdWy 
retained among state-papers to which a century later both Tacitus and 
Suetonius had access. Whatever the genesis of such tales, Tacjtuss 
fault lay not in creating slanders but in failing to reject them cntically 
It IS true that Suetonius, m ascribing loathsome profijgscy to 'Hbenu^ 
descends mto details which Taotus irould pass over m lofty disdain, 
but Tacitus ought to hav c noted the inherent unlAelthood of this parti- 
cular scandal, which u not substantiated by anything m wmters lie 
Phdo and Josephus. The view that Tacitus of set purpose draws 
Tibenus with the conventional qualioes of the tyrant m rhetoric (such 
as cruelty, injustice, susptaon, ci^t, lost, and anguish of soul) seems too 
mechanical a conception What one can admit is that Tacitus is oot 
above visiting upon Ubenus the faults of some of hts worst successors 
and thatjust as Velleius, an admiring rhapsodut, overstresses hisheiti s 
merio, so Tacitus, although he records examples of the emperot a 
ability, wisdom, fairness, and ev-en generosity, allows prejudice so to 
blind him to many coounendable traits in Tibenus that he paints hioi 
too black. Taorus had no more unfortunate hnuta&on than the laabihtT 
to think uapenally he never grasped the stupendous achievement 
involved in Augustus's reorgarusatioo of the Empire, and be betray* • 
cardinal weakc^ when he misjudges Tibenus for hi* statesman*^ 
adherence to the Augustan policy of consolidation m preference to 
aggrandisement. 

The Laun of Taaius, considered from the standpoint of vocabulary, 
grammar and syntax, bears the impress of his age, but bo mere analjai* 
oflanguage can estimate the qualities of hts style Uords were for him 
mstruments handled with an indindiul touch of genius which makes his 
Latin different from that of all other writers. Gircful investigators have 
examined hu language and recorded thnr results in books or pamphlets 
wiitten in Latin and various modem languages here a few leading 
aspects may be noted It has become almost traditional, and it remains 
sensible, to approach the subject uoder Bdttichet’# headings of brevity. 
vancQ', and poetic colour. Brevity is so inseparable from Twams that 
the schoolbey recognises it as a diSculty to be ovefcoine V’erbs and 
conne^ves are freely dropped, and puzzlm^y elhptJcal bits of syntax 
occur It was a condensation reached by a long process of expenmeni 
in thought and expression - an abrupt terseness pushed sometimes to the 
verge oi over the verge of ohscunty The developed manner of the 


ftaardma So^no i account of the fouliieues aJWed to have disgraced the 
o*o»stofTibenu* 

E.g of Che iTpe met emh SI tMcr Ua o( Aimalr «uch ai v nolo***! 
Urtu* ct peoi-oi infixum erat «nn> Roouna tuusdi. 
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Amah, which is in strong contrast to what some might call the cloying 
amplitude of Ciceronian prose, indicates that Tacitus has travelled far 
from the comparative fullness of his own earliest work. Though he can 
at times employ the period with fine effect, his sentence-structure in 
general represents a reaction from the Ciceronian. In Tacitus, as in 
Virgil, thought or feeling is compressed into chosen expressions of a 
brevity so profoundl)’^ significant that they capture the imagination. The 
soul which he breathed into prose makes his words live : almost unbidden, 
they revisit the memor}', haunting it with their ironic, melancholy, often 
tragic power. One does not easily forget sayings like ‘Heaven’s wrongs 
are heaven’s concern’ {deortim inittrias dis airae, Ann. I. bodii), or ‘short- 
lived and ill-starred are the darlings of the Roman people’ (breues et 
infamtos populi Romani amores, Ann. II. xh‘). His terseness is at its most 
effective pitch in his epigrams and summaries of character. Again and 
again the finished neatness of the Latin seems to elude rendering. Take 
the picture of the inscrutability of Tiberius: 

His words were always halting and mysterious, but, now that his 
aim was the thorough concealment of his feelings, they became more 
than ever a tangled maae of uncertainty (suspensa semper et ohsaira 
verba: tunc uero nitenti ut setistis suos penitus abderet, in incertum et 
ambigumt magis implicabantur, Ann. I. xi). 

A deep glance into a warped nature is conveyed in the thumbnail 
sketch of a martinet’s cruelty - ‘an old hand at hard military tasks and 
the crueller for having suffered’ (uettu operis ac laboris et eo immitior 
quia tolerauerat, Ann. I. xx). The policy of taking no notice of personal 
insults is inimitably expressed — ‘calumnies \vither up, if ignored: re- 
sentment gives them seeming recognition’ [spreta e.volesamt: si irascare, 
agnita uidentur, Ann. IV. xxxiv). 

Variety is a phase of his independence. He gives changed meanings 
to words,^ indulges in novel extensions of idiom (e.g. ptidet dictu, Agr. 
xxxii); and, with a passion for the irregular, departs from the normal 
symmetr)’ of expression where there is a balance in thought.® It is not 
surprising that a long list is available of words which occur onty, or for 
the first time, in Tacitus, such as adcumulator, adulatorius, concertator, 
eiectamentum, imitamentum, inlacessitus, instigator, itistigatrix, pera- 
moenus, regnatrix. In keeping with this goes a preference for the less 
usual form of a word, claritudo and finnitudo rather than clantas and 
firmitas;^ the form in -men like frogmen, medicamen, tegumen, where the 
commoner prose forms end in -menlum-, and conversely, those in -meniutn, 

* See Drager, Syntax u. Stil des T., ed. a, Lpz. 1S74. 

^ Germ, ^vi: ‘uictui herba, uestitui pelles, cubile humus’; Hist. 1 . liii: 
‘corpore ingens, animi immodicus’j Ann. III. brr: ‘insignes per honcstum aut 
notabili dedecore’; XII. xris: ‘subsidio uictis et terrorem aduereus uictores.' 

® Cicero never uses claritudo', Sallust uses claritudo, not claritas; in Tadtus’s 
Ann. claritudo is frequent and claritas rare, though they arc fairly equal in tlie 
Hiss. 
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lae rtyswtn** *nd Ui^anen ruLer lian etfnarre ind iw«*. 
Tbe »>-caHfd Gntoara a« to be Kt down to the «an» 
nnetT. altiioujrh Ir**gtust3ca2r dxv are rua^lv cot so esudi ddTCtb^ 
rooitscs from the Greek *s ichenttnces frois oatrre L«tai 

re!cr^<d under Greet infu£nce»* or actual lautanofts of prt^»u?Rc®^ 

wnrors thu whs* « termed tbe Creek amctcd datve (j^vSrast^ 
xaittiibai ere! -igr rvu) had alteadv appeared la SaUusl aiid Lirr, 
both of wbcm exencd influeroe upon Tacs*us. 

The potDc colounng »s ubiqutoss. It is rcuceaMe to 
espemUy \~yg i!ian, words, whtch be o*Ten sham tnth pr«e-*titeia 
the Slim Age as a result of the prodoauaanfe of peetrr in scadessc 
education. Enap *s are e,i>»/re, freiefl f'shaCaws*) trtfrtsitft, 
gaijiKfK, rceuTas * It ts RoooeabI'* ibo la tiiros of phr**^ 

Fcci!! Mrgil ta fretjuent eeophors, and m pc*wa5caoei3 siiw ** 
the iftfonners eloquence dripping with blood * (scrrasraJihx 
Dili au) nowhere is th* sea more mJelr a queen' (ew^susr* 
tforerncm Rare j) a night tha* lhroa*ers sad win break feta 
irtocnae (aoc'esieeoarm/feisfr&uerwpnrcn, ■fiw-LxxnJk- 
PartJv poeuc sssxuaoa, panlr a destre for vaiteT sect Tacts* b» 
someusKs to old *s&hioaed words, though, ta sjero o^ ba Ekgg ^ 
baSust, be 8 taore of aa loaotwtor *h«n sa irchaisef He «eea®«®*2t 
emplOTs Pltuuse words lie tvroaytscR or ftriaUu or £atr‘tf*t 
by a faai:^ impulse subsu'cm the scaple terb for ti' compoaad, frXt 
tenert for ^mert asd pi ^ j rt for c ^-tr^i But be doe* aot re»« 
to the aatiqu- la the mnser of Apolass and CeEjs U’eria k» 
taiT Lie oae of the ir*etlocumts ta lua iXJ-gw, he tecogst*® » 

cunent deraaad fo ooeel siasrtiass sad poens taros ‘unstuaedbrsbe 

rurtfsetmeu] of Aoaixs and Pacosius, but taken from the sacred litasorr 
of Horace, Alr^ cr Lucaa.’* It is aa ucwamatibJe sssumptw** o 
legard his bexametoc opening in tie yfextZi (I rAmfJssnan 
rijo L^sserr} » a cusroa &oea Ecmas.* 
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Yet to scrutinise his language is only to note the mechanism of his 
style. What most matters is the use to which he could put his \Yords, 
and his achievement of imperishable effects through his master}' over 
vividness, irony and an elevation of style too dignified to tolerate lapses 
into the petty' or the repulsive. Many of his qualities, like his epigrams, 
sprang from rhetoric: it would be idle to pretend that he is free from 
affectation, but it is an affectation tempered with sound sense that never 
alloy’s him to be carried into e.vubcrancc. Brilliant in his brevity’, 
Tacitus does not depend for his fame solely on his bright flashes. His 
sty'le is one of sustained power which does not admit triviality' or dull- 
ness. ‘Le plus grand peintre de I’antiquite,’ as Racine called him, 
showed himself a master of portraiture and description when his theme 
was a character, a conflict, a mutiny, a disaster, a plot, a trial, a debate. 
All is rapidity and the interest never flags. His originality' is a phase of 
his intense subjectiHty-. He leaves his imprint on his writings because, 
as we have seen, he abandons the normal for a surprising terseness and 
for daring novelties, and because his vigour of expression reflects his 
realistic conception of the men and events which made his material. 

Strange ricissitudes mark the histor}' of Tacitus’s posthumous fame.* 
Notwithstanding Pliny's confidence in his friend’s literary immortality', 
the immediately succeeding generations showed faint interest in his 
writings. He was not spicy enough in detail for admirers of the Suetonian 
type of biography, not quaint enough in sty'le for the archaising school 
later in the century, not appreciative enough of either Christians or 
Jews to please the Fathers of the Church. Even his monograph on 
Agricola seems to have been little read, and grammarians do not quote 
him. In the final quarter of the third century', the emperor Tacitus 
claimed relationship with the historian, and in alarm lest his works 
should be lost lectonim incuria. Issued orders for the multiplication of 
copies, making it compulsory for libraries to possess them.- In the 
fourth century it was the fond ambition of Ammianus Marcellinus, the 
last considerable historian in antiquity', to prove himself anotlier Tacitus 
by continuing his works in thirty'-one books (of which the last eighteen 
surv'ive) on the Empire from the reign of Ner^'a to that of Valens. We 
can prove that Tacitus was known to the Aquitanian presbyter Sulpicius 
Severus, to Augustine’s Spanish friend Orosius, and to Sidonius ApoUi- 
naris; but when Cassiodorus in the sixth century, on the subject of 
amber, refers to ‘a certain Cornelius’ as having mentioned it, we realise 
how misty' his reputation had grown.® That the Carolingian period had 

with that of Ennius’s poem makes a shaky foundation for the guess that Tacitus 
is citing Ennius, and a shakier one for the dogmatic statement {op. cit. p. 27), 
‘die Annalen fangt er aber so gar mit einem ganzen Hexameter des Ennius an.’ 

* F. Ramorino, Cornelia Tacito nella storia della coltura, Alii. 1898; F. Haver- 
field, ‘T. during late Roman period and the Middle -Ages,’ yji.S. vi (1916), 
p. 196 ff. * S.H_A. The. X. 

® Cassiod. Var. v. 2: ‘quodam (quondam, MuIIenhoff) Comelio scribente.’ 
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a«ess to the Genrumia and theeariier booLi of the Annab can be detncn- 
atratcdfrom the works of Rudolf of Fulda m the second half of 
century Thereafter silerce faB* for some centuries unul we 
caccio possessed of a manusenpt, perfups identical with our *SecoB 
Medicean,’ containing the later bmlcs of the Annals with the Ilutana 
The facts concerning the amsal at Rome from Germany m 145s 
sole source for the imnor woris, and the discovery at Corbey m 1508 0 
the ■ First Medicean,' the sole source for the earlier part of the 
are thnJling reminders bow near the world came to losing Taatus A« 
that we possess of him has been asailable in print since 15*F» ^ 

interesiedgeneraiions of politicians, histonans, and essayists from Mac- 
chiavelh, Guicciardini and Montaigne onwards. When one tca“^ 
French revolutionaries relying upon Tacitean doctrine, one is amused 
to think that Mdton had to rebut Salmasius's misreading of him as *0 
upholder of autocratic rule 

Ills influence upon early English drama should not be forgotten. It 
may be illustrated by Ben Jonson's Sqanus Ha Fall, first acted in » 
(when Shakespeareplayedapart), but not published oU >605 The play* 
wnght’s address ‘To the RjMdm’ acknowledges his debt to Tacitus. 
Dio and Suetonius among others, and the same three sources were drf^ 
upon some )eafs later for the anonymous play of Nero. Abroad, * 

stimulus towards dramatic production is visible under Lout* 
Corneille’s Otho and Racine’s BnUmniau, towards the end of the 
centh century in Alfien's Onma, and about the beginning of «« 
nineteenth in Mane Joseph Chfoier’s Tithe and Arnault's Germasueus 

His stjle militated against populanty with humanists so stnclly 
trained on the norm of Ciceroniamsm as to be unable to see the ments 
of a difierent type of prose, but one most interestmg phase of his influ- 
ence IS traceable m Justus Lapsius, whose edition of Tacitus in 1574 was 
a masterpiece of scholarship Lipsius’s editorial labours transfom^ 
his Latin from Qceronian into Tacitcan and, in establishing w 
claim to breadth of literary taste^ at the same time bore witnes* *0 
ntal power transmitted by the great historian of the early empire 



Chapter III 

JUVENAL 


Perplexities of biography - Medieval tdtae - Contradictory and 
incredible elements - Tradition of Juvenal’s exile -Was he in 
Egjpt? ~ Was he in Britain? - The lost inscription from Aquinum 
- Martial and Juvenal - Publication of the Satires in books - A 
few dates obtainable - Survey of the Satires - Motives for writing 
-Pretence of satirising a previous generation - Men of evil life - 
A gallery of detestable women — An honest Roman’s farewell to 
Rome - Dramatic elements - Hosts and clients - Prospects of 
literature - Varu'ty of human wishes — Plain h'ving and extrava- 
gance - Legacy-hunters - Revenge a weakness - Parental example - 
Egyptian villages at feud— A soldier’s ad\'antages - Change of 
spirit in later Satires - Lucilius, Horace, Juvenal - Power of vivid 
delineation - Dark colours - Grimness of humour - Control of 
rhetorical artifice - Famih'ar quotations - Debt to predecessors - 
Juvenal’s hexameter- Words from the common speech - Influ- 
ence on later writers. 

T he life of D. Junius Juvenalis is full of perplexities which 
investigation has not disentangled. Outside the scanty data 
obtainable from his works and certain scholia, there is little on 
which to rely with absolute security: yet there is a considerable amount 
of apparent evidence consisting of sonae thirteen biographies, mostiy 
medieval, attached to many of the interpolated MSS., an inscription of 
possible relevance from Aquinum, three poems addressed by IMartial 
to a Juvenal whom we can hardly suppose to have been other than the 
satirist, mention by a few later authors,* and an allusion in a hende- 
cas}'llabic poem by Sidonius ApoUinaris- to one who had the misfortune, 
like Ovid, to be banished and who was the ‘e,xiled victim of an actor’s 
wrath’ [irati fuit histrionis exsul). Since the banishment of Juvenal is a 
tradition among the vitae, though its alleged time and place vary, this 
last allusion is not unnaturally taken to apply to him, Juvenal was 
too much of a contemporary to figure in Suetonius’s book De Viris 

* loannes MaJalas, Citron. X, p. 341 (Chilmead), saj's Juvenal was banished to 
the Pentapolis in Libja for attacking Domitian’s favourite Paris. Suidas has an 
entrj' regarding ‘lov^et-dhiov to like effect. Juvenal is coupled with Marius 
Maximus in Anun. Marcell. XXVIII. iv. 14, and with Tumus in Rut. Namat. 
/tin. 1 . 604, and in loannes Lydus, X>e Mag. I. 4t. 

- IX. 269. 
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llluftnbut , ' »o that cs en the beat wntteii of the Lttft - jiaradj, that liUe*! 
to the Codex Montepessulanu* orPtihoeanusm a later hand -cannot be 
surnused to rest on *o good a foundation aa Suetonjiu, or mdced tobe 
of earlier date than the fourth century Tn eJrc tatM seem to be wna 
tions of the earhes’ one, independent rarutiona being almost ceftandt 
attempts to add conjectures based upon passages in the satires Thus, the 
prci-aihng tradition of a banishment to TgjTit is varied in two »o*ae to 
eontra icoMt a change pre3unubl> suggested by Juvenal's refer 
cnees to Gntain How little intelligence might underlie a can be 
gauged from the absurd explanation, gi» eft by one in a Harleian MS , 
that Juienal s last satire an attack on the unfair advantages of soldiers, 
was meant to ercourjge recruiting This looks as if the innocent fabn 
cator had confined himself to the opening sentence — iQios mirntratt 
queatfeheuprarmia, GaUt, rrtbltatf 
The chief statements in the most highly commended mta are th^ 

Juvenal was eitherasonor foster-son ofa neb freedman (a closely allied 

mla adds Aquinum as his birthplace), that he practised declamation 
until middle Ufc more for the sake of amusement (emm magu eau^ 
than for academic or forensic use, that he composed luies directed 
against Domitian t pantomime actor Paru, that later, when he bad 
bwme famous, he inseneJ those lines into what we know as the seventh 
saare,* that there happened then to be at court a favounie actor who 
took the lines as directed against himself, that Juvenal's supposed iflu 
Sion was resented in the highest quarters, and that, under preteact of 
giving him a military command but in reality by way of punishment, the 
authonlies gaaetted him at the age of eighty to the prefectuxe of » 
cohort in a distant part of Egypt, where he very soon (uttra hreuistitno’^ 
impui) died of grief and weariness 

Difficulties anse at once If Juvenal was cither son or foster son of a 
rich bherUmis, how comes it that he is so obviously acquainted with 
poverty at first hand, and why does be assad the class of freedmeB, if 
he owed it either birth or up-bnogmg? ILs tone convinces us that, for St 
least one part of his life, far from being wealthy, he had experienced the 
indignities put upon clients, hated the pampered lackeys of arroganl 
pations, and felt deep sympathy with the poor * Horace could attack 
an individual freedman, as be did in the fourth ^e, but JuvenJ 
detests the whole category not only does he despise the purse proud 
upstart w ho had once been his barber, but he wntes in general with so 
Kerman a prejudice against the foreigner that one cannot but distrust the 

egation of an alien strain in bun * The more one examines the taloe, 
the more do they appear to be tn«nifactured here the suspiaon arises 
/“'renal wssahve after AX> r*7 

,6j^65 ^ ’5 r« , bdeys 111 188-189. poverTf. IH 

* J a* 33 in 58-125 X saO 
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that Juvenal, being a satirist, has been by some wrong-headed parallel- 
hunter credited with a libertinus for a father simply because Horace 
had one before him. If it is just conceivable that the lines cited as offensive 
enough to get him banished might have been twisted against the author 
in the way alleged, at any rate the appointment of an octogenarian to a 
military post in an important province appears too incredible a prank 
for the Roman Empire: and, in any case, this statement in three Lives 
is contradicted by that in another group, which indicates it was Domitian, 
not Trajan, who punished Juvenal. According to that, the exile would 
have occurred earlier in Juvenal’s career. 

Confusion increases as we look through the uitae. One declares Juvenal 
to have come back to Rome from his command, and to have died of 
melancholy because he did not see his friend Martial (who had left the 
city for Spain in a.d. 98) : another declares he died worn out -ndth old 
age as late as the reign of Antoninus Pius, having been exiled by Domi- 
tian but not recalled by his immediate successors. In this latter uita he is 
said to have ‘amplified his satires in exile and made many changes in 
them,’ a statement which bore fruit in part of Ribbeck’s theory' about 
tivo Juvenals. An additional uita found by Diirr in a MS. in the Palazzo 
Barberini at Rome agrees with twelve of the uitae that Juvenal belonged 
to Aquinum: it also provides him with a mother and sister named alike 
Septumuleia, which betrays medieval ignorance of the classic usage 
whereby any daughter of Junius Juvenalis would have been called 
Junia. The inconsistencies in these biographies cannot but throw doubt 
even on any consistent residuum, unless it be independently supported. 
Though a majority of the uitae mention a military command in Egypt, 
one has the uncomfortable suspicion that this may have come from an 
impression that Juvenal’s treatment of an Egyptian subject in Satire 
XV necessarily implied residence near its scene and, again, though in 
a majority of the uitae he is said to have practised declamation till middle 
life, this may have been an invention from the rhetorical manner char- 
acteristically persisting in satires which were manifestly composed 
long after he had been an academic pupil.^ 

The all-but-imanimous record of a banishment appears to receive 
some confirmation in the allusion already cited from Sidonius ApoUi- 
naris ; but one realises that there is no certainty about the emperor who 
pronounced the sentence, nor any means of deciding whether the com- 
mand in Egypt is or is not a confusion with previous mih'tary service in 
Britain. The almost complete consensus about Aquinum as Juvenal’s 
birthplace agrees with, and indeed maybe ultimately due to, the passage 
in the third satire where Umbricius, who is supposed to be saying good- 
bye to die poet, employs the phrase ‘tuo Aquino.’® That there was a 
^‘Quantum ipse notau!,’ XV. 45, is not absolutely convincing proof of his 
having been in Egypt. His topographical mistake about the ttvo n'llages Ombi 
and Tcntyra does not add to one’s confidence. 

- E.g. c/. I. 15-17 with 25. ® HI. 318-321. 
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Juvenal at Aqumuot ts clear from the inscription cljsco\cred there and 
long since lost* It recorded a dedication to Cires (the very goddess niefl 
tiored towards the dose of the third satire) by Juiuua Juvenalis {the 

had disappeared) whowasanofScerinacohort of Dalmatian 

and who, m respect of being a dnurnwr ^nquermalu and Jtamert of dis 
deified Vespasian was evidently the holder of two local offices o 
importance The reference to Vcspasian-worship places the inscnptioo 
late in the first century, and, as more than one Dalmatian cohort sened 
we know, in Britain about th« penod, it u tempting to think that hen 
we have an erplanation of the aatirist'a repeated references to so far on 
an island - bis mention of the captured Orkneys and the short night of 
the North the chanof fighting of Bntons, the oysters of Rutupise 
(Richborough in Kent) the Ontish whale, the forts of the Bogantes m 
Yorkshire, the spread of Latin eloquence to Thule (a designed etag' 
geratjon), and his use of the rather offioa] {omBnltotfes * But here again 
questions arise If Juvenal had seen war-service, did it leave bun ini 
mical to a military life, as he appears to be in his last saQre? And, in 
addition to his undoubtedly close acquaintance with Roman oty Lw 
was he long enough residentat Aquinura to hold important magistracies 
there? 

If Martials Juvenal is. as seems most likely, our Juvenal, then we 
have the evidence of two epigrams wv the seventh book belonging w 
A 0 pa, and one m the tvrelfih book issued in joi or 102, after Mart*** 
had returned to Spam * Dy qz Juvenal is regarded by his friend as 
faeundus, which may refer either to style m wnung or to eloquence in 
speech The eloquence has in this case generally been associated wim 
thetoncal powers, but it may have a forensic reference Juvenal is 
possibly speaking of his own practice at ihe bar when, after stigmafismg 
the high fee paid to a nobleman as advocate, he adds ‘and yet tee plea^d 
better * Besides, it is worth noting that Martial applies the epithet 
Jaamdut to his lawyer fnend Pliny, and that Juvend too uses it ot 
lawyers * Granted that banishment ever befell Juvenil, there was tune 
for It to have occurred between 93 and loi or loz, when Marual again 
addressed Juvenal, and whether Juvenal was an advocate or not, he was 
then pictured as 3 struggling cinzen wearing his sweaty gown {suiatrix 
toga) at receptions in the mansions of the great. Between the two ?«** 
a great sympathy of outlook » discernible * They not only touch oft^ 
upon the same subjects and petsons, but adopt a very similar attitude 
towards bterature and patronage, they unveil alike the vices of theit 


1 ijSa — Douu JLSagz6 
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day; and they exhibit considerable resemblance in words and expres- 
sions. 

Fortunately a few unquestioned dates can be extracted from his works. 
The sixteen satires were issued in five sets or books at different times.^ 
Internal evidence as to date discoverable from any one satire has there- 
fore significance for the whole volume to which it belongs. The first 
book contained satires I-V, and the bitter tone regarding Domitian 
in the second and fourth satires would alone prove that their composition 
was later than his assassination in 96.- But we do not need to rely on 
inference; for a definite reference is made in the fourth satire to his 
murder.® The opening satire, which, being prefatory, may have been 
written last, alludes to the sentence on Marius Priscus for misgovem- 
ment in Africa;^ and, as we can date this trial, in which Pliny held a 
prosecuting brief, at a.d. ioo, we see that Juvenal’s earliest pubh'shed 
work belongs to the beginning of the second century. It seems natural 
to think that Domitian’s reign was not yet far in the past, and that 
Juvenal writes rvith a fierce, because recent, recollection of the repres- 
sion which had been removed, to the equal relief of writers like Pliny 
and Tadtus. This spirit makes it difficult to believe that Friedlander is 
right in dating the first book so late as the years between 112 and 116 
in order to bring it nearer in time to the succeeding book. 

The long sixth satire formed the second book. The comet and the 
earthquake® there mentioned have been convincingly assigned to the 
year 115 , so that the volume can be dated about a.d. 116 . 

The third book consisted of satires VII, VIII and IX. The first of 
these three opens with the declaration that the future of literature 
depends on the emperor entirely - et spes et ratio studiorum in Caesare 
tantum. IVhich Caesar? Some have said Trajan; Nettleship argued for 
Domitian,® without winning much support for a theory which would 
badly break the chronological sequence of the volumes. A more fitting 
emperor and period can be found in Hadrian, soon after his accession. 
He had poetic tastes, and Juvenal’s W'ords were a not unbecoming com- 
pliment to the new ruler who reached Rome from the East in it 8. Satire 
VIII was probably written earlier: its allusion to Marius Priscus sug- 
gests a date not long after a.d. ioo.^ 

The date of the fourtli book, containing X, XI, and XH is undis- 
coverable. The remaining four satires constituted the fifth book. Two 

* F. Leo, ‘ Doppelfassungen bei Juv.,’ Herm. xliv (1909), p. 600 ff., argued for 
two complete editions, one published by the poet hirnself, the second (contain- 
ing alterations) after his death; and attempted to reconstruct double versions in 
Juvenal {cf. the Bodleian fragment). If copies of both editions were knoim to 
commentators for centuries, then the posthumous text might in places be 
interpolated from the earlier. 

= II. 29-33 ; IV. 37, 73, 84-8S. ®^V^J53. 

* I. 49 - 50 - 

*VI. 407, 411. 

*JJPh. xri, p. 55 ff. ■ VIII. 120: 'nuper Marius discinxerit Afros.’ 
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Shall one redtc his comedies at me, 

Another elegiacs, and go freer . , . 

I too learned rhetoric beneath the cane: 

^ly essaj-s counselled Sulla sleep to gain 
In prirate life. ’Tis clemencj' misplaced, 

When everyw here with s^varms of bards you’re faced. 

To spare the paper someone sure will waste.^ 

So much to justify wrriting. But why satire? \\'hy should Juvenal 
follow the career of Lucilius? The answer comes pat: the difficulty is 
no! to write satire {difficile esi saUtram non scribere). The prominence of 
offensive and vicious persons goads one into invective. One loathes the 
spectacle of the impotent who dares to many, or the mascuhne woman 
aping a man, or the fabulously wealth}' c.v-slave and ex-barber flaunting 
his riches. Anno}ing beyond endurance are the over-smart lawyers, 
the teacherous informer and the unabashed vnll-hunter. How one’s 
anger blazes to think of an innocent ward driven to evil courses by the 
knavery of an unscrupulous guardian, or of a guilty proconsul receiving 
so light a sentence that he can enjoy exile on his dl-gotten gains! Such 
abuses need the Venusian lamp of Horace, and, somewhat in hlartfal’s 
spirit, Juvenal claims that he has no taste for legendary' themes, 
when, from lust of filthy lucre, a cuckold encourages his wife’s lover, 
or when horse-racing spendthrifts e-xpect commissions in the army. In 
fact, the temptation is rather to compose a whole volume in the open 
street, when an imposing lectica brings along a forger lolling at ease or 
a wealthy widow who poisoned her husband. If you w ould cut a figure, 
dare some black deed that ought to earn transportation or jail: honesty 
gets praise but is left in the cold {prohitas laudatur et alget): 

To crime men owe their table, park, estate. 

Goblets in high relief or antique plate. 

Say, who could find the calm repose they need 
Vffien a son’s wife is bribed to sin for greed, 

VTien brides prove frail and bo}-s turn paramours? 

Though nature jibs, yet wrath my verse ensures. 

{sinatura negat,/adt indignatio uersum).- 

So, like Martial again, but in an angrier tone, Juv'enal proclaims his 
subject to be human life — a gallimaufry of ev'entfaing from the days of 
the Flood : 

VTiate’cr men do, their v'ovvs, fears, pleasure, rage, 

Jo}-s, hustle, make the hotchpotch of my page.® 


And when was there ever a heavier crop of villainy and : 
1 1. 1-4, 15-18. 

; I- 75^9- 

® I. 8s-86: 


'Quidquid sgimt homines, uotum, timor, ira uoluptas, 
Gaudia, discureus, nostn cst farrago hbelli.' 
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the gamester attended by his steward armed squire like with a money 
chest for the battle of the gaming table ready to stake a fortune but 
refusing raiment to a shivering slave Think of the many country seats 
one rich individual may possess think of his dining off seven courses in 
sol tary state think, of ^e miserable dok of the sportula given at hu 
door to poor dependants and the care taken to confer this chanty upon 
as few as possible The scramble for the dole and the degrading tneks 
by wh ch it is sought are irunutably narrated with all Juvenal s 
of realist c detail Ucalth he remarks bitingly, js our most revered 
divinity how e ngubr that we Romans have raised no temple to Money 
no altars to the coinage to match our worship of Par, Eides Victoria 
Virtus and Concordia! The gluttony of dhe nch however brings its 
penally in sudden death and no one feels soriy Nowadays vice 1 a* 
reached Its zenith sotben mysatire hoistsail crowd on full canvasl 
{uieTe}tlis totos pande anut) Yet one caution must be observed If fol 
lowing Lucilius you attack those in high station, you may be sentenced 
to a cruel death Therefore count the cost before the trumpet sounds 
It IS safer to satirise a past generation - those who lie buried beside the 
Great North Road (the {•tamtmd] or the South Eastern Road (the 
Lehnc) Dead men do not retabate 
Juvenal a claim here to occupy himself with the past is noteworthy 
The profession is less an attempted blind for his own safety than simpv 
another way of d savowing as Martial etplicitly did the intention w 
aviacking individuals of hia own times Some criues have emphasised 
the unreality of Juvenal a worbng himself into a fury against dead 
men and bygone abuses but it may be urged that conceivably part of 
his material was secretly written up (it was certainly noted in the mind) 
under Domitian and that anyhow as society does not radically change 
withn a few years tliere obviously remained even under the better 
mlc of Trajan abundance of human types inviting satinc attack Con 
temporary observauon would then reinforce memory The theory that 
represents Juvenal s eye as ma niy upon the past fads to account for his 
V gour of style which is not adequately explained as artificial rhetoric 
Satires II VI and IX may be considered together Their plain 
sjwVenness on sexual excess or perveraion has excluded them from many 
edit ons Satire II denounces the atronous profligacy of hypocritical 
piulosophers vvho pose as Puritans butlvemvcc (qut Cunos timulanl 
et £acchaneha uiuunt) After a Zolaesque glance at diseases caused by 
evil living it IS conceded that an open offender is less obnoxious than a 
wunterfe t moralist who d stand a Gracchus railing at revolt? (?»* 
tu mt (jraeckot de tedilimt quereninfi In contrast with the sixth satire 
a wmanahere introduced as a cnticof the unnatural depravity of some 
V 1” V*** She protests that not women but men deserve thengoun 
olthelaw \ct censure acquitstheciow but damns thedave*fi£>ttfewim 
eorvis uexat itnsura columbtu) Men begin with effeminate luxury and 
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end as such monstrosities that the other world would have to be dis- 
infected after receiving them ! One great lesson is driven home - the 
steps in degradation must be jealously watched; ‘No man becomes a 
blackguard in a trice’ (nemo repente fuit iurpissimus). 

Satire is a long gallery of women to be avoided. Some are incurably 
bad and deserve all they get: others, whom we might call merely ob- 
jectionable, like the loud-voiced virago or ostentatious she-pedant, incur 
equal castigation from the angrj' author. About his briUiant vehemence 
there can be no doubt. One must, however, not expect a strictly logical 
summary; for careful planning is not Juvenal’s forte. He will not limit 
his energy to a fixed programme. Thus in VI he harks back to its open- 
ing jeremiad on the disappearance of primitive chastity from a degener- 
ate world; and more than once he introduces the capricious cruelty of 
mistresses to slaves, or the passion for public spectacles. It is inevitable, 
then, that, in satires like the first, critics should note signs of imperfect 
construction. VTiat, however, is lost in methodical arrangement is 
often gained in free vigour. 

His immediate keynote is the insanity of a man’s contemplating mar- 
riage so long as ropes are available to hang himself with! With char- 
acteristic exaggeration he declares there are few pure women left in 
Rome -few that do not behave as dangerous temptresses. Can one 
imagine a woman content with one husband? Scarcely could one dis- 
cover an honest girl in the country. Roman ladies are spectators of 
indecent pantomimes, they fall in love with players or gladiators - 
they will desert home and children for a pet ‘Sergy’^ - and they prove 
exacting in the costliest fancies. 

Should you chance on that astounding rarity (rara auts in terris nigro- 
que simillima cygno) — a good woman - she is likely to exhibit intolerable 
pride (grande sttperciUutn)'. and the boastfulness that ruined Niobe 
spoils all other feminine merits. Then there is the annoying affectation 
of using Greek words (like the wanton ^cotj and pngyi) which turned an 
Italian girl into ‘a maid of Athens’ with Hellenic blandishments. Even 
true love for 5'our bride constitutes a danger; you become her thrall and 
Madame rules the house, prescribing your affections, settling your will, 
sentencing a slave to death, and in the end leaving you if it suits her. 
Figure to yourself tbe wife of eight husbands in five autumns — an 
elegant epitaph ! (Here again Martid might be speaking.) Besides, there 
is your mother-in-law, schooling the young mistress in rapacity and 
duplicity. If there is a law-suit, cherchez la femme (nulla fere causa est 
in qua non femina litem mouerit). Another bugbear is the unsexed woman 
who takes up fencing, or the guilty consort whose hypocritical tears 
conceal her offence, who brazens out the charge if detected in an amour, 
and is eloquent where a trained rhetorician would be hard put to it for an 
excuse. Riches, drunkenness, foreign wap, strange rituals have all 
^'Sergiolus' VI. 105. 
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contnbuted to Rome’* deterioration The advice may be offered to set i 
piard on one's ivife - ’but who shall guard the guards themselves’' 
(guts custodtet ipsos autodes^ 

'The unpleasant senes of portrait* continues the housewife wbc« 
minous extravagance knoHs no bounds and takes no lesson, she who 
dot« on eunuchs or musicnns, the gossip who retails the latest news 
with additions the bad tempered woman, imperious in demands on 
her slaves and cooDy keeping guests waiting for dinner if she chooses 
to have a bath There is also the vicdm of disgusting intemperance, but 
Juvenal s gnm humour represents as worse BtiU* the lady who will talk 
literature at table -Madam Oracle, beside whom not even another 
woman (to say nothing of ao attorney or town-cner) could get a word 

in and, with a suggestive alliteration, he add* 


The wave of words, you’d swear, that from her wdU 
hounds hke so many basins banged with bells » 


Roman matron go in too much for logic* 
®^/^c“'"c.forshcw{D then quote verses you don’* 
her fnend’* slip m grammar Heretum* 
ticfi ti,h * * displaced curl may cost a lashing h* 

moth^fh^r nf Eastern supenuiion, and those who avoid 

•smuggle suppnsiuuous children irto a home to delude • 
- anA to magic charms or philtres or even to poisons But 

metur* anuapates the cnticism that he paints too dark a 

** *** tragic rant,* No, it IS loo true Roman 
hiuVranrf^v,^*^^ onomuues described AlcesUs died for her 

Th^r'^ a ' rt woman would have a husband die for a pel dog 

» here are CJytemnestras everywhere. 

that he haan^i •^e more effecuve after the clever protest 

from thp ir., J tcUmg the truth In this saure we seem far away 
younew *o«ety of the aatinst’a contemporary, Pliny the 

the MniiT* nr!». * IS too mu^ overdrawn to be sound history, 

theme of a occupy us fully In treating the unpleasant 

element otd Sn ** * Juvenal introduces just enough of the 

Answering 

request that he should withhold his revelation of 
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depravity in high circles, the poet asks in turn whether rich offenders 
can ever successfully hide their infamy - the very talk of one’s slaves 
should set a check on evil Ihing. The other, mourning over years mis- 
used, replies in one of the most notable passages in Juvenal: 

VTiat cure for my lost time and hopes deceived? 

The little span of our poor narrow life 
Hastes like a fading blossom to a close. 

We drink; we call for garlands, perfumes, girls; 

But Age creeps on us ere we understand.* 

Satire III, paraphrased by Johnson under the title of ‘London,’ as he 
paraphrased Satire X under the title of 'The Vanity of Human Wishes,’ 
is deservedly among the most admired of Juvenal's poems. The picture 
of Rome as a good place to be out of lends itself to so much realistic and 
even dramatic treatment that it forms an unforgettable social document. 
The attack is put in the mouth of one of the poet’s friends, Umbricius, 
who unburdens his mind just outside the Porta Capena, as he and a 
cartful of household belongings arc about to quit the city and take the 
road for Cumae on the Bay of Naples. The capital is no place, he asserts, 
for honourable men or honest work; he cannot be a useful accomplice in 
crime; he cannot lie and flatter like smooth-tongued versatile jacks-of- 
all-work from Greece or yet farther East. Bitter invective is directed 
against the Graecuhts esuriens who belongs to a nation of consummate 
actors, cringing sycophants, and dangerous spies; but there is also much 
stinging criticism upon the Rome and Romans of the day. Where money, 
not worth, is the test of character, povertj' meets with the unkindest 
cut of all - it is jeered at- How hard it is to rise in straitened circum- 
stances! Rural simplicity is in sharp contrast to the showiness of the 
town, where everything has its price, where one must bribe a pampered 
valet for an interview with his master, w’herc life is threatened by 
tumble-down tenements or conflagrations or street accidents. 

The sudden collapse of a w'agon loaded with marble is made the 
subject of a miniature drama W'orthy of the ancient traditions of satura. 
Within fourteen lines^ we have three vivid scenes: 

I. A street in Rome; heavy traffic; cart upset; fatal accident 
to a passer-by. 

II. (The scene is changed, domus interea.) The victim’s home; 
busy slaves, in unconscious dramatic irony, preparing the 
bath for their master who will never return alive. 

' IX. 125-129: 

‘Nunc mihi quid suades post damnum tempons et spes 
Deceptas? festmat enim decurrere, uelox 
Flosculus, angustae miseraeque bremssima uitae 
Portio ; dum bibimus, dum serta unguenta puellas 
Poscimus, obrepit non mtellecta senectus.’ 

® III. 152-153. 


= III. 254-267. 
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in (Another change of •cflie ) Hades, whither 

already gone (at tile torn eedet tn ftpo) a shoddenng 
waiting for the dread feiryman across the gloomy stream 


Nor arc the perils less by mght Make jour will before jou ? 

sup from homcl A stni^gly picturesque sketch is given of * 
streets where the drunken swashbuckler bullies those he can wajuj 
Here again (278 ry?) Juvenal shows masteiy of his effective ®e 
dranutic method in a series of bncf scenes 


I Night restless apache of anaent Rome tossing ®^eep 
his couch he has killed nobody that day, wnce 
somnial - murdenng is an indispensable soponne 

II Dark street, optffAc eluding the patrol 

HI Moonlight, lonely tvaylarcr rctuming from a supper p j» 
enter apathe {flat conlrct) 

He lills a half and you must needs obey 
What else? he a wild, and brawn can force its waj 

Svrift angry dialogue follows, if dialogue it can be called, where th e ai tf 
prised Citizen scarcelj gets tune to reply 'And where may _ 

from? hebanls WhosesoufwmeandbeanshAveblownjououtit 

the cobbler you ve been with goiwg chopped leeks or boded . 
head? Eh? no answer? Speak or take a sound kickingl Out with m 
^^^leredoyou holdforthlln what praying shanty am 1 to look for y°“* 

It IS the poor man s privilege to get mauled and implore leave to go 
home with just i few teeth lefil After a final complaint about shop* 
breakers footpads and highwaymen. Umbricms, m Juvenals 
bobcal manner, affects to fear a shortage of iron owing to the quanacj 
of chains needed for the cnnunal population 
Satire IV is a half playful account of an enormous turbot whic • 
fisherman decided must be presented to Domitian, who summom * 
pnvy counal to deliberate on the proper treatment of the fish " ® 
made vividly to realise the perilous fnendship of an impcnal tyrant » 
distrust of Im counsellors, and their pallid nervousness in his proxinuty 
The bncf strokes ofponrailure which recreate the figures at court 
great power . 

The fifth satire is a scatlung exposure of the shabby entertainment o 
chenu by mean hosts ‘If,’ says the poet to the client, 'you can tam^ 
suffer the indignities put upon you at a nch patron’s table, you m^t be 
absolutely worthless Better bea be^ar out and out. The height of your 
aspirauons (uolorum xumma) is to get even the worst place at the great 
man’s board, where one is not allowed to dnnk the wme wifle, or eat 
the same bread or fish as he A blackamoor rascal attends to you whom 
you wouldn t hke to meet on a dark night (fUt per medtan no^oecurrere 
Bftflfw) on the Latin Way, vdule a handsome slave stands by 
patron who regales himself upon fmepat, capon and boar wjtli tnimc* 
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in season. The best dainties 5'ou are permitted to watch without tasting. 
Don’t suppose all this is entirely mean economy on your host’s part: 
he does it maliciously to wound: it is such fun to watch a client’s angry 
disappointment. To endure such insults proves you deserve them {omnia 
ferre si pates, et debes).’ 

Satire VII anticipates the dawn of better days for literature and learn- 
ing under the patronage of a new ruler {et spes et ratio studionim in Caesare 
tantiim). In contrast with these brighter prospects, the poem is a growl 
of discontent over the present condition of literature, which does not 
pay. Patrons are mean and povert}' chills authorship. Only the panto- 
mime actor thrives and wields influence {quod non dant proceres dabit 
histrio): so the most promising thing poets can do is to sell a libretto for 
a fabula saltica on the stage: othemise a Statius might starve in spite of 
popular readings from his Thehaid. Take the literary professions: they 
are all miserably rewarded. The historian gets no adequate return for his 
exacting toil: the advocate is not recompensed in proportion to real skill 
- a jockey of the red colour can eclipse in fortune a hundred lawyers 
Nowadays a Cicero would not be prized unless he wore a fine ring: a 
poor man has no chance, however eloquent {rara in tenuifacundiapanno), 
and would do well to retire to Gaul or Africa - a sagacious testimony by 
Juvenal to the intellectual force of these prorinces. The teachers of de- 
clamation are no better off: they are killed by the deadly monotony of 
repeated exercises {occidit miseros crambe repetiia magistros). They are 
expected to post students up in useful points without receiting proper 
fees {nosse uolunt onmes, mercedem solucre nemo), and they are blamed for 
a pupil's want of proficiency. Compute the fees earned by a teacher of 
singing and music, and you will tear up your manual of rhetoric. If a 
great professor like Quintilian made a good income, that ivas an excep- 
tional freak of fortune. And, with a touch of poetrj', Juvenal calls for 
heaven’s blessing on former generations who knew how to respect the 
instructor of the mind: 

Grant that the earth, ye gods, above the shades 
Of our forefathers may lie soft and light: 

Sweet-breathing crocus, spring that never fades. 

Grant to the tombs of those who held it right 
To honour teachers as one would a sire.^ 

In the eighth satire the uselessness of pedigrees is exposed {stemmata 
quid faciuntS) as Juvenal laughs at the ciaims of long descent on the part 
of those who live unworthy lives: 

* VII. 207-210: 

‘ Di, maiorum umfaris tenuem ct sine pondere terrain 
Spirantisque crocos et in uma perpettium uer, 

Quj praeceptorem sancti uoluere parentis 
Esse loco.’ 
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Though decked with oldea busts great halls may be, 

Virtue remains the sole nobib^ ^ 

Good character is the true patent of high rank * there should be * 
turous welcome for real goodness to match that of TOtanes gree f 
Osms Id breeds of dumb animals we expect the old qualities to 
maintamed otherwise, the degenerate is rejected so a nm 
capable of winning dutinctioft by his own conduct instead of 
on his ancestors renown (mserum eti tthonim tnaimberef<xmat)j'^'^ 
nowhere strikes a lofacr ethical note than in his admonitions here 
the truth must be spoken were it even at the nsk of torture, 
governor of a province must rule his own desires, that the tmimp 
peace oumumber those of war{pl«r« de poet irtumphat'),Ui^~^ 
of his most memorable lines - that death a preferable to disgrace 

Hold it black sm ’fore honour breath to choose - 
For hving a sake the grounds of h/e to lose • 

'4\iih the famous tenth satire we encounter Juvenal* later and 
reflective manner In length it comes neat to the sixth, though * 

300 hn« shorter The mam thesis u that a survey of mankmil 
globe from the Pillars of Hercules to the Ganges, or, as Johnson h» 
from China to Peru, shows the blind foolishness of human dcsiw 
Ignorant of what u really bendficial man everywhere craves 
may prove his rum. Such a world of idiocy may move equally 
Demoentus to laughter or a Heraclitus to tears. The theme is ngo 
ously illustrated by mstances exhibiting the perils of political ambiu» 
(Sejanus Crassus, Pompey, Caesar), eloquence (Demosthenes ^ 
Ocero), tnilitsiy glory (Hannibal, Alexander the Great), loog * 
(Nestor, Priam, Crocsus,M 3 nus,andotherswho ouihved their best da^ 
beauty (Lucretu, \ergima. Hippolytiu, and Messallina’s ‘^****f^ 
favounie SiUus) More abstract m subject, the satire retains rnoeb ^ 
Juvenal » old viwd and dramatic manner In one compact line at* * 
mirably complete picture can be conveyed a traveller, nervous 
nsk of robbery on a lonely road (like the Appian) passa through * 
mstshy distnct (such as the Pomptinc) and inthe moonlight fana^*^ 
stimng of the bulrushes rasy mean a lurking highwayman.* Noth^S 
could exceed the vigour shown in describing the outburst of popu" 
fury against the statues of the faUen idol, Sejanus. and in the drawee 
conuaents by those whom we might introduce as ‘first ciuz^ ^ 
second auten.'* Much else remaios iarnthar m the satire — tb® 


*vl}| 8^4 * AfocBco pfoeerm*- 

Summum crede Mbs aniraain pneferre pndon 
Hi propter uitstn untcndi perderc causat.' 

. ?S* * ’ - e* tuotae ad lunain irnndaina tnmdiiiw um ti ra M.* 

‘X. s«t-i9. 
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at Cicero’s poetry, the nauseous realism in recounting drawbacks of old 
age, and the sketch of Hannibal’s career leading up to the contemptuous 
dismissal: 

Go, madman, o’er the cruel Alps make speed 
To please young spouters of a college screed 

Juvenal’s C3micismis not entirelj' negative. After denouncing all ordinary 
human aims, he still leaves something to pray for. The concluding 
passage owes much of its nobility to the Stoicism which inspires it: and 
though there is no need to question the author’s sincerity, he comes in 
one flippant line very near spoiling the whole effect. Half ashamed of 
his own seriousness, he seems unable to resist the temptation to have 
his jest at one of the religious rituals of the day {exta et candiduli dinina 
tomacula poTci): 

Shall men then pray for naught? If ’tis advice 
You crave, then let the deities themselves 
Apportion us our due and helpful lot. 

The gods will grant not joys but all that’s meet. 

They love man more than man loves self. Impelled 
By yearning heart, by might of blind desire, 

We seek a bride and offspring; but the gods 
Alone know what the child or wife will be. 

Still, that you may ask something, paying vows 
At shrines with victims’ entrails, ofering 
Prophetic mincemeat of a piglet white. 

Pray for a soimd mind in a body soimd. 

Ask for the valiant soul that fears not death. 

But counts long life the least among the gifts 
Of nature, and can suffer any pains. 

Stranger to wvath and lust, preferring all 
The cruel toils and woes of Hercules 
To banquets, love, or cushions from the East. 

Behold — I show what you may give yourself - 
Through goodness lies the only path of peace. 

O Chance, thy power is foiled if men be wise: 

We men make 4 ee a goddess in the skies.“ 

The interest of the eleventh satire, which contrasts plain living tvith 
sumptuous junketing, is in part autobiographic; for after its prelude of 
fifty-five lines on the foUy of extravagant gourmands who neglect the 
heaven-sent and ever- valuable maxim ‘ Know thyself,’ it consists of an 
invitation from the poet to a simple meal which shall draw' produce 
from his own Tiburtine farm. Only Homer and Virgil are to be read at 
table, while the roar of the holiday-makers in the circus can be heard 
afar off. The author’s old age is suggested in his declaration that it is 
for the young to attend the games and shout and bet with a smart damsel 

*X. 166-167. * X. 346— 366. 
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seated bj thett * de but let mT«hn*eJled sVin bwVin the*}® S’* 
sh ne free from iht fonnat gwru * 

Though the twelfth u the shortest of the sauro except the 
Ury $ xtectith it hardly msies an artistic unity The safe 
Ju etiaj i friend Catullus at Ostu after imnuftcnt danger of shi?'*^ 
gives occas on for a p oua tacrdice tn token of thanksginngbythsp^ 
H« motives however must not be tnisconstrued. He is no legscy-hi^® 
seek ng to niriy favour An awkward transition leads to a gibe st ^ 
legacy hunters as would purchase a pbee in a will by offenng the costl«® 
victims an elephant (and here the sabre becomes doubly elephafi^^ 
or a slave or a chad rlevotcd like Iph getieia. The closing note i* 
forcible mprccation on a fortune seeker 


1/ing may Pacimua live as Nestor old 
Possess as much as Nero tfiatched pile goW 
In roountams loving none by none belot^* 

The elevated moral teaching of Satire NJII must win ouradnurtoo^ 
Calvmus has been cheated of to,ooo sesterces by a fraudulent ft«® 
The soUcc which the poet has to offer is that genuine 
infl cted by a guflty conaaenoe no wrong "doer can elude t3»t 
After all we 1 ve no longer u the Golden Age but in corrupt ^ 
when money exerts ita lure and peiyuiy is rampant The wrath of 

threat yet worketh slow (ulttt tnagfta lamenente lentatrodtoneetf r 

^e offender then must be lefim the hands of heaven ar»4 
feels for vmdictii e pass ons only a biting and at the same ti»e» 
gynistic contempt 


^ engeance is the del ght of petty mmds. 

Paltry and weak. Infer this truth because 
None like a woman dotes upon revenge * 
iftfluente of parenul example is the iberoe of Satire TIN ^ 
imrd tengmt of the collection There are many faults which chil*«*» 
from parents such as gambling gluttony cruelty intr^f 
re oreallthatisunseendytohearorseemuatbeexclud^fror® ' 
Mme the utmost respect w due to the child (warww deieliff /■>«* 

r^Mtta).\ott take pains to makevour house dean to receircagu«* 

““ • ^ 
part of the po«n deals with avance a fault which the young 

‘XI ao3 


b1>8t uereum oontracca cuticul* solem 
»vi. togam- 

•XII laS-ivo 
XIII t%9~tgx 


Semper « niirou 

«»e“ Biodet <tajm ftmms. 


(tuipp«imnua 
aaiQu ezisu»iue uolupia* 

■ ~ nuod lundicta 
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reluctantly and ^\hich wears a spurious resemblance to virtue. Hence 
too often a father inculcates the passion for gain upon a son by precept 
and example; and hence the modem quest for wealth at the cost of 
crime and risk of death. The final counsel is to get enough for the sup- 
port of life; and, with a glance at the Stoic ideal of Ihang secundum 
naiuram, he declares: 

Nature ne’er contradicts Philosophy.^ 

If you need more, adopt the equestrian income as a standard, or even 
twice that amount; beyond that, the treasures of Croesus are little likely 
to satisfy your desires. 

The fifteenth satire tells of a feud between two Egyptian townships, 
Ombi and Tentyra. The Tentyrites having attacked their neighbours 
in the midst of a festival were put to flight. In the retreat one fugitive 
who slipped was hacked to pieces by the victors and devoured. This 
revolting cannibalism gives Juvenal occasion for the reflection that 
tenderness of heart as shown by tears is the noblest attribute of man.- 

Only partially finished, the last satire complains of unfair advantages 
possessed by a soldier over a civilian. When it is cited as evidence throw- 
ing doubt upon the records of Juvenal’s military service, one ought in 
fairness to remember that not every soldier leaves the army as its 
panegyrist. 

In spirit there are signal differences between the earlier and the later 
satires. If Satires X and XII-XV be compared with the rest, an increase 
in prolix bookishness will be noted alongside of a decrease in concrete 
force. Ribbeck’s theory of ttvo Juvenals, a genuine satirist and a spur- 
ious declaimer, is long since dead; but it possessed the merit of resting 
upon a close examination into points of difference in the satires. The 
hypothesis viewed the traditional Juvenal as a Janus-head (Janus-kop/) 
looking on one side at the full fresh life of Rome and the present, but 
on the other side at the dead past and the dusk of academic tradition. 
The contrast was likened to passing from one of Schiller’s dramas to a 
drowsy afternoon sermon {eine sanft einschlajernde Nachmittagspredigt). 
Unfortunately the theory overestimated the differences, failed to see 
that there was no fundamental incompatibility in style, and interpreted 
the actual differences with a perverse misconception of the true explana- 
tion. Above all its other absurdities, the theory would ask us to believe 
that the tenth satire was the work of some unknown forger and w'as 
merely one of the alleged ‘drowsy afternoon sermons.’ The solution lies 
not in positing a duality of authorship, but in recognising that the real 
Juvenal had grown older, and in his later manner let liis satire down 
from the old level of full-blooded vitality and devil-may-care invective. 

* XIV. 321 : ‘Kunquam aliud Natura, aliud Sapientia dicit.’ 

° XV. 131-133; ‘MoUissima corda’ etc., cf. 142 193.: ' Separat hoc nos a grege 
mutoruni ’ etc. 
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The figment of the true and the false Jmenal could be maintamed 
in cheerful oblivion of the erolutioii, and sometimes detenontjin, 
8t)k characteristic of many other authors There is do greater unDe- 
ness between the early and the late Jinenal than between the 
of the earliest Satiret and the Ilonce of the or, tocjte aprose" 

writer between the first and last works of Tacitus In &|rlisb htwatsrt 
Carl)ie and Browning are apt parallels 
Juvenal we have seen, proclaims his literary ancestry m his fir't 
satire, legitimately affiliating his gftire to that of both Luciius aa3 
Horace His insistence on indignation as the mainspniigof his cetisonotJ 
utterances definitely connects him with the fierce inrectiW of the fonner 
Though the influence of Horace u manifest in his language, one 
no imiuuon of Horatun geniality To turn from Jurenal to the foordi 
sa^ in Horace s first book is to breathe an entirely different atmo- 
sphere e arc there in the company of an apologist for the satuic atu* 
tude who does not wish to be feared or hated or to imte dangerously 
who guarantees that dl natured rancour shall be absent fro® 
ake^es and who pleads for an indulgent attitude towards any cd 
spoken jeat.' Aware of hia own faults, Horace can take hiiwlf. » ^ 
« others gently to task, with a son of Chaucenan simle for pirdonahle 
hu^ weaknesses His very habit of jotting things down oft I«P« 
(led/dh efiart,^ u one of those venal peccaddloes [mtdiocnhui iSa « 
1? f«»oa why h» aportire verses wio the read« * 
rt, as renius felt - eircvm fronerdui Win Jurenal a strength ho 
e^nere the genial smde has gone be cannot bogb at himself » 
, There is no aelf melatton, for Juvenal takes hinisclf as 
. ^ takes the world If there ss humour, it is grun, since the 

«Li,^ ®f joint, the lash must be phed to put them right agun- 

ments of Fersius's earaest spirit, especially some Stoic trai*** 
though his method of censure u not so much homily ** 
i«r«ifvV, however, are fighters, waging a warCsre to im 

prwe the d«^d society ag„nst which they find themselves m leacpoa- 

anlv«ij j* command the gift of estraordio- 

hyjjfL ‘'^“‘"'^pteseniaUonofmenand things Th« gift render 

»>». powerful delineator of Roman aoaew at the beginning of 

led ili.r, so that he recreates for his readers the life that 

calsr^ human figures who rnoved in the street, house, or 

nai;«m Constitutes what, for want of a better icnn, we caS hJ 
but in *1. * fcanied, notmany rhetorical tcadunyj 

Dat.-,t„ * j”,*™ school of We * he had undeigohe the pnvanota o' 

'**'“'* *^ he possesed the obser 

to retentive memory, the faculty of direct expression needed 

**penetice hie again m literature, A few essential *od 
r ^ que details, recorded vnth the utmost parsimony, place a wborf 

Ifor Sal I ,v 33-38 ,8.83 100-106 I JO-139 »vaJl 30^*- 
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scene before us. Thus, we cannot fail to sec the scramble for the dole, 
wth such subterfuges as the curtained, though empty, lecUca supposed 
to contain a lady caller.^ Again, we seem to be uncomfortably present 
among Domitian’s counsellors - one, an unwieldy mountain of flesh 
(ucTiter adest abdomine tardiis)\ another, an informer whose gentle 
whisper could slit a \’ictim’s throat (tenui iugulos aperire simtrro)', yet 
another, a repulsive blind flatterer, pouring out words of admiration 
for the emperor’s great turbot, and at the same time ‘turning to the 
left, though in fact the fish was Ija'ng on his right I ’ In the same passage® 
the allusion to ‘the beggar at the carriage wheels, who throws wheedling 
kisses as it drives down hill ’ is as true to Italy today® as it ever was. 
Certain dramatic aspects of this realism have been illustrated in the 
surve)' of the Satires. Not unnaturalh' it is a realism concentrated mainly 
on what will favour satiric treatment. A satirist never achieves, or even 
aims at, a universal or impartial view of life. Juvenal’s professed subject 
may be the//7rT^7^o of aU mankind's doings during postdiluvian ages; 
but actually a great proportion of human affairs can offer no challenge 
to a mordant critic. Goodness, for instance, even at its most humdrum, 
is little likelj’ to stir the indignatio which is Juvenal’s driving force. 
That he should be darkly pessimistic is involved in the nature of the 
case and in his temperamenL He tends to look only at the gloomy side, 
and therefore to obscure the fact that not eveiything around him was a 
cesspool of -^100, but that on the contrary much in contemporarj' Roman 
and Italian life was sound, healthy, and beautiful. Undem'ably, we could 
have spared some of the coarseness with which he made wickedness 
revolting. 

^Miat humour exists in Juvenal is of a kind to match his serious dis- 
position. It tends to be grim and ironical: and the want of kindly sun- 
shine in it has led some to doubt its existence.* His roundabout allusive 
manner sometimes produces quaintly humorous effects through its 
smack of flippancy; thus he substitutes ‘Ceres’ son-in-law’ for Pluto; 
and 'the youth preferred to jealous larbas’ for Aeneas. But his grim 
irony is best seen in passages like those in which he treats the unexpected 
fate of the citizen killed in the street accident of the third satire, or when 
he sums up the aim of all ambition as nothing but the laudatory inscrip- 
tion on a sepulchre w'hich is itself so far from immortal that even a tree 
may burst it asunder — ‘ the very tombs have their allotted span ’ (data stmt 
ipsis guoqtiefata sepularis, X. 146). Here he has taken one impressive step 
beyond the idea in Gray’s line, ‘The paths of gloryleadbutto the grave.’ 

* I. 120-126: '. . . “Profer, Galla, caput, noli uexare; quiescet.’” 

' IV. 1 17-1 18. ® Written in the 1920’s. 

* The laughable at any rate is present. Some of its aspects were made the sub- 
ject of a ‘program’ by Neissacr, Ueber das koimsche Element in d. Sat. desj., 
Dresd. 1876. Cf. J. Jessen, ‘Witz u. Humor im J.,' Philol. xlvii (1889); F. S. 
Duim, ‘J. as a Humorist,’ Cl. Weekly, iv {1910). P- 5 ° ff-i G. Higher, jl. the 
Satirist, Oxf. 1954 (see ‘ humour in Juv.’ in his index). 
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Occasionally there is a feeling for beauty, doubly welcome beaus' 
not much may be expected in a satirist. A transient gleam of romaa^ 
illumines the grotto of the inspired Cgena when he prefers laturtt 
loveliness to artihaal improvements 

Down to Egena's vale we fared, to caves 
From Nature s work transfonn^ How much more near 
IVould be the fountain nymp^ if simple grass 
Enclosed the waters with its maigent green, 

Nor marble kerb profaned the native stone * 

Allusion has already been made to the beauty of idea and languag* 
his prayer that the last resting-place of those who revered the 
of the joung shall be brightened by 'fragrant crocus and unfaihcl 
spring' {tpirantis^t cTotot t! m urna perpetuum utTf^W 208) 

It IS not however m the realm of pure poetry but in his free masteij 
of rhetoric and hia skill in adapting it to his hieraiy aims, that Juvensl* 
true eminence lies This is not to suggest that be could ever be dismiss*' 
as a rhetoncun He « rwe eotvtroUed by, but controls, his instrumenl 
It » very easy to accumulate copious examples of Jus recourse to ih* 
^rical artifices ~ icitertogation, apostrophe, antithesis and the r«l 
Scores of imientiae could be reckoned up, like 

Travellers with ruughtsing in the robber’s face * 

'There’s many a thing which they 
Whose coats are threadbare never dare to say ’• 

Attention could also be called to his fondness for hyperbole, like ‘mei 
at sea outnumber those ashorel’ or 'pillars split by the everlasung r* 
citer, or the jest that, if asked to enumerate the legion ailments off*' 
age, one could more readily tell ‘how many patients Dr ThenusO' 
killed off in one autumn season 

Alun to this penchant for overstatement is his diverting use of 
anticlimax where a senes of objectionable things or persons ends uiien 
onaUy m a surprise. Thus, nothing worse, he says, could be conceive 
than to stay m Rome dreading conflagrations, the constant fall of house 
e thousand dangers 0/ a cruel town, and - to cap all - poets gi^ 
readings from their works in the hot August daysl‘ But the truth • 
‘III ,7-M 

In unllem Cgnue descendimui et ipeluneas 
OmimilM ueri* Quanto praeientius ewet 
Numen aquii uindi *1 mai^ne ilauderet undai 
^ n« ingwiuinn uiobrent marmora tofom ’ 

a y viacuua coram btrone uiitor * 

‘pturima sunt quaa 

non audent honunea pent<ta dicere Utna * 

‘aD a76.1 ,3,JC it, 


illl 6-* 
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that, tricks notwithstanding, his style in its complexity and individuality 
is much more than merely rhetorical. The statement of the uitae that 
he practised declamation till middle life has produced a misleading effect 
on some critics who have impeached his sincerity. His place, however, 
in literary history is secure : he is one of the great satirists - to some the 
greatest - and one refuses to believe that greatness of style can be based 
on rhetorical knack alone. Admittedly declamatory, he yet drew his 
real strength from a passion for serious morality, which, without, per- 
haps, very deep religious feeling* or convinced attachment to philo- 
sophy," still gave him the right to cherish his saeua indignatio against 
abuses constituting social dangers. 

Genuine feeling, then, forced him to raise an original voice in utter- 
ances which the world has not allowed to die. Lines or phrases that 
readity recur to the memory (some of them already quoted) are so many 
reminders of his permanent contribution to literature: e.g., probitas 
laudatur et alget; guts itderit Gracchos de sedttione querentes? nemo re- 
pentefuit iurpissimus; omnia nouit Graecultts esuriens; hand facile emer- 
gunt quorum uiriutibus obstat res angusta domi; nemo malusfehx; rara auis 
in tetris; hoc uola, sic iubeo, sit pro ratione uoluntas; sed quis custodiet ipsos 
ciistodes? soloecismum liceat fecisse marito; facies dicetur an ulcus? occidit 
miseros crambe repetita magistros; stemmata quid faciunt? propter uiiam 
uiuendi perdere causas; panem et circenses; mens sana in corpore sano; 
pictores quis iiescit ab Iside pasci? prima est haec uUto, quod se tudice nemo 
tweens absoluiiur; maxima debetur puero reverentia; lucn bonus est odor 
ex re qualibet. 

Allusions and verbal reminiscences prove Juvenal’s memory for pre- 
vious literature. His reader is expected to understand an ordinary refer- 
ence to Greek poetry or history and to recogmse now a Horatian, now 
a Virgilian tag, as, for example, we find msticus expect as andparcendum 
est teneris in the same satire.® As regards his versification, he makes^ a 
noticeable departure from his fellow-satirists, Horace and Persius, in 
favour of Virgil. His control, and it is masterly, over the hexameter is 
in the main Virgilian rather than Ovidian, though it has some Lucre- 
tian quality. One finds, then, in him an epic ring, which appears to sug- 
gest that at least in his longer passages Juvenal may be represented in 
English by the traditional blank verse of narrative poetry more appro- 
priately than by what too easily becomes the ding-dong of the rhymed 

heroic couplet. , . .. . i 

In those satires which Dryden selected for rendering, his neat distich 
is at its best among the terse sententious parts; and the experiment 
whereby the great English satirist set himself to translate his Roman 


* Nisard was too sweeping when he wrote: ‘Quant a la religion, ce qu’il en .a 
dit en se moquant ote toute autorit^ aux endroits ou il en parle sur le ton seneux, 

. J » _ TT 


P. tat. dec, II, p. 5g. 
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prototype must always rcmata of extraordinatyr interest althooi^h os* 
may feel that Gifford s heroic couplets achieve m some respects a more 
8ucc«sful version. Enefiy, however, Juvenal s sinety of line-structure. 

in pause and enjam^ement, cannot be conveyed widua the 
rigid limits of the couplet. Tius ease of movement accounts for hn 
^ge - occasional beauty, occasional harshness, but prevaiLng rapidity 
^ intertwined alliterations may be made not merely emphst’C 
and decorative asind^r uemam cortnt,uexat Centura eolumbat, but realistic 
m their unmistakable echo of the sense, as m the likening of a woman's 
tomntiaJ talk to the banging of tm basins and tinkling Wis - toipanter 
^Uiet ac imttnnabuh dicat puUan Or, again, the exated bustle of » 
tousc on fire is suggested by the final and imual dentals which recur, 
like the rat ut of a kettle drum in 


lam poscit aquam, lam fnuola transfcrt 
tJCalegon, tabulata tibi lam tertia fumant ’ 

produced b) the slow melancholy movement 
« poor wretch who has founi 

favour with the dangerous Messalluu 


Messallinae ocuhs 


‘ rapitur miser ettinguendus 


mm • "Joinui of word, from llw co» 

He detigto ,w .«!. dlro/uore. « *» 
down to preserved elt through Ihe hwtor. ofLotroandhroded 
roriraJh ““f apeafy a. examples, tmMulut 

Graemhtr, hortuhiS, rfienihr. 

wiro i?,! "ot traceable before *e fourth ceotetj, 

«d P™'" "■'V •A”'" Ho'*' P'*® 

laa. and PruHe 'f they were imitated by Ausonms, Claud 

iSrest m hw i”' *?'’ Laetaohu. and Ectviio. Medrtxd 

SSh w f* mwled-Chaucer aposttw 

Uhd and Fro iT”” ^^wabethan tunca ontxards the aatinata of Eng 

»d?b.Lt7er "" 
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ful ascription of Peruigilitim Veneris to him - Florus the historian 
— The Roman people his hero - Eulog)' and rhetoric. 

THE REIGN OF HADRIAN 

T empting though it is to make a study of the Silver Age cul- 
minate crescendo-ivise in the um'que artistry of Tacitean prose, 
there are difficulties in leaving out the diminuendo of Hadrian’s 
reign* (a.d. 117-13S). One must acknowledge that literary historj’ has 
but a faint interest in the jurists of the period like Salvius Julianus and 
Pomponius; or in the rhetoricians and philosophers, who mostly wrote 
in Greek; or again in versifiers, skilful rather than inspired, like Annia- 
nus, Septimius Serenus, Alfius Avitus, and the restless emperor himself, 
although his dying farewell to his soul is at least a perpetual bait for 
translators.- One notes, too, little of significance among the grammarians, 
except perhaps the commentaries, now in fragments, written by Teren- 
tius Scaurus on Plautus, Virgil and Horace, and his linguistically im- 
portant De Orthographia, of which we possess rivo abstracts. It is also 
true that the greatness of Tacitus eclipses the wurk of Suetonius and 
Elorus, the only two Hadrianic historians who are noteworthy, if, as is 
most likely, the abridgement of Trogus’s Macedonian history by Justi- 
nus is Antonine rather than Hadrianic.® But chronologically there is no 

* For historical background, F. GieeoTOvius.DerKaiserHadrian,ed.2, Stuttg. 
1,884; Eng. tr. M. E. Robinson, Lend. 1S98; B. W. Henderson, Life and Prin- 
eipate of H., Lond. 1923 (‘H.’s Literary Activities,’ p. 240 ff.). C-A.H. XI, 
^936, ch, viii. 

' Translations ... 0/ Dying Hadrian's Address to his Soul, collected by D. 
Johnston, Bath 1S76 (in several languages). 

“ This was my view in Lll-R. p. 463. GaltE’s e.xamination of the style and 
elaustdae of Justinus tends to show 'che h assai verosimile ch’egli visse sotto gli 
Antonini, e propriamente tra il 130-180,’ If epitome n. Iclt. lot. p. loS. 
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natural break just before Soetomus, who was one of Phny’a 
fnends, nor should the falt-ofl from Tacitean bnlhance blind one eiusR 
to Suetonius s merits in a different kind of biography from the Aynwa 
or to the debt which litcrarv history owes him for preserving, witho 
almost Varronian interest in the past, much that could not otherwise 
have been known about the poets and the teachers of Rome 
Before studying Suetonius and rionis, a glance at the reign se«a$ 
appropriate Its total hteraiy achievement makes a somewhat jmoii: 
comment on Juvenals hope etr^re/ro/fo stuAorumtnCcesoft tan'vu 
and shows that patronage d^ not of necessity beget literatuit 
Patronage, indeed, while dearly it never can create genius, a 
always even good for such genius as rnay emerge The prince iamse 
was a lover of learning and architecture He established a hbraty ^ 
his spaaous villa whose ruins suU impress us under the slopo ® 
Hvoli he had another at Antium, and a third was attadied ts 
his famous academy at Rome, the Athenaeum ‘The little 
[Graeculu]), as aoinc dared to cdl him, waa a student of e1oqu®“ 
drama. He published some of his speeches he patronised but ^ 
quizzed acholan and philosophers Pieces of mediocre verse by 
hlajesty have survived, and we know the ugly title of his lost 
cellany, Caiathmnoi Only once did inspiration visit him ss bels? 
under the shadow of death, there to hun a few simple 
immortal in their suggestion of the mysterious parting between bodj 
and soul 

Ammula, tu^ula, hlandula, 

Hosp«s comnqye nrfens. 

Qua* nunc abtbis m loca, 

PalliJuta, ngtJa, nuduta. 

Nee ui to/et dahu tocoii 

The tender diminutives add to the dilEcuIty of translation, but one more 
attempt may be made 

Aht httle fondhng soul and fleeting, 
hij body’s guest and travel fnend, 

To what far land art thou retreating, 

Poor httle wan, stark, naked sweeting- 
Thy wonted frohe at am end?^ 

In several ways the example set by impend taste contributed to g>'e 
to literature the particular lorn which it now took. Hadnan had a prr* 
fereace for the archaic - a feature of Roman entfosm accentuated latef 


^ee Putteran* dawtit »aul sn’ bonnie, 
bwJr « v*n* goert an’ Crony 
For nhatna land nuun ye awa', 

Sa« pale aae eauMn/e. ttnpp <1 o’ t', 
Wi fleet • rae play on ony? 


• Or Sconce 
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in the century. That he was a pronounced philhellene and a great 
traveiler were both facts which influenced others. Suetonius, we shall 
find, furnishes a good instance of the extent to which authors were now 
composing in Greek as well as in Latin; and no long time elapses before 
a Roman emperor, Marcus Aurelius, chooses Greek as the proper 
language for his Mcdilaftons. Apollodorus composed his treatise on 
siege-operations expressly for Hadrian, and military writing was con- 
tinued by Aelian in his work on Greek tactics. Many Greek rolumes of 
the time on history' have perished ; for e.xample those of Crito, a hlace- 
donian who accompanied Hadrian on his journe)'s, and treated Syra- 
cuse, Macedonia, Persia in addition to Trajan’s Dacian war. The best 
work of Arrian, from Bithynia, belongs to Hadrian’s time. If he is 
chiefly remembered as a second Xenophon who produced a new set of 
Memorabilia in handling the Stoic philosophy of his master Epictetus, 
and a new Anabasis in narrating the Asiatic expedition of Alexander, it 
should likeMse be borne in mind tliat he became a Roman citizen and a 
consul. Though he was still alive in the days of Marcus Aurelius, it was 
for Hadrian that Arrian wrote the Periplus of the Black Sea. Geography, 
one feels, ought to have flourished under so indefatigable a traveller: 
certainly mathematical geography was, thanks to the genius of Ptole- 
maeus, to make a notable advance under the Antonines. 


surroN’ius 

No one in antiquitj’ appears to have thought of writing the biography of 
one of its most famous biographers, C. Suetonius Tranquillus. For in- 
formation about him, we are in consequence dependent upon a few 
allusions of his otvn,*^ sundry letters of the younger Pliny, and a state- 
ment in the Life of Hadrian which Spartianus wrote in or after Dio- 
cletian’s reign. His father, Suetonius Laetus, fought at the first battle 
of Bedriacum as a irtbunus angusiiclauius of the thirteenth legion in 
A.D. 69, and about that j'ear Suetonius Tranquillus must have been 
bom.^ This conclusion hangs largely on the meaning attached to the 
term adulesceniia ; for he looked back on himself as having been adulescens 
in A.D. 88 (when a pretended Nero appeared nventy years after the 
real Nero’s death), and as still adulescens late in Domitian s reign.® He 
may have been bom in Rome ;butthisisno more certain of him than it is 
of Lucretius or Julius Caesar. 

The external eridence about his life consists of references in Pliny s 

•There are seven: Aug. Cal. xLx; Nero Ivii; Otho -x; Dorn, xii; De 
Gramm, iv (recollection of hearing instances of students going stnught from 
grammatici to the bar); Vita Luc. (recollection of Lucan being lectured on). 

® This is Mack’s view, Essai sar Suet. Paris 1900, p. 35 ff- Mommsen s date, 
A.D. 77 (Nenu. iii. 43) seems too late. Shuckburgh (ed. Suet. Aug., p. xxvui) 
prefers 75, which Teuffel (§ 347 - 1) possible year. 

\Nero Ivii; Dom. xii. 2. 
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letters w th ft the penod frattv 96 to iii * T 1 cm teferwees show 
practised in the law courts that he was allowed to transfer to * 
man a m 1 ury tribunate for whidi he had himself been 
that he was appreciated as a writer bat slow to issue works . 

PI ny \alued h s advice on such a quest on as reading verse m P« 

Pliny s request subm Ited on Suetonius s behalf to Trajan for the w 
cess on of the t t Inum bberorvm proses that though he was tuam 
he had either no clildrcn or fetter than the statutory requrenteii 
The letter is a warm tesutnony to the imegnty and learning of a 
ho had been for a time an inmate of Phny s Jiouse and for whom 
assures the emperor I c felt a ttronger affect on the closer his acq 
ance became * In the nevt re gn Sucton us held an imperial 
ship* when access to the ardutea gate him presumably 
impulse and certainly considerable material to tarda his Lmts y 
Caesars Hadnan however inAJ> lai dismissed him along with ot 
tnclud ng Septiaua CUrus prefect of the Praetonin guard 
offence against court-etiquette in relation to the empress Sab fli 
Never a publ c man Suetonius thenceforward devoted his leisu« 
vhat most attracted him histonca) academic and antiquarian stuoie 
The list of h s works proves that his productivity was great but 
know from PI ny that he produced slowly * It may therefore e*» I 
be cred ted that Sueton us li»ed till he was an old man under tw 
emperor Ancon nus Pius 

Time has spared only tbcLsvesa/the Caesars and from thePe 
Wustribts on men eminent m hterature the greater part of the se«ot“ 
De CrammaUas and De JVelortbus as well as the Lt/e of the elder rJinf 
among the histor ana that of Pass enus Cnspus among the oratort ass 
the Lives of Terence Horace and Lucan * These last three are 

cept such morsels as Jerome ptesened in his amplification of Eusetous * 

chroiude) that can safely be counted genuine portions of tl c Dt i’t’eW 
the loss of wh ch has left lamentable blanks ui our knowledge 
A catalogue gven in Greek by Suidas under the headuig TpaymMos 
includes the De Vtta Caesanpn and De Vtru Illustribus and adds mnt 
Utles On Gams among ilte Greeks inGn^) On Spectacles and Gcanet 
amans the Remans On the Roman Year On {cnttcar\S gruin)\rtmi 
On Cicero s Repub! e (a book in answer to six books by the grammsrj^ 
D dymus against C cero) On Proper Names Dress and Shoes (probaW/ 


n craimbem um adsumps tantoque mug s d 1 8* 

? nine) prop ua ui«p«x _ .m 

to the latM t l« used m S HA i/oo * 


Ej* 1 >rv J 

»£p X 310^ 
coepj ijuanto hur 

* Ab epistul s 

‘SH^’/Zarf % 

* Ep V i s bum et pte n edendo haes tator tu tamn 
cuncH onem tanbtitianque tt cfc 1 . 

* 'niB L let of V rgil end ftr» ue here had defenders but 
eccep ed ee by Sueton ue 
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a liistory rather than a philosophy of clothes); On Abusive Terms and 
their Origin (in Greek, and grouped b}' their application to the \'icious, 
to busybodies, fools, slaves, etc.) ; On the Manners and Customs of Rome 
(two books which we can imagine to have been full of interest); and 
the enigmatic SvyycvikovA Some of these are also vouched for by Latin 
writers like Aulus Gellius, TertuIIian, Censorinus, and Servius; while 
some may be not independent works but sections of a larger treatise. 
Traces of yet other books are found in Orosius, Servius, Lydus, Pris- 
cian and Isidore: namely, an account of Julius Caesar’s campaigns in 
Gaul;® On Physical Blemishes (De Vitiis Corporalibus, conceivably treated 
in connexion with his work on dress); On Eminent Courtesans', On 
Organisation of Public Duties {De Institutione Officiortim); On Kings 
{De Regibus); On Various Matters {De Rebus Variis), possibly identical 
with the miscellaneous Praium or Prata, which, as can be inferred from 
later references, was ditided into books on different subjects, antiquarian 
and scientific {e.g. Rome and Roman customs, the Roman year, the 
universe, nature of animals, etc.), probably including some of those in 
Suidas’s list.® When it is remembered that Suetonius wrote both in 
Greek and in Latin, and handled a vast range of themes, one can realise 
his long years of laborious industry’ and understand his influence upon 
historians, grammarians, antiquaries and encyclopaedists for several 
centuries. 

If the work whose appearance in whole or part Pliny in one of his 
letters expected from Suetonius was the De Vtris Illustribus, then its 
publication may be put about a.d. 113.^ One is on fairly sure ground in 
dating the De Vita Caesarum about 121, i.e. before the disgrace of 
Sepdeius Clarus to whom the imperial biographies tvere dedicated. 
There is, however, hardly justification for attempting to give, even with 
resen’e, as Mace does, an approximate date for the De Institutione 
Officiorum and the De Rebus Variis. 

Much of his antiquarian lore Suetonius drew from Varro; for facts 
about illustrious men he could lay under contribution F enestella, Santra, 
Nepos, Hyginus, Seneca the elder, and Asconius; and for poets the 
commentators upon them. The citations and references to authorities 
in the Life of Terence indicate that he w'as well read. Hjs main reliance 
upon books and documents may be one reason (apart from an instinctively 
historical interest in Julius and Augustus) why the Lives grove shorter as 
they approach his own period, when oral evidence was more abun- 
dant than written histories. But he did not ignore verbal rvitnesses. 
on the contrary’, much in him was due to popular opinion and 


‘Possibly it should be connected with Kaioapwr ip , The Twelve Caesars, 
which it immediately precedes in Suidas. ■ o . r ; 

= This would make up for their dismissal with one chapter m Suen {«'■ 

' The theories of Reifferscheid and Schanz are summarised m S.H.K. § 334 - 
.* Plin. Ep. V. x; Mace, op. cit. Roth (Praef. to ed. 1904. PP- hexvi-tavm) 
gives A.D, 106-113. 
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^Mip Thus, stones about Oaudius on the bench are recorded; Iror 
^ recoliections of elderly persons (a matonhus natu auJuhom, CL sr). 
ohl! (tpiamm $aus amou m^irerm, Vtsp i) 

hhMU, , a anc«»rs were presumably conducted in dwwcB 

ow the amily Quite definifelyhernadeuseofrMtterswbidi 

mr/^A hy hn grandfather [awm meum Hananten 

A or by others nonr>J^cs 
rT* SimiUrly. he had se%-cral jnfomunts [ifhs^ 
8droitn^*,« for Titus’a expertness in shorthand and da* 

have furrwrf signatures which might in other arcuinstao« 

'’"r "Ch^forger Yet the bulkof Suetcmiu*;. 

had re fwvn reading, whi^ could be more exactly estmsated. 

freouenjJ^ P « of his method to name hu sources regularly instead of 
SST • colourless . . . n<mulh tr<>- 

(ivmrfrtu charaeterue authorities as tnistwortiy 

charne of th* . . /ff drian s service u5 eputula, the archives undo 

hwi.nhdehisinfiJ^*'*^ dejm^ent a tfudiu were easily accessible to 
cntic colour fn k.. Phn/* cifcle had not only given an am®- 

enters of a co probably duected him by preferencett 

*di«» and cerrTT>r.r. '®P*nal letters and speeches, stste-papen, 

cojperor’a ou-o tiar.4,^'*^''*,^ Possession of verses by New m *hr 
men when he re-narks of n' “ **“ reading without bterary am* 
« waa bsiin? Cfandius s autobiography ui eight bools that 

tnepfe mam t ** ®®mmon sense (compoml . 

arc wtU-known ^^"6 bistoriaiu whom he does tame 

Cordus and a Umua. Asuuus Polho, Creino««» 

cannot be called cntirii* “*^*™*^r to us « Diligent though he was, be 
*rnassjng n A CDfifl,« nf” ^ “uterul he was too well satisfied with 
duerrpat tit tn media V **® prefers to leave undecided {qa‘>i 

®tXMionbeian Befehh«» .i!*^ surprwmg that upon 

the chapter disoisswe the I 7^® ™'”* memorable instance is 

gation into Im souS Caligula.* where a bnef mv-rti- 

•nstnimewi auciemta, .« * h«»i to follow the offiaal acta oipai^ 

t preference to the authors Lcntulus Gaetulicus 

Hon by Sin-tTOUa ‘^“*“**<‘5 tlw impeml documents available for conJuha 

•Awo Ju, 

^ author »h(» recorded the a^ 
Aaonus)>^ «»«tre»s Queen Eunoe of Maurtona 

^«fwe Varus one of Poaiper*a officer., 

>«/ h, the true 

•CWvuu ^•7*WiOp2iJpp 161-J63 
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and the elder Pliny. In another passage he reasons critically about the 
variation between complimentarj’ and uncomplimentary accounts of 
Vitellius’s ancestry: it was not, he observes, simply due to prejudice for 
or against the emperor himself, since older accounts presented the same 
conflict of evidence; and, in tliis connexion, he cites as one of his first- 
hand autliorities a memoir by Q. Elogius in the Augustan period.* 

The De Grammaiicis contains in brief space much of interest in the 
chronicle of literary teachers at Rome, throwing incidental light on such 
points as the demarcation of grammar from rhetoric, the effect of literary 
teaching on poetry, the fees earned, and tlie taste for old-fashioned 
Writers which lingered in the provinces after it had vanished in Rome. 
Here and there vve find amusing touches, like the request made by a 
pleader for adjournment of a case to enable a litigant to take lessons in 
grammar, or Asinius Gallus’s epigram on the ex-boxer who had turned 
to teaching: 

The don who gives us glosses in a list 
Once learned to dodge his head : 

His mouth’s no good - but he has got a fist! 

\\Tiy doesn’t he box instead ?- 

In the still shorter De Rlictoribus vve are told incidentally about enact- 
ments against professors of rhetoric, dangerous innovations in the 
educational system, instances of long-continued practice of declamation 
by famous men, varying methods and standard exercises. The work 
unfortunately ends in an interrupted list of prominent teachers. 

Among the Lives of the Poets vve face the double misfortune that few 
have survived, and that the Life of Virgil cannot with confidence be 
pronounced Suetonian. It strikes in its very first chapter a note different 
from the other literary biograplvies. There is something appropriately 
mysterious in the record of Vlrgirs lowly birth by the wayside, the rruld- 
eyed tearless babe, his mother’s symbolic dream, and the poplar branch 
which was planted where he was bom and which grew with miraculous 
speed into a tree hallowed by prayers and veneration. All this is indica- 
tive of a reverential attitude towards the personality of Virgil already 
enshrined in educational tradition and honoured by worshipping poets 
like Statius, in preparation, as it were, for the mediev'al belief in his 
wizardry. The tone has led many critics to ascribe it to Donatus; but 
it is only right to quote Nettleship’s defence of the Suetonian author- 
ship.3 ‘The style,’ he says, ‘is in the main the peculiar style of Sueto- 
nius; the Latin is the quiet, sober, terse and yet distinguished Latin 
which characterises him among other writers of his period, and separates 
him from the later writers of the Historia Augusta’ Of the accepted 
Lives the Terence has among its v'erse quotations interesting criticisms 
by Cicero ,and Caesar (o dimidiate Menander!) while the Horace giv'es 
1 iTitell. i. * Gramm, xsii. 

* And. Lives of Virgil, Oxf. 1879, p. 28 ff. 
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illuminating glimpses into Ifonce s affectionate inUtnacy with Maecenas 
and Augustus 

On the Lives of the Caesars the reputation of Suetonius rests set i 

IS easy to pick faults in the work. A great deal of it partakes of the nature 

of a efromque scandateuse based upon tittle tattle about the cropcrtus 
and complied by a literary man mth the muck rake too keen upon 
and prurient detail to produce a scientific account of his subjects 
author is neglectful of dates and 0 >er ngid in his scheme of biography 
A measure of monotony a inesitable in his typical arrangetnerl o 
ancestry birth years before accession to power then public 1 fc 
private bfe grouped under different aspects portents presaging death, 
personal appearance and so on * The stiffness of plan is however con 
siderably softened by a wealth of illustrative anecdote But there 1 j c® 
grasp hie that of i Tacitus no deep penetration of motive, no appre 
ciation of historical movements One reads the biographies of GalbJ 
Otho and Vitelhus without getting any connected new of their strn^’* 
for Bovereignty as presented in Ae //atones of Taatus On the otl^ 
hand the truth remains that Suetonius is readable and continues to b® 
read In strong contrast to Taatus he hardly e\ er indulges in a gene™ 
reflection but he succeeds in drawing attention to signiflcaot facts tfld 
outward characteristics The names of Suetonius and of Pepy* 
been mentioned together * and some analogy indeed exists between 
theirmaner'of fact concrete gossiping styles and their officaal relation 
ship to the most elevated personages of their day There however ^ 
likeness such as u is ends for the Engl sh dianst is pee enunentfe 
naive honesty in setting down his own personality with his pen. The 
self revelation made with his intimacy of detail belongs to a different 
world from the record of the Caesars which Suetonius compiled from 
documents and hearsay Pepys is incema] subjective and autobiO' 
graphic Suctomus is external objective and biographia 

If again one thinks of Tacitus a vividness Suetonius is vivid m * 
different way Compared with Tacitus he is as a photograph to a 
picture or a finished engraving He is plain spoken and it may at 
be urged that, after the lunacy of certain high flown writers Suetonius 
comes liie a whiff of plebeian oommoR sense To him nothing is com 
mon or unclean. He descends if need be into the coarse without 
ijualms or condemnation He is a recorder, not a moralist so in regard 
to T ber us as H^r^dia has it 

Egratignant la cire impitoyable i) a 

Dicnt lea noire loisire du vieillanl de &pr^e * 


'C/ Jut xir ^ mjpp ngouto/fintta /uihlui evllui 
1 S.*i iS 'o precede the omens of death 

I^Urtie ChasJes Studa tor U aiett Par 1876 

Suitone pp 3 j 9 - 3 s» 

La rrophefi aonnet on Tf*nqa1Ius 


morel eimliotludia 
Hrsniame Fepy* 
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The great thing is that his personages live. His method is brevity 
of fact, story and description. Attracted by details such as Tacitus 
would have considered beneath the dignity of historj’, many may wish 
to know what the early emperors looked like. Here are some -vignettes 
with which Suetonius can oblige them -Julius Caesar, a tall, clear- 
complexioned, well-formed man with keen black eyes, close-shaven 
and rather sensitive about his baldness; Augustus, handsome though 
not tail, -with striking ej’es, curly j'-ellowish locks, a nose prominent 
at the top, and complexion between dark and fair; Tiberius, of robust 
build and stature above the average, left-handed, wearing his hair pretty 
long at the back, with particularlj’ large ej'es capable of seeing even in 
the dark, a stem person with hardly anjthing to sa}”-; Caligula, pale- 
complexioned, hollow-eyed and ugly; Claudius, not without dignity 
■while he sat or stood, but shaky on his legs -when he -walked, and ridi- 
culous by reason of his unseemly guffaw, his stammering utterance, and 
his perpetually nodding head; Nero, of about medium height, with 
features handsome rather than winmng, light hair arranged in tiers of 
curls, -weak bluish-grey eyes, thick-set neck, projecting paunch and 
slender legs; Galba, bald in front, blue-eyed, hook-nosed,^ his hands 
and feet twisted with arthritis.^ We need not go through ,^the^whole 
realistic gallery, which suggests the Dutch School of portraiture. 

Similar vividness marks the facts and incidents with which Suetonius 
entertains us. So full is he of his facts that as a rule he gives them in the 
briefest possible compass. Just occasionally does he allow himself to 
expand into longer passages which impress the memorj'. Among such 
memorable ones is the narrative of Caesar’s arrival at the Rubicon 
after missing his -way in the darkness, the pause to weigh the question 
whether to cross or not to cross, and the strangely gracious figure that 
appeared to him piping by the river-side.^ Here a slight gleam of ro- 
mance has lit up a prevailingly matter-of-fact style. Other passages 
somewhat more sustained than his customary terse strokes are the en- 
grossing description of Caesar’s murder, the account of Tibenus at 
Rhodes, the graphic chapter on Caligula’s mad cruelty, where 
seems to hear the eerie laugh of the insane tyrant tickled at the thoug t 
that on a nod from him his two unsuspecting consular guests could 
have their throats cut; and the complete tale of the dosing da>’S in 
Nero’s life when he was at bay, a series of ten chapters forming a umty 
unusually elaborate for Suetonius and thrilling in its culminating three 
chapters.^ , , % -,1. 

Much, however, is on a smaUer and less connected scale. As with a 
diarist like Pepys, one can dip anjwhere into Suetomus at haphazard 


^ lul. xlv; Aug. Ixxix.; Tib Ixi-iti; Cal, 1 » 

' lul. xxxl-sxxii (where the well-known 'lacta alea est occurs). Cf. Lucan s 


account, translated p. 242 supra. ^ 

"/«/. IxxMi; Tib. xi; Cal. xxxii; Aero xl-xhx. 
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and chance upon tncidcnU that may be isoUied but are certainly eutrt' 
taming It fiolda one to read about CaliguIaV megalomaniac jealmaj 
of great wntera like Homer, Virgd and Liiy, Bho«e works he wished to 
destroy his Junatic pranks in treating Castor and PoIIu* as Iits fa«rr*7** 
so that from their temple Romans imgbt enter the imperial palace, 
flirtations with the Moon goddess and confidential talks with brother 
Jove, his scathing disrespcrt for rclamea in charactensing his 8^^* 
grandmother 1 uia as a Llysses in petticoats’ and in regarding hn 
uncle Claudius u merely a butt. In the ncet Uff, the ndiculons side w 
Claudius II illustrated repeatedly from the emperor’s f«ble jok«. ^ 
silly remarks, and an absentmiodedness so supreme as to sanction the 
despatch of invitations to the dead The reader is not expected to bon^ 
an emperor w ho while he could declaim marvellously, talked, as Gold- 
smith did, like poor Poll ’ The lAfeof Nero has many good things. U 
tells of the way in which his ancesrors the Abenobarbi got thot re 
beards and of the young ruler’s exclamation os er Signing his first death- 
warrant How I wish I did net know JettersI’ {quam uellem 
netare'} It reseats the system of efo^eurs whom Nero bad tfsinc“^ 
different sorts of applause ( booroings,’ *rain-pattcr,’ ‘diah-cleh >, 
and acquaints us with his touchy conceit, his hooUguusm m the itrwt* 
at night his ominous interest in fires, and his childish condurt ifl exhibit* 
ift| water organs after the news of the revolt of Vtndex had resebtd hun- 
The sketches of the three Flavians contain metal just as attnctirt 
The Ltfe oj I ttpasian is masterly m mown way, from the eniertamingly 
aupcrttiuous portents heraldingthegreat future of the destined p^^ 
from the East (e g the sign of the three oak branches, the sign of the 
street mud, and the sign of the dog that brought in a man’s hand one 
my when \cspasian was at lunch) up to the dying emperor a 
^ackl I m growing into a god I suppose' (I «f, p«fo, <f«u Th® 
short Ltje of Tilut gives a mere glance at his notonous passion (wn/»ei« 
omorw) for Queen Beremoe, and a little later what might have been 
bandied as a romance doses in the curt suiement about the part'd 
8w«thearts, Btremtm ttatim ab taht dijnml intofur traatm Lik 
G ibbon, Titus presumably sighed as a lover but obeyed ss a son. To 
ouetomus we owe the record of the pnace’s deservedly commended 
utterance that a day in whiUi he had done goixl to nobody was a los^ 
“My- ^trdidi diem,' tnemorabil/m illam mentoque laudatam uocm I* 
®f his brother we arc doubtless intended to catch the sinister 
owing of Domitaan’s morbid pleasure in fly-catching at the begmnn'S 
of his reign, and his incessant reading of little beyond the memoirs 
written at Capri by Tibenus -ron A/we tmaU remarks Cucheval ’ 


m., " 'Kamquitam 

won u dee* . 

ra,.,f . ” hoUow sounds) iminrei (roof eotters for catching tb* 

liMt demoq rem Bwf d# C«*w d Pansj8«.l 3» 
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The free-and-easy style of Suetonius makes a sort of business-like 
match for his systematic marshalling of material. He is too much ab- 
sorbed in ivhat he has drawm from his documents to trouble about rhe- 
torical display. His facts are left to speak for themselves, and sometimes 
they speak badly. Inelegantly used participles or ablatives, jerky and un- 
polished clauses, and an inartistic structure of sentence are frequent 
results of this carelessness. One feels as if something has gone tvrong 
with sentences like sed ea quoqtte paulatim replete assidtta equi uectatione 
post cibtim (Cal. iii); or, again, one finds an important remark tacked 
loosely on to a sentence, e.g. in telhng how the doubtful reputation of 
Titus as a possible second Nero ‘changed into rapmrous praise when no 
fault was discovered in him, but the noblest virtues instead’ -u/ lilt 
ea fame pro bono cessit conuersague est in maximas laitdes neque mtio ullo 
reperto et contra uirtutibus summis (Tit. \'ii). There is something modem 
in this escape from the conventional order of words and this absence of 
decoration. Hence it comes that the Elizabethan pomp and quaintness 
of Philemon Holland’s version are too opulently distracting to convey 
the simple matter-of-fact tone of the greater part of Suetonius, so that 
there is critical point in the old epigram; 

Philemon with ’s Translations doeth so fille us, 

He will not let Suetonius be Tranquillus. 

Yet it has been noted that Suetonius is not without a rhythm in his 
prose. De Groot’s statistics for the sentence-endings examined by him 
suggest that the frequency' of the double trochee in Suetonius is much 
the same as in Quintilian, of cretic followed by trochee less than in 
Quintilian, and of double cretic much the same as in Quintihan, though 
less than in the younger Seneca.^ Mace has considered, on Havet s 
method, the rhy'thm of Suetonius’s clausulae in relation to both quantity 
and accent® 

Preferring a neat simplicity® in the statement of facts, Suetonius has 
yet an individuality of style which, in spite of Silver Age constructions 
and vocabulary, marks him off from writers like Velleius and Florus 
as much as from Caesar and Cicero. We owe it to his dislike of affecta- 
tion that he often quotes documents verbatim without any attempt at 
rewriting in his own manner. To the same dislike of affectation we owe 
the comparative infrequency of archaisms and neologisms in his w orks. 
It is noticeable that while Suetonius, as a scholar, had literary and anti- 
quarian interests in common with Hadrian, his critical tastM were 
different. Unlike the emperor, he did not prefer Ennius to Virgil, Cato 
to Cicero and Caelius to Sallust:* on the contraiy, he was an admirer 


® De Groot, Prosarhythmus, pp. 108-109. r \ j 

= Macd, op. cit. pp. 379-398: Shuckburgh (ed. Suet. Ang.. pref. tx) declares 
‘For rhythmical prose he has either no or no patience. j, 

Fmnus etc., i: 'Suetonius Tranquillus, emendatissimus et candi- 
djssimus senptor . . . cui familiare fuit amare breuitatcm. 

* For Hadnan’s preference see S-H^ IJaanxvi* 
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of Cicero, and, if he found bleombaia Sallim,' must bare aecacKr: 
in Caelms In his socabularj, as might be expeaed, there are tnisj 
words, or meanings of words, not to be found m Caesar or Go"'* 
but, as in most other Silver Age wnters, these are, to s large exttrt. 
words taken over m hrst-century prose from the poetry of Virg3 
Horace, or words alread) occurring m the prose of U?y and p«*‘ 
Augustan authors, "ntus the Vugilian mutrmtu ('touthem’j had 
u«d by Columella and the elder Pbny before Suetonius, md eJeffTtn 
( open ) descended to him from Varro. Lirv and Ond throufh both 


1 from Varro, Livry and Ovid through b 
prwe and poetry of the first century Occasionally Suetonius harked 
back to the old-fashioned emtut (‘cmed’) is a Plautine word trana- 
mitted t^ugh Horace, and a^lat ('sirarthy') is a rare sdjeetiTB bet- 
ted from Plautus Somc^es there are compamtire novel^^ 
('on the spur of the moment*) represert* the sort of term 
which Suetonius ruturallj shares with wntets like Quintilisn. Taatus, 
e youB^r Phny and Mamal, who have occasion to mention rhetorw*! 
Muency Much the same holds of the non-CJceroman, but tiltima«lT 
rnosi u«ful. words prosa ($c oratto) for 'prose,’ and hrmuTuae f« 
m abstract’ Suetonius has a remarkable fondness for Lstffljsed 
oittk irords. for dimmumes. for wotds endme in tjrmr or -onw, for 
^aples ta -jrw of verbs connected with nouns ot adjectivts {tg’ 

mtensire .dj<ctivo btj.nmng wi* fn- or pret • 


"rodrnoa u metaMo u, tlo brograplnal dantttrof 
I' ““Ond an T«dran typo itnol AninnDf 
funi alar 4®®) modelled hjs work on Taatus Suetomu** 


f m the lost wntmgs of Manus Maximus 

“ “ "til'nllj foUowKl in tbo Atir«»« 

/i'*n'< 7 » 3 ,ooceascnbedir ^ 


at«ft j P*^ Diodetian’a rejga.* Chnstian autbore 
■nd aiSt a >■» biogrtphy ot^b<«"»- 


SaJ™.™ ”r " EC»W. ot,»^rod ho. hf. of 

emagne As regards laoeuace. wntm i.t* Aurelius 


Victor arS'n ^ wnters hie Eutropius. Aurelius 

«?cfSs SuetomL ’Hie 

H« Greek «• n cefcbntio upon Jerome is a fannhar fact, 

waaneous ap^ed to some of the Byzantmes, wide his cds- 

ThusTtmM^ “'*^*^^*^®®‘aeefnMnmanydiffcrcntwntcrsinLatifl 

mherbotmaT™ xx.f found antiquanan lore in him; and 

un Horace m, r * ®®™mMtataf Servxus, the scholiasts 
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FLORUS 

Great probabilitj' attaches to the arguments that Florus the historian, 
Florus the rhetor, and Florus the poet, who all lived at this’period, were 
one and the same person. Accepting this identification, we must take the 
correct name to have been P. Annius Florus, as the rhetor was called, 
^d explain as confusions the ‘Julius Floras’ and ‘L. Annaeus Floras’ 
in MSS. of the historian. The academic dialogue b}' the rhetor on the 
question whether Virgil was more of an orator or a poet [Vergilixis 
Oral(^ an Poeta) is lost, but from a Brussels MS., containing an intro- 
duction* to this lost theme, important details about the author’s life 
have been recovered. He was African. While at Rome in his 3’outh under 
Domitian, he took part in the Capitoline competition, but was unfairl}' 
denied the prize and in chagrin took to wanderings which eventuall)' 
brought him to Tarraco. Settled in Spain, he was one day in Trajan’s 
reign taxed b}' a friend with his long absence from the capital, where his 
verses, the friend reminded him, found appreciative readers. By 
Hadrian’s time he was in Rome again, and intimate enough with the 
emperor to banter him in miserable trochaics upon his travelling pro- 
pensities; 

To be Caesar I’ve no notion, 

Or to roam the British Ocean 
Or in Scythian fog be frozen. 

The imperial retort was : 


To be Florus I’d be sorry. 

Round the dty inns to hurry. 

Or thro’ eveiy^ cookshop scurry, 
VTiere the plump mosquitoes worry .- 


Better verses by Florus® have come down in five hexameters on spring- 
roses and twenty-six, on the whole pleasing, trochaic tetrameters De 
Qualitate Vitae, which include reflections on womankind, bad com- 
pamonship, and foreign morality. In one quatrain a lover, who has cut 
his stveetheart’s name on the bark of a tree, declares with an agreeable 
assonance: 


* Printed in Halm’s ed., Lpz. 1854, pp. J06-109. 

- Hadr. xvi; Bahrens, Frag. PJL p. 3731 W Morel, F.PM. p. 136. 

• * T?r»rt itrtTn 


'S.H.A. 


Florus; ‘Ego nolo Caesar esse, 

Ambulare per Britannos, 
Scj-thicas pati pruinas.’ 
‘Ego nolo Florus esse, 
Ambulare per tabernas, 
Latitare per popinas, 
Culices pati rorundos.’ 


Hadr.: 


One of Florus’s lines may imve dropped out. , ~ 

' Bahrens, PX.M., i%-. 279 (uenerunt aliquando rosae etc.) and 346. Duff, 
pp. 426-430. Other verses, perhaps by Florus, are printed along with 
the above. 

K* 
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^ the tree grow-s «o my real glows paswon fills the gratcnwori*- 
(Cwnt arior gltseitaraor attmut tmpUt bteras) 

Another quatrain plays with a fancy concern ng the Sun god and ti 
\\ine-gDd 


^Apollo so ts Cacxhiu bearer of a fiery load 
wth the gods weie fiame-crcated both the gods were boro ffl hf* 
Mth hate heat to gi>e as guerdon in the itinhgfat or the nne 
One dispels the dark of lught tune one the darkness of the nufld. 
(^e Apollo Jetnde Ctber ac tadrtur igntfer 
Amha amt fla/rrmts malt ptotaltgue ex ^mlw 
Awbo de dams eahrem tale et radio eonferunt 
Ntxiu hu Tumptl lenArras ^ iertthraa ptctonj ) 

Hu work in trochaics giies colour to the guess that Flonu cotopostd 
e Peru g lutm Ir eneru nearly one hundred trochaic tetrameters cele* 
brating the eve of a joyous festival devoted to the Ladyof the SpnogtiBS 
and of Love Though now sadly disarranged the poem was onpjuttf 
perhaps in tvrent) twoquatrams 'marked offbythechantedrcfruo 

L« the lover l<j\e to motrew let the lovtlcw team to Jote 
t«,r« amtt <pn nurujuam amauit qtaque amwnt craj emet) 


Ifone wuJd be confideot in the ascription to Florus the reign of Hadntf 
«tir rwtat and most rnmanoc poetn# >a 

^‘^/’“"hire a hymn of escta^ over the coming of a new #ea#*a 
of bnghteess and ferubty upon the «nh 

Spnogtide Spnng first brought the 
m the Spnngurae b rds uxute 

oerenatow^m 

^ tTeeofuordafsiamores atrenuhuntoUUr) 

prevailing gl« comes the personal note- of mela= 


^Vhen shin”! J^**??*®?* wbendoih Spnngformeawale? . , 
1 have lost 'Wica may I my silence hreai? 

Vila canlat ttn /**** ^ * l*nce and Apollo heeds me not- 

ebAxdm ut uteert deniW 
i^erdidtmuamtacndo nee vte Apollo raptat) 

do^Vhether the poem is not too good to be 
there ts httle Sn ^ Apufcun. and if it is not Hadrianic 

•ome part^£/»^i that it at least belong* » 

**®ond ccntoiy uolms its almost entire avoidance ei 

•wo m **“ quaiCTOwy «rtaoBOT«>t avd pnmed * »«aft*cri»' 
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quadrisyllabic endings is considered too suggestive of the manner of 
Tiberianus in the fourth centurj'A 

IrVith Florus as historian, or rather epitomiser, we are on surer ground. 

The best MS., the Bambergetisis, gives the title of his work as Epitoma 

de T. Liuio hellonim omnium annorum DCC and the correct number of 
books as two. The Nazariaitus follows a dirision into four books. In the 
title Florus’s dependence on Livy is recognised; but, besides this main 
source, he used Sallust, Caesar, and possibly the elder Seneca’s His- 
tories. He is no geographer, but he alludes in his preface to geographical 
charts, and may have consulted Mela and Pliny. The Natural History 
would give him authorit]' for his reference to the richness of Spain in 
gold, chrysocolla and minium. ~ Perhaps Lucan also was a source.® The 
work was probably written early in Hadrian’s reign. ^ 

His preface shows his attitude. It is an attitude of praise rather than 
of studied narration.® The seven hundred years which he counts from 
Romulus to Augustus had been, he feels, so full of the greatness of the 
Roman people that one might suppose the history had been longer. 
To study it is to study the destiny not of one people but of the human 
race. Valour and Fortune had combined to establish a world-wide 
dominion. On the analog}' of geographers, Florus submits at the outset a 
kind of plan (breui quasi tabelld) to illustrate the evolution of the Roman 
people. For him it was an organism, and had passed through four ages; 
infanc}', 250 years of regal government; youth, 250 years of warfare in 
Italy; robust maturit}’, 200 years of world-conquest up to Augustus; 
old age and decline, 200 years from Augustus until the writer’s own day 
- with, however, he is careful to add, a renewal of youth under Trajan, 
His figures, it should be noted, need correction ; for chronology is not his 
strong point. A recapitulation (anaceplialaeosis) is given with each of the 
first three ages; but the decadence is not treated. There is at the end of 
Book I an anticipatory reriew of growing luxury in the third age sug- 
gestive of the cause of the decline: the attack, as so often in the Silver 
Era, is couched in rhetorical terms.® 

Genuine historical thought is impossible in an author whose criterion 
of value was the extent to which events redounded to the glory of Rome, 
^d whose criterion of credibility was an entry in the annals (quae nisi 
in annalibus forent, hodie fahidae uiderentur). His mode of treatment 


' See Appendix to J. A. Fort’s trans. of Peruig. Ven. (O.vf. 1922). 

= FIor. 11. xxxiii;PIin.iV.H. XXXIII. 66, 86-91.118. 

® His ‘plus quam bellum,’ II. -xi, in reference to civil strife, seems an echo of 
Lucan’s opening line. But sec footnote on p. 257 supra. , , • 

* Prooem. 8: ‘A Caesare Augusto in sacculum nostrum baud multo mmus 
anni ducenti . . . sub Traiano principe mouit (mouet, Ffac.) jacertos et i^eter 
spem omnium senectus imperii . . . reuiruit (reuirescit, Aa2.). 1. v. 5, nactenus 

pro libertate... Euphrates, ’could not have been Witten before A.D. 115. . . 

° Augustine must have had Florus in his mind when he wrote the wmds qui 
non tam narrare bella Romana quam Romanum impenum laudare instituenint, 
Civ. Dei iii. 19. . t 1 •• 

* E.g, the anaphora ‘ unde ... nisi .. .’ three times, I. xlvii. 
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scarceh adnuts a touch of rosance. • cjTJtfnocs ^ 

N jiaa a pabcv b tacrtlr a usefiJ atate fi gmeat (psw K£pi 
ptreiiS). OcczsjcnaSf arc Sad z story bat it as m gwLe-il 
alnjtwt gTjdgin j ccrtMss Hkctha of Nenm and &c O'®" 

swaaHv too a great csy^ott totses Fiona to sosjcthaif 
C-^h. ai a *^! lite the r rc tn e rx of ^p»t»v >ir Rnpvt liocjh rta aKst^^ 
that the «jih.aa**n a no* thrm voAtd into the canaare ^ 
bzxd to paii^theac ooiwTst*. IcentaWr fxweier laoch c/ the I*** 
ctaatun o^ Roraaa b a t a rr TamaSea m dsy coodessatseB of a 

ttsaiy iBTCTTaMtnesabecotDetctesoiss, for the b-entr tends 0{5» 

lata abroptncsi. Bat in {aortas it must be pdged with rtgari 
aatisOT a in aaxjo of wnacg a cuJogjsoc «V>Ti4t , irfasre the Pcp=^ 
Rcatiaons shaS be the single ^ra throog^air* 

Because the atm was eulogtstic ms*nd of cnimpafsjtsned fcasst 
th“re IS too fretj* ent ind jigcnce ta ^»-t« " n i' nn ' asdes--~^sa^ sxvrB*- 
^srz rn dzrtst. ^tas mJa^ umcaf d-eStJ rsnta el axTT£*rO 

taacxoet! o se^aj* ^oroe of feti eonsiMSti fcave a tanx batfeif 
m tber searth f«r- aaetb-o: peant Of JuL-w Caesar > «*»>»=*»« 
he Sara, so ht who hid i— ethed the worid wtJs ewe» 
*^”^^*^**^ senafr-fcousc wmh ho o*a (oe tSe 

and. when tie ocniered Ocema bead was fixed oa the neM. f* 
there was as f'tat a nob in see htm as there c^a!^r **» c 
hear hoa (eet a. ter ad t a J er .. i z K ast ^soss zi.eiaf eJ 
air rere*ii r). It » not rupruu^ that the poets ejetnent m fcaa er—fc*^ 

ho espresixw With Qrtip{»r while the rijc'.orvaleieiaeiittecipoti® 

toeaasgmte »wb-a Actoor’slugitunetedsJufw. faroaodaos*® 
^Tpesrance, suled no* widaout the greasing of t}^ sea and the cel ^ 
wtads (naulunm et triaai rpeae bcm tsu p sus t tuns ef 

fereiaoitr). It a tiDsaie §or z wnier tn ^o=d tbeiie* 
of ^ irgiTs lerks o*bt Oa the other hyn*^ he ts happr m certan cf hs 
cwaparssQM there b fores la rt e iun g the r i» <ji * fr <7g of Cirti-i?" 

wtbedaj^enxsh^ofadpBgheast or the tfcmartaKi in the G«h 

**®*^^*^*^ *fter a first effort, to the tadtmg of tte sarw op®* 
t^Maaias. It carr not be ectmdy feaiafal to nnpote ta Afeesa 

to more bzzirre and hmsqne oasB ta ton.* la any thetni **=* 

o f ha ri awonc a absurd, tt irdeecs fais wetl fcoa z totsSr drr 

Ks sc*ieatw are; as a nifc. waff wncsss. and not ti=p«=ss=S 
o liieir t l ^tala e . H» fanguag> tS ebatacttrtE*^ la to ose c/ 
Nagusaa words Qc e i 7/ . *r»rr i p zed £300X01, and m to pcsrOP~ ® 
tgfXvr at to start of a s ert e nce .* Hoxpoo* seems ta he a word of ^ 
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own, outside legal phraseolog)'. The waj’- in which he ovenvorks quasi 
and quippe is ludicrous.^ 

The popularitj’of Florus was assured in the third and fourth centuries, 
when the demand for epitomes rose to its height. It is no longer a cur- 
rent belief, as it once was, that the Lilian periochae (which should not 
be mistaken for epitomes) were the work of Florus. But Lucius Ampe- 
lius borrowed from him for his short manual of general knowledge, the 
Liber Memorialis, compiled perhaps early in the third century." Am- 
mianus, Orosius, Festus and Jordanes used him, as did the Byzantine 
historian Malalas; and the multiplication of manuscripts of his te.xt 
testifies to the favour in which he stood with the Middle Ages. 

* Teuffel (§ 348. 4) records 125 occurrences of quasi and 75 of quippe in the 8: 
chapters. The single chapter cited in the previous note illustrates several inartistic 
repetitions of both words. 

* Ed. by W'olfflin, Lpz. 1854: cf. Galdi, L'epitome n. hit. /at. pp. 80-89. 
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AN EPILOGUE - THE SECOND CENTURY 
AND AFTER 


The passing of the Silver Age - Factors hampering literarj- 
creation — Eloculio nouella — Fronto, Gellius, Apuleius - Anarchy 
of third century — Energy diverted torvards law, scholarship, epi- 
tomes — Vigour of Christian apologists — Prose of ilinucius, Ter- 
tullian, Cjprian, Amobius, Lactantius - Poetry of Commodianus, 
Ambrose, Prudentius — A Greek renascence - Echoes of Silver 
Age in Gallic Panegyrici, in Historia Augusta, and in Ammianus - 
Poetic revival in fourth century — Nemesianus, Ausonius, Claudian 
- End of national Roman literatirre - The European Latin of 
the Middle Ages — Vitality of literary influence of Rome at 
Renaissance and later periods. 


B eyond the time of Suetonius the Silver Age does not e.vtend.^ 
I We are not, therefore, strict!}' concerned with the Roman litera- 
ture which followed, or tvith its phases of decadence, barrenness 
and revival. Yet it is instructive to consider what took the place of SUver 
Latin, and why changes set in. Obviously, Latin continued to be 
written, though for a time not in the same quantity; but such Latin as 
TOntinued was written with a difference in quality. Several factors, 
indeed, during the immediately succeeding period militated against the 
production of what had been the prevalent type of literature. In the first 
place, there arose that natural desire for change which ensures periodic 
reaction in all literary history. YTiat one might call the Silver spirit 
had spent itself. Pointed epigram palled; neither interest nor de-x-terity 
in it any longer existed. The chief sign of the altered tendency was the 
appearance of the archaising school of Cornelius Fronto, which, by 
turning back to Ennius, Cato and the Gracchi as models of style, 
implicitly undervalued the Silver Age and revolted against its conven- 
tions. Bom in Numidia about the beginning of the second centurj', 
Eronto had studied at Alexandria, had been a successful pleader at 
Rome in Hadrian’s time, and %vas, under Antoninus Pius, made tutor 
to the future emperor Marcus Aurelius, his correspondence with whom 
has in part survived. Fronto never was in any deep sense a thinker. His 

* Summers in his Silver Age of Lat. Lit. omits even Suetonius. 
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pmuary concern being eloqucocc, he nunifesdf <Ji«l not sjTnps^^ 
with hi9 impcnaJ pupil s devotion to philosophy Touching 
style, no less than the supretrucy of msdoin, he was pole* jsunotf ^ 
Seneca. A lealous champ on of archaism in composition, 
tamed that old fashioned latio wnters were preferable to 
and to the later Romans, and that a»ir0ce£3rtftor<wr2a(theph^^ 
his own) would spnng from a muon between the anoent 
ipokcQ Latin. The direct plamness of the older writers and 
felt, with some justice, to be more in touch with life, but his bin 
mental misconception lay in faQing to realise that to copy 
Roman literature had not tun a dtsunguuhed course during 
centunes amce their day, was to fly in the face of evolution, an 
to reintroduce obsolete words, however natural they had been at ^ 
time, was merdj to displace one aytttm of artifiaaliiy m fwour 
another Yet for a space the cnorement was novel enou^ to hve. Fr«iw 
unbounded enthusiasm for the antiquated won the admiration of A 
Gelljus, who about the middle of Ae century began his *®**^“°^ .1 
the Aoefer .dltieiv during a wiotcr spent at Athens He ****’^ ^^*?^ 
volumes in order to dig m them for contnbopons towards the* ert* 
essay like studies of his which consunite an anaent njuseoioef*'^ 
woes in literature, leamuig, language, philosophy and custom. 
hus occupied hiniself particularly with the correct nse of 
and idioms, his tUustraaons are often of great value Xol „ 

transcribe passages from old authors hie Enmus, Rlautus, Ctfiolh** 
Aframus, and discuss points of Virgtlian or Ciceronian expression so® 
teat, but he recorded cnucal views held by contemporary rhetono*®* 
like Fronto, Herodes Atticus and Farormus. In the Attie 

never knows on what odd piece of lalbmiatioQ one may chance VTbetW 

for instance, be wutes about the perversity of Labenos in 
bits of doubtftil Latuuty or in borrowing words from the comnJoB 
speech, Gellins tells us that hotulus, a rare name for a sausage ^hich^ 
associate with the modem medical term botuiian for certain sorts 
poisoning, was a vulgar word used instead of the more proper/‘»r«r<e’ 
in one of Labenus’s mimes. AH such philological preoccupabon 
symptomatic of a period of literary decadence, when cnba coold 
see what a miserable substitute for good Latin style was offered ly'b* 
obscure, ill-soundmg and strained language which they were now nuno 
facninng 

The cul min a b on of the tlocvtio noufUa which marked the collapse ^ 
the Sliver Latin is to be found la the work of the African Platonist a^ 
rhetonoan Lncius Apulaus, and especially m his Mrioivifphotti, ^ 
fantastic tale relating, not without some prurience, the adventure* nf h^* 
namesake Luaus in Thes s a l y, the home of witchcraft and the supw 
natural The mam account of the consequences following the hero* 
•—I transfaimation into an ass came from a Greek source, and 
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did the incidental tales, such as the charming fair}'-story of Cupid and 
Psyche, virhich the author dovetailed into his narrative. Based thus as its 
matter tvas on Greek, the romance is not unaffected by Hellenisms, but 
its prevailing exuberance follows the new Latin fashion. The short runs 
of words in a clause seem partly to recall a primitive, partly to anticipate 
a modem type of prose. The phrasing is unusual, often bizarre: it is a 
fantastic blend of elaborate archaism and bold innovation - now poetic, 
now colloquial. The diminutives of the vulgar tongue jostle far-fetched 
artifices. Such is the general effect that the reader accustomed to 
normal Latin feels as if he had adventured into a strange land with a 
strange speech. 

There were other contemporary factors which tended to reduce the 
output of Latin literature. Tranquillity under the good government of 
the Antonines appeared to be as unpropitious for letters as was the 
anarchy of the third century. It is significant that there were no fewer 
than twenty-five Roman emperors betiveen Commodus (180-192) and 
Diocletian (284—305). Besides, intellect was being diverted into other 
than purely literary channels. In law, the reigns of Septimius and Alex- 
ander Severus are famous for the eminent jurists Papinian and Ulpian. 
Attention was also devoted to scholarship and criticism. Authorities 
on metre like Terentianus Maurus, and grammarians or commentators 
of the third century, had in the fourth many renowned successors like 
Donatus, Charisius, Diomedes, Servius and Macrobius. Very sjmipto- 
matic too was the demand in these centuries for epitomes of the more 
voluminous writers of the past. There is eridence of a definite distaste - 
from which emperors were not free — for the trouble of reading older 
^d fuller authors ; so that epitomators, on the principle that half a loaf 
IS better than no bread, could at least claim to be ministering to culture 
f*y their condensed products. How much the epitomes contributed to 
die disappearance of their originals is a question easier to raise than to 
settle. Sometimes both original and epitome have come down together, 
ss holds good of Vitruvius. Two abridgements did not kill Valerius 
Maximus, nor did epitomators and excerptors cause Pliny’s Natural 
History to be lost. Half of the elder Seneca’s Controuersiae and nearly 
diree and a half decades of Livy survived in spite of being summarised. 
Sometimes, however, the abridgement alone has descended to posterity. 
Justinus, for example, remains, while his foundation Trogus has 
perished. Here, how'ever, we may be content to conclude that the period 
Was not only as a whole uncreative but that it felt itself unequal to the 
task of digesting the creations of more fertile times. 

The truth is that the most virile thought w'hich now found expression 
in Latin for some generations was the thought connnected with the 
new faith in Christ, so that henceforth a historj' of Latin literature must 
^ 3 he into account theological and patristic authors. IVIinucius Felix, a 
Roman lawyer, about the end of the second century, composed in his 
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dtalcigue Oclaum which opens prettily on the sands at Ostia, a defcn« 
of certain aspects, though not the most aigmiicant aspects, of the 
Christian religion This work was based on older models, but a 
manner is coupled unmistakably with new matter m the works which the 
African Tcrtullian wrote after his conversion to Chnstianity His 
previous training had been that of an advocate in the law-courts of 
Carthage, and be now consecrated a fierj eloquence to a fresh cause 
The fervid indictment of paganism m his Apologetiam espcaally, 
sounds like a break with clauical tradition, because he unsparingly de 
nounccs the poetry and plulosophy of the Greeks and Romans as a 
perversion of Holy Wnt His uncompromising puntanism could spare 
no admiration for ancient culture ket, in spite of this, the break ts not 
absolute Even among Christian nnlera two lines of literary influence 
are disccriuble On the one hand Tertulliins Latin is akin to the 
African Latiiut) of Apuleius, and may, wtiK some qualifications be 
classed beside the better style of Cypnan wbo was bishop of Carthage 
in the middle of the third century On the other hand, a more classic 
tradition is seen not only m the abme meauoned Odaaiu by Miflucius 
who continued the literary preference of Quinohan for Ciceronian 
standards but also in The ImfiMet «/ Jhtvpty (Cuomre /rufthitnwei) 

by Lactantjus, who, ihoughapupilof Aroobms, thcauthor 

Tiahonet departed from his master a unpolished sty te in favour of 
degam diction which he culcirated as a professor of rhetonc at Nico* 
media late in the third century, and which won him the title of **he 
Christian Cicero His CiceromanisiD was merely one of many hnks 
between him and the past he was in reality widely read in classical 
verse as well as prose and a poem on the Phontx m finished elegiacs 
may well be his The poetry which Commodianus wrote after his con 
version is a deviation from the classical manner, and in its mixture of 
quantitative with accentual pmiaplea marks a step towards medievaJ 
V etsification , but in general the attempts at ChnstiaA verse writing bore 
htOe fruit until, about the end of the fourth century, St. Ambrose and 
Prudcntius composed their hynuB 
The contemporary prommeiKC of Greek was another indication and 
contributory cause of the decadence of Latin The fashion among 
Romans of composing in Greek and the genius of the actual Greek 
writers at this epwch, like Plutarch Aman and Lucian helped to 
Latin into the shade as something outworn. Once more history tended 
to pass into Hellenic hands Appian, in the time of Antoninus Piu* *** 
himself to compose a Rmnan history of which we possess a consider 
able portiori, and later Dio Cassms, a grandson of the rhetorician ViO 
Chrysostom esteemed by Trajan, cnnceircd the scheme of relating lO 
eighty books the development of Rome from Aeneas s time to aj> *29 
die year of the author’s return to his nauve Nicaca. The extant paiw 
form an important, though not infidldile, historical document. Creek 
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^■riters in contact with Rome were never more admired than they were 
from Flatian to Antoninc daj'S. Hadrian’s reign, wc have seen, inaugu- 
rated what may be fairly called a Hellenic revival; for little of the 
highest importano: had appeared in secular Greek literature from 
Strabo and Diodorus in Augustan times to Dio Chrj’sostom and 
Plutarch. There was now, however, a sort of sophistic renascence of 
Greek prose, brilliant enough to dazzle conlcmporancs, which is trans- 
mitted from Dio Chrysostom, Lucian and Aristides, the rhetorician 
who studied under Herodes Atticus, down to Libanius who was Julian s 
teacher in the fourth centurj'. It is a movement which had points of 
contact witli Latin writers such as Apulcius; but it laid no firm hold 
upon the world. 

Latin, however, never so lost its vitality as to be wholly supplanted by 
Greek in the late Silver Age of Hellenism.* Though it may be argued 
that classical Latin in a sense ended with Suetonius, and tliough the 
Uierary ages which followed the Silver might be named after inferior 
nietal, there were ■various resuscitations, if only spasmodic, of the classi- 
cal manner. AIcntion has already been made of Ciceronian elements m 
i^linucius and Lactantius. Although inferior in e-vecution, some uiiters 
at least looked to the old e.vemplars. The rhetorical panegj-rists of the 
Gallic school in the tliird centurj' had Pliny’s Pancgyrtcus in tlicir c}e, 
the six authors who composed, professedly under Diocletian and Con 
stantine, the Historia Augusta- were, however feebly, continuing 
Suetonius’s studies of the Caesars; and the Asiatic Ammianus 
linus, though he never attained to mastery over Latin, inten^ e ^ is 
historj' of nearly three centuries from the beginning of P'Crvas reign 
until the death of Valcns (96-378) to be a sequel to Tacitus. The Jast 
eighteen of his thirty-one books survive to enable us to ju 0 is 
obscurity and inflation in manner. Among poets under Diocletian 
his successors, the revival of style became more evident; torjlie lethargy 
which had feUen on the third century was being throum off. Even then 

the "Virgilian tradition was plainly at work in the Cymegetica, a 1 

poem on hunting by the Carthaginian Nemesianus, and m lus bucoiic 
pieces it combined pleasantly with the influence of Cjdpumius 
Still more varied classical influences unite in the ivorlm of Ausoniu 

Bordeaux. WTbether one looks at his miscellaneous light verse, on n 

amusingly egotistic, or at his renowned description of the 
written about 370, one finds a great deal that marks him as 8 

between the two worlds of dassidsm and imUriTl 

of the same century Claudian had come from Alexamtea o P 
court at MUan. In contrast to Ammianus, his use of Greek m early 

* Certain aspects of this later Hellenic literature are sketched in Mah ffj 
oiltw Age of the Gk. Worlds Chicago 1906, ' >ri,~,aosius the Great, 

Dessau, Herm. xxiv (i88g), assignet^t to the^> Its Date and Purpose, 

Emperor of the East 379-395. But N. H. Ba>-nes, Hist. Aug., Its Date ana t'urp 
'-’xf. 1926, argues for 362-363, under Julian. 
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did not pwent him from gaming wonderful control o\er the Letui 
manner Ilia historical epics rciise the Virgtlun tradition dear W the 
poets of the Silver Aqe his ftafg of PnsrTpine is remiftxswnt of Ovid 
Mid his laudatory pieces arc under oWigaiions to Statius Claudun $ 
patnouam teas than hi* atjk u only one among many recurrent 
dlustraiions of Rome i power of attracting and remaVing the alien. The 
beneficence of the Roman Empire is the idea underlying his lines. 
Rome only talces the vanquished to her breast; 

Mtenng mankind beneath one common name. 

Like moihCT not like mistms citircns 

She calls them bound by tjes no diaunce breaks * 

Ruohtis 2vamatianui the nauonsl poetry 
^*^*'"»“wn>tcin half-classicaj diction andhalf- 
kmiTfirtTM*"' ^ Empire was spbtting up into oe« 

kingdoms and there ,s a fitting note m Jus faretvell apostropbi to Rhine 

Thou mad st a ciry what was erst a world 

( ^ rim ftasu qvod pnu, orhs ergl ) 

*H<fature does net end either with Clsodufl 
someauthnnti t ff** “ ntueh difference whether, with 

defensible and m,< Laun writer Both posmons tn 

strtte the continuifC^^’'^'fl^'^ «vents, in particular may aerre to ill« 

m style First lemm span from questions of classic quality 

CerSis foxl . * tnnslauon into Uun of the Scriptures from 

Ted'J mustbereeor 

medieval umea * fbrmauve influences on expression during 

Cuatatc De, i^ *^"“^*^AoeiisUne to undertake ha work Be 
wuld be discwred^i^^ 'fT"" 

stale than „„ I in a more ab dmg 

^<^'nsulafuSlxluhmu !II ,5^ 

Mannru. Wg nt Ju, Gesch * K***** emtunet . 

til *, SUtulaliefT joir jsuJ 

•onilout 4 fa,, ,ui P^WJ^a^dome Boiee Eiinod.u»«C»s«i»dolt 
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Latin literature, then, did not close in the fourth or the fifth centurj'; 
but thencefonvard it vras no longer national, no longer Roman. Latin 
became in the Middle Ages European, whether employed by the Vener- 
able Bede, by Isidore of Se^•ille, or by Carolingian scholars like Alcuin 
2nd Einhard. E%’en the birth of modem languages from their parent 
did not supplant Latin as an international medium for convejing 
ecclesiastical, legal, historical and philosophical learning: so, foUonang 
Dante, it came that Petrarch and Boccaccio made use of Latin and 
Italian indifferently; and not till after the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury Was Latin re^y shaken in its supremacy as the general language 
for philosophy and science. That centuiy had seen issued Bacon’s 
l^ouum Organttm and De Augmentis Scteniiantm in its first quarter and 
Newton’s Phzlosophiae Naturalis Prvtdpia Mathematica in its last 
quarter. 

There can be no more interesting pendant to a literary history of 
Rome than a glance at later periods when the influence of the best 
Writers acted strongly enough to inspire an artistic use of the Latin 
^guage. It must never be forgotten how much the humanism of the 
Renaissance, vitalised as it was by the rediscovery of Greek culture, 
included also a revival of Latin studies and of the power to write good 
Latin. In prose many names rise easily to the mind - among them, Valla 
2nd Ficino in Italy, Budaeus and Langolius in France, Erasmus and 
Grotius in the Low Coimtries, Sir Thomas More in England and George 
Ruchanan in Scotland. In verse, the various collections of Deliciae, 
^cawn from the poets of Italy, France, Holland, Germany, England 
2nd Scotland, contain excellent examples of supreme ability to recap- 
ture, in fresh circumstances, the marmer of the greatest authors of Rome. 
Other countries may not have had a galax)' of modem Latin poets to 
uonipare with the Italians Baptista Mantuanus, Poliziano, Bembo 
Pontano, Saimazaro, '\'ida, Fracastoro, Navagero and Flaimnio, but 
there is no mistaking the literary merit of such Latin poems as were 
written by the Dutch scholars Grotius and Daniel Heuisius or by the 
Scottish scholars Buchanan and Arthur Johnston. Of England it may 
he said that, even if Latin poems like those of IVlilton and Cowley be 
taken into account, her finest work in Latin verse was yet to come from 
scholars of the nineteenth century, when in this field she had no equ^ 
abroad. VTifle it is trae that much of this modem skill consisted in 
*tunslation or light jeux d’esprit, the elegance and taste shotvn in com- 
position has home eloquent testimon}' to the living literary' influence of 
the best poets of the Gold and Silver Ages of Rome. 
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tics iR, Christian affini- 

436 Lo^’ Christians, 

Ase Silver 

tsnt^ M Augustine, Lac- 
etc. ■ Tertulhan 

5^^1PPUs.326,4S2 

«S4 rasa,?’ 

49t; studied, 

SStsdnrirMf 

Qutntiliy, 2“®' used , 

3=6,328; by Tacitus, 
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452; adverse criticism of, 48, 184, 504; 
various comments on, 49, 51-2, 323- 
324. 365; his influence, 25, 26, 41, 
105, 124, 134, 321, 455; see also 
Ciceronianism 

Cicero, M. Tullius (son of above), 30 
Cieeromastix,^ 345 

Ciceronianism, 16, 183, 314, 328, 476, 
524; in younger Pliny, 440, 441; in 
Tacitus, 448, 452; contrasts with, 17, 
180, 183, 184, 187, 216, 308, 329; in 
Tacitus, 473; in Suetonius, 51 1 
Cicero’s Republic, Onf (Suetonius), 504 
Ciuitate Dei, De, 526 
Claranus, 345 
Clastidiunrf (Naevius), 220 
Claudian, 498, 525-6 
Claudius (emperor), 5, 6, 7, 82, 225, 431 ; 
and education, 32; as speaker, writer 
and savant, 24, 51-^2, 465, 467; his 
autobiography, 506; and Seneca, 162, 
165, 170, 196-7; his death, 163, 165, 
X92, I97> 221, 223; satirised, 167, 
191—8; in Tacitus, 4651 Life (Sueton- 
ius), S06, 509, 510 
Claudius Agathumus, 225 
Claudius Balbillus, 188 
Claudius Etruscus, 375, 376, 388, 390, 
406 

claiisulae, 134 

dementia, De, 163, 166, 167, t68, r7s-6. 

t88 

Cleopatra, 252 
Cleophantus, 94 
Clitarchus, 84-5 

Clodius Quirinalis (rhetorician), igo 
Clodius Turrinus, 41 
Clutemeslraf (Accius), 206 
Cluvius Rufus, 310, 36t, 466, 467n 
Codrus or Cordus, 422, 482 
Colkcta-\ (Pomponius Rufus), 58 
Collectanea Rerum Memorahilium (Soli- 
xxtxs), 309 

colloquialisms: see Latin, spoken 

~?^«(m rhetoric), 28. 44. 46, 432 

Cohres (Junius Otho), 52 
CoWUa, X4, rs, 9=, 13X-7, 267. 289. 

oi-a. hrs works, 131, ,32,^ (inverse. 


4X 

by 


58 . 


INDF\ 


CnIunurUi— muJ 

135-7) »oufWi t]i ijj JJ4 TOcm- 
buUry 13« 136 1&5 44J jia 
IJ4-7 

Cwntdj- C««k. »i »i8 jji 444.J 
Latin 1x6 xxx 444 s 
Comivutara .4fn/‘>iiw* mv Art rj* u 
»f>* yourgtr ficr < 

C«i>i»i^2am Pniteif<i,n 46^ 

Cem"untani Sfta'vt 4(6 
Cnmmodunui 5x4 
romiruiwt ton »h t 6 <} 

Coroo (Seviun O^mu 

4x5 4x9 444 

Cot^rtnffK* Tj n 

ttmuclBTOi nuiae aft 
e«wf4 o ay y/, 

Its 169-90 ajj 

Cevelati»aJ\/arn 


* 5 41$ 


to 61 Ift; 


168 ,64 

«6x 167 16S 


CewoUy e aj 

»7« I9« X74 

Con.oUi«:,i, npro.«o,„^ 

335 35»(ff j6„ 

Con o^ «4|,W,Vti JO ,, 4, .. 
Co^ro^o ‘"■o-wS-.xB,*,, 

7 '"-“ 

«i, ” "■> 

Cor* «, t 6 a ,3 

'“^pol uiuam, ,S6 „ 

at) of “ **ome 

oon,w„ On £«.^| (Smoniu*). 

Cntinu* «s 


I Crmi-i uiCorJix* 53 fr“ 164 XJ 5 jW 
C« i» naJrunic Crt«k LiittritnX <03 

<* 1 ^ * jly 

» «.y 4*/ /*jjrA/ (m (hlien An\ I53» 

3X' 5<3 

<- ijxji ui Matcitiu* X04, x«4 xxo, XX3. 
4x1 ift Tocf-tn* /^wtfKF tJO"* 
Orr<R«4 a4fT{t«%l to xxo 
Ctrt UI Ntonlutja i”? 

Ctmiui Rufu* t! fr* li-^i ^ 
u-oflfity $s hiituJiarr 83~?t «T)r 
S6-9 9^1 j4j hu pJjiaoopfcf 
Cimnu Kufus (proeofiulof Afr*®*) 
<'yytft* ua X64 5x5 
Cyn e pKjVjioj^ H tj 141 IJ7 xji. 
535 

Cyfiioo-'^rocil {Lapucatioei, xyt *3* 

C>7nxn,«t 5x4 


D 

Dviti jtft jj9 

23apAniianiCU«t 153 

ItarJ 

‘IfcoJenoufi erirorY i»Or»t«fr 
Z>«yt»xtfAcou») X e 
<!«<Uinai OB.P a5 31 IX.4I 313 33»^ 
4*9 pot I va ttJuCT s* ►3’'*"**’ 

rrtH3.i«d.4j 4j x6« 

Af Umoha *6 X It trxmpte 335*® 
Dr^lamn tontt (QmntOiXiKOtV *7 ^ 

I Jt4 330 33«-« „ . 

I itattB (ncrrptal from »!Jrr PSJt’ri 
J09 

<1« Gcat on 5 TX 1$ 79 193 4J9 4>=^ 
ofUrrciiIe* 107 ofNere,X4t 
Dftatarn »-to 53 *14 337 
DtUna* raeldrvM s*7 
DetnrtnuJ (Cyme) tj6 131 
DetJietnusofPhalernm, no, «** 
Deniotthen** ijt 3x4.429 44® 4^ 

<L»I« e (m educaRon), 30 3i* 

(Seneca) 167 168*75 
Dialosta dt OratorSmt xo. 37 *®* 

3«* 3«4 330 431 447 44* 

474 authortlup of, 4J1 ^ 
ehanaer 451-X 
*4trilx jSx * 3 j 2 233 


INDEX 


£>iii}-mus (grammarian), 504 
ifflinutives, 153, 186 
Diodorus Siculus, 84 
^«Mdes (grammarian), 138, 407. 323 

5^4; cited, 163, IQS, 265 

D!0Ch^ostom,6,s24,525 

lonysius of Halicarnassus, 321-2, 326, 

342 

Dioscorides, 293 

in rhetoric, 315 

1. 6. 7, 3S, .,4, 

fj 362. 427, 459; and Uterature, 
^ -2; as author, 421 ; and QuintiUan, 

is’,? 374-7 passim. 387, 

^’'^^•43i,440;andTacitus, 
Jmen?®’ T’ ^^3. 4SS-6; and 

S3. 289.311 

4-ama 

299-210^’ *^‘^3. 422; Seneca’s, 
■W ,5!?"?" later 

^«w.a,,’ 487 i^:;’,r=^’™°^' 

Samos, 294 
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st4"r- 

.Af 5 t 

Qnmrtlamon 

t8,32i,326^ g 


Egi-pt, 161, 167, 249-50, 252, 255, 431, 
432, 465, 478-9, 493 
Einsiedeln Eclogues, 233, 270 
elegiac poetry; see metre 
elocutio, in rhetoric, 315, 320, 430 
elocutio novella, 522 
Elogius, Q., 507 
emendatio, 24 
enarratio, 24 

emperors, and education, 22, 31-3; and 
literature, 481 ; see also under indivi- 
dual emperors' names 
engineering, 343 

Ennius, 23, 25, 107, no, 123, 136«, 150, 
184, 220, 258, 367, 445, 474, 511, 521, 
522; in relation to Seneca’s plays, 204, 
206, 216; Quintihan on, 322; his 
vocabularj., influence of, 358, 371, 384 
Epictetus, 85, 186, 362 
Epicurean philosophy, n, 30, 156, 171, 
*72, 173, 179, 180, 193, 215, 236, 243, 
298. 388, 468 
Epicurus, 180 

epigram (feature of stjde), 15-16, 17, 
307, 3*3, 325, 3591 *ce also Sententiae 
epigram {.epigraTsmsa), poetic form, 406- 
408, 411 

Epigrammata\ (Lucan), 240 
Epigrammata (Martial), 399-403; order 
of -writing and issue, 401 ; characteris- 
tics, 402, 406-21 ; see also Apophoreta, 
Spectacula, Xenia 

Epistulae (younger Pliny), date and con- 
twts, 432, 433-4, 436-40; character, 
*87, 432-5; style, 440-2; historical 
-value, 430, 436; later reputation, 443; 
Bk. X (corresp. -with Trajan), 427, 

432, 433-6; see also letter as literary 
form 

Epistulae ad Familiares (Cicero), 433; 

see also Cicero, letters 
^^dnulae ex Campamaf (Lucan), 240 
Epistulae MoraUs {AdLucilittm) (Seneca) 

^8? ?8S "’S’ "’9-83. 184! 

ll ' ^96. 433; quoted. 166-7. 
388; lost boolts, 167 

Epitoma de T. Livio . . . (Florus), 515-1, 
epitomes. 138. 5x7, 52-. gen. Contr. 
39-40; of Val. Max., 55 j 58 ‘ 
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Epnu*M»r«H'“ 1*9 

Em itntu*. 94 
EnferHbeftrt 39 J 347 
itudyo/ Jj8 
tthelotiat 14 
Eliwn* S7 

Eogffl ua Vulf^nut 139 
EurofnuioIAutuft, 33 
Eupbof on s I 
Eupof I »8 

Eunp d« 64 «o7 3*3 »ft<l » » «•* 
tion to Sttua, lei aoi 204 3 20A 
207 208 218 
Eutropiu S12 
Eutychtu 108 

Exeum Dill Auttu Ah in Amatt 
Exilui tnlu tnum t enm 445 


INDIA 

fote/u.e oratofy »» 

iottentt (ontoneiJ) 4» 

138 

FonM ^tundi iV Ip 7 
fortune teCin* wtrology >3» 
frreaffufl I94'< 41' 

rMedftaono lo* oAb*»cinO» 
N*fw»*u* Poljb “* - 

FrocUBU* >3 3jS-f5 443 ” 

3J9 4*7 455 ^ 

34 ‘ 34* 344 chtnclenttio 34 * 
343 344 tryW 3« 5 4^_^ ^ 


Pronto 31 »*4 as8 443 S«-» * 
of 33» i»« 

Futgrot u) 138 *57 

Funu* of Antiutn 384 


P 

/difflaf fable ) <21 
Feb intu Pip t u« {pfuloiopher) 41 51 
161 183 

F*b u* Jui ua 45« 

F*b uiRuit cu»{hji orua) 310 460 4M 
FMn ofPhi«d(us 10; leS-^o 121 4 
0 hen 120-t 
F*bnc itf Ve ento 190 
/o5aiii CpUy ) 121 Wwedwni 
fabutalal ea tl4-3 aij 4J9 
Faitail Dieta 3 timorahiIin 35-44 
Flnruui 4 j8 443 

Fathera of the Church /re Chrutumty 
Fauiro* (dnRucn ) 323 
F»*onnui 521 

Foieiulla 288 294 3+4 505 
Fescentune Venn ai6 

Feetus (lex cognpber) 517 I 

Fgulua »eNg)(ijue I 

F 3 accuj f endofMarlul 406 ewobo | 
VtJernu 

Flav »n dynarty m reUi on to 3 tenhue 
b? 304 400 443 460 461 we edw 
Veipu an, T tu» I>oiyun«n 
Ftif ui Caper 443 
FlsviusSabinus 361 
Florua 8 16 73 501 513 7 ttfU 
345 44* 511 si 6-»7 popidarfly and 
“ifluence 517 


3 u 5 ar«. )p 7 

SidrifCicb*) IJI . 

3*«rol ei» Uotufui 68 4 «^ Sf 
3»Jb* (eroperof) 4.3‘* «8 
Plmr.h 7 T.Oi<»< 

467 it/e(SuefonJU») S»* 

C* 3 ef u»Tr*eh*Ju* > 89 - 9 * 3 »» 

CJl . Jmu.(ttetoO js 4 « 5 > ^ 

OiB 0 (brother 0/ younge* Senw 
Anneeue Nontu* , , 

C<fma amcmf ihtCtthtiM t“> 
by Suetooiui} 504 

CirjonJU* 49 . ,57 

-.u 3 nteneetu2lbfeu» »« 


443 4S9 onton from 5^ 4S® 


282-3 448 Tiatoiif*^ 
w»(7) 448 438 

jjviu* Siio (rhetor) 4* jj4. 


Selhu. Aulu* 54 >84 *8? ’ 

445 474 5®S S»» ^ . 

Semthliann iMcont *38 3*9 y, 
Jeognphy lOi 5 »59 
elder PJuiy 286 295 *" 
poniuf hlell 

ponietry 30 3t6 S'* , 

O^gtri (Virpl) 18 134 «35 ” ^ 
Cermamo (Tecitus) 447 44?^ _rten* 
476 purpose of 45*-9 ib***^"’ 


> 459 



INDEX 


Ctmamae Bcllonm XX Libri\, 284, 

458, 486 

Gennajiicus (nephew of Tiberius), 48, 
34 i 8 o, 8 i, i 25 , 464 ;his'»ritmgs, 124- 
^45, 276 

Gennanicus,’ title of Domitian, 124 
Gennany, 104, 457; elder Pliny in, 282, 

284; Frontinus in, 338 
Giupho, 24 

Golden Age (of Latin Literature), 3 

Ass oz Metamorphoses (Apuleius), 
> 53 - 4 . 522-3 

Gorgias (on figures of speech), 52 

Giscchi, the, 59, 73, 222, gat 

Gracchus, Tiberius, 71 
Giaecinusrree Julius 
Graedsms: lee Hellenisms 

(department of education), 21- 
23-S, 30, 31, 238, 316; writings 
on. 189,284. 285, 328 

^«f’js.2r,34s,42i,44s, 523 

'^Uas, De (Suetonius), 20, 449, 
S04.507 

S'OKKatiais, profession of a, 21-2, 23-5, 
31.32.160 
Grandio, Seneca, 49 
Greece and Greeks, Roman attitudes to, 

G^Tn olso/oll. items 

^ (language), reading and study of, 
|3. 23, 292, 221; writing of, by 

omans j 88, 192, 223. 444, joi. 503. 
524, spoken, in Petronius, 154; Quin- 
«i‘sas comparison with Latin, 324; 
«Ime m knowledge of, 31; renais- 

^«of,afterSilverAge, 524; Greek 
S'lS’sta" “ 

25. 228; Seneca’s relation 
sWf !!r 7 ’ 5 G 474 . 523 ; 

Works, 339, 4^,5_g 


* I SOI, 502; and the arts, 481, 


585 

502, 51 1 ; and education, 32; and Sue- 
tonius, 504, 506; and Florus, 513; 

Life of (Spartianus), 503 
Hannibal (in Silius), 363-8, 369; in 
Juvenal, 490, 491 ^ 

Hanno, 103, 293 
Haterius, orator, 41, 43, 52 
Hecaton (Stoic), 176 
Hecuba (Etrripides), 202 
Hecuba (i.e. Seneca’s Troades), 202 
Hecuba or Troaderf (play by Scaeva 
Memor), 223 

Heliodorus (romance-writer), 153 
Heliodorus (source for Pliny), 294 
Hellenism, 8, 217; see also Greek in- 
fluence 

Hellenisms or Graecisms, 185, 512, 523 
Heluiam, Ad: see Consolatio 
Helvia (younger Seneca’s mother), 38, 
39, 160, 162, 169 
Helvidius Priscus, 12, 189, 310, 455 
Helvidius the y'ounger, 429 
Hercules^ (play by Scaeva Memor), 223 
Hercules Furens (Seneca), 199, 201, 202, 
2 i 6, 219; quoted, 208, 213 
Hercules Octaeus (Seneca), 199-200, 
201, 206-7, 220 
Herennium, Ad, 47, 326 
Herennius Senecio, 310, 337 
Hermogenes of Tarsus (historian), 310 
Herodas, 443 

Herodes Atticus, 31, 522, 525 
Herodotus, Quintilian on, 321; as 
source of Val. Place., 347 
Heroides, 204, 207 
Hesiod, 25, 137 
hexameters: fee metre 
Hipparchus (sotirce for Pliny), 292 
Hippocrates, 94, 310 
Hippolytus (Euripides), 204-5 
Hippolytus (i.e. Seneca’s Phaedra), 199 
Hipponax, 407 
Hirtius, 506 

Historia Augusta, 507, 512, 525 
Hiftorieft{elderSeneca),38-9,67-8, 515 

Histories (Tacitus), 285, 447. 449, 458, 
459-63, 476; original extent, 460; 
date, 460; character, 460-2, 508 ; con- 
tents, 462-3 ; sources, 466-7 
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Hxtory in fducat on 318 Qunnla 


IIoJcfporuoH t »j6 

Holland, Philemon JV7 304 

Homer, as »44 5 !« 304 316 35* 

383 44Z 4<)I nLdi n I4S a73-e 36a 

flonurtu Latinus •nlUattatna 
Horice 3 6 jg 30 «I0 H? »a3 194 
*Ji lj8 3«s 3»l $*a 3a7 363 407 
433 474 478-9 4Q4 soj^ ly, 
furroja /»; fHof 148 end Petronm* 
>50-1 >34 “id Pen u« xv) xi% 
2*9 S3»-r 233 aj4»ndn 235 eiudr 
of as jg, 844 JO, Z4Ao/<Sue- 
tonuj) 304 507-g ha influence «c 
*29 330-1 348 390 40S 444 48, 
^9^ 497 Jf* 
florteosius 73 
H«r<«inKi+ (Cieero) 443 
hon exilwre >35-7 
Hoaius 238 

humour in Mvwdrw .g 

KfMcm 3*0 m/uvenal 495 
rrypnu. »8 ,34 a„ 
nye n«a (?n>fn*t e) 445^ 


lacuUl Ont E<lutslrt D* f ,84 
lluicimt (Lucan; /40 

f/*odaiomer; ,4, ^74 - 

lol M or tlomfrv, ^ 

362 ree al,o I!u,J 
^ mrste* ewaJJpwporftcm of a, 
Imnatura Marie De f 167 


Vet (Lucan] 
>«M*wn7 (togsu pJa?; aaa 
'»*eenev m Mental 4,3 16 


/-VI" whmateof 326-9 


'jrTl!^ 3>S 

^ >60 rfia ,67 ,6g ,79., ,ag 


liieui {rhetor) 441 

l» dortu of Senile 399 330 J3*. 5«S 


SI* 5*7 
Ifoeratea 434 

I»! cue {«uppoie<L not S 1 u») *75 
see oUo 5 I ua 

Italy inliterahirt 307-8 356-7 
//erf (Cornelius Balbui) 220 
tadiaum (ml, mttCMtn) 24 


]aAUariiisVepotianifa{rpitoHi*Mf) 58*9 

Javolenui Pfueu* Ouruf) 444 4*5 
jerome St 186 512 528 cited,}* S3 
2*4 33» 33* 460 
/ew,ih\5tr 346 480 483 
/oannes Lydua 93 and n *3* S«S 
JohnofSalubury ,39 
Jordane* 517 
/oaephua 463 474 

Jul» King (aoure* for Pbry) *89 *90i 


Julafdr ofAugu/tut) 60 3®8 
lull* LinUa (dr of CtnMtueu*) >M 


,6s 


lulian (emperor) 33 433 5*J 
luliiM Afncanui (rhetor) 189 3>> 
JuJiuj AaiatiCus left (by Jul >>* ‘5*®*'" 
diM) 4S5 

/uf ua Art cua 106 134 
luliuaAvitua 445 
lubua Baaaua (rhetor) 41 180 
Julma Caaaua (defended by yoiing«^ 
Phpy) 429 

Jul u* Caesar 30 3* 7> 73 77 *>3 

298 367 490 s«6 M D 80 387 

*a author *4 ,ot la, *55 *85 3*** 
458 3,5 on Terence 507 a»ors»r 
3*2 portrayed in Lucan 7 Mt-9» 
*5, -a *S3 256 2S9 260 263 Siw* 
toruuson 505 $09 
Jubua Canua or Kiuiua tt 106 
JuliuaCenal a,42i 
luf ua Gabuuanua (rhetor) 337 
]id ua Graecinua 92 106 ,3: t34 
Ju] ua Martialia 406 4,4 418 
JuI ua Modeatua fgramnunan) 106 
Jul ua Para (ep tomator) JS 5® 
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)u!ius Secundus, 312, 327, 448, 450-1, 

455 

3nbus Tiro (rhstor), 337 
Junius Galbo: see Annaeus 
Junius Nipsus (gromatic), 446 
Junius Otho (speaker and author), 52 
JustiiSiSn (emperor), 33 
Justous,g4, 501,523 

JuTend, 3, 7, jg. scanty 

evidence on, 477-81; works, 481-^8; 
oudool on life, 487, 48^0, 491 ; re- 
hUons tvith predecessors, 186, 314, 
330,357,420, 482; with contempor- 
^es, 400, 406, 480; compared with 
enius,227, 228, 486; characteristics 
404. 407, 494~7: vocabulary and 
j 494~8; influence, 498; 
,29, 31, 223^ 269, 277, 301, 422, 

302 

JuventiusCelsus the elder, 345 

iUTeatius Cehus the younger Gurist), 
345. 44S 


Kanus or Canus, Juhus; see Julius 
^oo-rpicfu,; (Calpumius Piso), 444 
^'•bises, 120 ^ 


Lotts (or Lattdatio or De Latide) Pisoiiis, 
235, 268-9 

law, 13; in education, 30, 31, 318-20; 
in rhetorical training, 319-20; practice 
of, 10, II, 42, 327; writers on 
Gurists), 523 
letters of the alphabet, Claudius and, 52 
letter as literary form, 432-3; Plinian 
type of, 433-5, 444; by Pompcius 
Satuminus, 444; by Voconius Ro- 
manus, 444; Seneca’s letters, lost 
books, 167; see also Epistulae, Pliny 
the younger, Seneca 
Libanius, 47, 336, 525 
Liber Memorialis {AmpeWns), 517 
Liber Speelaculorum: see Spectacula 
Liberis Edtieandis, De {Tlep'i Tlmbtav 
’Ayoiyijs), ascr. to Plutarch, 22rt, 23,29, 

330. 452 

Libyan fables, 120 
Licimus Mucianus, 292, 294 
Licinius Sura, 337 
Ligurinus, 206 

Limtibus Constituendis, De, 446 
Limilibus, De, 446 
literacy, high let el of, 22 
litierator, profession of a, 21-2, 31 
Lizes of the Caesars: see Caesars 
Livia, the elder, mother of Tiberius, 55, 
71,78, 193.470,510 
Livia, tho younger, wife of Drusus son 


(Augustan), io8 • 

babeo , ofTibenus, 114 

Labtn^ -22 ^'ot of Homer), 274 Livius Andronicus: see Andronicus 


babtnus, 522 

(speaker, ‘Rabienus’), 41, 43, 

"^^4^^®’ 3^-’ 

J^^’f'^t^e.Phaedrusand, 123 
^:f«Licinus(cnuc),34; 

on charac- 

*46-7, 154- 

Philosophiil’ 

batro-t,,p 

I ore, us 


Livius Drusus: see Drusus 
Livy (T. Livius), 3, 17, r8, 48-9, 84, 
304» 329> 391 j 425: much tised by Val. 
Ivlax., 58, 62; not by Velleius, 72-3; 
used by Luc^, 234-5, 256, 257, 258’; 
by elder Pliny', 292; by' Prontinus, 
341, 342: by Floras. 515; his lactea 
uherias, 76, 321; his influence, 25, 26, 
65-6, 9t. 308, 340, 343, 512; on 
younger Pliny, 442; on Tacitus, 455, 
(t) 4 s 8, 474; periochae of his history 

317, 523 ’ 

loci comntmes: see communes loci 
Longus, 153 

^-^-‘S.vS.ys.as?- 
263, 269, 347, 377, 3pg^ 395 ; birth and 


INOCX 


SSif 

Lucan— fwif flt ft/ 

parcnwcc i6o nfancy 199 *j8 
areer and death ajy «o wotlu 
dramatc U7 a*3 other »]f *4^- 
aftj cf *70 relit on to predeteaiota 
37 48 *t6 *54 touren 854 3 hit 
orpnalfy 444 hiitoneai eajuev 353 
•37 «fle 185 as7'dj 31a 394 4^ 
400 'ocabuUry ai6 ajm jjg „ 
Ut onj « th coniemporanea 139 140 
«$& 204 3 i$ *33 398 wnumce 
3^9^o 37a 474 jij compared 
»th\al Race, 33/. 3,8-^ 37, 
Stat ua a GnrtA aeon iaram 387 
389 hia poctni n educat on *3 
i«f<w Lt/e «/ (Sueton ua) iji 504 
L"<m i./r<j/(\*ce*) *38 a+i *33 
Lucian 197 3S1 j,4 

«97 3*1 497 4+3 and Per* u> *27 
a»8 *30 *33 *34" tnd /ui-ettti 48a 
483 484 494 

"■jlT.lr" 

'« IJ5-1, M 

* *“ 

Lucre ^ 3 ‘8 179 jjj ajg 

iw 3*7 ^uenec 
« »7 136 371 497 

at^on 48 byVal M« 61 
ColumclU 13J Seneca ,58 

Lucan. *45 .ld« P5^„y g 

Lycophron Ihcobacure ,3, 

Lyd« Joanne. 93 and « 33, 

Lyons (Lagdunum) 30 443 
•ync poetry Greek *5 


« *55 3** 

'UCTinu, 2 j8 5j 

Macrobut *4 44 
Maecenas jSs 

niaitiercus seeSci 


Maecenates 


Vamhua 1*4 *38 *71 
\fmiifrt end CWftwna Raxtt 0" 
(Suetonius) 503 

MarccKua Viionua (or \ictonui) x 
\ tor ua 

Mvnam AJ tr* Comohno 
^{arcua Aurel ut are Aural ua 
Minua 8(ia muf 5(1 
Mar ua Pntcua,43e 448 481 
\famngt PhS^Jagy end AJttterj *33 
Mar«c Uea (Maaa In) j>-t 
Abrtia] 6 7 8 11 14 *3 *3S~8 
«74 3«« 337 397-4** 477 
and upbnnfing 377 I fc 398-4oa, 
406 hia circle 376, 406 438 4*® 
»ork* 399“4£>* 4sa-d 4o8*a« 
chanetrnatc* 40* a* 48* 48/ ^4 
4S3 ftlat ort to predeeeaio** **^ 
*38 407 »t)Ie and vocabulary *'" 
33d 4*9 44* SI* 4P 

and *1 443 eiini, lao *96 **3 3I8< 
345 438 o*» Quint lun, Stt* 339* 
399 on Frenttnui 338 and n * 
Sliua 38* 36a on/uTtnil 477 4*9 
reruui on*nd influence 4»**>3 4**" 
4*« 

^tart a] I Jul ua are Juliua 
Martuuiua Cipella, *33 309 
ManJIua (rhetor) 38 41 
matena medic* (in rimy) *86-^ 
htatemua are Cunatiui 
malhemat ca 31 *9* 293 
I Mat ui Cn 374 
1 Matnmomo De 167 
' Ataximua (polemic nnter) 445 
' \Mea\ (Cunaciua Matemua) *o9 **3 
' Afedra (Cunp des) aor *04 
Afedeot (Lucan) *40 
A/rdraf (Ovid) *16 323 
ATedeu (Seneca) *99 aoi *04 *®* 
<|uoted *12 *13 
Ue^ciiu Z>e(Celsua) 93--4 
Afedietna 3V ni 309 
med cine 30 loj 405 49^ Celsu* 9” 

93 *eo in elder Pliny 288-7 *« 
*98 303 306 308 
3lr«d ationr (AL Aurel ua) *88 5°3 
Aleb aeePompomus 
Alehor are Atedjua 



il/reofrrf (Agrippina), 52, 188, 466, 471 
Meaoinf (Augustus), 72 
(Scaurus), 58 

AfemMrrj- (Tiberius), 466-7, 510 
Meraoifjf (\'espasian), 310, 466 
memoirs: see also Autobiographies 
Memrabilia (Airiaa), 186, 503 
Meander, 23, 444; Terence compared 

to, 507 

, Meander (heedman), 195 
Metuppean Satire, 15, 141, 149, 153, 
197-8,231 

Menippus of Gadara, 141, 197 
Memura Orbit Terrae, De, 309 
Messalla Corvinus, AL, 6, 51, 52 
Mesafia, Vipstanus, 310, 450-1, 466 
Messallina, 162, 163, 165, 221, 464, 465, 

498 

MtssaSlinus Cotta, Valerius, 52 
^letamorphotet (Apuleius): see Golden 
Ass 

^itlamorphoses (Grid), 207, 258 
*n«eorolog>-, 178 

choral and lyric. 217, 408; 
rie^c, 394, 407, 408 j hendecasylla- 
'0, 396, 408, 444; hexameter, 217, 
234-5, 268, 270, 27t, 275, 372, 396, 
4wj iambic, 123, 216-17, 220, 408; 
scazon, 408, 409-10; trochaic, 217, 
5*3-15; writings on metre, 189, 523; 

endof classical metre, 524 

Mettius Cams (delator), 337 

Middle Ages, transition to, 526-7 
Milan, schools at, 31 
^Ipesian Tales, 150 

t2&, 144^ 2.ZZ; influence on Per- 

«'K,231,233 

metallurgy, in Pliny, 
^8,287, 293-^ 

Muvucius Felix, 523-4 

^nculous,the, 59 

Mont^us:r«VotienvB 

“ Pfe7os(^Haeit&ri, 167 

Moschus (rhetor), 41 

aw''- Dc.1- 162, 167 

-tSS. 46r 

'tt'tmeipaFties and education, 32-3 
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Munitionibus Caslrontm, De, 446 
Alurxedius (rhetor), 47, 49 
Musa (rhetor), 41, 42, 160 
music, 30, 31, 3*6, 318 
Musonius Rufus (Stoic), 12, 188, 224, 


in 


231 

inythologyi in Lucan, 257* ^59* — 
Seneca’s plays, 207, 208; In Petromus 
(Trimalchio's Banquet), 14S: in Val. 
Place., 348; in Silius, 362, 363, S^S. 
367, 369; in Statius. 377. 379-88 
passim, 391, 393-4! Martial’s attitude 
I to, 403, 409, cf. 419-20, 482 ; Juvenal s, 

482 


N 

Naevius, 23, 25, 220 

Narbo (Narbonne), 30, 52 

Narcissus, 194, 197 

narratio (in rhetoric), 51, 329-20 

Narratiunculae, 24 

national note: see Roman 

Natta, 228, 231 

i Natural History (Pliny), 8, 15. tot. aSi, 
284, 286-309, 51s; contents, 286-7; 
sources, 287-94; style and characteris- 
tics, 296-309; fate and reputation, 
309-10, 523 

Naturaks Quaestiones; see Quaestiones 
Nearchus, 293 
Nemausus (Nimes), 53 
Nemestanus, 15, 264, 525 
Neo-Pythagoreanism: see Pythagorean- 
ism 

Neo-Stoicism, 160, 186-7 ! see also Stoic 
philosophy 
Nepos; see ComeHus 
Neratius Priscus (jurist), 345, 445 
Nero, 6, 7, 14, 175-6, 190, 196-7; and 
PetroniusArbiter, i39-4o;andSeneca, 
*59. 163-4, 165, 166, 170, 192, 276; 
and Lucan, 237, 239; and other 
authors, i8g, 223, 224; as author, 
25, 127, 14S, 225, 227, 276.-506; as 
performer, 127, 223, 276-7; portrayed 
in Octauia, 220-2; whether attacked 
by Persius, 235; Lucan on, 241, 253, 
254! referred to by Calp. Sic., 264-3, 



3r> 


isDr\ 


Nero— 

»fr7 by liter »uthon *8* a»9 Jio 
TAeiuaon 465 e/(Surt ) a»j 

506 JCKJ JIO 

Neron a **3 *39 *7&-7 
Nerva (finperer) 4 7-fi 337 339 36* 
400 427 431 436 praiedbyPywi 
t nus 343 TAcinu on hj« r«r> 449 
•nd*i 453 469 
Nerv« (emperor » father) t88 
\er\'a M Coece u» (emperor a prond 
father) loy-^ 
b. cander 433 

N eetei Sare dot 423 

N cottntur lao 

N gllliu* F ^lu> 2S9 2Q2 293 

Mmes (Nemauau') 13 

hifinnuCmitu 274 

Kineaatory the 130 

hoeteet A tttar 542 >re^«CeUu« 

notini noun fomi 155 

Novatui IH Annaeut Novetua (Ct0 *) 

no tl the >50 153 134 

Noviui V ftdet 376 


O 

obscenity ireindeeeney 
Ohlfftlatara V trgi Libtr tontra f 184 
0e/4i>ui(draaia} 15 166 179 ioS lao- 

Orton ut(M nuc us Pelia) 314 
Octana^wifeoffsero) 164 azi-a 464 
44s 

Octaviui Rufua 444 
Odyttey and PetronitB (?) 149 andVat. 
Place 35* «n<* S I ua 367 Seneca a 
quip on, 18S Latin tranilatona of 
*3 as 474 

Ordput (Seneca) 199 aoi zoj 305 
»*7 ai 9 3 S 4 

Oedipa,Cofoiwuj(Soplioelea) am joj 
Ord puj £*ndt (Nerol stj 
OtJ piu (Sophoclfi) 201 zo» 

*03 aoj 

Q^erwin pe Jnst at onef (Suctoniua) 

®m*na oraejea anddivinaton 59 370 
440 46 a 


Oppoa t on under the Canan 53 
<>o/e»ieit(Cato) 58 
Orat oner (Luc*n) a49'» a 

Orattomet (Seneca) 167 iv 

f>«/ore Pe(Cceto) 45* . 

Oa/<pew-f rt IVietanim SfnJPtliat Dud- 
iuX4rr Coldrtt (Seneca It Ce^itmatf ^ 
Mtf/Siddftruif) 44 ^ ^ . 

ontoiT under 'Tbenua CaLsul* 
Claudju* 50-3 elder Phny on. ^ 

tnattoCd^trvutTiuu rhetoric Sftt«* 
the elder J’uotof*" 

oratory deeadeneetn. JO 4^ 3'f 33 
4SO-» 

Oei.niwt (Cato) s9 7* 

Trot us 475 5»S 5'* 5>7 
Orp*nirt (Lucan) Mo *4» 

Orlhoftopfua P* JOI , 

Otho (empemr) 4. 

-«i f 

treatment of 4^7 ** 

$08 

Oft. Of 164 1I7 >63 *7* >73 
Oft3 3 3. 3» !■ !>« '" “Jil 
3,0 ,i6 eIdffS«iw*«> *7 *7 » 
QuintiltM en 3** 3*3 gj 
„».p.nd <nJ> 

A,^ I, ,8 .3S ™.W«7 
333 338 37* I”' '*'‘7^ ^ 
ao4 and " ao? 4>o »«® g 

fiuence St i»3 **4 *®4 

3*7 

on Lucan as® on vai r 
556 358 on S «* 37» ^ Stsuua, 
394 on Martial 4®8 
Ovtdiga Q 49 * 4i3 


Paeatua (rhetor) 41 
Paeciu* (dramapst) a 43 
Pacunua as »« *‘^ ■” 

paetui aeeThraaea 
; 7 = 3 u.r .iwye 
eofuks Ot t M 3 

Palaemon Q Rerainius ie& 

Palfunua Sura (delator) 337 


Eda 



PsUidius, 267 
fdliatae (Fkviaa), i22 
Pjnietius (Stoic), 176, 187 
PfflJsaTf£w(PUny), 427, 430^, 440 > 4 SS 
faaorimi, performances of, 126-7, 222 ; 

set also Agaue 
Papinian, 323 

Papinas Fabianrjs, 51, to6, 189 
Paris (fanfornimus), 127, 374, 399, 478 
parody, 227n 
Partheaks of Nicaea, 6 
Partlua, 463 
Patticulo, 108 
Pasifeles, 294 

Passamas Paulus (poet), 444 
Passienus, Crispus (orator), 52, igS; 

i» 7 e(Saetomus), 304 
Pastoral poetry, 266-8, 270 
Patercalus: rec Velleius 
patronage of letters, 399, 489, 502; and 
rfe under names of emperors 
Paul, St., 38, 160, 182, 232 
Paulmus(ofNola), 512 
Paulinus, Poxnpeius, 173 and «, 174 
animus, Pompeius (son), 282 and n 
aulinus, Suetonius: see Suetonius Paul- 
inus 

Ponlajf (Pacuvius), 220 
Pado: see Albinovanus 
^pasus (jurist), 345 

^erpaeae literary criticism, 321, 322 

rtncIiB,3J4 

Periodjof of Livy, 517 

Piriplns of Black Sea (Arrian), 503 

P‘^>i«r(Scyl«),io2 


Pcrs 


“'US, 7, 13, 15, x8, birth and 

’'^cation, 190, 224-5, 336; personal 
tt'^cterkrics. 226, 303, 440; death, 

, woiKs, 226-30; sources, 230-2; 

«, 232-6, 4E6, 497; study of, 189, 
a99n;Lucan’ s opinion of, 239 ; Life of, 
aa4, 226, 233 

Venmr, 136, 327, 514-15 

”> ^ 5 - ^38-58, 197- 

y >^ag, 296; ;,le„Xjtyp£^yxhor -with 
‘ ttoman Pctronius, 139; character 
139-40, j 66, 463; works 
originality, 149, 


t^-Staenton, 151-3; lus Latin. 154- 
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156, 234>r. 442; as poet, 156-S. 407; 
cited, 28, 43, 254 and n 
Petmnius Anstocrates, 225 
Phaedra (Seneca), 199. 204-S> 2^51 

quoted, 208, 209, 2i3> 2^5 
Phaedra (Sophocles), 20411 
Phaedrus, 7, 8, 14, 15, 65, 66, 71, 107- 
120, 121--4, 174; ori^, 107, 119; 
education and career, 107-8; works, 
108-20, 121-4; relation to Aesop, 
etc., 110-12; attitude to imperial 
govtt., 113-15; style, 121-4 
Phaenomena (Arams), 124 
Pharsalio, 156, 237, 238, 240, 241-63, 

269; and the Aendd, 253; T. May’s 
Supplementum, 253 
Phasma\ (mime), 126 
Philetes or Philetus, 108-9 
Philo, 472 

philosophers, 21, 32, 482, 484 
philosophical Latin, 184, 185, 189 
philosophy, 25, 30, 31, 316, 456; 
Seneca’s, 160-1; in Persius, 229; in 
Lucan, 238, 243. 257; in elder Pliny, 
298-9; in Quintilian, 316; Juvenal’s 
attimde to, 482; see also Epicurean- 
ism, Stoicism 
Phoeitissae (Euripides), 201 
Phoenissae (Seneca), 199, 201, 203-4, 
215, 219, 223, 384 
Phoetnx (? Lactantius), 524 
Physical Blemishes, Onf (Suetonius), 505 
physicians, 32; see also medicine 
physics, 292-3, 29s, 318 
Pindar, 275 

‘Pindarus’ as name of Latin Homer, 
275-6 

Piscium Natura, r>e,+ 167 
Piso (conspirator against Nero); see 
Calpumius; panegyric on: see Lous 
Pisoms 

Piso (civil war leader, A-d. 69), 461, 462 
PUo, L. (source for Pliny), 288 
Pius, Antoninus; see Antoninus Pius 
Plato andPlatonism, 1 1, 3 1 ; jse also Aca- 
demic Philosophy 
Plautius Ourist), 345 
Plautus, 25, 123, iss, 474, 501, 512^ 


S'2.'2. 


INDEX 


59a 


Piiny «he tldcr 6 7 8 ^ 30 9* loj 

*6j j8i 310 336 bnh«fljupbru»* 
‘ng *Si-a career aSa aS? <lcatfi. 
*83 4»5 chanacr 183 4 396 

3CP3 elation with Pomponiu* Secun 

au» H7 aSa woriu Imt aii 884-* 
■<SS 4SS ^66 S07 extant 386-309 
tourcea o»ed j, .j,., ,^5 987^4 

«yle ,J tgy j 

«HabuI«ry 308 44, j„ ^ 

Qumtlan 3*6 byTac.tu, 466 467 
•nd" (?)bynortii 313 ojed 1*7 
N3 epMmwof 309-10 5,3 1^,^/ 
(Suetoruu,) ,8, ,81 3 289 5^ 
the younger 6 8 lei 

*93 4*6 486 binh and educaton, 

Zf,.,. *** *«1* Sue. 

>87 44<^2 vocabulatT 44, ,,, 

oted,ai 8t 31, j,, 

361 400 447 ^ ^ 839 344, 

S>4 5.S 4, 

‘V -89 „W„" ’h“S°" 

U'™"*'"'"’ 889 38, 


I Pompe an (i.e anti Camnan) it 
patfue* etc 41 68 
Pompe I (ofy) 6 113 143 161 41 
waJI-ecr bblingi m aa 408 
Pompe ut Lenaeuf, 293 
PompeiuiPaulnui rerpaulmia 
Pompeiui Saturninus 444 
Pompetiu Sextui (sort of PompcT) *4 


afs J 

Pompe ut Sextua (literarypiitriMXlt 
Pompejue Silo (rhetor), 44 
PompeiUf TrogtM 84,501 523 osrfb 
'•I Max 58 bf Velleiua 7a (?)b 
elder Plmy *89 *91 apx *93 
Pompey (Cn. Pocnpens hf*gnus}> 7 3* 
?t 77 loi (pS 367 490 rnLucM 


7« 77 loi »0» 3t>7 490 int-u— 
341 4 a46~5x *54 256 a6* *h 
J^omponu Strundi D* ftlJi 


Piiny) ire Pornporuui S 
Pbmporuut (junn) 501 
PoinponiuiAmeu* ireAtticw < 
Pomponjua Baseulu* (eomedy tititei). 
13611 

Pbmpoww Mireallue (gramraanaft) 
(96 

Fomponiu* Mela tor 5 etyJe i#J 
used by elder PImy *89 393 
Taciru) 4 j 8 (?)byF}oni) 515 
Pojnpo/uuj Rufus (Cbtfectaf). 38 
Puiaponjus Secundua (dramatist) la? 
300 320 *33 z8* Lift (flier FhD7) 
•'84 4SS 
Popifl us 49 jz 

Poppaea (wife of Nero) 13 ssi *^S 
Poroua Latro (riirtor) 38 4t 44 J <7 
S« 5* 84 409 

Poa domua (Slo c) 180 *55 393 
pnifttxtae xrj *20 323 3x6 
>ofa or firatunri (SuetoDiao nui**^ 
liny) 505 
Phapea 40S 

Pnapua andPetromui aiSh^jmen I4f' 


ISO 


Pnmus Anionius 406 
I^toceps (flute-player) iia 
POncep# (rhetor) 336^ 

Pniaan. 138 445 505 
Pro /or I llettohgiitmmeeei"*^^^ 
ingtoerd 


in rhetoric „ 

V.-r Kama Th-J. ' i 323 
_ (S««onius),’jo4_5 

327, 408, 444 

“•s ''iccroman: «, r; ■ 

element in . „ "^^Juanism; 

Sr- 3? 

^‘^^°>nationet 

(Suemni^^ 0/t 

‘^oncitta Cf.**. ^ 

S®”C;:r 

a^sfa, j.j ^ 

Itm) i ('ae!, Neo-Pj^jjg 
h... '■ 97, Jfii, jgg ^^nagorean- 


IjNDEX 

593 

Seneca, 

; 3 4. 199. 200; on Persius, 23^. „„ 
Lucan. 260; Martial and, 3 rf ’ ° 
399, 406; Pliny and 42c ^ ’ 

442; Tacitus and 4S ’ ! 
authororD/nfo^J"’ «« 

tion and influence « 
^^.^‘^^!naUon.Q2kS:;:’ - 
Qumtilius Varus (rhetor), 51 




20t, 593 


9’-t3dri;m,_ .1. ^ 

Kafurala ,f 

.,5.1 >63 md ., .S5 

Ltth 20 tin 

j-.3Mr™'T- ■"'3;:;4: 

‘■♦> 320, 480. „ ’ 

K, 31, ^4 personal 

=• :, ■'='''"3,rri£r'’=''3’S". 


?f""“^’--«aLabLus 

£^34?^''°*""'^”"(Claudian) 526 

rwchng aloud: see JRecitationes 

43, 96, 227, 444 4., c 24, 

■=6, soo-., 1*9; drama* 

Juvenal on, 482-3 ’ ^ '^37. 445; 

Je5i6w,2?4t (Suetonius), 50- 

R«E^us, M. Aquilius. 

438 337. 406, 434^ 

religion, 131; Val. Max. r 
Persius, 228, zto- ^iT'' ■^^.’ ^75 in 
306; in Juvenal,’ 491 =‘^9, 

Chnstianity ^ ^ee also 

P^usrreePalaemon 

Renaissance ino 

(Seneca). °u: drama 
331 ; Latb 

«Pressivepolicies^f ^'"'527 

.reohoDomitian.KS’s'to'^' = 

Uon.etc. '°‘u>copposi. 

'‘"r'-""-'”"-— ,.3.a3,3., 

^ftoribus. He fc 

3<.4.3 o,' ®““''"»).='>.8a,«a, 

^ducario^^ 319; and 



INDEX 
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Thetoncal eltments m I terjjure 17 
*34 4P9 n ‘ientea * plan aoi 
*07 *oS ,00 r, Pm u, at n 
Lucan 237 ajo ,58^3 
PJny SOS 30S m 3.J Place 
$S 9 m S I us 364 369 m youniter 
rhny 432 441 m Tsciftjs 457 47* 
475 w Juren.1 4,6 m Fion„ ,,, 
^h^tonc 

Rhodian style i, euatosy 344 
-CVt tfi/ t«7 2 S 5 

Roman lunonaJjjc** 84 ,7. - ^ 

j 7~8 mCoWUa. ,323 « 
^d« Plmy 304 ,„ Frontinu, 343 4 
^ s 356-7 in S I u. 

3« 369 uirforui 3,3 laCbuduu. 

St««am; 7,9 ,87 

Re^ M S,n4e»« ,« 

ajj j6 

S’JT’.''"' so, 

-17 JO JII loPitron.,, „B 


^®^M(NaewasX 


JoilojOjino, ’ , 


^UsimusOuBst) B,s 


Saei of Tro^ On tht lee Trotae Jfalt 
Saftta 240-t and24iH 260 
Sal«iua Bassus s« Bassos 
Sallust ,7 18 183 34s 391 sn t 
wad by VaLMax 38 brFfOBtm 
342 fay FTonis, sts Quintilian e 
aat hisuflumce 25 76 91 99 10 
onTactw 453 457 (1)458 474 
SaStuae fahulae^ (Lucan) *40 
Salmnui 109 
Salnus/unianuiOumt) 501 
Sanimoiucuf SBrenut 309 
Saiifra (gnnunanan) 324 505 
Ssrdus 44J 

Sasemae the (acTictilwral wtaen 
•34 

Snt rat tttSottrts andSalurae 
aatre Qumnl an on 321 n S««* 
i9t*S ManutJ adebtto 407 
Sat rts (Horace) 494 
Sastro Juvenal) 481-^ date* 481-^ 
contents 482-93 earber tad law 
493 ehmetcnnics 494*8 
Sattrrt (Per* u») 225-6 827 36 
Satr ua Rufus (tpeiler) J37 
Satura* u t tie (Peuoft u*> 149 ** 
487 rseobeSoaean Meruppean 
iiifKrwaAjJt (Lucan) 240 
SatyruonarSamnn 138 140-$^ at* 
Contents 240-9 date 249 wuft»» 
»49-St language and style >54-6 
*34^ poetry in 136 
Sca^ (Scaev( )ui) Memor (drsHBOS 
*aj 422 

Scauius M Aemilius (author « 
Venwwri) 38 4 SJ 

Scatuus Mame2cus(tpesiersnddr*ia* 
tut grandson of M Aemil us) 38 4’ 
43 3a 127 160 
ScesbuQius Largus 92 205 
Scylax 102 
Sebosus 292 

Second Sophistic, 30 ut also Stow 
phdoaophy 

Seianus 3a 53 7, 73 8l 114 >3 
*69 464 490 
Seneca Gnndio 49 
Seneca, L-Antiaeus the elder 6 to 
— 27 31 37-5* 84 150 t6a aST 




SC)6 

Sophoclrt 


SOI SOS J03 saj>i a«S 
306-7 318 J04 38J 

Sot on (pKiloiopher) 161 
Spti/t influence of <4 41 50 loi *03 
134 i97 313 3t<} 409 uiTiten from, 
iji 159 S37 *38 3t» 346 397 404 
406 gchooliiO s6 »Ma/wCorduba 
Spinus (rhetor) 41 
Sp*n aniu 503 

SpKtodet and Garnet arHong ih* Romans 
Ont (Siittotuut) $a* 

Spectaeula (Mirt al) 399 4®o'* 40* 
Spoken Latin tee Latin apoken anJ 
under ternto 

Statius the elder (ichoolmaatef and 
po«t) 373 4 387 39* 4*1 
Stat ua 6 7 9 It 13 >8 *3 *69 jto 
337 347 373-98 40J 406 4®9 489 
S07 1 fe and personal ty 373”7 39t 
norlca lost 373 4** (dramaic) is? 
489 ectant 377-93 And Lucan 238 
240 241 387 389 and Val Place 
349 338 337 358 339 and Shut 
37> 37* atyla and vocabulary 39$ 
396 influeftc4 326 

S ella Amint ua 373 376 387 394 
406 4*a I 

ilehmyiha 21} 219 1 

Sto e 1 trrvr I'orm (diatribe) 18s S3i 1 
234 233 

Stoeoppoaton 2is *24 427 
Sto c philosophy aympathiee etc. 7 11 
>4 30 8g too 106 124 136 159 
17S-3 17s 176 177 «86 189 214 
atS *96 362 438-9 4S* 488 503 
in Seneca 161 164 166 169 171 
172-3 181 184 |SS^ 199 SCO 203 
213 in Pen la ass 227 36 in 
Lucan 23B-9 243 244 243 S49 231 
2S7 in elder Plmy 298-9 tn Quint 
lian 313 326 in S I us 364 370 in 
Jurenal 491 493 494 
Slo c science theology etc 179 1Q3 
Strabo 84 let 

Stralegemata 339-42 fourth boi* 
amhent city of 339-41 
Strtnaint 445 
iSttidien TretLtbn f 284 5 
tuatona as exercise 9-10 26—7 


INDEX 

Saasorute (cider Seneca) so J7 r 
48-50 

Svnnnrr^rf (Suetofl us) JM 

sZa,^. 4 £ « ■* ” «* 

477 SOI so* Lfe $03 4 
510 sources ♦?» S^S 
Dutlagut 43> ^ 

€ti ts infloenee 512 3*3 °tea 
aS 38 8* >63 **3 «9 ^40 
s8s 289 335 337 41* 
Suetomua Paulmus 188 46? 

Suafl u» 53 *8S »7* 

I Sulla ?2 453 
Sulp c a (poetew) 4** 

Sulfnetoe FaitUa 42* and « 

Sulp ciu* Severus 473 
aupematural the *43 *44 S 


330 


auperst won 59 90 «79 
Supertt tone Dei >&7 
Surdmu* (rhetor) Si 
SyBtmaehtt* 284 3*9 443 
Synes u* 433 
Syntit, 146 »33 »3* 
Syna a8* PLnyu) 4*7 


T-cm Cor».l 


448 438 . _ 

T.O£.. 3 5 £ 7 1 » 

U, «7» '■‘"“'“'•"it, .. 

337 4»3 «“ 


himnal 447 «» 

Kwfoner Agrmla In, 

^ 46» 

tonoa 4£7'7 3“®^ . .31 

3. .88 3SS 3.4 447 4SS^ 

43» 

S'.v'4S;'-H7's 

onPetroniua 139-40 
on Lucan *38 

jl S3 67 »S >63 236 *69 
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Tadtus — continued 

Tiberius, 78, 8i , 447, 464, 470-2, 473 1 
his reputation and influence, 475-®, 

5SS 

Tadtus (emperor), 475 
technicaJ learning, 132 ft. 

Terence, 22, 115, 121, 123, 218; a studv 
of, 189, 224, 34s; ‘dimidiate Menan- 
der.’ 507; Life of (Suetonius), 504, 

50s, 507 

Terentianus Maurus (metrist), 138, 323 
Terentius Scaurus (grammarian), 501 
Tertusff 223 

Tertullian, 31, 155, 186, 443, 460, 505 
St-i, S24 

Testibut, De, S3, 311 
Thebae or Thel>ais\ (Fausms), 223 
Tktbaidfm Latin, Thebais, Statius), 347, 
374, 375. 391; contents, 377-83: 
characteristics and sources, 383-4, 
393, 394, 395-fl: reputation, 386, 489 
Thebais (Antimachus), 383 
Thebais (i,e. Seneca’s Phoemssae), i99 
themata (rhetorical), 41 
Themison, 94, 95 
Theodorus of Gadara, 51, I24> 3*9', 
Theodoreans, 51, 319 
Theodosius 11, 33 
Theophanes of Mjtilene, loi 
Theophrastus, 289, 290, 293 
Theseid^ (Albinofanus Pedo), 125-8 
Theseid\ (Codrus or Cordus), 4^2 
theses, zb, z^n 
Thrasea, Paetus, 12, 189, 225, 231, 299, 
310, 404, 43S, 465 
Thucydides, Quintilian on, 321 
Thyestes\ (Curiatius Matemus), 20 , 
223, 421 

Thyestes\ (Ennius), 206 
Thyestes\ (Euripides), 206 
Thyestes (Seneca), 199, 2ot, 20 , 21 , 
quoted, 213, 214 
Thyestes\ (Sophocles), 206 
Thyestesd[ (Varitis), 206, 3^3 

Tiberianus.stS t ^ 161; 

Tiberius (emperor), 4, “» /’ ’ fjon 

adulation of. 59-8°: 

32; as speaker and S 

319: bis Memoirs, 468-7, S' 


of, reported by Seneca, 38, 88, 
dedication to (\^8l. M«.), 55 : anec- 
dotes of, J13. =98, 305: Velleius and, 
69-70, -1-2. 73. 77. 78-8t ; treatment 
in Tacitus, 78, St, 447, 464. 470-2, 
473 : l-'f‘ (Suetonius), 508, 509 
Tibullus, 6, 322, 408 
Tigellinus, 139. 164 

Timagenes, 84 
Titinius Capito, 445 
Titius Ansto, 445 
Titius Probus (cpitomator), 59 
Titus (emperor), 6, 282, 304, 348, 39^ 
<6t- and literature, 2S6, as 
Sor" 286. 42t: and Tadtus, 448: 
Life (Suetonius), 506, 5 to 
togatae, 222, 422 
Toulouse, 30 , £ ^ 

TrueWdne (Sophocles), 206-7 
tradition, uncritical accept^ce of, 59 
togedy. Attic, 25. 347: Latm, 126-7. 

199-222,223 

Trajan, 4, 5, 6, 8. J4. 163, 400, 4sO, 453. 
456 and n, 458, 459, 464, 489. S a- 
^d education, 32 ; and hterature, 337. 

^3, 444. 479. 48t. 503. S24; 

Sy, 427-8. 430-2, 435-8. 440, 

Tro%uillitoteAnimi,Ve, 167. 

TrebiusNiger(sourceforPlm>), 288 , 9 

TremcUius Scrofa, i34 _ 

Trbves (Augusta T«'t<=tot^^ ^ 

Trimalchio’s Banquet, 13S. I4Z ' 

152, 153 
trivium, the, 30 
Troadert (Accius), 202 

Troader (Euripides). 202 
rrooderKScaera Memor),223^^ 

Troades (Seneca). 199 . " duction of. 
quoted, 210-12. 214. P™ 

218 

Tro/ in .Sotyr- 

jeon), 148. t38 

Tutilius, 338 
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U 

Wi|t (Sextus N ger) 293 
Ulpsn 323 
unreility in rhetorical eaercue* 28-9 47 
•JVour IT pi 31^ 3*7 
Urbamis(\ rgilianachoUr) 445 
urhanutttmo 123 
Urte us Feroi, 345 


V 

V»cca 238 23Q 240 241 253 
Vagelbus 277 
Valerius Babnus tog 120 
Valerius Flaccus 9 15 18 346-60 37* 
379 4*1 bfe 346-7 ■■orits 346 347- 
360 sources 347 355-6 chsricten*- 
tics 355*6 357~6 o nfluence 356 
3S7 

\*l«nusLcuuaRus 337 
Valeniu Ms^unut ii 15 54-66 105 
122 122 192 342 523 sources of 
si chanc««r of srorlt. 59-62 stjle 
62-6 99 3»3 

\ alenus MesssQinus Cotta 52 
%aSenusPtuiianus( faetor) 82 " 

ValsnusPrebui reeProbus 
Fonss Jt/6ur Arf (Suetonius) 505 
'V anus (6mi>sti t) 206 323 
VtnoofAtas 347 

\arTO of Reate 15 24,30 92 101 103 
184 267 3*2 445 452 usedbrVaL 
Max,, 58 by ColuzneDa, 134 by 
cMer Fbny 288-94 fiast/m by Sue 
tomus 305 512 as senterof/ofttMe 

X49 197 23» 

Vegetius 93 
Veiento Fi^ncns. 190 
Velius Longus, 445 

Velleiiu patetuuliu if Sf S9 66 67 
68-81 472 birth and career 68-70 
woriLs 70-81 45S 466 style 73-6 , 
99 

ve bs veib-fotm* 55 
FirtgiZu Ubtr eontrO ebtrectalem ^ tt9 1 
Keryiiiu* Orator an Poetaf (rbatocoe) 
St? 

’^ersibus Rooianus (comedy wn e ) 
ti6n aai 444-5 | 


' \erginjus Rctftjs 422 4*5 4*^ 

I VemusFlaccus 3a 289 293 3*6 445 
>espasun 4, 6 459 46*^ •* 

480 as author 310 466 *ai 
imn, 3* and cootempoiaty aUtJraffc 
2«3 3<S4 346 35" 4»« 44S 
(Suetonius) 506 510 
\e»ir>aus ^pufoira, 4*1 443 
\esuwus Mfc, 271 2S1 283a 349 35*- 
359 374 3<»t 4>8 
\ busCrXpus S3 3>* 

Vb us Callus fibetpr) 47 
V b us Maximus (hirtonsn) 375 3"6. 
39» 

\'T» us Rufiis (fheto ) 44 
Vetonus Mar>*IIus sesVHonus 

\incenOua of Beauvais 1I9 33* 
Vindo^Novius 376 
\u»citt» b(„6S 69 7« 

8ioIemina,3S7 394 4** 

\ psosus hlesasUa SIMS*** 46* 

\ tgxi 3 238 239 *53 *7* *74- 3® 
4 4 4 473 reotiuofis ftvia, t^S 46 
eofflieentstors on. *4i »*9 *** 

443 522 defence of (PTotasl 5*6 
educe o&al use 25 1*7 **4> 3 
elder Sen. on, 48 >'ounger Sen. eo. 
184 274 used bf CofuaxTU, it*' 
I3S 136 117 br elder Flu»T *®* 
304 venerated bv Silius 3* * 3*5 
366 and by Stauu* 374, 3 6 5®* 
not by Ifadnan. 5«« minor woAs 
270-1 387 

Hu influence 9 »6 i? 18-19 9 
*7t 276 40S 442 497 5*2, 5*6 5*5 
526 OB Sea. irag 216 on Lo®* 
(disputed) 250 254 256 257^ *” 
Ca!p Se. 264,266 on^aLHsce- 
347 348-9 35*-8 puiraw 360 on 

Sbus, 366, 367 369 37t a on 

Statioa 384 3S6 30S i>a Tscitos, 

474 

yrz^ -We of S-rr 

f ru IlbittrSme Oe (Suetonius m pari 
tost) 238.477-8 S®4,5<»5 
VtaBeaSa,De(adCaii,oium) t 6 o 167 
171-2 «89 
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Vila Caesarum, De: see Caesars, Lives oj 
the 

Vita Patris, De^ (by younger Seneca), 
167 

Vitellius (emperor), 4, 361, 439, 460-1, 
462, 463; Life (Suetonius), 50S 
Viiiis CoTporoUbiu, Def (Suetonius), 
SOS 

Vitorius AlarceUus, 313, 337, 376, 391 
Vitruvius, 30, 289, 292, 294, 523 
Voconius Romanus, 430, 444 
Votienus Montanus (speaker), 41, 47, 
53 

vulgar Latin; (Phaedrus), 122; in Pet- 
ronius, 154-6; and see Latin, spoken 
Vulgate, 216, 326 


\V 

war, art of, in education, 30 
TViinestes, onf (De Testibus), 53, 311 


X 

Xenia (Martial), 399, 400, 40S, 42J 
Xenocrates, 294 
Xenophon, 454 

Z 

Zoica (ps.-Aristotle), 290 
I Zoologj', 2S6, 291-2, 293, 295-6 
Zosimus (freedman of younger Pliny), 
1 438 




